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PREFACE. 

E  have  all  of  n 

lor  a  little  « 


^^F  V   /V,    /     onr  lilo'a  journeys  Bcimetiniea  Jivcil 

^P  V  V      ''"'  "  ''"'*  "'''''^  '°  P'""'*  "■''''''' 

^^1  .c''^^  BB  ivero  weariEimie  and  nioaotoncus 

■  fLi^ii      C^Rr .  to  U8  at  the  limes  which  liaJ  little 

to  Btlracl  or  to  inlersst ;  we  may 
hnve    left    tlicm    without    rcgi-et, 
never    even    wiBhing    lo    i-elum. 
But    yet    as    we    have    tni veiled 
iiway,   we  may    have  found  thnt 
:    through  some  siibtle  and   UBCon- 
'    scjous    attraction,   sights,    sounds, 
and  peculiarities  which  we  tliought 
we    had    scarcely    noticed,    Beem 
to  be  repeating  themselves  in  our 
brains  ;  the  atmosphere  of  tLe  place 
seems  to  be  haunting  us,  as  though 
'    unwilling  to  let  tts  escape.     And 
this  peculiar  distinctneaa  and  vivid- 
txeea  does  not  appear  to  wear  out 
ti  linti:  and  distance.     The  pictures  are  like  those  of  a  magic-laatern, 
ctjuii-  fluddenly  <>ut  of  the  dimnew  and  darkneae,  starting  into  life 
n  ilji-  Unip  is  lighted  by  some  chance  association;  ao  clearly  and 
rt-ly  defined  and  colonrpd,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  are 
r  rellecHoDB  Irom  old  slides  which  have  been  lying  in  our  store  for 
Tt  {«st. 

The  slidea  upon  which  this  little  history  is  painted,  soinewhal  rudely 
JfOL,  XIV. — Mo.  7^>.  1- 


2  THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFP. 

and  roughly,  have  come  from  Petitport  in  Normandy,  a  dull  little  fislnng 
town  upon  the  coast.  It  stands  almost  opposite  to  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  place  is  quite  uninteresting,  the  district  is  not  beautiful, 
but  broad  and  fertile  and  sad  and  pleasant  together.  The  country 
folks  are  high-spirited  and  sometimes  gay,  bat  usually  grave,  as  people 
are  who  live  by  the  sea.  They  are  a  well-grown,  stately  race,  good- 
mannered,  ready  and  shrewd  in  their  talk  and  their  dealings ;  they  are 
willing  to  make  fldends,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  reserved  and  careful 
of  what  they  say.  English  people  are  little  known  at  Petitport— -one  or 
two  had  stayed  at  the  Chateau  de  Tracy  ^*  dans  le  temps,"  they  told  me, 
for  Madame  herself  was  of  English  parentage,  and  so  was  Madame  Fontaine 
who  married  from  there.  But  the  strangers  who  came  to  lodge  in  the 
place  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-bathing  and  the  fine  sands  were  from  Caen 
and  Bayeux  for  the  most  part,  and  only  remained  during  a  week  or  two. 

Except  just  on  (^  days  and  while  the  bathing  time  lasted,  everything 
was  very  still  at  Petitport.  Sometimes  all  the  men  would  go  away 
together  in  their  boats,  leaving  the  women  and  children  alone  in  the  village. 
I  was  there  afler  the  bathing  season  was  over,  and  before  the  first  fishing 
fieet  left.  The  fishermen^s  wives  were  all  busy  preparing  provisions, 
making  ready,  sewing  at  warm  clothes,  and  helping  to  mend  the  nets 
before  their  husbands'  departure.  I  could  see  them  hard  at  work  through 
the  open  doors  as  I  walked  up  the  steep  little  village  street. 

There  is  a  precipitous  path  at  the  &rther  0Dd  of  the  village,  which 
leads  down  to  the  beach  below.  One  comes  to  it  by  some  steps  which 
descend  along  the  aide  of  a  smart  little  houee  built  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  cli£f— «  '*  chftlet "  they  call  it.  It  has  many  windows  and  Weather- 
cocks, and  muslin  curtains  and  wooden  baloooksy  Mid  thvri  it  a  sort  of 
embankment  or  terraoe-walk  half-way  to  tih«  lea.  Thia  WM  Madame 
Fontaine's  chftlet,  the  people  told  me — ^her  husband  htA  left  it  lo  her  in 
his  last  will  and  testament — ^but  she  did  not  inhabit  it  I  had  ntftr  seen 
any  one  come  out  of  the  place  except  onoe  a  fi6roely-ci^[>ped  maid-servant 
with  beetle  brows,  who  went  climbing  up  the  hill  beyond  the  oliClet,  and 
finally  disappeared  over  its  crest.  It  seemed  as  if  the  maid  and  the  house 
were  destined  to  be  blown  right  away  in  time ;  all  the  winds  came  rushing 
across  the  fields  and  the  oountry,  and  beating  against  the  hill-side,  and  it 
was  a  battle  to  reach  the  steps  which  led  down  to  the  quiet  below.  A 
wide  sea  is  heaving  and  fiaahing  at  one's  feet,  as  one  descends  the  steep, 
the  boats  lie  like  specks  on  the  shingle,  birds  go  fiying  wind-blown  below 
one's  feet,  and  the  rushing  sound  of  the  tide  seems  to  fill  the  air.  When 
I  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff  at  last,  I  looked  about  for  some  place  to 
rest.  A  young  countrywoman  was  sitting  not  far  off  on  the  side  of  a  boat — 
a  shabby  old  boat  it  was,  fall  of  water  and  sand  and  seaweed,  with  a  patch 
of  deal  in  its  old  brown  coat.     I  was  tired,  and  I  went  and  sat  down  too. 

The  woman  did  not  look  round  or  make  any  movement,  and  remained 
quite  still,  a  quiet  figure  against  the  long  line  of  coast,  staring  at  the 
receding  tide.     Some  sailors  not  far  off  were  shouting  to  one  another,  and 
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Imsy  with  a  fishing  smack  which  they  had  dragged  up  high  and  dry  and 
safe  from  the  water.  Presently,  one  of  the  men  came  plodding  up  over 
the  shingle,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  his  boat. 

"  Eren  if  I  wanted  it,  I  should  not  think  of  disturbing  you  and 
Mademoiselle  Beine,"  answered  the  old  fbllow.  He  had  a  kindly  puzzled 
iraather-beaten  iace.     '*  Remain,  remain,"  he  said. 

'^H4,  huh  1"  shouted  his  companions,  filing  off,  ''come  and  eat." 
But  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  call,  and  went  on  talking.  He  had  been 
ont  all  night,  but  he  had  only  caught  cuttle-fish,  he  told  me.  They  were 
not  good  to  eat — they  required  so  much  besting  before  they  could  be 
cooked.  They  adze  the  boats  with  their  long  straggling  1^.  .  .  .  ''  Did 
I  hear  of  their  clutching  hold  of  poor  old  Nanon  Lefebrre  the  other  day, 
when  she  was  setting  her  nets  ?  Mademoiselle  Reine  could  tell  me  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it,  for  she  waa  on  the  spot  and  called  for  help." 

^*  And  you  came  and  killed  the  beast,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it," 
said  Mademofiselle  Reine,  shortly,  glancing  round  with  a  pair  of  flashing 
bright  eyes,  and  then  turning  her  back  upon  us  once  more. 

Hers  was  a  striking  and  heroic  t3rpe  of  physiognomy.  She  interested  me 
thokf  as  she  has  done  erer  since  that  day.  There  was  something  fierce, 
bright,  good-humoured  about  her.  There  was  heart  and  strength  and 
KDtiment  in  her  face-H90  I  thought,  at  least,  as  she  flashed  round  upon 
ti&  It  is  a  rare  combination,  for  women  are  not  often  both  gentle  and 
etroDg.  She  had  turned  her  back  again,  however,  and  I  went  on  talking 
to  the  old  sailor.  Had  he  had  a  good  season — had  he  been  fortunate  in 
his  fishing  7 

A  strange  doubting  look  came  into  his  face,  and  he  spoke  very  slowly. 
"  I  have  read  in  the  Holy  Gospels,"  he  said,  turning  his  cap  round  in  his 
hands,  '^  that  when  St.  Peter  and  his  companions  were  commanded  to  let 
down  their  nets,  they  enclosed  such  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  their  nets 
brake.  I  am  sorry  that  the  time  for  miracles  is  past.  I  have  oflen 
caught  fish,  but  my  nets  have  never  yet  broken  from  the  quantity  they 
contamed." 

"  You  are  all  preparing  to  start  for  Dieppe  ?  "  I  said,  to  change  the 
robject. 

"  We  go  in  a  day  or  two,"  he  answered  ;  "  perhaps  a  hundred  boats 
will  be  starting.  We  go  here,  we  go  there — may  be  at  a  league's  distance. 
It  is  curious  to  see.  We  are  drifting  about ;  we  ask  one  another,  '  Hast 
thou  found  the  herring  7  '  and  we  answer,  '  No  1  there  is  no  sign ;  *  and 
perhaps  at  last  some  one  says,  'It  is  at  such-and-such  a  place.'  We 
hare  landmarks.  We  have  one  at  Asnelles,  for  instance,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  glittering  distant  village,  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  jutted  into 
the  aea  at  the  horizon.  "And  then  it  happens,"  said  the  old  fellow,  "that 
^  of  a  sudden  we  come  upon  what  we  are  searching  for.  .  .  .  We  have 
enough  then,  for  we  find  them  close-packed  together,  like  this ;  "  and  he 
pressed  his  two  brown  hands  against  one  another. 

^  And  is  not  that  a  miracle  to  satisfy  you,  Christc^be  Lefebvre  7  "  said 

1— a 
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the  woman,  speaking  in  a  deep  sweet  voice,  with  a  stmnge  ringing  chord 
in  it,  and  once  more  flashing  round. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  quite  seriously,  "  they  are  but  herrings. 
Now  St.  Peter  caught  trout  in  his  nets.  I  saw  that  in  the  picture  which 
you  showed  me  last  Easter,  when  I  went  up  to  Tracy.  I  am  only  a 
rough  man,"  he  went  on,  speaking  to  me  again.  "  I  can't  speak  like 
those  smart  gentlemen  from  Paris,  who  make  '  calembours,'  and  who 
have  been  to  college  ;  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  you,  or 
said  anything  wrongly.  I  have  only  been  to  one  school  at  our  little 
village;   I  learnt  what  I  could  there.  ..." 

"  And  to  that  other  school,  Ghristophe,"  said  the  deep  voice  again ; 
and  the  young  woman  pointed  to  the  sea. 

Then  he  brightened  up.  "  There,  indeed,  I  have  learnt  a  great  many 
things,  and  I  defy  any  one  of  those  fine  gentlemen  to  teach  me  a  single 
fact  regarding  it." 

'*  And  yet  there  are  some  of  them — of  the  fine  gentlemen,  as  you  call 
them,"  she  said,  looking  him  fuU  in  the  face,  "  who  arc  not  out  of  place 
on  board  a  boat,  as  you  ought  to  know  well  enough." 

Lefebvre  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '' Monsieur  Richard,"  he  said, 
''  and  M.  de  Tracy  too,  they  liked  being  on  board,  and  were  not  afraid  of  a 
wetting.  Monsieur  Fontaine,  pauvre  homme,  it  was  not  courage  he 
wanted.  Yous  n'avez  pas  tort.  Mademoiselle  Reine.  Permit  me  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  had  news  lately  of  the  widow  ?  She  is  a  good  and  pretty 
person  "  (he  said  to  me),  "  and  we  of  the  country  all  like  her." 

"  She  is  good  and  pretty,  as  you  say,"  answered  the  young  woman 
shortly.  "  You  ask  me  for  news,  Ghristophe.  I  had  some  news  of  her 
this  morning ;  Madame  Fontaine  is  going  to  be  married  again."  And 
then  suddenly  turning  away,  Mademoiselle  Reine  rose  abruptly  from  her 
seat  and  walked  across  the  sands  out  towards  the  distant  sea. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Adieu,  Charmant  Pays. 

Five  o'clock  on  a  fine  Sunday, — western  light  streanung  along  the  shore, 
low  clifiTs  stretching  away  on  either  side,  with  tufled  grasses  and  thin 
straggling  fiowers  growing  from  the  loose  arid  soil, — far-away  promon- 
tories, flashing  and  distant  shores,  which  the  tides  have  not  yet  over- 
lapped, all  shining  in  the  sun.  The  waves  swell  steadily  inwards,  the 
foam  sparkles  where  the  ripples  meet  the  sands. 

The  horizon  is  solemn  dark  blue,  but  a  great  streak  of  light  crosses 
the  sea;  three  white  sails  gleam,  so  do  the  white  caps  of  the  peasant- 
women,  and  the  wings  of  the  seagulls  as  they  go  swimming  through 
the  air. 

Poliday  people  are  out  in  their  Sunday  clothes.     They  go  strolling 
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■loag  ibe  shore,  or  bntbing  and  ecmmiag  to  each  other  in  the  wati^ra. 
Tlie  cwmlrymen  wear  their  blue  sroocka  of  a  darker  blue  than  the  sea, 
-r.i  Ihey  walk  b^  their  wives  and  eweethcnrts  iu  their  gay-coloured 
■lU-hy  pijtticoats.  A  priest  goes  by  ;  a  grand  ludy  ia  frills,  yuUow  shoes, 
i"l  jacket,  f)y-Hwny  hut,  aad  >i  cane.  Her  liURhand  ia  also  in  scarlet 
.1  yellow.  Tlien  come  more  women  and  Noruiaudy  caps  flapping, 
.  ;ij{f  ing  togtrlhi^r,  auJ  buckets  and  babies,  and  huge  umbrellas.  A 
:  .'lire,  Imrlcquin-like,  all  Etripes  and  long  legs,  suddenly  darts  from 
i-iiinii  a  rock,  and  frisks  into  the  water,  followed  by  a  dog  barking 
i'jriniiily.  More  priests  go  by  from  the  semiuary  at  Asnelles.  Then 
(icibapB  a  BiBtcr  of  cliarity,  with  her  large  flat  shoes,  accompanied  by 
iwo  grand-looking  buniielD. 

1  bidieva  M.  le  SoiiH-pr^fet  himaelf  had  been  seea  on  the  sands  that 
iftcnwoni,  by  Marion,  by  Isabeau,  by  Mitdamc  Poller,  and  all  the  village, 
in  Awt,  M.  le  Mnire  had  also  been  remarked  walking  with  the  English 
gnulMiiGii  from  the  chiteau ;  one  pair  of  eyes  watched  the  two  curiously 
nljey  went  by.  The  little  Englishman  was  sauntering  in  his  odd  loose 
tk(li«;  Monsieur  Fontaine,  the  maire,  tripping  beside  bim  with  thort, 
qaick  Bulitary  steps,  neat  gaiters,  a  cane,  thread  gloves,  and  n  ciiriy- 
^UpBed  Panama  hat.  M.  Fontaine  was  the  tall<3-  of  the  two,  but  tliu 
^B^i^alimiui  seemed  to  keep  ahead  somehow,  although  he  only  sauntered 
^ISU  dragged  one  leg  lazily  after  the  other.  P^lottier  the  inn-kccpcr  had 
bean  parading  up  and  down  all  the  afternoon  with  his  rich  and  hideous 
briie.  Slie  went  mincing  along  with  a  parasol  and  mittens  and  gold  ear- 
rings and  a  great  gold  ring  on  her  forefinger,  and  a  Paris  cap  stuck  over 
villi  pind  and  orange-flowers.  She  looked  daggure  at  Reine  Chretien,  who 
htd  Morncd  P^lottier,  and  hosed  his  great  red  ears,  it  was  said  earrings 
tad  alL  As  for  Keine  slie  marched  p.ist  the  couple  in  ber  Normandy 
pnHni  dress,  with  its  beautiful  old  laces,  and  gold  ornaments,  looking 
Unight  hefoni  her,  as  she  took  the  arm  of  her  grandfather,  the  old  farmer 
trom  Tracy. 

Besides  x\l  these  grown-up  people  there  comes  occasionally  n  little 
flying  s(]iindron  of  boya  and  girls,  rushing  along,  tumbling  down,  shouting 
•mi  icreuming  at  the  pitcli  of  their  voices,  to  the  scandal  of  the  other 
ehildren  who  are  better  brought  up,  and  who  are  soberly  trotting  in  their 
null  bonnvlctH  and  bibs  and  blouses  by  the  side  of  their  futhers  and 
awtkcn.  The  babies  arc  the  solemnest  and  the  fiinniest  of  all,  as  they  stare 
M  lh«  wn  ftud  the  company  from  their  tight  maillots  or  cocoons. 

The  oonntry  folks  meet,  greet  one  another  cheerfully,  and  part  with 

tigaa  abi!  jokes ;  tlie  bathers  go  on  shouting  and  beating  the  water  ;  tbo 

Iflita  donoe.      In  the  dislance,  across  the   sands,  you  sen  the  figures 

iiiiliiiin  Ii  iunrely  homewards  before  llie  tide  overtakes  them  ;  the  sky 

i^'iT  ond  whiter  at  the  horizon,  and  bluer  and  more  blue  behind 

.  .-fea  that  fringe  the  overhanging  edges  of  the  cliflg. 

I  Stb  little  boys  come  running  up  one  by  one,  liandkerchief- 

)  jijj  umhrella-be.ircr  ahead  to  the  martial  sound  of  «  penny  trumt«-'t. 
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The  little  captain  pursues  them  breathless  and  exhausted,  brandishing 
his  sword  in  an  agony  of  command.  ''  Soldats,"  he  says,  addressing  his 
refractory  troops, — "  Soldats,  souvenez-vouB  qu'il  ne  faut  jamais  courrir. 
Soldats,  ne  courrez  pas,  je  vous  en  prrrrie — une,  deux,  trois,"  and  away 
thoy  march  to  the  relief  of  a  sand  fort  which  is  being  attacked  by  the  sea. 
And  so  the  day  goes  on  and  the  children  play — 

Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore. 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing  nets, 
Anchors  of  rastjr  flake,  and  boats  npdrawn. 

And  while  they  build  '^  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand  to  watch  them 
overflow,*'  the  air,  and  the  sounds,  and  the  colours  in  which  all  these 
people  are  moving,  seem  to  grow  clearer  and  clearer  ;  you  can  see  the 
country  people  clambering  the  cliffs  behind  the  village,  and  hear  the 
voices  and  the  laughter  of  the  groups  assembled  on  the  embanked  market- 
place. And  meanwhile  M.  le  Maire  and  the  Englishman  are  walking 
slowly  along  the  sands  towards  Tracy — with  long  grotesque  shadows 
lengthening  as  the  sun  b^ina  to  set. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  revisit  our  little  town  before  long,"  M.  Fontaine 
was  politely  remarking  to  his  companion.  *^  I  hear  that  you  start  to- 
morrow, and  that  Madame  de  Tracy  accompanies  you.'' 

<<  My  aunt  declares  she  cannot  possibly  go  alone,"  said  the  English- 
man, shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  speaking  in  very  good  French  for  an 
Englishman,  *^  or  I  should  have  been  glad  to  stay  another  week." 

'^  You  have  not  yet  visited  the  oyster-park  at  CourseuUes,"  said  M.  lo 
Maire,  looking  concerned.     '^  It  is  a  pity  that  you  depart  so  soon." 

'^  I  am  very  unfortunate  to  miss  such  a  chance,"  said  the  Englishman, 
smiling. 

The  Maire  of  Petitport  seemed  to  think  this  a  most  natural  regret. 
'^  Ciourseulles  is  a  deeply-interesting  spot,"  he  said.  "  Strangers  travel 
from  far  to  visit  it.  You  have  nothing  of  the  sort  in  your  country,  I 
believe.  You  would  see  the  education  of  the  oyster  there  brought  to  its 
highest  point  of  perfection.  They  are  most  intelligent  animals,  I  am 
assured ;  one  would  not  have  imagined  it.  You  would  see  them  sorted 
out  according  to  size,  in  commodious  tanks.  Every  variety  is  there 
— ^from  enormous  patriarchal  oysters  to  little  baby  ones,  en  mcttllotj  I  may 
say.  The  retuma  are  enormous,  I  believe.  Ajid  then  you  have  0uch 
a  fine  air  at  CourseuUes ;  magnificent  plains — a  vast  horizon — no  trees, 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  coup-d'osil.  The  effect  of  the  moon  shining  on 
the  msurshes  and  the  establishment  is  really  striking." 

''I  think  old  Chretien  has  a  share  in  the  concern,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

''  Mademoiselle  Beine  and  her  grandfather  are  very  reserved  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  their  yearly 
percentage  amounts  to,"  said  Fontaine,  confidentially  holding  up  one  thin 
hand.     '^  I  know  that  she  drives  over  once  a  month  in  her  spring-cart,  to 
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iq«rinteiid  the  affiun.   6he  is  a  person,  as  you  are  aware,  of  great  method 
a&d  ordfiT ;  aad  indeed,  in  affiun,  it  is  absolutely  necessary.*' 

"  She  seenoa  to  manage  the  fiurm  very  fairly,"  said  the  other.  «  Old 
Chretien  is  a  stupid  old  fellow,  always  drinking  cider ;  he  don't  seem  to 
do  much  else." 

"Alas,  no ! "  replied  Fontaine.  "  I  look  upon  drunkenness  as  a  real 
miiibitune.  He  has  told  me  in  confidence  that  he  cannot  exist  without 
the  stimulant  of  cider.  Even  Mademoiselle  Reine  cannot  persuade  him  to 
ahuidon  it." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  anybody  having  any  difficulty  in  refraining  from 
cider,"  said  the  other,  smiling  again.  *'  She  was  good  to  give  me  some 
the  other  day,  with  aoupe  auz  chouz  ;  and  I  confess—-—" 

*<  Comment,  Monsieur  Butler  I  You  do  not  like  our  cider  7  "  said  the 
moire,  looking  quite  surprised.  '^  It  is  because  you  have  the  taste  of 
jour  *  potter*  still  in  your  mouth.  Come  back  to  us,  and  I  promise  to 
convert  you." 

'^  Very  well,  that  is  a  bargain,"  said  Butler,  looking  about  him  a  little 
distractedly.  Madame  Prettier,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  imagined 
that  he  was  admiring  her  elegance.  She  drew  herself  up,  stuck  out  her  fore- 
finger, and  bowed.  The  maire,  with  a  brisk  glissade,  returned  the  salute. 
^'I  sometimes  ask,"  Fontaine  remarked,  as  he  replaced  his  curly- 
rimmed  hat,  "  how  that  excellent  fellow,  P^lottier,  can  have  married 
liimself  with  that  monstrous  person.  She  brought  him,  it  is  true,  an 
( xccllent  dot  and  a  good  connection  at  Caen,  also  at  Bayeux ;  but  in  his 
place  nothing  would  have  persuaded  me  to  unite  myself  with  a  young  lady 
60  dif^racious  and  ill  brougbt-up." 

"  Then  you  have  thought  of  marrying  again  ?  "  aaked  Butler,  glancing 
at  the  spruce  figure  beside  him. 

The  maire  looked  conscious,  and  buttoned  his  coat.  ^*I  once  con- 
templated some  proposals,"  he  said,  "  to  a  person  who  was  well-off,  and 
who  might  have  made  an  amiable  mother  to  my  child,  but  the  affair 
came  to  nothing.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  it  was  IVIademoisello  Chr^tieji 
herself  that  I  had  in  view.  After  all,  why  should  I  marry?  Hein? 
My  good  mother  takes  care  of  my  little  son ;  my  father-in-law  is  much 
attached  to  him ;  I  have  an  excellent  cuiaini^,  entirely  devoted  to  oiu: 
family — ^you  know  Justine  7  Sometimes,"  said  M.  Fontaine,  gazing  at  the 
sea,  '*  a  vague  feeling  comes  over  me  that,  if  I  could  find  a  suitable  person, 
life  might  appear  less  monotonous,  more  interesting,  I  should  feel  more 
gay,  in  better  spirits,  with  the  society  of  an  agreeable  companion.  These 
are  mere  reveries,  the  emotions  of  a  poetic  imagination ;  for  where  am  I  to 
find  the  person  ?  " 

"  Is  there  much  difficulty  ? "  said  Butler,  amused. 

*^  I  do  not  generally  mention  it,  but  I  do  not  mind  telling  you,"  said 

M.  le  Maire,  "  that  our  family,  through  misfortunes — by  the  stupidity  of 

some,  the  ill-conduct  of  others — no  longer  holds  the  place  in  society  to 

which  it  is  entitled.     But  I  do  not  forget  that  I  belong  to  an  ancient  race. 
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I  would  wish  for  a  certain  refinement  in  my  future  companion  which  I 
cannot  discover  among  the  ladies  of  the  vicinity.  There  is  nothing  to  suit 
me  at  Bayeux ;  at  Caen  I  may  possibly  discover  what  I  require.  I  shall 
certainly  make  inquiries  on  my  next  visit." 

''  And  so  you  did  not  arrange  matters  with  Mademoiselle  Heine  ?  ^* 
said  the  Englishman. 

"  Steps  were  taken,"  M.  Fontaine  replied,  mysteriously  nodding  his 
head,  "  but  without  any  result.  I  for  one  do  not  regret  it.  With  all  her 
excellent  qualities  and  her  good  blood — ^her  mother  was  of  a  noble  house, 
we  all  know — there  is  a  certain  abruptness — ^in  a  word.  Mademoiselle 
Reine  is  somewhat  bourgeoise  in  her  manner,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  the 
transaction  fell  through.  Old  P^re  Chretien  required  me  to  produce  a 
sum  out  of  all  reason.     Neither  he  nor  Mademoiselle  Reine  were  in  the 

least   accommodating Ha,  Madame  Michaud — Madame  I  "  a  bow,  a 

,  flourish  of  the  Panama  to  a  stout  old  lady  ynih  a  clean  cap  and  a  parasol. 
The  maire  had  held  Butler  fast  for  the  last  hour,  and  might  have  gone  on 
chattering  indefinitely,  if  the  Englishman,  seeing  him  involved  with  his 
new  friend,  had  not  pulled  out  his  watch  and  escaped,  saying  he  must  go 
home.  The  maire  took  a  disconsolate  leave.  Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of 
Madame  Michaud,  with  some  wrongs  and  a  great  deal  to  say  about  them, 
had  overtaken  Monsieur  le  Maire  and  held  him  fast  prisoner,  while 
Richard  Butler  marched  off  with  that  odd  sauntering  walk  of  his,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  chtlteau. 

He  tramped  along  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  crunching  over  seaweed  and 
stones  and  mussel -shells.  He  passed  old  Nanette  Lefebvre  trimming 
her  nets,  sitting  in  a  heap  on  the  sand,  with  her  bare  legs  in  huge  wooden 
sabots,  and  her  petticoats  tucked  up.  Though  it  was  a  f^te  day,  the  old 
fish- wife  could  not  afford  to  miss  her  chance  of  &  bonne  auhaine,  "  J'allons 
mettre  mes  filets  k  la  basse  mar^e,"  said  Nanon,  quite  contented.  '*  Je 
vous  souhaite  le  bonsoir,  mon  petit  monsieur."  Mr.  Hook  might  have 
made  a  pretty  sketch  of  the  old  brown  face  with  the  shrewd  black  eyes, 
and  the  white  coif,  of  the  crisp  i-ocks,  the  blue  sea,  and  the  tattered 
striped  petticoat  A  peculiar  brightness  and  clearness  of  atmosphere  is 
like  a  varnish  to  the  live  pictures  one  meets  with  at  every  turn  on  the 
shores  yonder.  The  colours  are  fainter  and  brighter  than  in  Enghmd, 
the  backgrounds  lie  fiat,  undivei-sified,  scantily  broken  by  trees,  but  the 
figures  stand  out  in  pale  relief,  with  a  grace,  an  unconscious  pastoral 
sentiment  which  is  almost  unknown  among  us.  Have  we  not  outgrown 
the  charm  of  tradition,  old  songs  and  saws,  and  ways  and  appliances, 
national  dress,  and  simple  country  life  ?  Faded,  battered  wire  bonnets  ; 
vulgarity,  millinery,  affectation,  parasols,  crinolines — it  seems  strange  that 
such  things  should  so  surely  supersede  in  time  all  the  dear  and  touching 
relics  of  the  bygoing  still  life  of  our  ancestors.  Perhaps  a  day  will 
come  when  the  old  charm  will  exorcise  the  land  again,  bringing  back  its 
songs  and  rural  poetry,  its  grace  and  vanishing  sentiment. 

It  almost  appears  as  if  consciousness  destroyed  and  blighted  whatever 
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it  kid  its  fatal  hand  upon.  We  have  all  learnt  to  love  and  admire  art  in 
our  daily  life,  and  to  look  for  it  here  and  there ;  but  as  we  look,  somehow, 
and  as  we  exclaim, — Here  or  there  behold  it ! — the  fairies  vanish,  the  birds 
flj  away,  the  tranquil  silence  is  broken,  the  simple  unconsciousness  is  gone 
fct  ever,  and  you  suddenly  awake  from  your  pleasant  dream.  A  ruin 
eodosed  by  a  wall  and  viewed  with  a  ticket,  a  model  old  woman  in  a  sham 
rostic  cottage  at  the  park  gate;  even  the  red  cloaks  of  the  village  children 
which  the  lady  at  the  hall  brought  down  from  Marshall  and  Snellgrove's, 
when  she  was  in  town  last  Tuesday — all  these  only  become  scenes  in  a 
ptntomime  somehow.  In  these  days,  one  is  so  used  to  sham  and  imita- 
tion, and  Brummagem,  that  when  by  chance  one  comes  to  the  real  thing, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  in  it.  At  least,  so  Butler  thought,  as  he  trudged 
along. 

Presently  he  began  to  climb  the  cliff,  and  he  reached  the  top  at  last 
with  the  great  fields  and  the  sea  on  either  side,  and  the  fresh  breezes 
blowing.  He  did  not  go  into  the  village,  but  turned  straight  off  and 
itrode  up  the  hill.  He  passed  groups  all  along  the  road,  resting  or 
plodding  through  the  dust.  The  west  was  all  aglow  with  sunset,  great 
noges  of  cloud  mountains  were  coming  from  a  distance  and  hanging 
overhead  in  the  sky.  He  beheld  fiery  lakes,  calm  seas,  wonderfiil  coun- 
tries. He  could  see  land  and  sky  and  sea  glowing  for  miles  and  miles  in 
wreathing  vapours  of  loveliest  tint,  and  golden  sim-fioods.  Butler  trudged 
along,  admiring,  wondering,  and  at  the  same  time  with  his  head  full  of 
one  thing  and  another. 

He  was  loth  enough  to  go,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  had 
been  in  scrapes  and  troubles  at  home,  and  had  come  away  for  a  change, 
ind  now  he  felt  he  should  get  into  a  scrape  if  he  stayed,  and  they  had 
sent  for  him  home  again.  His  uncle,  Charles  Butler,  had  paid  his 
debts  once  more,  and  his  uncle  Hervey  had  written  him  a  lofly  and 
diacursive  epistle  conveying  his  forgiveness,  desiring  him  to  come  back 
to  his  work  and  his  studio.  His  aunt,  Madame  de  Tracy,  announced 
that  she  would  accompany  him  to  England,  spend  a  short  time  with  her 
two  brothers,  and  make  the  way  smooth  for  her  nephew.  Madame  de 
Tracy  had  but  ten  fingers,  but  if  she  had  possessed  twenty  she  would  have 
wished  to  make  use  of  each  one  of  them  in  that  culinary  process  to  which 
the  old  proverb  alludes.  Her  efforts  had  never  been  successful  as  far  as 
Batkr  was  concerned. 

Dick,  as  his  friends  call  him,  had  been  cursed  with  a  facility  for  get- 
ting bto  scrapes  all  his  lifetime.  He  had  an  odd  fantastic  mind,  which 
had  come  to  him  no  one  knew  how  or^hy.  He  was  sensitive,  artistic, 
tppreciative.  He  was  vain  and  difi^dent ;  he  was  generous  and  selfish  ; 
he  was  warm-hearted,  and  yet  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
not  to  have  been  somewhat  tainted  by  its  ways.  Like  other  and 
better  men,  Dick's  tastes  were  with  the  aristocracy,  his  sympathies  with 
the  people.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his  own  theories, 
though  he  could   propound  them  very  eloquently,  in  a  gentle  drawl- 
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ing  Yoioei  not  unpleasant  to  listen  to.  He  was  impressionable  enough 
to  be  easily  talked  over  and  persuaded  for  a  time,  but  there  was  with  it 
all  a  fund  of  secret  obstinacy  and  determination  which  would  suddenly 
reassert  itself  at  inconvenient  moments  sometimes.  In  that  last  scrape 
of  his,  Diok  having  first  got  deeply  into  debt,  in  a  moment  of  aberration 
had  proposed  to  a  very  plain  but  good-natured  young  lady  with  a  great 
deal  of  money.  He  had  made  the  offer  at  the  instigation  of  his  rela* 
tionSy  and  to  quiet  them  and  deliver  himself  from  their  persecutions, 
and  he  then  behaved  shamefully,  as  it  is  called,  for  he  was  no  sooner 
accepted,  to  his  surprise  and  consternation,  than  he  wrote  a  very  humble 
but  expHoit  note  to  the  heiress,  telling  her  that  the  thing  was  impossible. 
That  she  must  forgive  him  if  she  could,  but  he  felt  that  the  mercenary 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  come  forward  were  so  unworthy  of 
her  and  of  himself,  that  the  only  course  remaining  to  him  was  to  confess 
his  meanness  and  to  throw  himself  upon  her  good-nature.  Poor  Dick  ! 
the  storm  which  broke  upon  his  curly  head  was  a  terrible  one.  He  had 
fied  in  alarm. 

His  curly  head  had  stood  him  in  stead  of  many  a  better  quality;  his  con- 
fidence and  good  manners  had  helped  him  out  of  many  a  well-deserved 
scrape,  but  he  was  certainly  no  sinewy  hero,  no  giant,  no  Titan,  like  those 
who  have  lately  revisited  the  earth—- (and  the  circulating  libraries^  to  their 
very  great  advantage  and  improvement).— So  far  he  was  effeminate  that 
he  had  great  quickness  of  perception,  that  he  was  enthuiiastio  and  self- 
indulgent,  and  shrunk  from  pain  for  himself  or  for  others.  He  had  been 
petted  and  spoiled  in  his  youth,  and  he  might  have  been  a  mere  puppet 
and  walking  gentleman  to  this  day,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  possession, 
that  odd  little  craze  in  his  mind  which  seemed  to  bring  him  to  life  some- 
how, and  forc^  him  into  independence  and  self-denial ;  and  Charles  Butler, 
his  eldest  uncle,  used  to  make  jokes  at  him,  or  occasionally  burst  out  in 
a  fiime  when  Dick  gravely  assured  him  he  believed  himself  possessed  and 
unaccountable  for  his  actions.  But  for  all  his  vexation,  the  old  man  could 
not  resist  the  young  fellow^s  handsome  face,  and  his  honest,  unaffected 
ways,  and  his  cleverness  and  his  droll  conceit,  and  humility,  and  gratefbl 
ingratitude,  so  to  speak.  His  scrapes,  afler  all,  were  thoughtless,  not 
wicked  ones,  and  so  old  Butler  paid  and  paid,  and  preached  a  little,  and 
jibed  a  great  deal,  and  offered  him  regular  employment,  but  Diok  would 
not  be  regularly  employed,  would  not  be  helped,  would  not  be  made 
angry ;  it  seemed  all  in  vain  to  try  to  influence  him. 

**  K  your  pictures  were  worth  the  canvas,"  the  old  fellow  would  say 
"  I  should  be  only  too  thankful  to  see  you  so  harmlessly  occupied ;  but 
what  is  this  violet  female  biting  an  orange,  and  standing  with  her  toes 
turned  in  and  her  elbows  turned  out  ?  P.  R.  B*s.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  nonsense.  Pray,  were  Sir  Joshua,  and  Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough, 
and  Romney,  before  Raphael  or  afler?  and  could  they  paint  a  pretty 
woman,  or  could  they  not  ?  " 

"  They  could  paint  in  their  way,"  Dick  would  answer,  twirling  his 
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moQitechc^  ''and  I, pnbftbIyyOaaq[ypreoiaie  them  belter  than  you  0^ 
Ton  bsren*t  read  0(7  artuda  in  the  Art  JBgpw,  I  see."  And  then  the  two 
would  talk  awsf  aft  ana  aAoUier  for  an  honr  or  more.  It  all  aided  in 
Kok  gmg  hia  own  vagf,  waiting  Iiia  time^  throwing  away  opportnnitiea, 
(iddug  Vf  ahredi  Aaft  ha  aeemed  to  bava  thrown  away,  makiog  friande 
vharwrar  ha  went»  with  the  dhildren  of  light  or  of  daxkneas  aa  the  eaie 
a^tba. 

Aa  Dick  walked  along  the  high  rood  to  Traqy  this  afternoon,  he 
replied  to  one  greeting  and  another :  good-humoored  looking  women 
iteppiTig  oat  by  thdr  men-oompanioniiy  grinned  and  nodded  to  him  aa  they 
peeiod  OB ;  children  trotting  akog  the  road  oriad  oot^  **  Bon-eoSr,"  in  the 
trae  Nonnandy  nng-aong.  Butler  oocenonally  intermpted  hia  aomawhat 
remoneAd  meditationa  to  reply  to  them.  ''What  a  fixd  he  waa  I "  ha  waa 
linking.  Alae  I  thia  ia  often  what  people  are  thinking  aa  they  walk  ht 
i  fittle  iny  alone  along  the  hi^  road  of  life.  How  he  had  wasted  his 
jonth,  hia  time^  hia  chancea.  Here  he  waa,  at  eight-and-twenty,  a  Idtarer 
in  the  race.  He  had  tried  hard  enough  at  times,  bat  life  had  gone  wrong 
vith  him  somehow.  "  Why  was  he  always  in  troaUe  7  "  poor  Batler  asked 
Inmself ;  "  dissstisfied,  out  of  pocket  and  temper  7  Why  waa  he  unhappy 
now  when  matters  were  beginning  to  brighten,  and  one  more  chance 
offered  itself  for  him  to  retrieve  the  past  7  "  He  had  a  terror  lest  the  future 
thould  only  be  a  repetition  of  times  gone  by— thoughtless  imprudence, 
idleness,  recklessness. — He  thought  if  he  could  turn  his  back  upon  it  all, 
and  take  up  a  new  life  under  another  name,  he  would  be  well  content, — if 
be  could  put  on  a  blouse  and  dig  in  the  fields  like  these  sunburnt  fellows, 
and  forget  all  cares  and  anxieties  and  perplexities  in  hard  physical  labour 
and  fatigue.  A  foolish  passionate  longing  for  the  simpler  forms  of  life 
had  come  over  him  of  late.  He  was  sick  of  cities,  of  men,  of  fine  ladies, 
of  unsuocessfiil  efforts,  of  constant  disappointment  and  failure.  He  was 
tired  of  being  tired  and  of  the  problems  of  daily  life  which  haunted  and 
perplexed  him.  Here,  perhaps,  he  might  be  at  peace,  living  from  day 
to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour. 

And  yet  he  felt  that  the  best  and  truest  part  of  him,  such  as  it  was, 
was  given  to  his  art,  and  that  he  would  sacrifice  everything,  every  hope 
for  better  things,  if  he  sacrificed  to  weariness,  to  laziness, — ^to  a  fancy,— 
what  he  would  not  give  up  for  expediency  and  success.  He  was  no  genius, 
he  could  not  look  for  any  brilliant  future;  he  was  discouraged  and  out 
of  heart.  He  blinked  with  his  short-sighted  eyes  across  the  country 
towards  a  hollow  far  away,  where  a  farmstead  was  nestling ;  he  could  see 
the  tall  roof  gleaming  among  the  trees  and  the  stacks.  How  loth  he  was 
to  go.  He  imagined  himself  driving  cattle  to  market  along  the  dusty 
roads;  bargaining  ;  hiring  labourers,  digging  drains,  tossing  hay  into  carts; 
training  fruit-trees,  working  in  the  fields.  It  was  an  absurdity,  and 
Butler  sighed,  for  he  know  it  was  absurd.  He  must  go,  whether  he  would 
or  not ;  he  had  seen  the  last  of  the  place  and  the  people  in  it ;  he  had 
tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  good  and  of  evil,  it  was  too  late,  he  could 
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not  be  Adam  living  with  his  Eye  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  was  a  gardin 
full  of  apples,  bounteons,  fruitful|  which  was  spread  out  before  him,  stretch- 
ing from  the  lilac  hills  all  down  to  the  sea,  but  it  was  not  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  Had  Eve  bright  quick  brown  eyes,  Butler  wondered ;  did  slie 
come  and  go  busily  ?  did  she  make  ciders  and  salads,  and  light  fires  of 
dried  sticks  in  the  evenings  7  Did  she  carefully  pick  up  the  fruit  that 
fell  to  the  ground  and  store  it  away  ?  did  she  pull  flowers  to  decorate 
her  bower  with,  and  feed  the  young  heifers  with  leaves  out  of  her  hand  ? 
Did  she  scatter  grain  for  the  fowls  of  the  air  7  did  she  call  all  the  animals 
by  their  names  and  fondle  them  with  her  pretty  slim  fingers  ?  did  she, 
when  they  had  been  turned  out  of  Paradise,  weave  garments  for  herself 
and  for  Adam  with  a  spinning-wheel,  as  Butler  had  seen  the  women  use 
in  these  parts  7  Had  she  a  sweet  odd  voice  with  a  sort  of  chord  in  it  7 
Dick  sighed  again  and  walked  on  quickly,  watching  a  great  cloud-ship 
high  overhead.  And  as  he  walked  writing  his  cares  with  his  footsteps  on 
the  dust,  as  Garlyle  says  somewhere,  a  cart  which  had  been  jolting  up  the 
hill-side  passed  him  on  the  road. 

It  was  full  of  country -pcoj)le  :  a  young  man  with  a  flower  stuck  into 
his  cap  was  driving,  an  old  man  was  sitting  beside  him.  Inside  the  cart 
were  three  women  and  some  children.  One  little  fellow  was  leaning 
right  over,  blowing  n  big  trumpet  and  holding  a  flag.  The  other  children 
were  waving  branches  and  pulling  at  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  of  which 
one  end  was  dragging,  baskets  were  slung  to  the  shafls  below,  two  dogs 
were  following  and  barking,  while  the  people  in  the  cart  were  chaunting  a 
sort  of  chorus  as  they  went  jolting  along  the  road. 

They  sang  while  the  children  waved  their  branches  in  accompaniment. 
It  looked  like  a  christening  party,  with  the  white  ribbons  and  flowers. 
One  of  the  young  women  held  a  little  white  baby  in  her  arms  :  another 
sat  as  if  she  was  in  a  boat,  holding  fast  a  pretty  little  curly-headed  girl, 
while  the  other  arm  dropped  loosely  over  the  side. 

As  the  cart  jogged  past  him,  the  children  recognized  Butler,  who  waa 
well  known  to  them,  and  they  began  to  call  to  him  and  to  wave  their  toys 
to  attract  his  attention.  The  two  men  took  oflf  their  caps,  the  women 
nodded,  and  went  on  singing ;  all  except  the  young  woman  who  had  been 
leaning  back — she  looked  up,  smiled,  and  made  the  little  girl  next  her 
kiss  her  hand  to  the  wayfarer. 

"  Good-by,  Heine,"  said  Butler,  in  English,  starting  forward.  "  Tm 
going  to-morrow." 

Heine,  jogging  away,  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  he  said — she  • 
stretched  out  her  long  neck,  half  turned  to  the  others,  then  looked  back 
again  at  Dick.     The  other  two  women  did  not  heed  her,  but  went  on 
shrilly  chaunting — 

Si  Ic  cbcrain  noos  cnnnio 
L*un  ^  Tautre  nons  boiroqs  I 

And  a  second  verse — 
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Void  tons  gens  de  courage 
Lesqaels  s*en  vont  en  voyage 
Jasqae  par-de-U  des  mouts 
Faipe  cc  polerinage. 
Tons  boire  nous  ue  ponvons. 

Qae  la  bonteille  on  n'oablic. 

£n  regrettant  Normandie, 

En  regrettant    .... 

went  the  chorus  with  the  men^s  voices  joining  in.  There  was  a  sudJun 
decline  in  the  hill,  and  the  horse  ^at  had  been  going  slowly  before,  set  off 
at  a  trot  Beine  was  still  leaning  back  and  looking  after  Butler.  Dick 
nerer  tamed  his  head  as  he  walked  quietly  on  towards  Tracy.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  sun  had  set  suddenly,  and  that  a  cold  east  wind  was 
coming  up  from  the  sea. 

The  cart  jogged  off  towards  the  farmstead  which  Dick  had  seen 
nestling  among  the  trees — Dick  went  on  his  road  through  the  growing 
dusL  About  half  an  hour  later,  Madame  Michaud,  belated  and  in  n 
great  hurry,  drove  past  him  in  her  little  open  gig ;  she  pulled  up,  how- 
ever, to  offer  him  a  lift,  which  Butler  declined  with  thanks. 

The  road  makes  a  sudden  turn  about  a  mile  before  you  reach  the 
ch^eau,  and  Dick  could  perceive  the  glow  of  the  windows  of  the  old  place 
already  beginning  to  light  up.  He  could  also  see  a  distant  speck  of  light 
in  the  plain,  shining  through  darker  shadow.  Had  Reinc  reached  home, 
be  wondered  ?  was  that  the  flare  of  the  Colza  blaze  through  the  open  door 
dthe  dwelling,  or  the  lamp  placed  in  the  window  as  a  signal  to  Dominic 
and  her  grandfather  that  the  supper  was  ready  ?  "  It  is  as  well  I  am  going 
to-morrow,"  Butler  ruefully  thought  once  more. 

It  was  almost  dark  by  the  time  he  reached  the  iron  gates  of  the 
Chateau  de  Tracy,  where  his  dinner  was  cooking,  and  his  French  rela- 
tions were  awaiting  his  return.  They  were  sitting  out — dusky  forms 
of  aoots  and  cousins— on  chairs  and  benches,  upon  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  old  place,  enjoying  the  evening  breeze,  fresh  though  it  was. 
English  people  would  have  huddled  into  cloaks  and  bonnets,  or  gathered 
round  close  up  to  the  wood-fire  in  the  great  bare  saloon  on  a  night 
like  this ;  but  French  people  are  less  cautious  and  chilly  than  we  are, 
and  indeed  there  are  no  insidious  damps  lurking  in  the  keen  dry 
atnioBphere  of  Normandy,  no  hidden  dangers  to  fear  an  with  us.  To- 
Qight  the  mansarde  windows  in  the  high  roof,  the  little  narrow  windows 
in  the  turret,  and  many  of  the  shuttered  casements  down  below  were 
lighted  up  brightly.  The  old  house  looked  more  cheerful  than  in  the  day- 
time, when  to  English  eyes  a  certain  mouldiness  and  neglect  seemed  to 
hang  about  the  place.  Persons  passing  by  at  night,  when  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  travellers  in  the  diligence  from  Bayeux,  and  other  wayfarers, 
sometimes  noticed  the  old  chateau  blazing  by  the  roadside,  and  speculated 
dimly, — as  people  do  when  they  see  signs  of  an  unknown  life, — as  to  what 
tort  of  people  were  living,  what  sort  of  a  history  was  passing,  behind  the 
grey  walls.     There  would  be  voices  on  the  terrace,  music  coming  from 
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the  open  windows.  The  servants  clustering  round  the  gates,  after  their 
work  was  over,  would  greet  the  drivers  of  the  passing  vehicles.  As  the 
diligence  pulled  up,  something  would  be  handed  down,  or  some  one  would 
get  out  of  the  interior,  and  vanish  into  this  unknown  existence — ^the 
cheerful  voices  would  exchange  good-nights.  .  .  .  When  Richard  Butler 
first  came  he  arrived  by  this  very  Bayeux  diligence,  and  he  was  interested 
and  amused  as  he  would  have  been  by  a  scene  at  the  play. 

It  was  by  this  same  Bayeux  diligence  that  he  started  early  the  next 
morning  after  his  walk  along  the  cliff.  Madame  de  Tracy,  who  always 
wanted  other  people  to  alter  their  plans  suddenly  at  the  last  moment,  and 
for  no  particular  reason,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  nephew  to  put 
off  his  departure  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  Dick  was  uneasy,  and 
anxious  to  be  off.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  best  to  go,  and 
this  waiting  about  and  lingering  was  miserable  work.  Besides,  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  who  was  looking  out  for  him  at  a  certain 
shabby  little  hotel  at  Caen,  well  known  to  them  both.  Dick  told  his 
aunt  that  he  would  stay  there  and  wait  until  she  came  the  next  day,  but 
that  he  should  leave  Tracy  by  the  first  diligence  in  the  morning  ;  and  for 
once  he  spoke  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said. 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  Kichard  packed  up  his  picture  overnight, 
and  went  off  at  seven  o^olock,  without  his  breakfast,  in  the  rattling  little 
diligence.  An  unexpected  pleasure  was  in  store  for  him.  He  found 
M.  Fontaine  already  seated  within  it,  tightly  wedged  between  two 
farmers*  wives,  who  were  going  to  market  with  their  big  baskets  and 
umbrellas,  and  iheir  gold  earrings  and  banded  caps.  M.  le  Maire  was 
going  into  Bayeux,  "pour  a^aire^^  he  informed  the  company.  But 
Kichard  Butler  was  silent,  and  little  inclined  for  the  conversation  which 
M.  Fontaine  tried  to  keep  up  as  well  as  he  could  through  the  handles  of 
the  baskets  with  his  English  friend,  with  the  other  occupants  of  the 
vehicle,  and  with  the  ladies  on  his  right  and  his  left.  He  suited  his 
subjects  to  his  auditory.  He  asked  Madame  Nicholas  if  she  was  going  to 
the  fair  at  Greuilly,  and  if  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be 
as  much  amusement  there  this  year  as  the  last.  He  talked  to  Madame 
Binaud  of  the  concert  in  the  church  the  week  before,  and  of  the  sum 
which  M.  le  Cur^  had  cleared  by  the  entertainment.  To  Dick  he 
observed,  in  allusion  to  his  intended  journey,  "  What  a  wonderful  power 
is  le  steam  I  You  can,  if  you  choose,  dine  at  Paris  to-night,  and  break- 
&6t  in  London  to-morrow  morning.  What  should  we  do,"  asked  Fontaine, 
"  without  the  aid  of  this  useful  and  surprising  invention  ?  " 

"  Eh  bien  I  moi  qui  vous  parle.  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  said  Madame 
Binaud — "  I  have  never  yet  been  in  one  of  those  machines  k  vapeur,  nor 
do  I  ever  desire  to  go.  Binaud,  he  went  up  to  Paris  last  harvest-time,  and 
he  came  back,  sure  enough.  But  I  don^t  like  them,"  said  Madame  Binaud, 
shaking  her  head,  and  showing  her  white  teeth. 

Madaime  Binaud  was  a  Conservative.  She  was  very  stout,  and  wore 
a  high  cap  with  big  fiaps  that  were  somewhat  out  of  date.     Madame 
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Midiohp  mm  »  Mglil»  Hwdj  littk  troman^  with  a  great  ttore  of  peadbes  in 
Iter  badwli  a  erinoliiN^  s  Ptoia  cap,  and  aU  the  latest  innoratiaDi. 

Thegr  want  on  akwly  rfimhing  the  hill  tat  aoine  tima^  aad  aa  they 
tanad  »  oecner,  Dick  oanght  one  moie  fight  of  F^titpoirti  all  white  against 
the  hhe  aea,  and  rwrj  diatiiict  in  the  earij  maniiqg  light  Then  the 
di^genoa  xoDed  on  mora  qniaikfy,  and  the  ^eat  towera  of  Bajeu  Gathe- 
dnl  eama  liaiag  aoroai  the  plain.  Butler  looked  back  again  and  ugain, 
kit  he  eonld  aae  the  Tillage  no  more.  What  was  the  ohann  whioh 
ittneted  him  ao  atraogeljr  to  the  poor  little  place?  he  aaked  himaelf. 
Did  he  knre  the  eonntry  ftr  ita  own  aake,  or  only  for  the  aake  of  the 
fiople  he  left  thcra  t  Bat  the  diligence  waa  banging  and  rattling  orer 
te  Bayanz  atonea  by  this  time,  and  it  waa  no  nse  asking  himaelf  any 


^^Ifaoaiear,"  ademnly  aaid  Madame  Binaud,  as  she  and  her  friend 
pnparad  lo  get  down^  "  je  toos  sonhaite  tm  bon  royage." 

'*  Bon  jow,  meisieiin  1 "  aaid  Madame  Nicholas^  oheetfaUy,  while 
U,  Feataiiie  earefully  handed  out  the  ladies'  baskets  and  umbrdlas,  and 
tpair  of  aabota  belonging  to  Madame  Binand. 

The  maiie  himself  deaoended  at  the  banker's.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
porte-coch^]«,  leading  into  a  sunny,  deserted  conrtyard.  M.  Fontaine  stood 
m  the  doorway.  He  waa  oollecting  his  mind  for  one  last  parting  offort. 
"My  dear  fren'  I  good  voyage/'  he  said  in  English,  waving  his  Panama, 
a^  Dick  drove  off  to  the  station. 

M.  Fontaine  aocomplished  his  business,  and  jogged  back  to  Petitport 
in  the  diligence  that  evening,  once  more  in  company  with  Madame  Binaud, 
and  Madame  Nicholas,  who  hod  disposed  of  her  peaches. 

"  n  est  gentil,  le  petit  Monsieur  Anglais,"  said  Madame  Nicholas. 
"  Anglais,  AUemand ;  c'est  la  mSme  chose,  n'est-ce  pas,  Mondeur  Fon- 
tiine?" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  ;  the  nations  are  entirely  distinct,"  says 
Fontaine — delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  varied 
information  before  the  passengers. 

''I  should  like  to  know  where  he  has  got  to  by  this  time,"  said 
Madame  Binaud,  solemnly  nodding  her  stupid  old  head. 

Dick  is  only  a  very  little  way  off,  sitting  upon  a  pile,  and  saying  &re<- 
well  ibr  a  time  to  the  country  he  loves.  "Adieu,  charmant  pays  de 
France,"  he  is  whistling  somewhat  dolefully. 

There  is  a  river,  and  some  people  are  sitting  on  some  logs  of  wood 
which  have  been  left  lying  along  the  embankment,  there  is  a  dying  sun- 
streak  in  the  west,  and  the  stars  are  quietly  brightening  overhead. 

The  water  reHecta  the  sunstrcak  and  the  keels  of  the  ships  wliich  are 
moored  to  the  quai.  Beyond  the  quai  the  river  flows  across  a  plain, 
tiiTough  gray  and  twilight  mystery  towards  Paris  with  its  domes  and 
trimnpfaal  arehes  miles  and  miles  away.  Here,  against  the  golden-vaulted 
ba^gnmndi  crowd  masts  and  spires  and  gable-roofb  like  those  of  a  goblin 
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city,  and  casements  from  which  the  lights  of  the  old  town  are  beginning 
to  shine  and  to  be  reflected  in  the  water. 

The  old  town  whose  lights  are  kindling  is  Caen  in  Normandy.  The 
people  who  are  sitting  on  the  logs  are  some  country  folks,  and  two  English 
travellers  who  have  strolled  out  with  their  cigars  after  dinner. 

It  seems  a  favourite  hour  with  the  Caennois  ;  many  townsfolk  are 
out  and  about.  They  have  done  their  day^s  work,  their  suppers  are 
getting  ready  by  the  gleaming  gable  lights,  and  before  going  in  to  eat,  to 
rest,  to  sleep,  they  come  to  breathe  the  cool  air,  to  look  at  the  shipping, 
to  peer  down  into  the  dark  waters,  and  to  stroll  under  the  trees  of  tlie 
Cours.  The  avenues  gloom  damp  and  dark  and  vaporous  in  the  twilight, 
but  one  can  imagine  some  natures  liking  to  walk  under  trees  at  night  and 
to  listen  to  the  dreary  chirping  of  the  crickets.  For  English  people  who 
have  trees  and  shady  groves  at  home,  there  are  other  things  to  do  at  Caen 
besides  strolling  along  the  dark  Cours.  There  are  the  quais,  and  the 
quaint  old  courts  and  open  squares,  and  the  busy  old  streets  all  alight  and 
full  of  life.  They  go  climbing,  descending,  ascending  with  gables  and 
corners,  where  shrines  are  and  turrets  with  weathercocks,  and  bits  of  rag 
hanging  from  upper  windows  ;  carved  lintels,  heads  peeping  from  the 
high  casements,  voices  calling,  pigeons  flying  and  perching,  flowers 
hanging  from  topmost  stories,  and  then  over  all  these  the  upward 
spires  and  the  ivy-grown  towers  of  the  old  castle  standing  on  the  hill, 
and  down  below  crumbling  Roman  walls  and  green  moats  all  luxuriant 
with  autumn  garlands.  All  day  long  the  bright  Norman  sky  had  been 
shining  upon  the  gardens  and  hill-sides,  and  between  the  carved  stones  and 
parapets  and  high  roofs  of  the  city. 

Richard  Butler  had  been  wandering  about  all  the  ailemoon  in  this 
pleasant  con^ion  of  sight,  and  sound,  and  bright  colour.  He  had  missed 
the  friend  he  expected  to  meet,  but  this  did  not  greatly  aflect  him,  for  he 
knew  he  would  turn  up  that  night  at  the  hotel — ^at  the  table-d'hote  most 
likely  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  wandering  round  and  about,  stopping  at 
every  comer,  looking  into  every  church,  noting  the  bright  pictures,  framed 
as  it  were  in  the  arches,  staring  up  at  the  gables,  at  the  quaint  wares  in 
the  shops  ;  making  mental  notes  of  one  kind  and  another,  which  might  be 
useful  some  day — he  had  spent  a  tranquil  solitary  aflernoon.  He  had  seen 
a  score  of  subjects ;  once  sitting  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  churches,  a  side 
door  had  opened,  and  with  a  sudden  flood  of  light  from  a  green  courtyard 
outside,  an  old  bent  woman  came  in,  carrying  great  bunches  of  flowers. 
She  came  slowly  out  of  the  sunlight,  and  went  with  dragging  step  to  the 
altar  of  the  beautiful  white  Virgin,  where  the  tapers  were  burning.  And 
then  she  placed  the  flowers  on  the  altar  and  crept  away.  Here  was  a ' 
subject,  Butler  thought,  and  he  tried  to  discover  why  it  affected  him  ? 
A  pretty  young  girl  tripping  in,  blusliing  with  her  offering  and  her 
petition,  would  not  have  touched  him  as  did  the  sight  of  this  lonely  and 
aged  woman,  coming  sadly  along  with  her  fresh  wreaths  and  nosegays. 
Poor  soul !  what  can  she  have  to  pray  for  ?   "  Her  flowers  should  be  withered 
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immortftllfi^"  lie  dumgfaly  bat  the  oombinations  of  real  life  do  not  pose 
ftr  dfecti  and  the  nmplfl^  natural  inoongmities  of  every  daj  are  more 
liinnooioas  than  any  oompodtions  or  alltunonsi  no  matter  how  elaborate. 
Batkr  thoo^t  <tf  Uhland'a  ohaplet,  "  £s  pfllickte  blUmlein  mttnnigfiilt^" 
and  taUng  oat  lua  note-book  he  wrote  down — 

^'Old  peop]e*8  petitionn^  St  G«  4  o*clook.  Gluing  up  flowers,  old 
lOBitt  Une  pettiooaty  white  stripe.  Pointed  Gothio  doorway,  light  from 
Itor  throogfa  Red  St  glass.  Uhland." 

The  next  place  into  which  he  strolled  was  a  deserted  little  court  of 
ddbsnge,  aileni  and  teuantless,  though  tbe  great  busy  street  rolled  by  only 
t  few  score  yards  away.  There  were  statues  in  florid  niches,  windows 
bdnod,  a  wonder  of  carred  stonework,  of  pillars,  of  polished  stems  and 
bnckstiu  It  was  a  silent  little  nook,  with  the  deep  sky  shining  overhead, 
nd  the  great  black  shadows  striking  and  markiog  out  the  lovely  oma- 
flNDts  which  patient  hands  had  carved  and  traced  upon  the  stone  It 
ra  an  veiy  sympathetic  and  restiog  to  his  mind.  It  was  like  the  con- 
nnation  of  a  friend,  who  sometimes  listens,  sometimes  discourses,  saying 
an  sorts  of  pleasant  things ;  suggesting,  turning  your  own  dull  and 
veiried  thoughts  into  new  ideas,  brightening  as  you  brighten,  interestiog 
700,  leading  you  away  from  the  worn-out  old  dangerous  paths  where  you 
were  stumbling  and  struggling,  and  up  and  down  which  you  had  been 
wandering  as  if  bewitched. 

Dick  went  back  to  the  table-d*li6te  at  five  o^clock,  and  desii-cd  the 
waiter  to  keep  a  vacant  seat  beside  him.  Before  the  soupe  bad  been 
handed  round,  another  young  man  not  unlike  Dick  in  manner,  but  taller 
and  better  looking,  came  strolling  in,  and  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  sat  down  beside  him. 

*•  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  said  Dick. 

'* Looking  for  you,"  said  the  other.  "Brittany — that  sort  of  thing. 
Have  you  got  on  with  your  picture  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Butler  answered,  "  finished  it,  and  begun  another.  You  know 
Tm  on  my  way  home.  Bettor  come,  too,  Beamish,  and  help  me  to  louk 
after  all  my  aunt^s  boxes." 

"  Which  aunt*8  boxes  ?  "  said  Beamish,  eagerly. 

"Not  Mrs.  Butler's,"  Dick  answered,  smiling.  "But  Catherine  is 
flourishing,  at  least  she  was  looking  very  pretty  when  I  came  away,  and 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  see  me  again." 

And  then,  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  odd-looking  Britibli  coii])Ioh 
liad  retired  to  their  rooms,  the  two  young  men  lighted  their  cigars,  and 
strolled  out  across  the  Place  together,  went  out  and  aai  upon  the  log,  until 
quite  late  at  night,  talking  and  smoking  together  in  the  quiet  and  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  Two  Cathsrixes. 

There  are  some  things  dull  and  shabby  and  uninteresting  to  one  person, 
which  to  another  are  all  shining  with  a  mysterious  light  and  glamour  of 
their  own.  A  dingy  London  haU,  with  some  hats  on  pegs,  a  broad 
staircase  with  a  faded  blue  and  yellow  Turkey  carpet,  occasionally  a 
gloomy  echoing  of  distant  plates,  and  unseen  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchens  below ;  a  drawing-room  up  above,  the  piano  which  gives  out  the 
usnkl  tunes  over  and  over  again,  like  a  musical  snuff-box ;  the  sofa,  Hie 
table,  the  side-table,  the  paper-cutter,  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  Camhill, 
and  the  Saturday  Review ;  the  usual  mamma  with  her  lace-cap,  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  the  other  lady  at  the  writing-table,  the  young  man  just  going 
away  standing  by  the  fire-place,  tho  two  young  ladies  sitting  in  the 
window  with  waves  of  crinoline  and  their  heads  dressed.  The  people 
outside  the  window  passing,  repassing,  and  driving  through  Eaton  Square, 
the  distant  unnoticed  drone  of  an  organ,  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
This  one  spot,  so  dull,  so  strange  to  Madame  de  Tracy  afler  her  own 
pleasant  green  pastures,  so  like  a  thousand  others  to  a  thousand  other 
people,  was  so  unlike  to  one  poor  little  person  I  know  of;  its  charm  was 
so  strange  and  so  powerfiil,  that  she  could  scarcely  trust  herself  to  think 
of  it  at  one  time.  In  after  years  she  turned  from  the  remembrance  witli 
a  constant  pain  and  effort,  until  at  last  by  degrees  the  charm  travelled 
elsewhere,  and  the  sunlight  lit  up  other  places. 

My  little  person  is  only  Miss  George,  a  poor  little  twenty-year-old 
governess,  part  worried,  part  puzzled,  part  sad,  and  part  happy  too,  for 
mere  youth  and  good  spirits.  You  can  see  it  all  in  her  round  &ce,  which 
brightens,  changes,  smiles,  and  saddens  many  times  a  day.  She  catches 
glimpses  of  the  Paradise  I  have  been  describing  as  she  runs  up  and  down 
stairs  in  pursuit  of  naughty,  refractory  Augusta,  or  dilatory  little  Sarah, 
or  careless  Lydia,  who  has  lost  her  lesson  and  her  pinafore  and  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  or  of  Algy,  whose  life  hangs  by  a  leather  strap  as  he 
slides  up  and  down  the  precipitous  banisters,  and  suspends  himself  from 
the  landing  by  various  contrivances  of  his  own.  "  What  a  noise  those 
children  are  making,''  says  the  aunt,  looking  up  from  her  letter  to  the 
mamma,  in  the  drawing-room*  The  young  man  shuts  the  door  as  the 
little  person  goes  past  flying  af);er  Algy ;  she  captures  him,  and  brings 
him  back  a  sulky  little  prisoner  to  the  schoolroom  on  the  stairs,  where 
she  herself,  under  the  grand-sounding  title  of  "  governess,"  is  a  prisoner 
too.  Li  this  Domestic  Bastille,  with  its  ground-glass  windows,  from 
which  escape  is  impossible — for  they  look  into  the  areas  deep  down  below, 
and  into  mews  where  there  are  horses  and  coachmen  constantly  passing — 
all  the  ancient  terrors  and  appliances  are  kept  up.  Solitary  confinement, 
the  Question  by  Torture  (Pinnock,  Mangnall,  &c.  are  the  names  given  by  the 
executioners  to  the  various  instruments).     The  thumbscrew  stands  in  one 
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»)mer  of  the  room,  with  a  stool  which  tarns  round  and  round,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  performer's  legs ;  a  registry  is  kept  of  secret  marks 
vhere  the  Tarioos  crinue  and  offences  are  noted  down.  Heavy  fines  are 
foppoied  to  be  levied ;  utter  silence  and  implicit  obedience  are  requested. 
Bat  lU  this  is  only  in  theory  afler  all ;  the  prisoners  have  conspired, 
mutinied,  and  carried  everything  before  them  since  Miss  George's  dominion 
5et  is.  She  presides  in  her  <^cial  chair  by  the  table,  with  her  work  in 
ber  hand,  looking  very  bright  and  pretty,  and  not  in  the  least  like  a 
goremeas.  All  the  things  about  her  look  like  a  schoolroom ;  the  waUa 
and  the  maps,  and  the  drugget,  and  the  crumpled  chintz.  There  are  a  few 
brown-paper  books  in  the  cases,  and  there  is  a  worn-out  table-cover  on  the 
uble,  and  a  blotted  inkstand.  There  are  blots  everywhere,  indeed,  inside 
the  books,  on  the  chairs,  under  the  table,  on  the  ceiling,  where  ingenious 
Algj,  with  a  squirt,  has  been  able  to  write  his  initials  and  those  of  Miss 
Cornelia  Bouchon,  a  former  governess  ;  there  are  blots  on  the  children's 
fingers  and  elbows,  and  on  Sarah's  nose,  and  all  over  Augusta's  exercise ; 
only  Miss  George  seems  free  from  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

There  she  sits,  poor  little  soul  I  rotmd-faced,  dark-eyed ;  laughing 
lometimes,  and  scolding  at  others,  looking  quite  desperate  very  often; 
as  her  appealing  glances  are  now  cast  at  Algy,  now  at  Augusta  or 
Ljdia,  as  the  case  may  be.  Little  Sarah  is  always  good  and  gives  no 
trouble ;  but  the  other  three  are  silly  children  and  tiresome  occasionally. 
The  governess  is  very  young  and  silly,  too,  for  her  age,  and  quite  unfitted 
for  her  situation.  To-day  tho  children  are  especially  lively  and  difficult 
to  deal  with.  An  auut  arriving  in  a  cab,  with  a  French  maid  with  tall 
grey  bc>xe8 ;  with  chocolate  in  her  bag ;  with  frizz  curls  and  French  boots, 
and  a  funny-looking  bonnet  ;  welcomings,  embracings,  expeditions  pro- 
posed ;  Dick  with  a  bag  slung  across  his  shoulder  ;  the  spare  room  made 
ready,  a  dinner-party  to-morrow,  the  play  on  Thursday,  Augusta  and 
Ljdia  to  appear  at  breakfast  in  their  afternoon  dresses — (so  Strcattoii, 
tiieir  niother^s  maid,  had  decreed)  :  all  this  is  quite  enough  to  excite  such 
Tcry  excitable  young  people.  Algy  nearly  dislocates  every  joint  in  his 
body  ;  Augusta  reads  her  history  in  a  loud  drawling  voice,  without  paying 
attention  to  the  stops,  and  longs  to  be  grown  up  like  Catherine  and 
Gtorgie.  Lydia  ponders  on  her  aunt's  attire,  and  composes  rich  toilets  in 
the  air  for  herself,  such  as  she  should  like  to  wear  if  she  were  married 
and  a  French  countess  like  her  aunt  Matilda.  Sarah  nibbles  her 
chocolate  and  learns  her  poetry  distractedly  ;  even  Miss  George  finds 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  her  interest  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  which 
happened  so  many  years  ago,  when  all  sorts  of  exciting  things  are  going 
on  at  that  very  instant,  perhaps,  just  outside  tho  schoolroom  door.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  sound  of  rustling,  of  voices,  of  discussion.  Presently  tho 
mother's  voice  is  raised  above  tho  rest.  "  Catherine,  make  haste ;  the 
hors^  are  here,"  she  calls. 

Miss  George  blushes  up  and  says,  with  a  little  cough, — **  Go  on,  my 
dear  Gussie." 
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"  Kitty,"  cries  another  voice,  "  don't  forget  to  leave  the  note  for  Dick." 

And  Miss  George  gives  another  little  gulp/  It  is  very  foolish ;  she 
does  not  know  how  foolish  and  how  much  she  minds  it,  or  I  think  she 
would  try  to  struggle  against  the  feeling.  She,  too,  used  to  be  called 
"Kitty,"  "  Cathy,"  "  Catherine,"  once  upon  a  time  when  she  was  seventeen. 
But  that  was  three  years  ago,  and  no  one  ever  says  anything  but  "  Miss 
George  "  now,  except  Algy,  who  sometimes  cries  out,  "  Hullo,  George, 
you  have  got  another  new  bonnet  1  "  Even  that  is  better  than  being  a 
"  Miss"  always,  from  one  day's  end  to  another,  and  from  morning  to  night, 
poor  little  "  George  "  thinks. 

All  day  long,  it  seems  to  her,  outside  the  schoolroom  door  she  hears 
voices  calling — fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters, — 

'*  Catherine,  the  horses  are  here !  Catherine,  we  are  all  waiting  for 
you  I     Catherine,  some  flowers  have  come  for  you !  " 

As  I  have  said,  the  schoolroom  was  on  the  drawing-room  stairs,  and 
the  children  and  the  governess  could  hear  all  that  passed.  It  did  seem 
a  little  hard  sometimes  that  all  the  happiness  and  love,  and  all  the  fiin  and 
delight  of  life,  and  the  hope  and  the  care  and  the  protection,  should  be 
for  one  Catherine — all  the  hard  work  and  the  struggles  and  loneliness  and 
friendlossness  for  the  other.  Music,  bright  days,  pleasant  talk,  sympathy, 
pearls,  turquoises,  flowers,  pretty  things,  beautiful  dresses,  for  one— only 
slate  pencils  scratching,  monotony,  silence,  rules,  rulers,  ink  blots, 
unsatisfied  longings,  ill-written  exercises,  copy-books,  thtunbed-out  dic- 
tionaries, for  the  other.  There  are  days  when  Miss  George  finds  it 
very  hard  to  listen  with  lively  interest  to  Augusta's  reluctant  account  of 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  The  sun  shines,  the  clock  ticks,  birds  hop  up 
on  the  window-ledge,  pens  scratch  on  the  paper,  people  come  and  talk 
outside  the  door,  everything  happens  to  distract.  Thoughts  come  buzzing 
and  fancies  bewilder. 

"That  is  Mr.  Beamish's  voice,"  Lydia  would  say,  pricking  up  her 
ears.     "  How  often  he  comes." 

"  No  ;  it  is  cousin  Dick,"  said  Augusta,  "  he  is  going  to  ride  out  with 
them.     Oh,  how  I  wish  they  would  take  me  too." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,  with  your  reading,"  siiys  the  governess,  sternly. 

"  *  She  advanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Gloucester,  increasing  her  army  on  each  day's  march,' "  says  the  little 
lectress,  in  a  loud  disgusted  voice  ;  "  *  each  day's  .....  but  was  at 
last  overtaken  by  the  rapid — the  rapid  and  expeditious  Edward '  " 

"  It  is  Mr.  Beamish,  Miss  George,"  said  Lydia,  complacently. 

And  then  Mrs.  Butler  was  heard  through  the  keyhole,  saying — "  We 
must  dine  at  six  o'clock,  and  mind  you  bring  Hichard,  Mr.  Beamish.  Tell 
him  his  aunt,  Madame  de  Tracy,  desires  him  to  come." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,"  says  Miss  George. 

"  *  On  the  banks  of  the  Severn,' "  Augusta  continues.  And  there  the 
armies  apparently  come  to  a  dead  stop,  for  some  one  is  heard  to  say  some- 
thing about  "  the  children  too." 
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•■Ccrtainljf  not,"  repJiea  the  motiiei's  voice,  and  so  Gussie  lipginti 
i^'iin  ia  crartlufldQ  tones ; — 

■"The  Lwieaslrians  were  here  tolally  defeated.  The  Earl  of  Dovon- 
liiirt  Biul  Lord  Wcnioc  were  killed  on  the  field.  TJie  Dulte  of  Somerset 
ind  ibcnt  Iwent}-  other  persona  of  distinction  haying  taken  shelter  in  ii 
fktmh,  ver«  anrrmioded,  dragged  out,  aad  immediately  beheaded,'  " 

"Mia  George,  kave  7011  ever  seen  an  execution  7  "  eaye  Sara!). 

*/>faoald  like  to  see  one,"  saya  Algy,  in  an  otT-hand  wny.  "  I  ahull 
{El  papa  to  lake  me,  or  cousin  Dick.     I'm  miro  he  wilt  if  I  ask  him." 

"  Yon  horrid  children  1 "  says  Miss  George  ;  "  how  can  you  tnllc 
■■'•'it  iDCh  dreadful  things.  Please,  dear  Algy,  do  your  sum,  and  don't 
''it  blocks  and  heada.     Go  on,  Augusta." 

"'Quern  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  prisonera,'"  said  Augusta, 
'  aad  brought  to  the  king,  who  aaked  the  prince  after  an  insulting 
i.-jiniiar,  bow  he  dared  lo  invade  his  dominions. 

"  ■  The  young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than  of  his  present 
T'.'.nc-,  n.-plied  that  be  came  thither  to  claim  his  just  inheritance;  tlio 
..  ii'  r'liiH  Edward,  insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on  the  face  with  hiii 
.  r.ilti,   " — "Oh!"  says  Sarah,  reproachfully, — "'and  tlie   Dukea  of 

'  ..iTTiiei;  and  Glou '  "    But  here  the  door  opened,  and  instead  of  heroic 

.  I  ucfortunate  princes,  of  kings  savage  and  remorBclese,  of  wicked  uncles 
<::<!  fierce  bearded  barons,  and  heart-broken  and  desperate  queens,  a  beau- 
'J  young  lady  came  into  the-room  in  a  riding-habit,  smiling,  with 
'  r  ;^ld  hair  in  a  net.  This  was  poor  Catheiine's  shadow,  her  namesake, 
'.  [lappy  Catherine,  who  haunted  and  vesed  and  charmed  her  all  at 
^''■?,  wlko  atood  in  tbu  open  doorway,  with  all  the  Bunshine  behind  her, 
and  who  waa  Baying  it  was  her  birthday,  and  the  little  prisonera  were  to 

"  Yju  will  be  able  to  go  and  see  your  waters,  Miss  George,"  Mi.ss 
VmIkt  fioys,  smiling,  "  for  mamma  is  going  to  take  the  children  out  to 
liiuth  and  (or  all  the  afternoon." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  to  ?  tell  roc,  tell  me,  Kitty,  please  tell 
Ml-,"  (ays  Augusta,  flinging  her  arms  round  her. 

"  I  am  going  lo  ride  in  the  park  with  papa  and  Georgio  and  Mr, 
:''.-iaiicb,"  (aid  Catherine,  "  and  this  aflenioon  Aunt  Matilda  wants  us  to 
.   Ki  Sydenham  with  her." 

"  VThM  fun  you  do  have,  to  be  Bare  1 "  said  Augusta,  with  a  long  groan. 

And  then  one  of  lie  voices  as  usual  cries,  "  Catherine,  Catherine," 
fniD  below,  and  smiling  once  more,  and  nodding  to  them,  the  girl  runs 
-'■•nMtan  into  the  ball,  where  her  father  and  the  others  are  waiting, 

ptieDt  to  lide  away  into  the  bright  summer  parks. 

The  children  went  off  much  excited  half-an-hour  later,  Augusta 
ig,  Lydia  bustling  and  conseijuential,  and  carrying  a  bag ;  Algy 

blgmg  in  various  hops,  jerks,  and  other  gymnastic  signs  of  content, 

li  Mying  little,  but  looking  all  round  eyus  and  happiness.     Lunch 

r  counos— chopping  with  mamma — the  Zoological  Gsrdeua — 
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buna  for  the  bears — nuts  for  the  monkeys — there  seemed  to  be  no  end 
of  delights  in  store  for  them  as  thej  tripped  downstairs  all  ribbon-enda 
and  expectation. 

"  Good-by,  Miss  George,"  cried  Lydia. 

''  Good-by,  horrid  schoolroom,"  said  Augusta. 

<<  I  do  80  like  going  out  with  mamma  1  wish  I  always  did,"  said  little 
Sarah. 

The  children  were  not  unkind,  but  they  would  have  naturally  preferred 
feeding  monkeys,  to  doing  long-division  sums  with  an  angel  from  heaven, 
and  poor  Catherine,  who  was  only  a  mortal  after  all,  wrinkled  up  her 
eyebrows,  and  sighed.  But  her  momentary  ill-humour  was  gone  in  an 
instant.  From  her  place  on  the  landing,  she  heard  the  start.  The  brief 
squabble  with  which  children  invariably  set  oflP.  The  bland  maternal 
interference     .... 

The  carriage  wheels  rolled  away,  the  door  closed,  and  Gatberine  found 
herself  all  alone  in  a  great  empty  house,  with  an  afternoon  of  delightful 
liberty  before  her.  It  was  aU  sunny  and  silent.  The  pots  and  pans  down 
below  were  at  rest  fov  once,  and  hanging  quietly  upon  their  p^gs.  The 
bedroom  doors  were  open,  the  study  was  empty  ;  there  was  no  one  in 
the  drawing-room  when  she  looked  in,  only  the  sun  beating  upon  the 
blinds  and  pouring  in  through  the  conservatory  window. 

Catherine  brought  away  a  Tennyson  and  a  Saturday  Review,  and  came 
back  into  the  schoolroom  again,  and  -sat  down  upon  the  little  shabby 
sofk.  She  was  not  long  in  making  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  should 
do  with  her  precious  hours  of  liberty.  Her  two  Httle  sisters  filled 
every  spare  thought  and  moment  in  Catherine's  busy  life,  and  her  poor 
little  heart  yearned  towards  the  grim  house  in  Kensington  Square,  with 
the  five  narrow  windows,  and  the  prim-looking  wire-blinds,  behind  which 
Hosy  and  Totty's  curly  heads  were  bobbing  at  work  and  at  play,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

As  Catherine  waited,  resting  in  the  schoolroom  for  a  few  minutes, 
she  thought,  with  one  more  envious  sigh,  how  she  wished  that  she,  too, 
had  a  large  open  carriage,  to  drive  off  in.  She  longed — it  was  silly 
enough-— to  be  the  happy,  fortunate  Catherine,  instead  of  the  hard-working 
neglected  one.  She  thought  how  tired  she  was,  and  of  the  long  hot 
Kensington  Road ;  she  thought  of  the  other  Catherine  riding  away  through 
the  Park,  in  her  waving  grey  habit,  under  the  bright  green  trees,  with 
that  kind  red-bearded  Mr.  Beamish  curvetting  beside  her.  It  is  only 
an  every- day  story— one  little  pig  goes  to  market,  another  stays  at  home. 
One  eats  bread-and-butter,  another  has  none,  and  cries  squeak,  squeak, 
squeak.  The  clock  struck  one  meanwhile.  It  was  no  use  going  off  to 
her  sisters  until  after  their  dinner;  luncheon  was  not  ready  yet,  and 
Catherine  threw  herself  down  at  fall  length  upon  the  sofi^  and  opened  the 
paper  she  had  brought  off  the  drawing-room  table.  In  at  the  window 
some  sweet  sultry  summer  air  came  blowing  through  a  smutty  liJao-tree. 
There  was  A  clinking  of  pails  and  heavy  footsteps.     She  read  the  review 
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of  a  novel,  of  a  new  book  of  poetry,  and  then  she  turned  to  an  essay.  It 
WM  Mmething  about  women  and  marrying,  about  feebleness,  and  inapti- 
tude, and  missing  their  vocation ;  about  the  just  dislike  of  the  world 
for  tiie  persons  who  ooold  not  oondace  to  its  amusement  or  comfort. 
Crtherine  poshed  it  away  impatiently;  she  did  not  want  to  read  in 
hbtk  and  white  what  she  knew  so  well  already ;  what  she  had  to  read 
ihrifB  in  the  black  and  white  of  day  and  of  night ;  what  with  unoon- 
flcbof  philoeophy  the  tried  so  hard  to  ignore. 

A  poor  little  thing,  jost  beginning  life  with  all  the  worlds  and  dreams 
of  etriy  youth  in  her  heart,  chafing,  and  piteously  holding  out  her  soil 
Ihtle  haiuis  against  the  stem  laws  of  existenoe.  No  wonder  she  turned 
from  the  hard  sentences.  Anybody  seeing  the  childish  face,  the  gentle 
little  movements,  the  pretty  little  hands  which  had  just  flung  the  paper 
twaj,  would  have  been  sorry  for  her.  Catherine  did  not  look  even 
her  twenty  years  ;  for  she  was  backward  and  scarcely  full-grown. 
She  lodced  too  young  and  too  childish,  one  might  have  thought,  to 
be  sent  out  by  fiite  and  respectable  references  into  the  world.  One 
might  have  thought  that  she  should  have  had  older  and  wiser  heads 
to  think  for  her,  kind  hands  to  pull  her  out  of  difficulties,  kind  hearts 
to  dierish  her.  She  should  have  been  alternately  scolded  and  taken 
for  treata,  like  the  children ;  sent  to  bed  early,  set  lessons  to  learn — 
other  than  those  hard  ones  which  are  taught  with  stripes,  and  Icamt 
(dv  with  painful  effort.  Thus,  at  least,  it  would  have  seemed  to  us 
nnall  moralisers  looking  on  from  our  fancy-ware  repositories;  where 
right  and  wrong,  and  oughts,  and  should-have-beens,  are  taken  down 

from  the  shelf  and  measured  out  so  liberally  to  supply  the  demand 

lUlf  a  yard  of  favoiu:  for  this  person — three  quarters  of  trimming  for  that 
erne — slashings  let  into  one  siirtout  of  which  we  do  not  happen  to  fancy 
the  colour— or  instead  of  slashings  loopholes,  perhaps,  neatly  inserted  into 
another  ;  blue  ribbons,  gold  cords  and  tassels,  and  rope-ends — there  is  no 
end  to  our  stock  and  the  things  we  dispense  as  we  will  upon  our  imaginary 
men  and  women  :  we  give  them  out  complacently  and  without  hesitation, 
and  we  would  fain  bestow  the  same  measure  in  like  manner  upon  the 
liting  people  we  see  all  about  us.  But  it  is  in  vain  we  would  measiu*e 
out,  dispense,  approve,  revoke.  The  fates  roll  on  silent,  immutable, 
carrying  us  and  our  various  opinions  along  "with  them,  and  the  oughts 
and  shoulds,  the  praises  and  blamings,  and  the  progress  of  events. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  discussion  about  little  Catherine 
at  one  time— of  course  the  family  should  have  provided  for  the  three  girls ; 
her  Btepmother^s  relations  ought  to  have  adopted  Catherine  since  she 
had  no  relations  of  her  own  ;  Mrs.  Buckington  was  well-off ;  Lady  Fare- 
brother  had  more  money  than  she  knew  what  to  do  with ;  but  it  all  ended 
in  the  Httle  stepsisters  being  put  to  school,  and  in  Catherine  obtaining  an 
excellent  situation  through  an  advertisement  in  The  Times.  She  got 
sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  as  she  owned  the  interest  of  a  thousand  pounds 
besides,  she  was  rich  for  a  governess.    But  then  she  helped  to  pay  for  her 
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sisters'  ftcbooling.  She  could  not  bear  them  to  go  to  the  cheap  and 
retired  establishment  Lady  Farebrothcr  had  suggested.  The  aunt^  did 
not  insist  when  Catherine  offered  to  pay  the  difference.  People  said  it 
was  a  shame,  but  only  what  might  have  been  expected  of  such  worldly, 
pushing,  disagreeable  women  as  Mrs.  Buckington  and  her  sister,  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  And  so  little  Catherine  at  nineteen  set  to  work  for  herself. 
She  came — a  blushing,  eager  little  thing — to  a  certain  house  in  Eaton 
Square,  to  earn  her  o>vn  living,  to  help  those  who  were  most  dear  to  her, 
to  teach  Mrs.  Butler's  children  a  great  many  things  she  had  never  learnt 
herself.  What  a  strange  new  world  it  was !  of  stir,  of  hard  work,  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  undreamt  of  in  the  quiet  old  days,  before  she  left 
her  home ;  running  in  the  garden,  playing  with  her  little  sister  in  the  old 
wainscoted  hall— only  yesterday,  so  it  appeared — adoring  her  stepmother, 
being  naughty  sometimes,  being  loved  and  happy  always — ^this  was  all  her 
experience ;  so  small,  so  even,  so  quiet,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  might 
have  lasted  for  years  to  come — ^instead  of  which  now  already  all  was  over, 
and  the  tranquil  memories  were  haunting  poor  little  Catherine  as  sadly  as 
though  they  were  of  sorrow,  of  passion,  of  stirring  events. 

She  had  stayed  in  Eaton  Place  for  a  year  and  more,  depending  for  sub- 
sistence on  her  own  exertions,  for  sympathy  on  a  dream  or  two,  for  love  and 
home  and  family  on  two  little  school-girls,  whose  pencil-notes  she  read 
over  and  over  again  on  the  many  long  days  when  she  could  not  fly  off  to 
Mrs.  Martingale's  school  in  Kensington  Square  to  see  two  little  ugly  girls, 
who  would  rush  into  the  room  and  spring  into  her  arms,  with  as  many . 
jumps  of  delight  as  Algy  himself.  Catherine  used  to  tell  them  everything, 
and  depended  upon  them  for  advice  and  assistance  in  all  her  difficulties. 
She  had  a  way  of  clinging  to  eyery  support  and  outstretched  hand  which 
came  ia  her  road.  She  had  lived  too  long  virith  her  stepmother  not  to 
have  learnt  from  her  to  trust  and  believe  in  every  one  who  made  any 
advance,  or  who  seemed  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  kind  and  helpful.  If 
she  had  to  pay  for  this  credulity,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  price  would  be 
too  great  to  give  for  it,  it  is  worth  in  itself  so  much.  Time  after  time, 
when  any  one  spoke  by  chance  a  few  good-natured  words,  and  seemed  to 
ask  with  some  small  interest  how  she  was,  how  her  sisters  were,  how  she 
liked  her  situation,  and  so  forth,  her  foolish  little  heart  would  leap  with 
gratitude.  "  Here  is  a  friend  indeed,"  she  would  think  to  herself ;  "  I 
see  it  in  her  face,  in  his  manner.  Oh,  how  fortunate  I  am — ^how  good 
people  are."  And  then  the  good-natured  person  would  go  away  and  forget 
all  about  the  little  governess,  unconscious  of  the  bitter  pang  of  longing 
disappointment  he  or  she  had  inflicted. 

Meanwhile  time  went  on :  Catherine  had  worked  very  hard  for  many 
weeks,  kept  her  temper,  made  the  best  of  troublesome  times,  and  struggled 
bravely  in  her  small  little  feeble  way ;  and  she  began  to  feel  a  little  tired 
as  people  do  sometimes,  a  little  lonely  and  injured ;  she  was  not  quite  so 
simple,  cheery,  unconscious,  as  she  had  been  when  she  flrst  came,  and  the 
way  in  which  people  change  and  &il  imder  vexation  and  worry  has  always 
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seemed  to  me  the  saddest  part  of  pain.  The  Butlers  were  very  kind  to 
her,  but  she  lived  by  herself  in  the  big  busy  house,  and  if  she  dreamed 
and  longed  for  companionship  and  sympathy  that  might  not  be  hers,  one 
cannot  blame  her  very  harshly.  Catherine  thought  that  it  was  because 
she  was  a  governess  that  such  things  were  denied  to  her ;  she  did  not  know 
then  that  to  no  one — ^neither  to  governesses  nor  pupils  nor  parents — is  that 
full  and  entire  sympathy  given,  for  which  so  many  people — women  espe- 
cially— go  seeking  all  their  lives  long. 

For  all  this  discouraging  doctrine,  a  happy  golden  hour  came  to  the 
little  weary  Catherine  in  her  schoolroom  this  afternoon. 

The  sympathetic  friend  who  could  rouse  the  downcast  heart  and 
understand  its  need,  the  mighty  enchanter  whose  incantations  could 
bewitch  the  wearied  little  spirit  from  everyday  life  and  bondage,  and  set 
it  free  for  a  time,  was  at  hand.  Catherine  opened  the  book  she  had 
brought,  and  immediately  the  spell  began  to  work.  She  did  not  see 
herself  or  her  troubles  or  the  shabby  schoolroom  walls  any  more,  but 
suddenly  there  appeared  King  Arthur  sitting  high  in  hall,  holding  his 
court  at  Caerleon  upon  Usk.  It  was  Prince  Geraint  who  issued  from  a 
world  of  wood,  and  climbing  upon  a  fair  and  even  ridge,  a  moment  showed 
Mmself  against  the  sky.  It  was  the  little  town  gleaming  in  the  long 
Talley,  and  the  white  fortress  and  the  castle  in  decay;  and  presently  in 
the  dreary  coui*tyard  it  was  some  one  singing  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird — 
'*  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel ;  our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are 
great."  Catherine  read  on,  and  Enid  rode  away  all  dressed  in  faded  silk, 
and  then  Catherine  went  following,  too,  through  many  a  woodland  pass,  by 
swamps  and  pools  and  wilds,  through  dreamy  castle  halls,  and  out  into  tho 
country  once  more,  where  phantom  figures  came  and  fell  upon  Geraint. 
False  Doorm,  and  Edryn,  wild  Limours  on  his  black  horse,  like  the  thunder- 
cloud Avhose  skirts  are  loosened  by  the  rising  storm The  shadowy 

arms  struck  without  sound,  clashing  in  silence.  Great  fresh  winds  from  a 
distance  were  blowing  about  the  room  ;  the  measured  musiciil  tramp  of 
the  rhythm  was  ringing  in  her  ears ;  there  was  a  sort  of  odd  dazzle  of 
fanlight,  of  martial  strains  very  distant  ;  the  wheel  of  fortune  was 
making  a  pumping  noise  in  the  court  of  the  castle  outside ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  the  door  opened,  and  some  one — it  might  have  been 
Geraint — walked  in.  For  a  moment  Catherine  looked  up,  dreaming  still. 
It  only  took  an  instant  for  her  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  governess  once 
more. 

*'  They  are  all  gone  out,  Mr.  Butler,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  and  Miss 
Butler  are  riding  to  Caerleon,  but  they  will  be  back  to  lunch." 

Catherine,  who  had  quite  recovered  her  everyday  composure, 
wondered  why  young  Mr.  Butler  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  the  little  green 
volume  in  her  hand.  He  was  not  so  good-looking  a  man  as  Prince 
Geraint,  he  was  not  so  broad  or  so  big  ;  he  had  fair  curly  hair,  a  straight 
nose,  sleepy  grey  eyes,  and  a  smart  little  moustache.  He  was  dressed  like 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  with  a  flower  in  his  coat. 
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'*  I  am  afraid  I  can't  wait  till  they  come  in,"  Richard  said.  "  Perhaps 
you  would  let  them  know  that  it  is  to-morrow,  not  Thursday,  I  want 
them  to  drink  tea  at  ray  place,  and  the  children,  too.  Please  tell  them 
I  shall  be  excessively  disappointed  if  anybody  fails  me.  Good  morning, 
Miss  James,"  said  Richard,  ailiibly,  "  X  see  you  are  reading  my  book  of 
Idylls." 

Butler  ran  downstairs,  thinking  as  he  went,  "  Why  do  people  ever 
choose  ugly  governesses  ?  My  aunt's  Miss  James  is  a  little  dear.  Riding 
to  CaerleoD.  She  didn't  know  what  she  was  saying.  I  should  like  to  see 
my  uncle  Ilervoy  accoutred  as  a  knight  of  Arthur's  round  tablo.  Poor 
old  Hervey  I " 

As  for  "  Miss  James,"  as  Richard  called  her,  she  looked  into  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  and  saw  R.  X.  B.,  in  three  whirligig  letters,  all 
curling  up  into  one  comer  of  the  page.  She  blushed  up  now  all  by 
herself.  ^*  I  wish  people  would  not  speak  to  one  in  that  affable,  joking 
voice,"  she  thought;  and  she  did  not  read  any  more,  but  went  and  put 
the  book  back  on  the  drawing-room  table,  where  it  had  bjen  lying  for 
weeks  past. 

At  luncheon  she  duly  gave  her  message.  Only  Mr.  Butler  and  his 
two  daughters,  hungry,  blown  about,  cheerfully  excited  by  their  morning's 
expedition,  were  present. 

Mr.  Butler  was  the  usual  middle-aged  Englishman,  with  very  square- 
toed  boots  and  grizzly  whiskers.  He  was  fond  of  active  pursuits.  He 
talked  gossip  and  statistics.  He  naturally  looked  to  his  older  brother 
Charles,  who  had  never  married,  to  assist  him  with  his  large  family. 
Daughters  grown  up,  and  growing  daily,  tempestuous  schoolboys  at 
Eton,  a  midshipman,  two  wild  young  fellows  in  India,  another  very 
promising  stupid  son  at  collie,  who  had  gone  up  for  his  little  go  with 
great  Maty  Mr.  Butler  would  tell  you.  There  was  no  end  to  the  young 
Butlers.  But,  unfortunately,  Charles  Butler  greatly  preferred  Dick  to 
any  of  his  brother's  sons.  The  boy  was  like  his  mother,  and  a  look 
in  his  eyes  had  pleaded  for  him  often  and  often  when  Dick  himself 
wondered  at  his  uncle's  forbearance.  Now  the  cousins  only  resembled 
their  father,  who  greatly  bored  Charles  Butler  vnth  his  long  stories  and 
his  {^nimal  spirits. 

**We  must  go  without  mamma,  if  it  is  to  be  to-morrow,'-  said 
Catherine  Butler. 

"  We  could  not  possiMy  go  without  a  chaperone,"  said  Georgina,  who 
was  great  on  etiquette,  h:  e  was  not  so  pretty  as  Catherine,  and  much 
more  self-conscious. 

**  Capital  pold  beef  thia  is,"  said  Mr.  Butler.  "  Can't  Matilda  play 
chaperone  for  the  occasion  ?  By-the-by,  Catherine,  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear 
a  good  report  of  ypur  friend  Mr.  Beamish.  I  can't  afford  any  imprudent 
sons-in-law.     Remember  that,  young  ladies." 

"  Should  you  IJke  Dick,  papa  ?  "  said  Georgie,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Humph,  that  depends,"  said  her  father,  with  his  mouth  full  of  cold 
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b«r.  ''Ifihonld  have  thought  my  brother  Charles  must  be  pretty  well 
tired  out  by  this  time,  but  I  believe  that  if  he  were  to  drop  to-morrow, 
Dick  woald  come  in  for  Mnttondale  and  Lambswold.  Capital  land  it  is, 
too.  I  don't  believe  my  poor  boys  have  a  chance,— not  one  of  them. 
Doini,  Sandy,  down."  Sandy  was  Catherine's  little  Scotch  terrier,  who 
also  was  fond  of  cold  beef. 

"Dick  is  such  a  dear  fellow,**  said  Catherine  Butler,  looking  very 
sweet  and  cousinly,  and  peeping  round  the  dish-covers  at  her  father.  "  Of 
coune,  I  love  my  brothers  best,  papa  ;  but  I  can  understand  Uncle 
Gaika  being  very  fond  of  Bichard." 

^  Ob,  Richard  is  a  capital  good  fellow,'*  said  Mr.  Butler  (not  quite  so 
enthufiastically  as  when  he  spoke  of  the  beef  a  minute  before).  "Let 
Im  get  hold  of  anything  he  likes,  and  keep  it  if  he  can.  I  for  one  don't 
gmdge  him  his  good  fortune.  Only  you  women  make  too  much  of  hira, 
»d  hsve  very  nearly  spoilt  him  among  you.  Painting  and  raudc  is  all 
Tery  well  in  its  way,  but  mark  my  words,  it  may  be  pushed  too  far." 
And  with  this  solemn  warning  the  master  of  the  house  filled  himself  a 
gian  of  sherry,  and  left  the  room. 

Miss  George,  as  she  tied  on  her  bonnet-strings  afler  luncheon,  was 
wmewhat  haunted  by  Dick's  sleepy  face.  The  visions  of  Geraint,  and 
Launcelot,  and  Enid,  and  King  Arthur's  solemn  shade,  still  seemed 
tovering  about  her  as  she  went  along  the  dusty  road  to  Kensington, 
where  two  little  figures  were  beckoning  from  behind  the  iron  rail  of  their 
Khool-house  yard.  Presently  the  children's  arms  were  tightly  clutched 
round  Catherine's  neck,  as  the  three  went  and  sat  down  all  in  a  heap  on 
Mrs.  Martingale's  grey  school-house  sofa,  and  they  chattered  and  chirpec 
ia«i  chirrupped  for  an  hour  together,  like  little  birds  in  a  nest. 
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Tins  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  all  become  students  of  Art.  Nobody 
who  wishes  to  be  acceptable  to  provincial  society  in  the  autumn,  or  who 
would  join  in  after-dinner  conversation  when  there  are  no  politics  to  talk 
of  and  the  vintages  have  been  discussed,  will  venture  to  stay  away  from 
the  art-exhibitions  of  the  summer.  In  "  the  country  *'  the  Royal 
Academy  is  a  sort  of  Jerusalem  or  Mecca,  whither  the  tribes  go  up  to 
worship  at  the  shrines  of  art  and  of  society.  Social  orthodoxy  bids  us  go, 
and  few  dare  to  disobey.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  is  too  great.  To 
confess  before  some  fair  inquisitor  that  one  has  not  seen  the  favourite 
pictures  of  the  year  is  to  go  at  once  into  the  shade.  To*know  nothing 
about  them  is  to  be  an  outer  barbarian.  Every  educated  person  has 
good  taste,  and  every  person  of  taste  is  a  critic  of  art.  It  is  quite  per- 
missible to  an  educated  man  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  science,  and 
care  nothing  for  politics,  nor  theology  ;  it  is  even  allowable  that  he  should 
confess  to  entire  ignorance  of  vintages,  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
foints  of  a  horse,  to  inability  to  criticize  an  actor  or  to  appreciate  a 
singer,  but  he  may  not  confess  himself  incompetent  to  criticize  a  picture 
or  admit  that  he  knows  nothing  of  art. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  wring  this  confession  from  any  one- 
Its  object  is  the  far  humbler  one  of  finding  the  meaning,  and  showing  the 
philosophy,  of  a  single  epithet  of  praise  which  is  often  on  the  lips  of  the 
multitude  as  they  study  the  pictures  of  the  year.  The  unsophisticated 
public  who  know  but  little  of  the  technicalities  of  art,  and  nothing  of  its 
philosophy,  always  regard  it  in  its  relation  to  nature.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  indefinite  than  their  conception  of  what  that  relation  is.  "  How 
natural,"  or  "  how  like  nature,"  are  with  them  expressions  of  the  highest 
praise,  but  are  very  rarely  applied  by  them  to  the  highest  art.  Hence 
tlie  first  impressions  of  the  public  and  the  verdict  of  philosophical  critics 
rarely  agree.  They  look  from  different  points  of  view,  and  that  which 
strikes  the  one  class  is  invisible  to  the  other.  The  people  look  for  the 
"  natural "  in  art,  and  they  call  that  natural  which  reminds  them  of 
nature.  If  there  is  anything  in  a  picture  which  they  have  not  themselves 
seen  in  nature,  they  call  it  artificial  and  fail  to  appreciate  it.  By  their 
instinctive  rule  of  judgment,  the  closest  copy  of  nature  is  the  best  art. 
The  artist  is  a  reproducer — a  photographer  in  colours.  They  cannot 
understand  that  he  should  have  in  him  anything  of  the  setjr  and  the  poet. 
They  interpret  the  artist  by  what  they  know  of  nature,  and  do  not  dream 
of  letting  the  artist  interpret  nature  to  them.     Tell  them  that  true  art 
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adds  something  to  nature,  and  they  look  for  conventionalisms  and  symbols. 
Tell  them  that  in  a  true  picture  there  is  a  gleam  of  the  supematuraJ, 
and  they  will  look  for  ghosts.  Mr.  Frith,  in  his  later  prosaic  style,  is 
their  idol.  They  have  been  upon  those  Ramsgate  Sands,  they  have  seen 
all  that  there  is  in  the  Derby  Day,  they  are  quite  at  home  at  the  Rail- 
way Station,  and  they  crowd  round  the  Royal  Wedding,  to  see  how 
the  guests  were  dressed.  It  is  the  perfection  of  art — they  say.  It  is 
all  80  perfectly  natural  that  you  might  fancy  yourself  there. 

The  question  of  ''  the  relation  of  art  to  nature  "  is,  therefore,  not  a 
merely  abstract  one.    Popular  art-criticism  proceeds  on  an  imperfect  view 
of  that  relation,  but  always  keeps  it  in  mind.    The  great  public  look  at  all 
woria  of  art  with  a  vague,  unrealized  and  indefinite  standard  of  com- 
parison always  present  in  their  minds.     This  standard  is  "  nature.**     Yet 
how  thoroughly  misleading  this  standard  is,  the  demand  that  statuary 
should  be  draped,  and  the  objections  to  a  '*  tinted  Venus,**  alike  prove. 
For  in  art  we  not  only  see  what  we  look  for,  but  we  are  blind  to  what 
we  do  not  look  for.     The  supernatural  beauty  is  always  hidden  from 
those  who  look  for  "  nature.**     A  suggestion  of  the  sensuous  drives  away 
the  spiritual.     You  cannot  see  the  soul  looking  out  from  the  eye  if  you 
are  q)eculating  on  the  colour  of  the  pupil.     You  cannot  feel  the  power  of 
the  noblest  face  if  you  are  thinking  of  whom  it  reminds  you.     This  com- 
paring, this  looking  for  resemblances,  this  search  for  what  we  have  seen 
before,  is  entirely  destructive  of  all  true  and  pure  impression.    It  destroys 
that  self-surrender  to  the  spirit  of  art  in  which  all  true  enjoyment  of  its 
works  consists.     The  language  of  the  artist  is  a  dead  speech  to  those  Avha 
listen  only  for  familiar  accents  or  dim  echoes  of  a  voice  which  they  have 
heard  before.    His  guidance  is  useless  to  those  who  will  only  walk  with  him 
along  well-trodden  paths,  where  he  can  but  freshen  a  fading  recollection 
or  reproduce  a  spent  emotion.     His  purpose  is  to  lead  us  "to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.'*     He  has  a  new  thought  to  give  us,  a  new  emotion  to 
share  with  us,  a  glimpse  of  new  beauty  to  reveal  to  us,  a  gleam  of  "  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore  '*  to  make  visible  to  us.     But  a  theory  of 
art  which  denies  the  possibility  of  this ;  which  makes  the  artist  only  a 
copyist ;    which  will  have  nothing  in  art  which  there  is  not  in  nature, 
paralyzes  the  power  of  genius  and  breaks  its  spell.     Such  a  theory  is 
involved  in  the  popular  demand  of  "the  natural,"   and  so  far  as  this 
demand  affects  us,  it  draws  a  veil  over  the  shining  face  of  art,  and  darkens 
its  unearthly  light.     And  I  venture   to  think  that  a  settlement  of  the 
true  relation  of  art  to  nature  would  take  the  veil  away,  and  might  make 
the  walls  of  our  great  picture-rooms  glow  with  a  new  meaning,  at  least  to 
those  to  whom  such  thoughts  are  new. 

The  relation  of  art  to  nature  depends  on  the  relation  of  man  to 
iiature.  If  we  are  nothing  but  a  part  of  nature,  then  art  is  only  one 
of  nature's  works,  and  the  question  of  their  relationship  is  settled.  But 
Paterfamilias  and  his  daughters,  who  are  always  looking  for  nature  in 
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ait,  would  be  shocked  to  be  even  suspected  of  tliinking  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  there  is  not  in  nature.  Yet  only  on  such  a  theory 
of  human  nature  can  the  popular  theory  of  art  be  justified.  A  higher 
view  of  man  gives  a  nobler  aim  to  art.  The  ancients  said,  man  is  a 
microcosm,  a  little  kosmos,  an  epitome  of  the  universe ;  for  all  that  is  in 
it  has  something  more  than  its  reflection-*-has  its  consummation  in  him. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  truth.  For  just  the  same  reason  which  made 
the  Pagan  see  in  man  the  image  of  the  world,  made  the  Jew  see  in  him 
the  image  of  his  Maker.  Man  is  not  a  little  kosmos,  because  in  him  the 
kosmos  finds  its  top  and  crown,  and  nature  comes  to  consciousness }  but 
because  the  Being  above  nature  culminated  His  work  by  making  an 
epitome  of  the  faculties  whose  material  expression  the  kosmos  is.  There 
is  in  man,  then,  all  that  there  is  in  natme ;  but  there  is  something  more. 
With  him  something  new  has  come  into  the  world«-a  new  force,  power, 
or  infiuence.  He  is  not  merely  the  resultant  of  the  forces  contained  in 
nature,  but  of  the  imion  of  those  forces  with  another,  which  comes  from 
the  supernatural  region.  His  works,  then,  arc  not  merely  natural 
products.  He  is  something  more  than  one  of  the  forces  of  nature;  is, 
indeed,  in  some  sense,  antithetical  to  nature.  A  wide  range  of  free  action 
is  given  him  independently  of  nature ;  and  this  free  activity  sets  him 
above  nature,  not  making  him  independent  of  her,  but  giving  him  an 
empire  over  her ;  not  liberating  him  from  any  natural  law,  but  enabling 
him  to  rule  by  his  obedience,  and  through  submission  to  rise  to  victory. 
His  bodily  attitude  is  the  type  of  his  whole  position  in  the  universe.  He 
stands  with  his  feet  upon  the  earth,  but  he  faces  heaven. 

Here  we  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  relation  of  art  to  nature.  For  as 
art  is  the  sphere  of  man*s  activity,  it  is  everything  to  know  that  that 
activity  is  free.  It  is  not  free  if  man  is  only  a  part  of  nature ;  it  is  not 
free  in  so  far  as  man  is  a  pai't  of  nature ;  it  is  only  free  if  in  some  degree 
he  is  above  nature  ;  and  the  limit  of  his  superiority  is  the  limit  of  his 
freedom.  I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute  the  assertion  tliat  we  oilen  use 
our  free  activity  to  contradict  or  contravene  nature.  The  fact  that  in 
doing  so  we  briLg  in  disorder  and  suffering,  only  the  more  clearly  proves 
our  superiority  to  nature,  by  showing  that  we  can  add  something  to  the 
ibrces  of  the  world.  Over  against  this  fact  stands  the  other,  so  important 
to  my  argument  now,  that  we  can  make  use  of  nature,  can  imitate  nature, 
and  can  improve  on  nature.  But  it  is  just  this  which  we  call  Art.  In 
one  large  view  of  it,  art  is  the  conscious  use  of  nature  for  purposes  which 
are  other  than  natural,  and  which  we  therefore  call  artificial.  We  inter- 
fere with  nature  in  order  to  produce  something  which,  but  for  that  inter- 
ference, would  never  have  been  produced.  It  will  be  obvious  that  at  this 
point  the  subject  touches  on  theology,  and  in  this  direction  I  pursue  it  no 
farther,  except  to  say  that,  in  tliis  view,  ait  is  the  converse  of  evil ;  that 
whereas  the  one  is  a  disorderly  interference  with  nature,  the  other  is  an 
orderly  and  obedient  interference,  and  this  i^why  the  ancient  traditions 
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M^  tbit  il  VMS  only  ItImbi  man  had  aiiiiied  that  the  arts  aroae.  Art  la 
Aaaddtlioa  of  iomatMng  lo  nalnro.  Oar  naa  of  tho  tenni  nafcoral  and 
■liMal  oa  antirholiaa]  to  alKdi  other  ia  onlj  oDrteot  to  Ar  as  it  marka  a 
vide  difiiraDao  bolwein  art  and  nature.  Bat  *'the  artifidal"  in  ita 
IMrt  aoBie  k  not  that  whkdi  is  oppoaad  to  <^the  tuUnral^"  but  Oiat 
vUoh  inelndos  it^ond  ia  aomethiDg  more  than  it.  Art  ia  not  man'a 
aolsgoniam'to  natorai  it  ia  hia  oo-oporatioa  with  h«r|  hia  iihitation  of  heTi 
the  nnioB  of  hia  free  foroe  with  hen  to  prodtiao  that  whioh  nether  tnaa 
■or  oataio  oonld  prodnoe  bat  for  each  othor. 

It  ia  nol  needAil  to  appeal  to  abatraot  oonaiderationa  to  prore  thifk  A 
l^oe  at  what  are  called  ''  the  arte**  will  ilhisfenite  my  meaning,  while 
il  snibroea  my  tagunent.  The  arts  are  only  the  utilitarian  aide  of  art. 
Thftj  offeri  therefoffOi  praotioal  prgofii  of  that  whioh  in  the  higher  sphere— 
ia  i^Mt  wo  move  technically  tall  art--ia  hardly  oapable  of  pxoo£  It  ia 
iMNt  inatniotiTO  to  obaenre  how  in  the  arta  the  artificial  and  the  natutal 
lan  into  each  other.  Instead  of  that  sharp  line  of  demluriiation  whioh  our 
atdiaary  apeech  assnmtos  to  esiat,  the  apherea  of  man  and  nature  mingle 
iriMre  thflj  touchi  just  aa  the  seasons  do,  so  that  you  can  nerer  say 
jaeciiely  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Our  most  complicated 
and  wonderful  machinery  is  only  an  ingenious  ap{^ication  of  natural 
forces  and  laws  ;  we  depend  on  nature  in  the  Workshop  only  less  than 
m  tlie  field.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  things  wt;  call  natund 
products  owe  quite  ta  much  to  art  as  they  do  to  nature.  Nature  gives 
UH  very  little  without  Bolicitation.  She  does  not  give  us  metal,  but  the 
crude  ore  ixom  which  art  extracts  it.  Nor  does  Bhe  give  us  her  best 
vegetable  growths  herself.  No  one  will  say  that  wheat  and  barley, 
turnips  and  mangold,  are  the  natural  products  of  our  fields ;  or  that  apples 
and  pearsi  peaches  and  walnuts,  are  the  natural  products  of  our  woods : 
the  unproductive  forest  is  the  natural  condition  of  things,  and  it  is  art  which 
has  made  the  wilderness  a  garden,  and  only  art  which  keeps  it  from  re- 
lapsiog  into  wildness.  Not  are  any  of  the  products  of  our  fields  and  gardens 
purely  natural—- except  the  weeds.  It  may  seem  odd  to  say  that  an  apple 
or  a  strawberry,  a  rose  or  a  piootee,  is  in  any  sense  an  artificial  product ; 
but  the  market^gardeners  could  tell  us  that  the  term  is  strictly  applicable 
to  them.  Londoners  may  look  on  the  wonderful  animals  they  see  at  the 
cattle  •show  as  natural  products — the  farmers  look  on  them,  quite  as 
justly,  as  works  of  art.  They  bear  a  certam  relation  to  the  natural 
product,  but  it  is  the  relation  which  the  forged  iron  bears  to  the  ore,  or 
tlie  gentleman  to  the  savage.  They  represent  generations  of  culture,  of 
•election,  of  discriminating  care,  of  the  union  of  man  and  nature.  They 
we  entirely  dependent  on  that  union.  The  process  which  has  made  them 
what  they  are  must  be  continually  employed  to  keep  them  as  they  are, 
much  more  to  improve  them.  Lefl  to  themselves,  all  that  art  has  added 
to  them  is  lost,  and  they  .run  rapidly  backwards  to  their  primitive  orude- 
neis  and  wildness.  But  the  contrast  between  the  cultivated  and  the  uncul- 
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tivated  natural  product  exactly  and  most  aptly  illustrates  the  relation  of 
art  to  nature.  The  difference  between  the  two  things  is  the  difference 
between  the  artificial  and  the  natural.  It  is  the'  measure  of  what  man  can 
add  to  nature — it  is  the  proof  that  when  man  and  nature  work  together, 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  than  when  nature  works  alone  t  that 
art  can  help  nature,  can  improve  upon  her,  can  lead  her  on  to  the 
development  of  higher  forms  than  she  can  produce  alone. 

But  this  is  done  in  obedience  to  an  important  and  prolific  principle — 
the  principle  of  submission.  We  do  not  even  attempt  what  we  will,  but 
what  we  can.  Our  free  action  on  nature  is  necessarily  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  We  have  no  creative  power,  but  only  a  small  power  of 
ordering,  combining,  and  controlling.  We  cannot  develope  new  fruit  or 
flowers,  we  can  only  watch  for  nature's  own  movements  in  the  direction 
of  variety,  and  by  eliminating  adverse  influences  fix  and  retain  varieties 
which  would  else  have  been  transitory.  We  cannot  create  any  force,  we 
can  only  use  old  forces  in  new  ways,  combining  and  transmuting  them, 
and  adding  to  them  the  new  force  of  thought  and  purpose.  So  that  art 
has  its  basis  not  in  will,  but  in  science ;  and  science  is  self-surrender, 
submission.  It  is  power  because  it  is  knowledge — knowledge  that  has 
been  gained  by  giving  up  pre-established  theories,  resigning  all  desire, 
putting  away  the  seli'-will  which  would  decide  beforehand  what  nature  ought 
to  be,  and  whither  discovery  ought  to  tend,  and  "for  better  for  worse" 
going  to  the  feet  of  nature,  and  learning  her  ways  from  her  alone.  When 
science  has,  in  that  spirit  of  humility  which  is  her  true  spirit,  learned 
what  is  the  established  order  of  nature's  procedure — ^her  laws — art  is  the 
use  of  those  laws  by  obedience  to  them.  But  art  can  only  use  them  in 
the  spirit  in  which  science  discovers  them,  by  laying  all  resistances  aside, 
and  patiently  submitting  to  nature's  imperial  way.  We  give  up  our  ways 
to  learn  nature's  ways,  and  put  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  nature 
can  do  our  work,  and  we  can  work  together  with  her.  Then  it  is  that 
she  rewards  our  obedience,  lavishes  her  wealth  upon  us,  and  does  our 
bidding  with  her  might.  So  all  art  is  the  establishment  of  an  under- 
standing with  nature,  the  creation  of  those  conditions  in  which  nature  can 
serve  us,  the  free  use  of  our  will  to  take  obstructions  from  her  path,  and 
give  her  free  course  to  help  us.  We  stoop  to  nature  to  conquer  :  we  enter 
into  compact  with  her,  promising  to  honour  and  obey,  but  in  that  honour 
and  obedience  exercising  a  gentle  rule.  The  relation  of  art  to  nature  is 
typified  by  this  union.  It  is  the  marriage  of  free-will  to  necessity ;  of  mind 
to  force ;  of  liberty  to  law  ;  of  the  soul  of  man  to  the  great  works  of 
nature.  The  masculine  side  of  the  union  is  represented  by  nature,  the 
feminine  by  art;  for  art  can  do  nothing  but  obey,  and  by  her  obedience 
rule. 

This  principle  extends  to  art  in  all  its  developments.  It  is  more 
obvious  in  those  lower  forms  of  it  which  we  call  the  arts,  but  it  is  equally 
present  in  its  highest  forms.     Perfect  art  is  the  perfect  union  of  man  and 
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nature ;  but  in  the  hierarchical  arrangement  of  the  arts  those  are  highest 
in  which  there  is  the  most  of  man,  and  the  least  of  nature ;  and  those  are 
lowest  in  which  there  is  the  most  of  the  material,  and  the  least  of  the 
^irituaL  The  productive  and  mechanical  arts  are  lowest;  they  lie  at 
the  base,  and  are  in  closest  contact  with  nature,  and  in  most  subjection  to 
her.  Then  come  the  constructive  and  decorative  arts,  in  which  imagina- 
tion comes  into  restricted  play,  and  there  is  more  of  man  and  less  of 
nature.  Lastly  come  the  imaginative  arts — ^painting  and  sculpture  and 
music,  and,  at  the  head  of  all,  poetry  and  song.  These  arts  stand  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  nature,  as  the  stones  of  a  pyramid  are  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  earth  they  rest  on.  But  their  relation  to  nature  is  in  all 
cases  the  same,  and  on  the  preservation  of  that  relation  all  their  purity 
and  beauty  depend.  That  is  not  art  in  which  there  is  not  some  purely 
human  element,  nor  is  that  art  from  which  nature  is  absent.  There  is 
material  and  spiritual  in  all  art,  body  and  soul,  nature  and  man.  Even  a 
machine  exhibits  this.  It  is  a  process  of  reasoning  worked  out  in  metal. 
It  is  a  thought  embodied.  It  is  a  purpose  in  action.  Its  beauty  consists 
in  the  perfect  victory  of  the  presiding  thought  or  purpose  over  the  reluc- 
tance of  natural  forces  and  laws.  But  in  a  machine  the  whole  thought  of 
the  maker  has  been  directed  to  one  end — utility.  There  has  been  present 
no  thought  of  anything  else.  The  human  element  in  it  is  represented 
rmiy  by  a  practical,  presiding  purpose  which  the  machine  obeys.  But 
utility  belongs  to  "the  arts;"  they  only  rise  to  the  dignity  of  "art"  as 
tliore  is  in  them  a  moral  and  spiritual  element.  When  the  soul  of  the 
aitir*t  has  entered  into  his  work,  he  has  made  of  it  a  work  of  art,  and  he 
h^H.-iiks  to  the  souls  of  others.  Perhaps  it  is  in  architecture  that  we  see 
nx'St  clearly  the  growth  of  the  arts  into  art.  Architecture  stands  between 
**  the  arts"  and  "  art,"  and  partakes  of  both.  Practical  utility  is  its  first 
aim,  but  beauty  is  its  second.  The  true  architect  thinks  not  only  of  the 
purpose  of  his  work,  but  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  see  it. 
He  makes  it  express  not  only  a  presiding  purpose,  but  an  inspiring  thought. 
The  difference  between  King's  Cross  Railway  Station  and  Westminster 
UaJl  ihj  just  the  difference  between  architecture  as  the  art  of  building  and 
architecture  as  art.  In  the  one  the  architect  has  been  only  a  builder,  in 
the  other  he  has  been  an  artist.  The  one  has  thought  only  of  his 
Useful  purpose  —  the  other  has  lavished  love,  and  therefore  beauty, 
cu  hid  work.  The  one  has  built  a  most  convenient  place  for  passengers 
to  come  to  and  go  from — the  other  has  built  a  place  for  men  and  women 
t  J  gather  in.  The  one  has  made  a  roof  that  lets  in  the  light  and  keeps 
out  the  rain — the  other  has  made  one  into  which  thought  can  soar  and 
where  imagination  is  at  home.  And  that  is  the  true  test  of  a  building 
as  a  work  of  art.  It  does  not  obtrude  its  purpose.  The  Manchester 
Assize  Courts  do  not  remind  you  of  judge  and  jury.  The  splendid  halls 
at  Liverpool  and  Leeds  do  not  call  up  irresistible  associations  either  of 

municipal  politics  or  of  music.     Our  Gothic  cathedrals  do  not  merely 
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remind  us  of  sacraments  or  of  sermons.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  good 
buildings  that,  whatever  your  mood  of  mind,  you  feel  at  home  in  them, 
A  sense  of  peace  and  satis&ction  descends  on  you.  An  elevating  influence 
enters  into  you.  The  outside  world  falls  away  to  a  distance,  you  are 
lifted  above  it  sometimes  even  out  of  yourself.  The  spell  of  art  is  on  you^ 
and  you  linger  in  the  place  unwilling  to  break  the  charm.  It  is  with 
a  plimge  you  find  yourself  again  among  the  bustle  of  the  street ;  you 
seem  to  have  awakened  firom  a  pleasing  dream,  and  you  would  fain  close 
your  eyes,  and  dream  the  dream  again,  and  dream  it  always.  You  have 
had  something  of  that  enjoyment  which  beautiful  natural  scenery  gives, 
but  with  the  additional  mysterious  charm  which  the  human  element  in 
it  imparts  to  art.  That  human  element  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  art. 
It  is  that  in  it  which  '^  finds  us,**  as  Coleridge  says.  The  Great  Soul 
which  speaks  through  nature  speaks  only  to  an  elect  few — the  human  soul 
in  art  speaks  home  to  all.  And  it  is  that  human  element  which  is  the 
distinct  addition  that,  in  all  its  departments,  art  can  make  to  nature. 

But  though  there  is  in  all  art  this  human  element — though  the  artist 
himself  is  in  his  work — he  is  not  there  merely  to  impress.  The  true  artist 
is  full  of  his  thought,  and  not  of  himself.  He  does  nothing  for  mere  cfiect. 
A  great  work  of  art  is  always  faithful  to  nature,  and  impresses  you  in  the 
same  way  that  the  works  of  nature  do.  It  is  never  obtrusive.  It  does 
not  spend  all  its  force  on  the  first  impression.  It  keeps  its  beauties  in 
reserve,  and  does  not  shriek  its  story  in  every  passer^s  ear.  It  disappoints 
the  vulgar,  and  says  nothing  to  those  who  ai-e  in  haste.  *'  Is  that  all  ?  " 
say  the  tourist  crowds  as  they  *'  do  "  the  great  works  of  art  and  nature, 
and  truly  say  "there  is  nothing  in  them** — ^nothing  for  such  as  they. 
But  more  patient  students  have  had  the  same  feeling  at  first.  Those  who 
have  seen  St.  Peter's  all  say  that  it  gives  you  no  sense  of  its  vastness, 
that  it  disappoints  you  at  first  glance.  So  say  those  who  have  seen 
Niagara;  and  no  one  can  have  first  seen  Mont  Blanc  from  Cliamouni 
under  a  cloudless  sky  without  imderstandiug  for  ever  after  how  a  great 
wonder  of  nature  may  disappoint  at  first.  It  is  at  Sallenches  that  the 
monarch  is  seen  in  all  his  grandeur,  and  that  the  spectacle  overwhelms 
you — at  Chamouni  you  must  let  it  gradually  enter  in  and  fill  your  mind. 
So  with  great  works  of  art.  It  is  not  art,  but  artifice,  which  strikes  at 
first.  A  veiled  statue  is  a  trick  of  skilful  manipulation,  not  a  triumph  of 
genius.  A  stage  scene  is  wonderfully  effective  while  the  stage  is  occupied 
and  passing  figures  distract  attention.  But  a  work  of  true  and  noble  art 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  study  it.  Its  spiritual  beauty  is  so 
quiet,  so  gentle,  so  intangible,  that  it  can  only  make  itself  completely  felt 
by  those  who  will  give  themselves  up  to  it.  The  true  artist  does  not 
captivate — he  asks  for  self-surrender.  Sit  down  before  his  work,  let  its 
feeling  possess  you,  let  its  power  steal  over  you,  let  its  spell  bind  you. 
Then  you  will  know  that  there  is  inspiration  in  art,  and  that  the  soul  of 
the  artist  speaks  to  yours. 
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TWiit  |>md|Jai  tern  <>rily  ipplicaMe  to  ih»  pifltar»'goanuk    Forjnrt 

M  WB  ii«d  tOBMduqg  DMi^  tbati  iii««  ulilitjrin  Mdhheoton,  lo  we  need 

■wirhing  mem  duui  be«ti^  in  m  piotaie*    Te  repreMol  the  beentiiU 

aipieli  ef  Mttm  imif  be  one  aim  of  ert|  bat  it  is  &r  from  ita  higbeet  aim. 

Wf  wad  Miithfng  mote  tfaea  mere  oopiee  of  nature.    The  aomething  in 

■an  vlndi  than  la  not  in  natiir%  ahould.  be  eveiTwbflra  viaible )  ebthing 

iMtarial  Ibrma  widi  ajnritiial  beautyi  and  ■^^»»g  an  ideal  glory  orer 

aetnal  aoenea.    But  not  even  the  §aay  of  the  poet  mnat  be  a  law  tmto 

ilnlf.    There  is  all  the  diflerenee  in  the  world  between  obedience  and 

irigectioiit  and  art  that  apoma  •abjection  to  nature  wina  all  itavictoxieabjr 

ctedianeOi    That  obedienoe  ia  Ibil/  oonoatent  with  the  nobleat  idealiim. 

bdaad,  whether  it  be  the  preacher  or  the  poet,  the  actor  or  the  artitti  who 

vUmm  to  M  US  up  into  an  ideal  world,  he  tnuat  equally  make  his  footing 

■oe  upon  the  real  and  actual.    A  ladder  which  ahould  hang  from  heaTen 

sbofe  our  heads,  would  mock  ua  and  not  help  us  upwards— the  ladder  in 

tiM  patriardi'a  Tisim  stood  upon  the  oommon  ground,  from  whence  alotte 

ve  can  st^  on  it  for  our  aiirial  climb.     Such  a  ladder  is  all  true,  noUe 

art   Standing  on  the  earth,  it  reaches  upwards  to  the  invisible*    It  shows 

tiM  way  to  the  most  nobly  beautiful,  and  the  most  divinely  true.    It  takes 

as  out  of  the  material  environments  of  life,  and  lifls  us  to  ''  the  seventh 

heaven  of  invention."    It  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  something  nobler  than 

we  see,  and  purer  than  we  feel.     It  is  embodied  truth— truth  to  nature 

fim,  and  through  that  to  the  supernatural  which  nature  hides.    Of  course 

such  art  has  something  more  to  do  than  merely  to  copy  nature.    A  Dutch 

picture  copies  nature,  with  patient  detail  and  submissive  fidelity,  but  it 

degrades  rather  than  elevates.     A  **  Railway  Station  "  or  a  *'  Derby  Day  " 

laay  be  immensely  faithful  to  some  aspects  of  reality,  but  all  their  faith- 

iulness  makes  them  only  coloured  photographs,  powerless  to  awaken  an 

ODotion  or  breathe  a  breath  of  inspiration  on  us.     Such  art  is  of  tlie 

world,  worldly.     Its  leaden  wings  cannot  even  lift  us  from  the  surface. 

Its  heavy  eyes  see  no  celestial  visions.     Great  in  stage  effects,  it  appeals 

with  power  to  the  eye,  but  leaves  the  imagination  unkindled,  and  has  no 

message  for  the  heait. 

But  if  that  is  not  the  highest  art,  but  is  only  low  art,  from 
vhich  the  ideal  is  absent  and  which  is  dead  to  the  spiritual,  neither 
is  that  true  art  which  ignores  nature  in  representing  that  which  is 
snperior  to  nature.  Martin's  pictures  are  ideal,  but  their  idealism 
haa  no  foundation  on  nature.  They  are  painted  dreams,  and  they 
affect  us  as  a  dream  does  after  wo  are  thoroughly  awake.  Mr.  Paton*s 
•*  Pursuit  of  Pleasure  "  is  finely  conceived,  but  a  certain  gaudy  glory, 
and  a  contempt  for  gravitation,  take  us  out  of  nature,  without  lilting  us 
to  the  supernatural.  Nor  is  that  the  highest  art  which  has  a  language  of 
its  own,  whidi  is  full  of  conventionalisms,  which  paints  angels  with  wings, 
and  aaints  with  halos  round  their  heads,  and  which  endeavours  to  be 
spiritual  by  being  thoroughly  unnatural.     Such  art  is  so  dead,  so  out  of 
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harmony  with  reality,  so  dumb  to  those  who  do  not  know  its  jargon,  that 
not'  even  the  marvellous  genius  which  has  been  exhibited  in  it,  can 
entirely  preserve  it  from  decay.  But  even  heraldry  has  its  uses,  and 
symbolic  art  may  be  a  needful  stage  in  the  progress  towards  a  true 
idealism.  Whatevci*  may  have  been  the  defects  of  their  earlier  attempts, 
the  English  pre-Raphaelites  have  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence  on 
contemporary  art.  Beginning  by  a  reaction  against  a  conventional 
idealism,  they  rushed  to  a  most  inordinate  realism.  Disgusted  with  out- 
rages on  nature,  they  made  too  much  of  nature.  But  a  return  from  that 
reaction  is  bringing  them  to  the  true  relation  of  art  to  nature.  The 
highest  art  is  that  which  rises  above  the  slavish  copying  of  nature,  with- 
out sinking  back  again  into  a  more  slavish  conventionalism.  All  the  forms 
of  such  art  are  intensely  simple  and  natural,  but  through  the  natural  the 
spiritual  speaks.  The  saintly  glory  shines  through  the  features  of  its  saints, 
and  does  not  gather  in  a  ring  around  their  heads.  It  speaks  a  language 
all  can  understand,  and  has  no  jargon  of  its  own.  It  needs  no  initiation 
before  we  can  understand  its  mysteries,  excepting  that  of  the  pure  heart 
and  the  awakened  mind.  It  represents  nature,  but  in  representing,  it 
interprets  her.  It  shows  us  nothing  but  reality,  but  in  the  real  it  mirrors 
the  invisible  ideal.  A  statue  is  a  realized  emotion,  or  a  thotight  in  stone 
*~not  an  embodied  dream.  A  picture  is  a  painted  poem — not  a  romance 
in  oil.  Working  together  with  nature  such  art  rises  to  something  higher 
than  nature  is,  becomes  the  priestess  of  her  temple,  and  represents  to 
more  prosaic  souls  that  which  only  the  poet  sees — 

Tongncs  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Semions  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
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(BY  ONE  OF  THE  SURVIVORS.) 


Os  Saturday  morning,  SOth  December,  1865,  I  left  Fenchurch  Street 
Station  for  Tilbury,  to  join  as  passenger  the  screw  steamship  London^  to 
sail  that  day  for  Melbourne.  She  was  built  and  despatched  by  the 
MeauB.  Wigram,  of  Blackwall — a  firm  of  high  standing,  of  long  experience 
in  the  Australian  trade,  and  whose  name  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  equipment  und  management  would  be  good.  She  was  compara- 
tivelj  a  new  ship,  this  being  her  third  voyage.  Built  of  iron,  1428  tons 
register,  and  267  feet  long,  auxiliary  screw  of  200  horse-power,  very 
ioftilj  sparred,  and  ship-rigged,  clipper  or  modern  build,  long,  low,  and 
narrow,  which  said  she  was  built  for  speed — ^the  very  thing  that  induced 
me,  and  no  doubt  others,  to  choose  this  ship.  I  had  come  home  from 
Australia  a  few  months  previous,  and  had  selected  this  London  to  return, 
saying,  "I  can  spend  a  month  longer  time  at  home,  and  still  be  at 
Melbourne  as  soon  by  her  as  though  I  started  a  month  earlier  by  a  sailing 
Teasel."  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Martin,  a  navigator  of  great 
experience,  a  skilful  sailor  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  gentleman, 
I  should  say,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  So,  naturally 
enough,  we  entertained  high  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  safe  voyage. 

1  had  always  a  great  dislike,  or  rather  dread,  in  commencing  this 
Toyage  diu-ing  the  winter  season,  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  getting  off  clear  of  the  coast.  This  was  also  one  of  my 
reasons  for  choosing  this  ship :  she  having  steam-power,  the  danger  I 
considered  was  very  much  lessened,  as  well  as  a  saving  of  time,  and  I  felt 
in  undertaking  this  voyage,  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  perlect 
K-curity,  and  no  such  thought  as  fear  entered  my  mind,  wholly  reliant  on 
the  reputation  of  the  ship,  captain,  and  owners. 

Everybody  who  has  been  to  sea  a  little  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  the 
character  and  seaworthiness  of  a  ship,  and  of  course  I  have  mine ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  London,  would  not  exercise  my  judgment ;  would  have 
considered  it  presiunption,  and  quite  ridiculous  for  me  to  be  biassed  by  my 
humble  opinion  of  one  of  the  first  ships  of  London,  owned  by  one  of  the 
first  firms,  and  commanded  by  an  experienced  captain.  No ;  I  would  take 
^1  for  granted,  or  else  what  good  is  there  in  a  reputation  or  name  ? 

On  board  the  ship,  lying  in  the  river  oflf  Gravesend,  were  the  usual 
scenes  of  confusion,  preparation,  afifectionate  and  trying  partings  of  friends, 
generally  attending  at  departure  for  these  long  voyages.  About  two  oVlock 
in  the  day  we  left  Gravesend,  and  proceeded  down  the  Thames  on  our 
long  voyage  to  Australia,  or  rather  Plymouth  ;  for  on  a  voyage  we  always 
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look  forward  to  the  next  port  that  wc  expect  to  call  at,  though  it  should 
not  be  the  port  of  destination.  The  day  was  fine  as  we  steamed  down  the 
river ;  the  passengers  congregated  on  deck  to  view  the  country,  which  waa 
already  green,  and  also  to  take  observations,  as  the  saying  is  at  sea,  to 
examine  the  ship,  and  criticize  her  rig  and  general  appearance  ;  also 
to  notice  each  other  and  make  acquaintances.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
80  many  Australians  on  board  :  fiilly  three  out  of  four  had  been  out  there 
and  were  returning  again,  many  saying  it  was  for  the  last  time  ;  that  they 
had  got  tired  of  England,  and  particularly  London,  where  the  sun  had  not 
been  seen  for  a  month  ;  longed  for  the  beautiful  Australian  climate,  with  its 
clear  atmosphere,  blue  sky,  and  bright  sunshine,  for  ten  months  out  of 
twelve.  That  evening  about  sunset  we  anchored  at  the  Nore.  Though  the 
evening  was  fine  the  barometer  denoted  unsettled  weather,  which  we  bad 
the  next  day  (Sunday),  and  owing  to  its  severity  we  remained  at  anchor 
till  Monday  morning,  the  1st  January,  when  the  weather  had  become  fine. 
Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  we  were  again  under  weigh, 
steaming  down  Channel.  The  wind  was  ahead ;  the  day  pleasant.  We 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  coast — Margate,  Eamsgate,  North  and  South  Fore- 
land, and  Dover,  which  ^re  passed  about  4  p.m.  That  night  the  wind 
increased.  The  next  morning  it  was  dull,  heavy,  unsettled  weather ;  pretty 
strong  wind  dead  ahead,  with  a  nasty  short  Channel  sea  on  ;  a  great 
number  of  passengers  sick  ;  and,  as  usual,  many  regretting  having 
come,  and  would  certainly  leave  the  ship  at  Plymouth,  and  forfeit  their 
passage-money.  But  how  suddenly  we  change  our  minds  under  different 
circumstances. 

About  ten  in  the  morning  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Isle  uf  Wight :  the 
weather  still  boisterous,  the  indications  of  the  barometer  threatening. 
Captain  Martin  and  pilot  decided  on  taking  shelter  at  Spithead,  which  we 
did,  and  anchored  about  4  p.m.,  opposite  to  Byde ;  and  thankful  we  were, 
for  it  blew  fearfully  that  night.  The  next  morning  was  fine.  We  were 
under  weigh  again  about  9  a.m.,  steaming  out  of  the  St.  Helen's  Hoads  ; 
passed  out  through  the  Needles  at  noon ;  once  again  in  the  Channel ;  day 
fine,  wind  ahead,  heavy  swell.  Next  morning,  Thursday,  4th,  the  weather 
was  very  boisterous,  the  heaviest  we  had  experienced  as  yet.  By  this  time 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  London, 
and  I  must  say  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  her.  I  could  see  she 
was  a  ship  of  great  length  for  breadth,  heavily  sparred,  very  low  in  the 
water,  not  at  all  lively  or  buoyant ;  and  when  contemplating  the  thoughts 
of  her  in  a  gale^  I  actually  entertained  fears  for  her.  Opinions  were 
expressed  freely,  as  always  are  on  board  of  passenger-ships,  such  as, — 
"  Boys,  we  have  got  a  wet,  uncomfortable  old  tub  this  time,  and  if  I  could 
a£ford  it,  would  leave  her  at  Plymouth."  Another  would  say,  "  Oh, 
nonsense  ;  she  will  be  all  right  after  a  few  days,  as  she  will  lighten  by 
consumption  of  coal  and  stores,  and  we  will  soon  be  in  fine  weather.  La  a 
week  or  two  we  will  be  to  Madeha  :  all  plain  sailing  then  to  the  Cape, 
and  if  we  meet  any  rough  weather  there,  why  she  will  be  in  proper  trim." 
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Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  of  this  Thursday  the  4tby  we 

were  off  Plymouth  waiting  for  a  pilot.     Soon  a  fishing-smadt  with  three 

men  and  two  boys  in  her  ran  up  near  lu,  and  launched  a  little  boat  from 

tbeir  deck,  intending  to  board  us,  to  pilot  our  ship  into  harbour.     Two 

men  got  into  her— a  heavy  sea  running  at  the  time.     In  a  few  minutes 

ailer  casting  off*,  I  saw  that  the  little  boat  did  not  rise  on  the  ware  r 

presently  I  saw  the  heads  of  the  two  men  rise  up  on  a  ware,  and  could 

see  that  their  boat  was  swamped.  At  that  moment  I  heard  Mr,  Harris,  the 

chief  mate  of  our  ship,  give  orders  to  man  a  lifeboat.     Soon  the  men 

were  in  it  ready  for  lowering,  but  there  was  a  great  delay  in  consequence 

of  the  lowering  gear  not  being  in  proper  order.     The  detention  was  truly 

painful     Occasionally  the  two  heads  would  appear,   then  down   again, 

expecting  every  time  to  be  the  last.    Presently  our  boat  got  up  to  where 

they  were.    We  could  see  them  pick  up  one  man,  then  row  about  looking 

for  the  other ;  but  the  poor  fellow  had  sunk  only  two  or  three  minutes 

before  they  got  to  the  spot.     The  affair  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the  ship. 

Many  said  it  was  a  bad  omen  for  us ;   and  what  made  the  accident  appear 

worse  and  more  to  be  regretted,  was  that  it  might  have  been  prevented 

had  the  lowering  apparatus  been  in  proper  order,  or  Clifford's  patent. 

In  a  short  time  a  pilot- boat  was  seen  bearing  down  to  us.  At  about 
teu  o*clock  the  pilot  was  oj^  board,  and  we  running  into  tlie  Sound,  and  at 
;»cx,n  were  anchored  inside  of  the  breakwater.  The  afternoon  was  wet 
and  cold,  consequently  very  little  was  done  towards  preparing  lor  sea. 
The  next  moruing,  Friday,  5th  January,  was  beautiful,  clear  and  atill,  much 
like  a  November  morning  :  all  was  bustle  and  life  on  board  now,  as  it  was 
reported  we  should  aail  that  day.  Barges  came  alongside  with  coal,  and 
fiity  tons  were  added  to  our  Btock  and  piled  on  deck  in  sacks  ;  boats  with 
fctc-ck,  meat,  vegetables,  &c.  Many  passengers  joined  us  here  :  I  observed 
vUT  pasbengers  were  of  a  superior  class.  In  the  afternoon  my  attention  was 
culled  to  a  gentleman  and  lady  walking  on  the  poop  :  they  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  V.  Brooke.  Fortunately  the  lady  did  not  accompany  her  husband 
lu  this  voyage  ;  she  was  to  have  joined  him  out  there  in  a  year. 

.tVlmost  every  class  of  society  was  represented  on  board  our  ship — 
clerg}*man,  actor,  magistrate,  lawyer,  banker,  merchant,  tradesman, 
labourer— of  all  ages ;  mothers  with  their  children  and  nurses ;  beautiful 
and  accomplished  young  ladies ;  newly-married  couples ;  young  men  in  the 
prime  of  manhood  ;  wealthy  families  returning  after  a  visit  to  their  native 
country;  also  many  going  out  for  the  first  time  to  seek  their  fortune, 
full  of  hope. 

Two  of  our  passengers  left  the  ship  at  Plymouth — a  fortunate  thing 
for  them.  One  was  a  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  during 
the  trip  from  Gravesend.  He  expressed  a  great  dislike  to  the  sea  and  the 
long  voyage  before  us,  this  being  his  first  voyage ;  also  the  horror  of  being 
compelled  to  live  in  one  of  those  small  cell-like  state-rooms  for  two  months 
or  more.  When  he  left  the  ship  he  did  not  tell  us  of  his  intention  of 
not  returning;  perhaps  ho   thought  we  would  consider  him  a  coward. 
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llie  other  was  a  young  man  who  had,  from  some  family  quarrel,  taken 
passage  in  the  London^  unknown  to  them.  He  was  entreated  to  return  by 
an  advertisement  in  The  Times^  to  which  he  paid  no  attention.  The  last 
day  his  whereabouts  was  ascertained  ;  a  brother  came  on  board,  and  by 
urgent  entreaty  he  was  induced  to  quit  the  vessel.  I  know  of  three  who 
would  have  willingly  left  the  ship  at  Plymouth,  but  were  ashamed.  A 
young  man,  one  of  my  state-room  companions,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  who  was  married  only  the  day  before  his  departure — ^but  fortunately 
had  left  his  wife  behind — ^was  thinking  very  seriously  of  leaving  the  ship, 
was  quite  undecided  all  day.  All  he  wanted  was  a  little  encouragement 
to  have  done  so.  But  many  are  deterred  at  a  time  like  this  from  follow- 
ing their  desires  out  of  fear  of  the  opinions  of  others.  I  now  can  call  to 
mind  many  remarks  of  passengers'  forebodings  of  the  evil  to  come ;  of 
course  I  naturally  remember  them  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

At  dark  all  was  ready  for  sea :  Captain  Martin  gave  orders  for  all  to  be 
on  board,  as  we  would  sail  that  evening ;  but  the  more  knowing  ones  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  Captain  Martin  would  not  sail  until  after  twelve 
o^clock,  to  avoid  commencing  the  voyage  on  a  Friday.  There  is  a  super- 
stitious belief  amongst  sailors,  and  in  fact  amongst  many  who  are  not,  that 
Friday  is  an  unlucky  day  to  sail.  A  young  girl  said  to  me,  "  I  hope  we 
shall  not  sail  to-night." — "  Why  ?" — "  BecausaFriday  sail  always  fail."  I 
asked  her  if  she  was  influenced  by  such  foolish  nonsense  as  that  ?  For  my 
part,  I  said,  I  was  willing  we  should  sail  at  once.  The  public,  tJurough 
the  newspapers,  have  censured  Captain  Martin  very  much  for  putting 
to  sea  when  he  did,  and  disregarding  the  threatening  indications  of  the 
barometer.  In  justice  to  him,  I  will  state  that  at  ho  time  after  leaving 
Plymouth  did  I  hear  one  word  of  censure  by  anybody  on  board.  The 
night  of  Friday  that  we  sailed  was  fine,  Saturday  was  fine ;  true,  Sunday 
and  Monday  were  rough,  but  nothing  to  create  fear  for  a  well-found  and 
first-class  ship.  I  am  sure,  had  Captain  Martin  not  sailed,  say  until 
Sunday,  he  would  have  been  censured  by  the  passengers  for  remaining  so 
long.  In  judging  Captain  Martin,  we  must  go  back  to  that  time.  He 
would  argue,  "  I  know  what  the  London  is,  I  have  confidence  in  her  ;  I 
have  made  two  voyages  to  Melbourne  with  her  ;  as  a  matter  of  course 
she  would  experience  some  heavy  weather  during  these  trips,  and  if  I 
wait  for  fine  weather  to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  I  may  be  here  all 
winter.  It's  midwinter  now,  we  must  expect  five  days  stormy  out  of 
the  seven.  I  have  a  fine  night  to  start  with ;  true,  the  barometer  is 
falling,  but  the  storm  foretold  may  bring  a  favourable  wind ;  if  it  should 
not,  the  London  will  weather  it ;  and  more  than  that,  I  can  afford  to  use 
plenty  of  coal  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage." 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  passengers  were  nearly  all  on  board. 
We  found  that  a  larger  number  had  joined  us  there  than  we  expected 
to  see ;  so  we  made  a  pretty  large  party,  252,  including  captain,  crew, 
and  all  connected  with  the  ship,  divided  as  follows  :  —  59  first-class 
passengers,  52  second-class,  52  third-class,  89  belonging  to  the  ship,  and. 
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I  hnve  no  doubt,  a  lew  stowaways  ;  I  was  told  of  some,  and  I  knew  of  three 
on  board  whoee  names  were  not  on  the  published  list ;  say,  there  were  six, 
making  a  total  of  258.  The  number  of  passengers  were  163,  not  many 
for  80  large  a  ship  as  the  London,  but  160  too  many,  as  the  end  proved. 

lo  the  course  of  the  evening  the  usual  questions  were  asked,  as  it 
generally  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage — ^What  is  to  be  the  length  of 
time  fer  the  passage  7  and  usuaUy  bets  are  made.  One  would  give  her 
sixty  days ;  or  would  bet  a  dinner  that  we  would  be  able  to  take  one 
St  the  "  Albion,"  in  Bourke  Street,  by  10th  of  March.  Others  would 
give  her  sixty-five  to  seventy  days.  ■  One  man  said,  *'  1*11  take  odds  she 
never  gets  to  Melbourne.  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  at  Graves- 
end,  that  she  looked  like  a  coffin  ?  "  Not  a  very  comforting  observation, 
but  I  remember  it  distinctly. 

The  next  morning  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land :  we  had  lefl  in  tlio 
night.  I  asked  one  who  was  up  at  the  time  of  starting,  helping  to  heave 
the  anchor,  what  was  the  time  then ;  he  said  twelve,  or  a  little  before. 
This  our  first  day  (Saturday)  was  pleasant — light  head  wind,  ship  rolling 
considerably.  The  coals  piled  on  deck,  in  sacks,  rolled  down,  and  came 
very  nigh  killing  a  little  boy.  A  good  number  of  passengers  on  deck 
— making  acquaintance.  But  this  day  gave  us  the  last  opportunity  of 
SL-eing  mucli  of  each  other.  The  weather  the  next  day  became  severe — it 
was  too  unpleasant  to  be  on  deck,  and  a  great  number  were  sea-sick  and 
kcjt  to  their  rooms.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  lady  on  deck  at  any  time 
after,  excepting  on  the  last  day.  So  Saturday  passed  over,  and  Sunday 
came  in,  and  with  it  rain,  and  rather  heavy  Avind,  but  a  little  more 
favourable,  and  we  had  now  a  few  sails  set.  At  noon,  being  on  deck,  I 
L<jticed  that  the  ship's  position  was  posted  up,  which  I  now  forget ; 
I'Ut  I  distinctly  remember  that  our  distance  then  from  Plymouth  was 
170  miles.  Understand  what  I  mean  by  the  position  of  the  ship :  on 
bcjird  passenger-vessels,  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  distance  run  for  the 
la^t  day,  ending  at  noon,  or  since  last  reckoning,  is  posted  up  by  one  of 
the  officers  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  ship,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jmssengers,  who  generally  keep  logs,  and  can  see  their  position  every 
uay  on  a  map  or  chart.  In  the  afternoon,  a  clergyman  from  the  afler, 
t.r  chief  saloon — the  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr  I  think  was  his  name — came  to 
(ur  cabin,  in  second  class,  and  read  prayers  and  gave  a  short  sermon 
or  exhortation,  but  under  difficulties,  as  he  said  he  was  suffering  from 
j-ta-sdckness  :  also  the  water  occasionally  would  come  down  on  his  bare 
Lirad,  through  tlie  small  skylights  in  the  deck-house.  Divine  service 
^^.•^s  held  in  the  chief  saloon  in  the  morning,  I  think  by  Kev.  Dr.  "NVolly.  I 
suppose  very  few  thought  of  that  being  their  last  Sabbath. 

^londay,  the  8th,  came  in  a  little  more  pleasantly  ;  that  is,  through 
the  day  the  sun  was  to  be  seen  at  times,  but  the  wind  was  still  strong 
and  ahead,  and  the  ship  under  steam,  and  being  low  in  the  water,  she 
made  pretty  heavy  weather  of  it.  The  ship's  position  this  day,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  was  latitude  4G°  40'  N.,  longitude  7^  7'  W.     The 
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distance  I  can  remember  more  distinctly  was  102  miles,  we  being  now 
272  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  entered  on  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay — that  bay 
of  terrible  repute,  for  why  I  did  not  fully  understand,  but  do  now. 

There  are  impleasant  days  at  sea,  and  this  was  one  of  them :  no 
comfort  below,  nor  'pleasure  on  deck.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  aecond- 
class  acconmiodation  on  board  an  Australian  passenger  steamship  of 
London,  not  Liverpool.  The  cabin  is  between  decks,  entered  by  tlio 
main  hatchway  of  the  ship,  nearly  midships  and  just  forward  of  the  main- 
mast. As  far  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  ship,  this  is  the  beat  part 
to  be  in.  There  were  fiiiy-two  passengers  and  only  two  stewards,  not  a 
sufficient  number  to  do  the  work.  The  consequence  was,  the  work  was 
always  ahead  ;  everything  rough  and  dirty,  everybody  complaining. 

I  felt  rather  disappointed  myself  with  the  arrangements  of  the  ship. 
Coming  down  Channel,  I  saw  much  to  complain  of,  but  said  nothing  ; 
would  make  every  allowance  at  the  commencement  of  a  voyage,  knowing 
well  what  those  long  voyages  are,  and  trusting  that  all  would  be  right, 
once  we  leib  Plymouth  and  at  sea.  But  instead  of  matters  improving, 
they  grew  worse.  Of  course,  you  must  make  some  allowances  for  the 
severe  weather ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there  was  the  steam-winch, 
that  the  work  of  the  ship  was  done  by,  with  its  everlasting  din  and  rattle. 
It  was  placed  on  the  main  deck,  close  to  our  hatchway  ;  and  while  it  was 
working — which  was  more  than  hall*  the  time — we  could  not  hear  each 
other  converse  in  our  cabin  ;  au,d  as  for  reading — the  only  solace  at  sea 
— why,  you  would  just  as  much  think  of  taking  a  book  on  a  cold 
showery  day  in  winter,  and  sit  on  London  Bridge  to  read,  as  there. 
On  deck  it  was  worse  still ;  for  this  Londan  wiis  a  very  wet  ship,  much 
more  so  than  any  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  docks  were  continually  covered 
with  water,  more  or  less  swashing  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  and  she 
had  such  a  wholesale  way  of  taking  it  in.  She  would  roll  well  over  on  her 
side  (and  she  was  a  devil  for  rolling  !),  and  scoop  in  the  green  seas,  and 
then  it  would  take  ten  or  fifleen  minutes  before  it  would  run  off.  The 
scuppers  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  smaU,  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  I  can  very  well  remember  being  on  deck  that  aitemoon, 
standing  with  a  few  others  near  the  cuddy.  You  will  please  understand 
that  the  cuddy  or  chief  saloon  was  on  the  main-deck,  and  extended  to, 
say,  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  ship.  The  deck  over  it  is  the  poop,  and 
where  none  but  fu-st-closs  passengers  are  permitted.  From  the  cuddy 
Ibrward  to  the  forecastle  is  the  large,  clear  main-deck,  or  waist,  pro- 
tected by  bulwarks  and  a  rail  on  top,  in  all  together  over  six  feet  high — a 
good  shelter  from  the  wind  and  sea.  We  had  not  been  there  long  before 
over  came  a  sea,  wetting  us  effectually,  and  taking  us  up  to  about  the 
knees.  Presently  we  noticed  that  the  water  was  not  nmning  off.  "  Oh, 
I  see.  Who  will  wade  to  the  side,  and  take  away  that  door-mat  and 
rubbish  from  over  the  scupper?"  It  was  done,  but  still  no  difference. 
*^  Get  a  stick  and  run  it  down,  perhaps  that  will  cle^u:  it.  Oh,  I  see  now 
what  is  the  trouble,  the  scupper  is  filled  with  coal."     And  so  they  were 
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inoit  of  the  time  afler.  Thej  came  from  the  sacks  of  coal  piled  ou  deck. 
There  were  ako  large  lumps  that  had  not  been  put  in  sacks,  which  would 
roll  about  the  deckS|  to  the  great  danger  of  men's  legs.  For  two  nights 
•fier  I  could  bear  these  lumps  of  coal  rolling  about  above  my  head.  So 
It  auj  time  after  I  did  not  go  on  deck  oftener  than  was  required,  for 
ku  of  getting  hurt ;  as  there  were  always  so  many  things  knocking  about 
the  decks,  such  as  lumps  of  coal,  buckets,  empty  casks,  <&c.,  and  sometimes 
we  would  see  a  bag  of  coal  moving  about  with  the  water.  So  after 
remaining  on  deck  imtil  we  got  nicely  drenched,  we  went  to  our  happy 
home  beloW|  to  hear  dishes  rattling,  children  crying,  women  grumbling, 
auid  that  everlasting  steam- winch. 

While  we  were  at  tea  this  evening  (Monday,  the  8th)  the  ship  coni- 
nu^nced  to  roll  (it  is  often  remarked  at  sea  that  a  ship  generally  com- 
mecices  to  loU  and  pitch  at  meal  times),  and  shipped  a  great  deal  uf 
water,  which  boon  found  its  way  down  through  the  skylight  on  to  our 
beads.  Soon  after  we  shipped  another  heavy  sea-— or  rather  dipped  it  in 
out  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  it  came  rushing  down  our  hatchway  in  a 
body,  causing  quite  a  scene  of  consternation  among  the  ladies,  many 
scrtduning  at  once,  ^^  Oh,  we  are  sinking !  *'  others  crying,  *'  Shut  down 
ib«  hds  of  the  hatch  I ''  One  man  who  had  come  liomo  in  her  from  Mel- 
boume  said,  '*  Oh,  you  must  not  mind  this,  it  is  an  old  trick  of  the 
Lomloii's ;  und  moru  thiiu  tLut,  il'  the  lids  of  the  hatch  are  bhut  down,  it 
will  hot  prevent  thy  water  coming  ilown — they  are  not  made  properly  : 
lU  »ide6  of  the  covering  of  the  hateh  don't  lit  cloae  to  the  combings,  and 
aieu  the  water  iloata  up  the  lid,  and  comes  down  nearly  the  same  as 
llicuyli  tJiere  were  none  I  "  all  of  which  proved  true.  After  a  time  the 
Hater  on  deck  bubbided.  Then  the  men  had  to  iiiU  tu  and  carry  up  the 
Water  in  buckets  out  of  their  btate-ruoms,  to  save  their  elolhes  I'roui 
Wing  spoilt.  This  continued  nearly  all  night ;  for  by  the  time  the  rooms 
Vicre  free,  down  would  come  another  supply.  Ail  the  women,  excepting  a 
jt-w,  i-emained  up  all  night :  not  that  there  was  any  danger — or  raihcr  I 
did  not  consider  there  was.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  bed,  as  our 
iiJe  of  the  ship  was  dry,  wo  being  then  on  the  windward  bide.  At  four 
iu  ihe  morning  (of  Tuesday,  the  Dth),  1  found  that  the  shij)  wiis  then  on 
li.e  other  tack,  that  we  had  the  leeward  side,  consequently  the  water ; 
and  1  heard  a  lady  in  next  state-room  asking  some  others,  her  coni- 
{(uiioDs  who  had  remained  up  all  night,  to  come  and  assist  her  in  keeping 
ibe  state-room  dry,  saying  they  could  pray  and  work  too,  r^s  she  did  ;  I  at 
once  got  up  and  assisted  her. 

When  daylight  came  iu,  we  learned  that  the  wind  was  still  ahead, 
the  weather  heavy,  the  ship  under  steam,  and  making  very  httle  progress. 
About  ten  o'clock  I  went  on  deck,  and  found  that  the  jibboom  Wiis 
ciurritd  away,  and  the  fore-royal-mast  broken  in  two  and  hanging  down  : 
*»oon  after  the  foretopgaliant-mast  broke  off,  then  the  foretop-niast,  and 
^  hanging  down  a  wreck.  That  day,  some  time  after,  the  main-royal- 
liiAat  was  carried  away.     The  first  part  of  the  day  rather  pleasant  :  I 
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remember  the  sua  was  shining  when  I  went  on  deck  to  see  the  wreck  of 
the  foretop-mast.  But  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  wind  in- 
creased— ^the  ship  labouring  very  much,  and  a  prospect  of  a  wild  night. 
Many  now  began  to  express  fears,  and  question  the  propriety  of  the  captain 
still  forcing  the  ship  in  the  face  of  a  head-sea.  We  had  several  passengers 
on  board  who  had  been  sailors.  One,  I  remember,  John  Hickman,  from 
Ballarat,  had  his  wife  and  four  children  on  board.  He  told  me  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  was,  if  I  remember  right,  fourteen  years 
at  it.  In  the  aflernoon  of  this  day,  I  saw  Hickman  come  down  from  the 
deck.  "  Well,  Hickman,"  said  I,  "  how  do  matters  look  on  deck  ? "  He 
said  in  reply — "  I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  sea  ;  I  have  been  in  a  good 
many  vessels,  and  I  know  something  about  them,  but  I  never  yet  saw  one 
behave  as  this.  She  frightens  me — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her." 
The  same  opinions  were  expressed  by  others.  The  women  all  this  time 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  fear ;  but  their  fears  were  no  proof  of  danger. 
By  seven  or  eight  o'clock  matters  grew  worse,  the  gale  increasing.  One 
of  the  lifeboats  was  carried  away — lifted  out  of  the  davits  by  the  sea. 
Shipping  a  deal  of  water,  our  hatches  had  to  be  closed ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  this  did  not  prevent  the  water  coming  in,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  all  was  confusion  and  terror  in  our  second-class  cabin  : 
ladies  clinging  to  you,  and  beseeching  you  to  stay  beside  them ;  some  in 
their  rooms  reading  and  praying,  but  the  majority  out  in  the  open  cabin. 
Fear  at  this  time  was  not  confined  entirely  to  the  females.  Most  of  the 
men  had  fear  on  their  faces.  I  myself  began  to  feel  very  uneasy,  for  I 
heard  expressions  of  doubt  and  fear  from  many  who  understood  nautical 
matters.  Mr.  Munroe,  one  of  the  surviving  passengers,  and  who  had 
formerly  been  at  sea,  came  down  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  asked  him  how 
things  looked  on  deck.  He  said,  "  I  have  been  on  the  poop  all  the  night, 
and  the  sight  up  there  is  really  terrible — seas  mounting  right  over  her.'* 
"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger?  "  I  asked.  "  Yes  ;  not  so  much  from 
the  violence  of  the  gale,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  ship."  He  added  that 
Captain  Martin  had  been  on  deck  all  the  time,  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  he  was  not  at  rest  in  his  mind  as  to  the  fate  of  his  ship.  He 
(Munroe)  said,  "  I  dread  to  be  down  here,  but  I  am  nearly  perished  by 
being  on  deck  so  long."  And  no  wonder  he  dreaded  being  below.  Apart 
from  the  horror  of  being  in  the  company  of  nearly  frantic  girls  and  women, 
who  thought  that  every  roll  would  be  the  last,  and  not  quite  clear  on  that 
point  yourself,  there  was  the  discomfort  that  at  every  roll  of  the  ship  the 
water  would  shoot  down  the  hatchway,  first  one  side,  then  the  other — then 
wash  to  and  fro  the  same  as  on  the  upper  deck.  Then  worse  than  all  was 
the  steam,  produced  by  water  that  went  down  the  engine-hatch  on  to  the  hot 
machinery :  this  steam  came  forward  and  lodged  in  our  cabin,  which  was 
very  suffocating.  During  any  lull  of  the  sea  we  lifted  the  lid  to  get  some 
frei^  air,  but  most  of  the  time  we  could  not  see  each  other  five  feet  apart. 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  sitting  on  the  tables.  That  night  was  really 
terrible,  but  the  next  was  worse.     The  ship  at  this  time  was  hove-to,  and 
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oh !  how  the  would  roll  I     It  was  no  gentle,  undulating  motion ;  rIic 
would  roll  on  her  side  until  you  were  in  doubts  of  her  ever  coming 
op  agfun.     Then  up  she  would  come  with  a  jerk ;  and  when  she  did 
jm  there  was  a  general  displacement  of  boxes,  trunks,  chairs,  buckets, 
and  other  moTeable  articles,  placed  on  board  in  confusion  at  Gravesend 
and  Pljmonth.     How  the  passengers  &red  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ship, 
or  whi^  their  fears  werey  I  can't  saj.     Those  in  the  after-part,  I  think, 
would  not  see  the  same  danger  as  we ;  at  any  rate  they  would  not  be 
80  inoonyenieuced  as  we  were.     We  could  now  see  that  we  had  more 
than  the  dangers  of  a  gale  to  contend  with.     It  was  quite  evident  our 
ghip  was  deeply,  if  not  over  laden.     She  was  a  ship  built  for  speed,  of 
great  length  for  her  breadth — belonging  to  a  class  of  ships  that  cannot 
be  loaded  with  safety  in  proportion  to  her  tonnage,  like  those  of  the  old 
«tyle.     She  was,  perhaps,  safe  enough  when  properly  loaded,  with  less 
top-hamper,   not  so    heavily  sparred,   and    properly    equipped.      And 
besides,  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  on  board  that  she  was  not  prepared 
ft^  a  gale.     It  appeared  as  if  she  had  been  forced  to  s^a  in  a  hurry, 
and  there  was  confusion  above  deck   as  well  as   below.      Work  was 
always  ahead.     The  sailors  were  continually  at  work,  and  yet  the  ship 
was  never  "  snugged,*'  as  the  sajring  is  at  sea.     The  crew  had  not  got 
used  to  the  ship  ;   and,  another  difficulty,   many  were  foreigners,   and 
did  not  understand  English.     Once  I  saw  Mr.  Angel,  one   of  the  officers, 
directing  a  man  to  do  something  :  the  poor  fellow  was  anxious  to  do  it 
right,  but  every  attempt  was  wrong  ;   at  last  I  discovered  that  he    did 
not  understand  a  word  that  was  said  to  him.     I  also  noticed  a  want  of 
regularity  and  discipline  in  the  ship.     I  make  this  observation  with  no 
desire  to  throw  discredit  on  any  one,  or  insinuate  that  the  loss  of  the 
sliip  was  in  any  way  attributable  to  this ;  but  I  think  it  will  all  tend  to 
hliow  that  there  was  not  that  sufficient  preparation,  or  that  proper  regard 
to  life,  at  the  outset,  and  in  the  despatching  of  the  ship,  that  there  ought 
to  have  been ;  yet  I  feel  fully  convinced  as  I  now  write  this,  that  had  the 
same  gale  overtaken  us  two  months  after,  on  the  last  week  of  our  voyage, 
the  London  would  not  have  succumbed  to  it  as  she  did.     I  believe  she 
was  a  good,  strong,  well-built  ship  ;  but  that  is  not  where  the  fault  rests; 
it*s  in  the  cramming  her  so  full  of  goods  that  even  the  space  allotted  to 
the  passengers  was  encroached  on.     This  interfered  with  the  working  of 
the  ship  when  trouble  overtook  us. 

As  I  said  before,  fear  was  not  confined  to  the  females  ;  we  all  expe- 
rienced it  more  or  less.  Of  course  we  men  endeavoured  to  disguise  our 
real  feelings  from  them — going  from  one  room  to  the  other  cheering  them 
up  as  best  we  could.  This  state  of  things  continued  all  night.  About 
two  in  the  morning  (Wednesday)  I  went  to  my  room,  and  had  a  short 
sleep,  the  last  I  had  in  the  London.  When  I  awoke  I  then  found  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  cabin — not  so  much  water  coming  down,  and  the 
ship  rolling  less  :  she  had  been  put  round  an  hour  before  to  return  to 
Plymouth,  and  was  running  close-hauled. 
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When  daylight  came  in,  the  wind  had  somewhat  abated,  but  the  sea 
was  very  heavy.  We  then  had  to  go  to  work,  and  carry  up  water  out  of 
our  rooms.  I  went  on  deck  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  looked  over  the 
side  just  abafl  the  main  rigging,  and  saw  the  two  pieces  of  broken  booma 
that  had  been  carried  away  the  previous  day,  still  towing  by  the  iron 
rigging  and  thumping  against  the  ship's  sides.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
firemen  that  night  that  there  were  one  or  two  forward  dead-lights  knocked 
in  by  these  booms.  The  most  of  this  day,  say  up  to  three  o'clock,  the 
crew  were  engaged  in  getting  in -board  the  wreck  of  the  boom,  for  what 
purpose  I  never  understood,  nor  do  I  know  now,  unless  it  was  fear  of  it 
coming  in  contact  with  the  screw.  Even  so  I  think  that  in  towing  it  to 
the  stern,  and  then  letting  it  go  adriH;,  there  would  have  been  no  danger. 
As  it  was,  it  proved  a  cause  of  trouble  to  us :  it  was  lashed  that  afternoon 
just  alongside  of  the  engine-room  skylight,  and  at  night,  when  the  gale 
increased,  if;  got  loose  from  its  lashings  and  was  knocking  about,  there 
always  being  a  deal  of  water  on  the  deck  ;  and  by  the  action  of  it  and 
the  sea  the  skylight  over  the  engine-room  was  carried  away,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  ship's  loss. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  morning  that  we  were  returning  to 
England,  everybody  appeared  much  pleased.  Then  commenced  new 
speculations,  many  saying  they  would  not  return  in  this  ship,  they  didn't 
like  her,  some  would  go  by  another  vessel,  some  would  give  up  going  to 
Australia  altogether.  Several  asked  me  what  I  intended  doing.  I  said, 
'*  If  the  ship  goes  I  go.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  London  "  (although  I  was 
the  previous  night,)  "  if  she  is  properly  managed.  When  she  gets  repaired 
and  put  in  proper  sea-trim,  she  will  go  all  right  She  was  started  this  time 
before  she  was  ready.  I  think  the  owners  and  captain  will  have  learned  a 
severe  lesson  not  to  attempt  the  like  again." 

We  had  a  scrambling  dinner  that  day,  which  was  the  last  meal  we  had 
together.  It  was  very  good,  under  the  circumstances, — thanks  to  a  good 
steward. 

A  small  vessel  passed  near  us.  I  did  not  see  her,  not  happening  to 
be  on  deck  at  the  time,  but  I  heard  many  speaking  of  having  seen  her. 
People  have  since  asked  why  Captain  Martin  did  not  request  this  vessel 
to  remain  near  us.  That  is  a  question  no  one  can  answer.  He  may 
have  said,  **  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  ray  own  ship,"  and  I  know  the 
feeling  in  our  cabin  was  perfect  reliance  on  his  judgment.  The  whole 
day  (Wednesday)  was  dull  and  gloomy ;  heavy  cross  seas,  ship  labouring, 
no  comfort  anywhere.  Darkness  came  on  early,  the  wind  increased,  the 
sky  looked  wild,  everything  bespoke  a  terrible  night :  and  the  anxious 
countenances  of  all  seemed  to  have  forebodings  of  danger.  I  dreaded  the 
thoughts  of  another  such  night  as  last.  I  thought  of  the  hatchway,  and 
said  to  Munroe,  "  Here  is  night  coming  on,  and  a  prospect  of  a  severe  one, 
and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  water  coming  down.'*  He 
said,  "I  know  it.  I  have  told  Mr.  Harris  (the  first  oflicer)  about  it, 
and  all  the  satisfaction  I  got  was,  *  Let  it  go  down.'     If  they  would  only 
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let  me  hare  canyas  and  pnmp-tacks,  I  would  do  it  myself.  I  will  try 
again."  After  a  while  I  heard  some  one  hammering  overhead.  When 
he  returned,  I  said,  "  Well,  you  have  succeeded  at  last."  He  said,  "  No, 
only  psrtially.  I  got  enough  canva.s,  but  could  get  only  half  enough  pump- 
tacb.  Everything  is  alike  on  board,  everything  in  confusion,  nothing  can 
be  got  that  is  required." 

At  length  night  set  in :  hatches  were  closed  down  and  fastened  on 
the  inside,  to  prevent  the  water  from  floating  them  up  ;  but  still  the 
water  came  in — ^first  one  side,  then  the  other— -with  every  roll.  By  seven 
or  ^bt  o'clock  we  were  in  as  great  a  state  of  terror  as  on  the  previous 
oigbt,  and  with  more  cause,  for  the  gale  was  more  violent.  The  steam 
vas  so  troublesome  that  we  could  not  open  the  lids  for  a  moment  to  let  in 
air.  The  sensation  in  the  cabin  then  was  really  awful.  I  never  shall  be 
able  to  convey  an  idea  of  it.  Imagine  what  your  feelings  would  be, 
waiting  and  expecting  every  moment  to  meet  death.  Add  to  that  the 
<lianal  sound  of  water  rushing  in.  You  could  not  see  it  through  the 
elood  of  steam  and  dim  lights,  and  were  not  sure  whether  the  ship  was 
filling  or  not ;  in  fact,  a  foot  of  water  washing  to  and  fro,  carrying  with 
H  ereiy  movable  article,  strengthened  your  fears  that  she  was.  Then 
It  ereiy  heavy  roll  a  woman  shrieked.  There  was  one  young  girl  nearly 
6antic  By  nine  o'clock  we  were  in  worse  state  than  ever ;  when  the 
ilup  rolled  there  would  be  nearly  two  feet  of  water  in  the  cabin.  It  would 
come  in  with  a  rush,  then  back  agkin  to  the  other  side,  carrying  with  it 
ttjtbing  that  waa  not  lashed.  The  boards  of  the  lower  berths  were 
vasbed  out,  and  the  bedding  would  drop  down,  and  then,  by  the  roll  of 
the  abip,  was  carried  out  into  the  cabin,  and  there  floated  about.  There 
•aa  a  lady  in  next  state-room — about  the  only  one  who  remained  in  her 
bertb — and  whom  I  was  assisting  to  prevent  her  trunks  being  broken ; 
botb  of  US  up  to  our  knees  in  water,  in  which  various  articles,  such  as 
Ixiekets,  pieces  of  boxes,  clothing  of  every  description,  apples,  books  and 
papers  were  swimming.  A  few  of  the  women  were  quite  collected — talk- 
ing as  calmly  as  on  land.  One  in  particular  I  remember,  Mrs.  M  ■  ■■■,  who 
Uoome  home  in  this  ship  on  her  last  voyage  from  Melbourne ;  she  said  to 
He,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  never  should  see  land  again.  I  am  loth  to  give  up  life, 
ixit  it  if  not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  for  those  I  leave  behind. 
I  wu  married  only  two  months  before  leaving  Melbourne.  I  know  my 
Insband  will  mourn  my  death  very  much.  I  came  home  to  settle  some  pro- 
faty.  And  another  thing  I  regret  very  much  is,  that  I  have  brought  this 
little  niece  of  mine  with  me"  (a  nice  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years). 
'^I  mduocd  her  father  and  mother  to  let  her  come  with  me.''  *^  Never 
lund,"  says  the  little  niece,  '*  I  am  happy,  aunt,  and  we  will  die  together." 
And  I  think  they  did.  They  were  the  last  whom  I  spoke  to  in  the  cuddy, 
joit  before  leaviqg  the  ship.  They  were  then  close  together,  sitting  at 
QM  of  the  tablet^  and  the  water  nearly  up  to  the  seat,  and  not  far  from  %he 
ScT.  Mr.  Draper. 

I  often  atood  that  night  watching  tha  port-hole  in  the  state-room — 
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when  the  ship  would  take  those  awful  lurches.  I  would  see  the  w« 
dark  and  still  against  the  glass  of  the  port ;  it  would  remain  so  for  haJ 
minute  or  more.  I  would  say  to  myself,  '*  Is  she  sinking  now,  and  twei 
feet  under  water,  or  is  she  at  her  old  tricks  ? "  Presently  I  would  i 
the  water  in  a  foam  against  the  glass,  and  then  I  would  say,  "  She  is 
right  yet." 

So  the  evening  wore  on — all  of  us  more  or  less  frightened ;  with  t 
females,  some  reading  and  praying,  some  their  husbands  comforting, 
one  cabin  where  there  were  several  congregated,  one  woman  had  fi 
children :  two  of  the  smaller  ones  were  playing  about  in  the  bed  as  hap 
as  could  be  :  some  one  remarked  that  their  innocence  and  happiness  wi 
to  be  envied.  The  children  at  no  time  showed  much  fear — even  those 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age  did  not  seem  to  realize  their  danger.  Sevei 
females,  still  seated  on  the  tables,  had  never  been  in  bed  since  Sund 
night ;  their  clothes  wet,  their  eyes  red  from  the  hot  steam.  Occasiona 
a  man  would  come  in  from  the  deck,  and  his  report  would  be  anythi 
but  consoling.  Our  means  of  getting  on  deck  now  was  through  to ' 
after-part,  and  up  through  the  cuddy. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  purser  of  the  ship  came  into  our  cabin, 
spoke  to  him  about  the  water  being  there.  "  Oh,  you  have  nothing 
complain  of,"  he  said,  "  we  are  just  as  bad  afl :  we  have  been  carry 
it  out  of  the  state-rooms  all  the  evening."  I  said  it  was  very  wr< 
that  it  should  be  there  when  it  could  have  been  so  easily  prevented 
securing  the  hatches — ^not  on  account  of  the  danger,  but  for  the  com! 
of  the  passengers  :  they  had  plenty  of  warning — last  night  ivas  nea 
as  bad.  He  said,  ''  There  is  no  danger  of  it ;  it  runs  afb  to  the  engi 
pumps,  and  is  pumped  up."  But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  its  wei 
all  told  with  a  heavily-laden  ship;  it  all  tended  to  bring  her  dee 
in  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  fires  were  out — the  eng 
stopped:  what  use  were  their  pumps  then,  and  where  was  the  wat 
Still  there. 

While  the  purser  and  I  were  talking,  there  came  some  sailors,  i 
rushed  past  us  going  to  the  room  where  the  sails  were  kept.  I  heard  < 
say  to  another,  "  Let  us  make  haste  with  a  sail,  or  she  will  sink." 
that  moment  I  heard  an  order  from  one  of  the  sailors  that  all  men  w 
wanted  on  the  poop.  I  knew  this  applied  to  the  passengers,  and  ; 
there  must  be  something  very  serious  now.  Immediately  we  left  to 
aft,  leaving  the  women  alone  :  only  a  few  men  having  children  remaii 
behind,  their  wives  begging  of  them  not  to  go.  In  getting  there 
had  to  grope  our  way  through  a  long  dark  passage,  say  sixty  or  eigl 
feet  in  length,  and  over  the  top  of  stores,  luggage,  &c.,  that  were  pi 
in  some  places  within  two  feet  of  the  deck.  Once  through,  and  in  pasa 
the  engine-room,  we  could  see  there  was  water  rushing  down.  A  sh 
time  before,  the  skylight  over  the  engine-room  hatch  had  been  wasl 
off,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  consternation.  At  this  time  I  was  i 
aware  of  it,  but  hurried  by  to  get  up  on  the  poop,  the  place  we  vn 
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ordered  to.  There  a  dismal  sight  presented  itself,  and  one  I  shall  never 
ferget  The  gale  was  at  its  height.  The  night  was  very  dark  ;  but  from 
lights  held  at  the  cuddy  windows  to  give  light  on  the  deck  in  front,  and 
which  reflected  up  the  mainmast,  could  be  seen  the  half  of  the  main« 
topsail  still- standing,  and  the  other  half  blown  away,  the  shreds  blown 
straight  out  at  right  angles  with  the  yard  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The 
winds  whistling  through  the  wire  rigging  produced  a  dreadful  sound. 
Waves  lashed  the  aides  of  the  ship — now  and  then  one  breaking  over  her, 
ihe  laying  over  very  much.  There  was  a  boiling  foam  level  with  the 
lailiDgs,  and  a  little  farther  off  could  be  seen  seas  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
ibore  us,  with  a  phosphorescent  crest  showing  through  the  dark.  While 
itaoding  there,  viewing  this  scene  of  wild  fury,  and  supporting  myself  by 
the  companion-way,  others  were  coming  up  the  steps ;  so  I  let  go  my 
hold,  and  reached  across  to  catch  hold  of  a  railing  round  the  screw-shafb 
or  opening,  where  it  was  drawn  up  out  of  water  when  disconnected,  but 
I  iband  nothing  to  hold  on  by  but  a  smooth  wall.  All  at  once  I  found 
myielf  sliding  down  to  leeward,  and  nothing  to  prevent  me  going  over  the 
low  iron  railing  into  the  boiling  foam  below,  when  suddenly  I  caught  hold 
of  something  in  the  dark  that  brought  me  up.  No  one  but  myself  knew 
what  a  narrow  escape  I  had — even  to  the  present  day  it  sends  a  thrill 
through  me  when  I  think  of  it. 

Soon  after  getting  on  the  poop  I  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
ihere,  and  with  the  others  went  down  again.  I  then  went  into  the  cuddy, 
which  was  well  lit  up ;  it  was  full  of  people.  There  was  a  clergyman 
praying  at  the  time,  very  fervently,  and  all  joined  in  with  deep  and 
omest  Amens.  It  was  a  solemn  and  trying  moment  :  I  remained  there 
iboot  five  minutes  until  prayers  were  ended,  when  all  arose  and  with  one 
eoment  showed  a  willingness  to  assist  in  any  way  for  our  safety  ;  even 
tome  of  the  ladies  were  very  energetic — ^assisting  the  best  they  could,  and 
enoouraging  others.  Of  course  there  were  some  quite  prostrated  with 
faff.  Very  much  has  been  said  upon  the  remarkable  coolness  and  resig- 
aitioQ  evinced  by  all,  which  certainly  was  the  case  during  the  last  twelve 
cr  fimrteen  hours  :  but  when  our  helpless  position  was  first  apparent  to 
evcfj  one,  then  fear  and  excitement  showed  itself  more  or  less  in  every 
bee ;  but  there  was  no  raving,  no  running  to  and  fro  but  in  the  way  of 
ansting.  Several  were  advising  what  the  captain  should  do.  I  heard 
one  gentleman,  a  first-class  passenger,  crying  out,  '*  Tell  the  captain  to 
AxLt  the  watertight  compartments  and  run  to  land."  I  said  to  myself, 
'^  That  reqi: est  is  useless  now,  as  the  ship  is  filling  through  the  openings  in 
the  deck  ;  if  it  were  a  hole  knocked  through  her  bottom,  these  compart- 
ments might  be  of  some  use.  As  for  running  to  land,  'tis  too  late  ;  we 
have  to  go  wherever  the  wind  takes  us."  As  soon  as  prayers  were  over, 
I  heard  one  of  the  ofiScers  order  more  lights  to  be  held  to  the  windows 
to  enable  the  men  to  see  how  to  secure  the  engine-room  hatch.  I  got 
two  swing-lights  from  the  after-part  of  the  cuddy,  and  took  them  to  tho 
windows.     There  were  several  holding  lights  at  the  time ;   a  lady  came  to 
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us — she  was  rather  tall  and  exceedingly  handsome — and  proposed   that 
the  ladies  should  hold  the  lights  if  we  could  assist  in  anything  else.     Sails 
were  being  got  up  at  the  time  from  the  second  cabin.     I  went  below 
'tween  decks  to  assist  with  the  sails.     As  I  passed  along  by  the  engine- 
room,  Mr.  Greenhill,  the  chief  engineer,  sung  out  to  the  firemen  below  to 
come  up.    Soon  I  saw  three  men  come,  who  sjiid,  "  It's  useless  to  try  any 
longer ;  the  fires  are  out  and  the  water  up  to  our  middle.''     All  this 
took  place  in  a  short  time — say  about  ten  minutes  from  the  time  I  went 
on  to  the  poop,  then  to  the  cuddy,  and  then  to  the  engine-room,  'tween 
decks.     Water  w<is  coming  down  at  the  time,  but  the  mass  of  it  was 
stopped  by  sails,  &c.  placed  over  the  opening.      While  I  stood  by  the 
engine-room  holding  a  light  for  the  men  who  were  seeking  sails,  I  had  aa 
opportunity  of  leai*ning  our  actual  condition  from  the  captain,  office««, 
doctor,  and  engineer,  who  frequently  met  there.     They  had  little  hope, 
though  they  endeavoured  to  disguise  the  actual  danger.     The  engineer, 
Mr.  Greenhill,  took  a  light  from  me  to  go  down  into  the  engine  to  have 
a  look.      It  seemed  to  me  a  very  dangerous  undertaking,  as  there  was 
water  still  going  down,  and  I  could  hear  it  washing  about  below.     lie 
was  a  very  active  and  able  young  man.     I  did  not  see  him  return,  and 
felt  very  uneasy  about  him — some  time  after  I  was  relieved  to  see  him, 
he  had  come  up  without  me  noticing  him.     At  this  time,  almost  all  the 
passengers  were  assisting  ;  among  them  was  G.  V.  Brooke,  without  coat 
or  hat,  working  with  a  will.     I  then  helped  with  a  sail  which  they  were 
getting  through  to  take  up  on  deck ;  when  it  was  up,  I  heard  an  order 
to  bring  mattresses,  beds,  &c.,  to  put  in  this  opening  over  the  engine- 
room,  to  prevent  it  going  down  in  a  body ;   then  afterwards  to  be  covered 
over  with  sails.   The  ladies  immediately  went  into  their  rooms  and  turned 
up  their  beds  to  get  at  the  mattress.     The  conduct  of  some  of  the  ladies 
was  certainly  heroic   in   aiding,  directing,  and  encouraging.     After  the 
mattresses  were  passed  out  on  deck,  I  went  below  again.     It  was  then 
proposed  that  the  passengers  should  get  buckets  and  pass  up  water  from 
between  decks,  as  every  little  would  lighten,  though  two  were  coming  in 
for  one  taken  out.      Buckets  were  accordingly  produced,  and  fifty  or 
eighty  men  were   soon    employed    in  passing   along  buckets   of  water. 
Some  time  alter,  say  half- past  one  o'clock  (Thursday  morning,  the  11th), 
as  we  were  arranged  along  'tween  decks,  the  captain  came  to  us  and 
said,  "  Men,  put  down  those  buckets,  and  come  and  try  to  secure  the 
engine-room  hatch,  for  that  is  the  only  chance  to  save  the  ship."     It  has 
been  thought  that  there  must  have  been  some  other  leak  than  the  engine- 
room  hatch, — the  captain's  words  do  not  favour  the  supposition.     Imme- 
diately some  one  sung  out,  "  More  sails  wanted."     A  very  large  one  was 
brought,  the  last  one  of  the  lot  (iis  I  was  told).     It  was  very  heavy,  and 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  along. 

The  sails  were  kept  in  a  store  or  state-room,  on  the  starboard  side 
abaft  the  mainmast ;  they  could  not  be  taken  aft  by  tlie  passage-way 
on  that  side  of  the  ship,  as  it  was  blocked  up  with  freight  or  luggage  ; 
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coiwequentl/  thej  had  to  be  taken  forward  around  the  mainmast  and  down 
tie  pMMge-way  on  the  port  side,  where  there  was  just  room  enough  left 
to  crnrl  over  ;  and  here  is  where  the  detention  was,  a  truly  painful  one 
at  that  time.  As  the  sail  was  thus  delayed,  some  came  down  to  see  what 
iras  the  oause  ;  first  the  capUiin,  asking,  ^'  What  is  detaining  you  ?  hurry 
it  along  I"  then  Mr.  Tycehurst,  the  second  officer,  singing  out,  "Hurry 
up  that  sail  I  *'  then  some  one  ehie,  "  For  God's  sake  bring  along  that  sail,  or 
the  ship  will  sink  !  '*  I  mention  this  to  show  how  every  space  was  choked 
up  that  should  have  been  clear,  and  al.so  to  show  the  unprepared  state  of 
the  ahip  for  an  emergency.  At  length  the  sail  was  got  over  (I  think  the 
ptBige-way  had  to  be  cleared  first),  and  through  on  to  the  deck.  There 
we  could  best  understand  our  hopeless  condition.  There  was  much  water 
in  deck,  perhaps  never  less  thcin  two  feet  on  the  lee  side ;  though  she  was 
not  taking  much  over  on  the  weather  side,  she  would  roll  over  and  take  it 
orer  the  lee  rail  ;  then  when  she  rolled  to  windward,  up  would  come  a 
tide  two  to  three  feet  deep,  carrying  eveiything  before  it.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  the  skylight  was  carried  away,  particularly  when  there  was  a  piece  of 
a  ^nr  striking  against  it. 

About  fifty  men  were  on  deck  assisting  to  put  the  sail  where  it  was 
required,  and  where  there  were  already  a  pile  of  them  about  three  feet 
high.  The  great  difliculty  appeared  to  be  in  preventing  the  water  from 
ikating  up  the  whole  pile  of  sails  and  getting  down.  The  one  we  had 
JQst  brought  up  was  spread  over  all  the  others,  and  nailed  to  the  deck  on 
the  k'e  side  with  great  difficulty.  I  saw  Mr.  Harris  and  the  carpenter 
driviDg  nails  in  a  foot  of  water.  We  were  about  half-an-hour  at  this  job, 
and  oh,  how  it  did  blow,  and  how  cold  was  tlie  water,  and  what  a  medley 
of  dlanal  noises  there  was — men  hallooing,  the  sea  roaring,  and  the  rigging 
whistling !  At  this  time  I  heard  the  captain  give  orders  that  the  pumps 
should  be  kept  going.  When  the  sail  was  placed  over,  I  went  into  the 
cnddy,  and  passed  on  down  below  to  sssist  in  carrying  up  water — fully 
oQDTiaced  that  the  ship  must  sink.  I  did  not  expect  her  to  keep  afloat  till 
daylight,  and  am  astonished  to  this  day  that  she  fioated  as  long  as  she  did. 
I  remember  saying  twice  that  night  to  a  young  man,  "  This  ship  will  sink 
before  morning,  and  there  will  not  be  one  left  to  tell  the  tale.*'  My 
prophecy  did  not  prore  true.  It  was  an  error  in  judgment,  a  thing  which 
A.W  like  to  own  to,  but  I  am  happy  to  do  so  in  this  instance. 

Again  below,  I  joined  in  the  ranks  of  those  passing  buckets  of  water. 
Presently  Mr.  Grant,  one  of  the  jimior  officers,  came  round  raising 
volunteers  for  the  pumps.  At  this  time  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  men  to  go  to  the  pumps  ;  not  but  what  they  were  willing  to  work, 
but  they  dreaded  going  on  to  the  deck — the  night  dark  and  cold — and  a 
danger  of  being  washed  out  to  sea.  I  consented  to  go,  though  I  dreaded 
it  ft)  much  as  the  others ;  moreover,  I  felt  rery  weak  and  fatigued,  having 
eaten  httle  that  day.  On  my  way  up,  I  noticed  that  the  stern  ports  on  tho 
starboard  side  were  knocked  in,  and  the  water  coming  in ;  later  in  the 
nioming  those  on  the  port  side  were  also  stove  in.      On  my  way  out, 
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through  the  cuddy,  I  noticed  that  almost  everybody  had  become  very 
quiet.     Ladies  were  sitting  together  talking,  some  reading.      Those  from 
tlie  second  cabin  were  there  also,  as  well  as  the  children.     Men  had  become 
much  more  calm  than  they  were  three  or  four  hours  previous ;   there  wag 
*  very  little  conversation  ;  every  one  seemed  wrapped  in  his  own  tfaonghtA. 
I  got  to  the  cuddy  dcor  to  go  out,  watching  an  opportunity  when  the 
ship  was  over  to  leeward  to  open  the  door,  so  that  the  water  should  not 
rush  in.     Once  on  deck,  what  a  sensation  it  was  !     Water  whirling  round 
you  up  to  the  knees — wind  piercing  cold — night  intensely  dark.     I  felt 
my  way  along  in  the  darkness,  again  steadying  myself  by  the  ropes,  &c 
on  the  weather  bulwarks,  to  about  midships,  to  where  the  pumps  were. 
I  found  about  a  dozen  men  there.     I  could  barely  distinguish  figures  in 
the  dark,  though  I  recognized  a  few  voices.     It  required  six  to  turn  the 
wheels  that  worked  the  pumps,  three  at  each  handle.     All  were  passengers 
there  at  the  time,  excepting  two  of  the  officers,  Mr.  Angel  and  Mr.  Grant 
Mr.  Angel  was  placed  to  see  the  pumps  were  kept  going — and  nobly  he 
did  his   duty.     I  saw  him  there  afler  we  had  led  the  ship,  still  at  his 
post,  encouraging  and  assisting.      There  were  no  sailors  at  the  pumps  at 
any  time  afler  I  went  out.     I  do  not  think  worse  of  them  for  this.     They 
had  had  a  hard  week  of  it — most  all  the  time  at  work — all  the  time 
wet ;  poorly  fed  for  the  last  day  or  two.     Some  were  disabled  by  so  much 
lumber  on  deck ;  I  saw  several  who  had  bad  wounds.     Mr.  Munroe  went 
to  the  forecastle  once  to  get  men  for  the  pumps,  and  twenty  pleaded  illness. 
The  work  at  the  pumps  was  very  laborious.     We  had  to  take  brief  spells, 
being  short-handed;    occasionally  we  would  have  a  fresh  hand,  whom 
Mr.  Grant  had  persuaded  to  come,  while  others  lefl  oflP,  quite  done  up  ;  and 
indeed  it  was  a  trying  place.     The  seas  broke  over  us  so  roughly,   that 
sometimes  I  felt  the  water  up  round  my  neck.     At  those  moments  the 
pumps  would  have  to  stop  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tide  had  receded,  then 
would  be  heard  Mr.  Angel's  voice,  "  Round  with  the  pumps,  keep  them 
going."      There  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  encouraging   to  keep 
up  pluck  and  make  the  work  go  lighter.      I  felt  much  happier  herCi 
away  from  the  women,  for  seeing  so  many  frightened  made  me  feel  worse, 
and  when  inside  you  did  not  know  how  matters  stood,  whether  she  was 
sinking  or  not  ;  and  I  had  a  great  horror  of  being  shut  up  inside  when 
she  did  go.     Afler  being  about  an  hour  there  we  were  getting  fatigued — 
wanted  a  stimulant — and  wishing  we  could  get  something  to  drink.     One 
said,  "  I  will  try  and  get  some."     He  went  to  the  cuddy  and  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  which  was  fully  appreciated.     It  gave  us  new 
life.    Some  time  after,  Mr.  Main,  a  passenger,  and  I  were  sent  to  the  cuddy 
to  raise  volunteers,  as  we  were  getting  worn  out.     When  we  got  in  I  saw 
a  good  many  men   sitting  there,  and  asked  every  one ;    some  went  out, 
some  were  not  well,  some  sitting  beside  their  wives  and  children.     The 
mother  would  say,  "  Oh,  do  not  take  him  from  me ! "   Most  of  the  passengers 
were  still  below,  carrying  up  water. 

Daylight  at  length  came  in,  and  then  we  coul4  see  what  a  helpless  log 
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oar  ship  was.  She  was  then  pretty  low  at  the  stern,  and  when  she  rolled 
seemed  going  right  under.  The  sensation  to  anj  one  on  deck  was  truly 
awfol.  None  s^med  to  blame  Captain  Martin,  and  at  no  time  did  1  heiir 
anybody  repro&ching  him.  But  the  expressions  towards  the  owners  were 
quite  different :  they  were  anything  but  blessings. 

The  we^er  in  the  morning  was  very  dull  and  unsettled.  The  wind 
was  not  80  furious  as  in  the  night,  but  the  sea  still  heavy.  A  few  now 
talked  about  the  boats,  though  none  entertained  much  hopes  of  them, — of 
those  remaining — for  the  lifeboats  were  both  gone.  The  last  one  had 
been  washed  away  the  evening  previous,  and  one  of  the  cutters  was  stove, 
ind  hanging  down  at  the  side  of  the  ship  by  the  stern-fall  from  the  davit. 
The  mate  to  it  on  the  opposite  side  waa  still  good,  also  two  iron  pinnaces, 
capable  of  carrying  say  thirty  each,  and  a  small  wooden  boat  forward  near 
the  finrecastle.  The  two  iron  boats  were  swung  on  davits  on  board. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  while  I  was  still  at  the  pumps, 
I  aw  them  making  ready  the  starboard  iron  boat.  The  captain  had  given 
orders  to  get  the  boats  ready.  I  did  not  leave  the  pumps  to  seek  a  chance 
io  the  boat,  although  there  was  one  whom  I  knew  who  was  helping  in 
preparing  her  for  sea.  I  had  previously  made  up  my  mind  to  stop  by  the 
ship  till  the  last,  in  case  any  vessel  should  come  to  our  rescue,  although 
we  had  no  distress  signals  up  ;  for  why,  I  cannot  say.  I  am  puzzled  to 
this  day  why  Captain  Martin  did  not  have  up  signals,  as  a  vessel,  if  she 
did  happen  to  sight  us,  and  we  not  her,  of  course  would  take  no  notice 
and  pass  on.  Another  reason  why  I  was  so  indifferent  about  the  boats 
was  this  :  I  thought  that  where  a  large  ship  could  not  live,  a  small 
boat  could  not.  I  saw  the  boat  lowered,  and  several  jump  over  the  side 
to  get  in  her.  Soon  I  saw  them  climbing  in  again.  The  boat  had  been 
swamped  in  lowering  her,  and  she  sank.  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  that 
one  or  two  were  drowned  at  that  time. 

Steam  had  now  been  got  up  in  the  donkey-engine,  which  was  a  house 
on  deck  forward,  and  shortly  it  was  connected  with  the  pumps,  and  we 
were  relieved.  I  then  climbed  up  on  the  poop,  where  everything  presented 
a  gloomy  appearance  :  the  boat  sinking  had  destroyed  all  hope.  We  had 
Kill  three  boats,  but  they  were  on  the  weather  side  ;  the  ship  would  have 
to  be  brought  round  before  they  could  be  lowered.  There,  was  no  effort 
made  at  that  time  to  get  them  out.  People  were  walking  about,  very  quiet 
and  very  anxious.  I  saw  the  captain  then,  also  Mr.  Tycehurst ;  several 
ladies  walking  about  bare-headed,  their  hair  flying  about  with  the  wind, 
bat  calm  and  resigned,  and  very  little  being  said.  They  were  walking 
about  just  as  you  see  people  at  a  railway  station  when  they  are  waiting 
ibr  a  train,  I  saw  and  spoke  to  the  young  girl  who  was  so  frantic  at  first : 
now  ^e  was  as  reasonable  and  calm  as  anybody.  I  then  thought,  as  a 
good  many  thought,  that  we  were  not  long  for  this  world ;  death  was 
faring  us  in  the  face.  I  felt  loth  to  give  up  life  ;  I  enjoy  life.  There 
was  also  the  uppermost  thought  of  all,  the  uncertain  hereafler.  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  as  prepared  now  as  I  should  be  twenty 
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years  to  oome.''   I  regretted  most  for  those  I  was  leaving  behind,  and  whom 
I  had  come  on  a  visit  half  round  the  world  to  see ;  and  now  to  be  drowned 
in  returning,  and   that  in   such   a  stupid,  unsatis^tory  way !     There 
appeared  to  be  no  excuse  for  it  whatever.    True,  we  had  a  severe  gale,  but 
I  fancied  I  had  seen  as  heavy  a  one  before.    It  appeared  to  me  that  a  new, 
strong,  well-built  ship  had  been  thrown  away.    Had  our  ship  been  driven 
on  to  a  rock,  or  had  taken  fire,  or  met  with  some  unavoidable  accident^  I 
should  not  have  felt  so  bad.     I  always  dread  to  think,  or  to  get  talking  on 
this  part  of  it ;   for  my  feelings  of  sorrow  become  mixed  with  feelings  of 
regret  and  reproach  against  some  one  for  so  cruel  a  sacrifice. 

Whilst  on  the  deck  at  this  time  I  saw  the  sailors  going  about  throwing 
dverboard  any  articles  they  could — ^hencoops,  useless  gear,  &c.  I  then 
looked  about  to  see  what  prospect  there  was  of  saving  myself.  Hope 
had  not  altogether  deserted  me.  I  looked  out  on  to  the  sea,  and  asked 
myself  the  question.  What  boat  could  live  there  but  a  lifeboat  ?  There 
was  no  vessel  in  sight.  I  then  turned  my  eyes  to  the  deck.  I  saw  a 
piece  of  a  board  or  side  of  a  hencoop,  and  said  to  myself,  "  I  shall  keep 
near  that  when  she  sinks.^'  It  appears  now  a  ridiculous  idea  to  expect 
that  to  save  me,  then  190  miles  from  land  1  I  remained  on  deck  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  went  below  to  the  cuddy,  to  see  how  fared  my  lady 
acquaintances,  it  then  being  about  ten  o^clock.  Just  as  I  was  turning  to 
go  down,  I  noticed  the  sailors  were  beginning  to  get  the  port-cutter  ready, 
and  I  heard  one  say,  "  This  boat  is  for  the  captain  and  ladies  ; ''  lo  any 
hopes  I  had  from  this  boat  were  destroyed  then ;  for  I  would  not  try  to  get 
in  it,  and  destroy  the  chance  of  any  of  the  ladies.  So  took  no  notice  of  it, 
and  passed  on  below,  intending  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp  look-out  when  she 
was  going  to  sink,  to  rush  on  deck  to  where  my  board  was. 

When  I  got  to  the  cuddy  the  usual  question  was  put  by  the  womeni 
as  it  was  to  any  one  coming  in  from  the  deck,  "  What  hopes  now  7 "  I 
said,  **  We  arc  afloat  still ;  and  while  we  are  afloat  we  are  alive,  is  all 
I  can  say."  At  this  time  I  thought  it  wrong  to  disguise  otu:  actual  con- 
dition; in  fact,  the  captain  did  not.  He  had  been  in  the  cuddy  some 
time  previous,  and  told  all  to  '^  prepare  for  the  worst,  nothing  but  a 
miracle  would  save  us  now  I "  which  dreadful  assertion  was  received  with 
no  fresh  outburst  of  terror.  All  the  women  from  the  second  cabin  were 
sitting  by  themselves.  Those  from  the  steerage  part  of  the  ship  were  in  the 
cuddy  also.  No  distinction  now.  There  were  fathers  and  mothers,  with  their 
families  of  three,  four,  and  five,  grouped  around  them — the  children  very 
quiet.  They  did  not  seem  to  tmderstand  why  their  fathers  and  mothers 
were  crying  so ;  and,  poor  little  things,  many  were  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  water.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Draper  was  sitting  about  the  middle  of  tho 
cuddy,  at  one  of  the  tables,  with  many  round  him,  reading  and  praying 
unceasingly.  Now  and  then  would  be  heard  a  voice,  saying,  "Oh,  Mr, 
Draper,  pray  with  me."  There  were  also  to  be  seen  men  by  themselves, 
reading  the  Bible.  I  remember  seeing  a  newly-married  couple  sitting  by 
themselves,  weeping  bitterly.    He  had  lately  returned  from  Australia,  had 
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married,  and  had  induced  many  of  his  relations  to  return  ^vith  him. 
Thej  were  on  board — in  all  nine,  I  have  since  heard.  He  appeared  to  be 
reproaching  himself  for  haying  taken  her  away  from  her  home.  She  was 
cozuoling  and  comforting  him  as  best  she  could,  saying  she  was  happy, 
and  they  would  die  together.  One  poor  young  girl  was  writing  a  message 
on  an  envelope.  I  little  thought  I  might  have  been  the  bearer  of  it.  She 
probably  intended  putting  it  in  a  cask  or  keg  that  was  being  got  ready  by 
a  friend  of  hers,  as  I  learned  aflerwards.  A  young  man  whom  I  know 
vai  inatnimental  in  starting  it;  liis  name  was  How,  of  New  Zealand. 
Tliis  keg  has  not  yet  turned  up. 

I  conversed  with  many  I  knew  ;  every  one  seemed  fully  to  understand 
that  tbere  was  no  chanoe  of  being  saved.  A  few  clung  to  the  hope  that  a 
Twel  would  yet  come.  Some  of  the  sailors  circulated  a  report  that  a 
Tnsei  was  in  sight,  to  quiet  them.  I  remained  there  until  say  twelve 
o'dodf.  Matters  getting  worse  and  worse,  I  could  not  remain  below,  but 
vent  up  on  deck  again,  bidding  some  whom  I  knew  goo4-by.  As 
I  went  to  the  door  to  go  up  the  steps  I  found  a  number  of  people 
ituding  on  the  ladder- way,  apparently  bewildered,  I  turned  round 
ind  took  the  last  look  I  overbad  of  the  cuddy;  the  sight  is  indelibly 
damped  on  my  memory.  I  found  some  difficulty  in  pushing  my  way 
through  the  crowd  to  gain  the  deck.  The  day  had  brightened  up  a  little, 
T:ie  8un  would  occasionally  show  out.  The  wind  and  soa  were  still  heavy, 
bat  I  think  had  abated  since  morning.  I  noticed  the  sailors  were  still 
alont  the  same  boat,  intending  soon  to  lower  it ;  but  as  I  had  previously 
heard  tliis  was  for  the  ladies  and  captain,  of  course  I  never  looked  to  it 
viih  any  hope  for  my  safety.  I  glanced  at  the  state  of  the  ship,  won- 
^^.r.nq  at  the  length  of  time  she  kept  together — which  raised  false  hopes 
with  many,  not  that  she  would  ever  get  to  land,  hut  that  she  might  live 
hnq  enough  for  a  vessel  to  come  to  take  us  off.  For  my  part  I  thought  she 
mijrlit  keep  afloat  four  or  five  hours  yet  (at  this  time  I  would  not  ask  any- 
Vdj's  opinion  for  fear  of  being  misled),  and  concluded  I  would  go  down 
to  my  state-room  to  put  on  a  dry  coat.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  live 
ccmfortably 'for  a  few  hours,  if  I  had  to  die  then.  Bi-fore  going,  I  satisfied 
myself  she  would  not  sink  while  I  was  below,  as  I  had  a  long  distance  to 
go,  and  had  a  particular  horror  of  being  closed  in.  I  went  down  the 
ccmjianion-way  to  the  cuddy-deck,  then  around  and  down  to  between 
decks.  At  this  time  the  passengers  had  ceased  with  the  buckets,  thinking 
their  labour  useless.  There  was  no  one  there  at  the  time  but  the  captain. 
He  had  been  having  a  look  at  the  engine-room.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  asked 
liim  if  he  thought  it  any  use  to  still  continue  carrying  up  water ;  if  so,  I 
would  go  and  try  and  get  them  together  again.  lie  did  not  care  about 
answering  me,  and  walked  back  again  to  the  engine-room,  and  I  with  him. 
Wc  looked  down,  and  a  frightful  place  it  was  :  the  water  coloured  black 
with  the  coal,  and  washing  about  and  breaking  up  the  iron  floorings  or 
platforms,  and  producing  an  unearthly  noise.  And  a  great  pool  of  water 
it  appeare<l  to  be.     We  stood  looking  for  a  minute  or  two.     When  he 
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turned  to  go  aft,  I  said,  "  Well,  captain,  what  do  you  say?"     He  replied, 
"  You  may,  but  I  think  it's  no  use."     We  then  went  up  the  steps  on  to 
the  cuddy-deck.     There  was  a  division  between  the  after  state-rooms  and 
the  cuddy.     Li  passing  these  rooms  we  saw  some  sailors  and  firemen  in 
there  opening  cases  of  liquor,  and  some  with  bottles  of  brandy  in  tlieir 
hands :    there  were  several  drunk  at  this  time.      The  captain  said  to 
them,  calling  some  by  name,  "  Don't  do  that,  boys  !  don't  die  cowards ! " 
I  saw  a  sailor  down  on  his  knees,  feeling  about  in  a  foot  of  water  for 
a  sovereign  he  had  dropped  out  of  his  mouth  :  he  was  as  cool  and  eager 
looking  for  it  as  a  street  Arab  would  be  for  a  sixpence  he  had  seen  &1L 
I  saw  standing  at  the  cuddy-door  a  first-class  passenger  with  a  life-pre- 
server strapped  round  him.     I  then  turned  and  went  down  again  to  go  to 
my  room,  opened  one  of  my  trunks,  took  out  a  coat,  saw  my  watch  and 
purse ;  thought  to  myself,  well,  I  may  as  well  take  them  ;  laid  them  out, 
shut  the  trunk,  was  particular  in  locking  it  (such  is  the  force  of  habit): 
then  put  my  watch  in  my  pocket.     At  that  moment  the  ship  gave  a  roU, 
the  water  covering  the  port,  w^hich  darkened  the  room,  and  in  picking  up 
my  coat,  my  purse  fell  into  the  water.     There  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
there  at  the  time.    I  put  my  arm  down,  and  felt  for  half  a  minute,  like  the 
sailor  for  the  sovereign,  but  could  not  find  it :  then  walked  out  into  the 
cabin ;  there  were  about  half-a-dozen  there  at  the  time.     I  saw  a  Mr. 
Lemmon,  of  Melbourne  ;  I  spoke  to  a  Mr.  Harding, — he  shook  his  head 
as  much  as  to  say  he  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  then :  some  sitting 
with  their  heads  resting  on  the  table — almost  all  preparing  for  death,  and 
patiently  waiting.     I  saw  an  elderly  person  strapping  up  a  railway-rug 
into  a  bundle ;  shortly  after  he  was  seen  on  deck  with  it,  when  the  captain, 
with  a  faint  smile,  asked  him  if  he  intended  taking  it  with  him.     I  have 
since   been  told   by  friends  of  this  gentleman  that  he  had  a  thousand 
sovereigns  with  him ;  and  probably  these  were  in  the  rug.     On  my  way 
back  to  the  engine-room,  I  was  alarmed  at  seeing  that  a  serious  diange 
had  taken  place — a  deal  more  water  was  rushing  down.     From  what  I 
saw,  I  thought  the  pile  of  sails  over  the  opening  above  had  floated  up,  the 
water  pouring  in  underneath.     I  looked  over  into  the  engine-room  below, 
and  noticed  that  the  water  had  increased  considerably  since  the  captain  and 
I  were  there  :  it  was  now  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  deck  on  which  I 
was  standing.     I  got  on  the  poop  as  soon  as  I  could,  knowing  now  that 
the  end  was  near.      I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  staircase 
between  the  cuddy  and  the  poop,  as  it  was  crowded  with  people,  who 
were  all  mute.     It  was  then  about  one  o'clock  or  half-past  one  in  the 
day,  Thursday,  11th  January.     Just  as  I  got  on  to  the  poop  I  saw  an 
elderly  couple,  man  and  wife,  with  three  children,  two  little  girls  about 
eight  to  ,ten  years  of  age,  and  an  infant.     I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
they  were  the  same  who  were  wrecked  a  short  time  previously  in  the 
Dunbavy  and  this  was  the  .second,  if  not  the  third,  attempt  they  had  made 
to  get  to  Australia.     The  mother  and  the  two  girls  were  sitting  on  the 
lee- side,  dose  to  the  mizcn  rigging,  and  the  father  alongside  of  them, 
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liokliog  an  infant  io  his  arms,  and  shielding  it  from  the  spray  that  was 
bbwing  clean  over  from  windward.     I  took  the  mother  and  two  girls  up, 
lod  set  them  midships  in  the  lee  of  the  afler  companion-way.     In  about 
lidf-an-hour  after,  and  just  before  we  left  the  ship,  I  saw  the  mother  and 
tvo  girls  washing  about  on  deck,  drowned.     When  I  got  on  deck  this 
last  time^  I  found  the  ship  being  put  round  to  bring  the  boats  on  the  lee 
side,  80  that  they  could  be  lowered.    The  sun  would  show  out  occasionally 
— Teiy  heavy  and  troubled  sea  yet — ^people  still  walking  about,  calmly 
watching  the  scene.    The  captain  was  walking  up  and  down  the  poop  with 
a  long  mackintosh  coat  on,  and  a  cap  of  same  material  tied  close  down 
noder  his  chin.     Poor  man !  I  pitied  him.     It  was  a  trying  moment  to 
each  of  us,  but  how  much  more  must  it  be  to  a  captain  at  a  time  like 
that,  when  every  one  looks  up  to  him  as  their  head ;  when  ladies  come 
up  to  him  and  ask  if  there  is  any  hope,  and  he  has  to  say  No ;  when  one 
or  more  asks  him  if  he  would  advise  them  to  go  in  the  boat,  he  has  to  tell 
tbem,  '*  I  think  there  is  no  hope  for  you,"  which  amounts  to  saying,  ''No, 
joa  had  better  remain  here,  and  be  drowned  at  once."     I  felt  very  much 
for  him  situated  at  that  moment ;    I  felt  at  peace  with  every  one,  even 
the  owners.     The  ship  at  this  time  was  nearly  on  a  level  keel,  and  very 
low  at  the  stern,  and  rolling  much  like  a  log — not  those  sudden  tosses  and 
jerks.    There  was  no  one  at  the  helm,  it  (the  wheel)  was  lashed  with  a 
rope.     I  looked  around  to  see  what  prospect  there  was  of  being  saved,  and 
saw  that  the  small  wooden  boat  near  the  forecastle  had  been  got  out  to 
the  ship's  side  to  be  lowered,  the  bows  were  just  over  the  railing.     At  thi*; 
time,  nor  at  any  time  after  did  I  see  any  men  near  it  for  the  i)urpose  of 
launching  it.     The  port  iron  pinnace  was  still  hanging  in  its  place ;   no 
order  was  given  that  I  heard,  nor  any  preparation  made  for  lowering  it. 
I  saw  a  young  man  in  it  trying  to  do  something,  hut  he  knew  nothing 
of  a  boat.     There  was  only  one  boat  being  got  ready — the  same  one  1 
have  mentioned  before — that  for  the  captain  and  ladies, — the  port  cutter, 
a  fine  wooden  boat,  and  still  hanging  in  the  davits,  with  several  men  in 
it.    I  stood  by  for  a  time  watching  the  proceedings,  when  it  gradually 
dawned  on  my  mind  that  the  sailors  had  this  boat  in  their  own  possession, 
entirely  under  their  own  control.     I  never  saw  any  of  the  officers  giving 
any  orders  or  directions  ;   and  as  for  the  ladies,  I  saw  no  preparation 
towards  getting  any  on  board.    The  facts  of  the  case  were,  as  I  afterwards 
learned — that  after  the  first  boat  swamping  in  the  morning,  there  seemed 
Dot  much  chance  of  any  getting  lowered  and  cleared  from  the  ship  with 
rafety ;  which  would  account  for  the  captain's  not  having  his  first  order 
in  the  morning  carried  out, — of  getting  the  boats  ready ;  for  if  he  saw 
reason  to  get  the  boats  ready  then,  surely  he  must  have  seen  more  now, 
hut  a  few  of  the  sailors  were  evidently  men  who  knew  what  could  be 
(lone  mth  a  boat  at  sea,  and  agreed  among  themselves  to  fit  out  this  boat, 
and  have  a  trial  for  their  lives.     They  got  her  ready  with  oars,  com- 
passes, bucket,  bailer,  life-buoys,  biscuits,  &c.     The  captain   may  have 
directed,  but  I  never  understood  so  ;  and,  for  the  half-hour  or  more  that 
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I  was  on  deck  at  the  last,  I  did  not  see  him  interfere,  and  I  was  near 
the  boat  all  the  time.  So  when  I  saw  how  matters  stood  with  regard 
to  this  boat,  I  then  and  there  determined  to  get  in  her  if  possible.  Once 
that  boat  is  in  the  water  (thought  I),  I  will  jump  in,  and  I  don't  think  they 
will  put  me  out.  Presently  I  saw  a  sailor  step  over,  and  get  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  which  was  still  hanging  in  the  davits ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  helped  prepare  her,  and  one  I  knew  by  eight — the  only  one  on  board. 
Our  acquaintance  was  very  slight,  and  made  by  chance.  When  on  my 
way  from  Fenchurch  Street  to  Tilbury,  he  got  in  at  Stepney,  and  sat  on  the 
same  seat  with  me,  and  from  that  circumstance  we  spoke  once  or  twice  on 
board.  I  then  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
free  sailor-like  way.  Though  not  a  seafaring  man  myself,  I  had  been 
thrown  during  my  life  very  much  amongst  sailors,  and  fancied  I  understood 
them  pretty  well,  and  knew  their  dislike  to  ceremony  or  to  n  line  of 
distinction  being  drawn  between  them  and  the  rest  of  society ;  so  I  asked 
him  in  an  off-handed  manner,  wishing  to  establish  a  fellow  feeling.  It 
bad  the  desired  effect.  He  said,  "  Yes,  but  take  your  chance  when  she  is 
in  the  water,"  which  was  all  I  wanted  ;  for  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  have 
got  in  before,  I  think  I  would  not,  as  I  was  afraid  she  might  upset  in  the 
lowering,  as  the  first  did.  I  soon  found  that  my  plan  for  gaining  a  favour 
at  that  time  was  decidedly  the  best,  as  I  heard  men  beseeching  of  them 
to  let  them  go,  also  offering  large  amounts  of  money ;  the  answer  was, 
"  We  don't  want  your  money."  When  my  friend  the  sailor  gave  me 
permission  to  go,  I  thought  of  the  ladies  ;  and  asked  myself  the  question, 
"  Am  I  robbing  them  of  any  chance  they  might  have  ?  "  and  said  to  my 
friend  in  the  boat,  "  Well,  I  do  not  like  going  and  leaving  those  behind," 
pointing  to  some  that  were  standing  near  the  mizen-mast.  Not  that  I 
thought  many  could  be  saved  ;  but  should  like  to  have  a  few  in  the  , 
boat,  in  case  wo  were  saved,  to  show  we  were  not  selfish.  He  said,  "I 
am  as  sorry  as  you,  but  it  can't  be  helped  ;  try  and  save  yourself:"  which 
nerved  me,  and  also  showed  to  me  the  impossibility  of  saving  any,  unless 
they  jumped  after  the  boat  was  lowered.  Anybody  would  say,  "  Why  not 
lower  them  in  the  boat  ?  "  but  that  was  where  the  danger  was,  in  case  she 
upset,  as  a  great  many  expected  she  would.  If  this  sailor  had  said  to  me, 
"  Yes,  get  one  or  two,  and  put  them  in  the  boat,"  I  would  not  have  done  it ; 
for  I  could  not  have  advised  females  to  go  where  I  was  afraid  to  go 
myself.  Many  at  this  time  were  standing  near ;  some  passengers  and 
some  of  the  foreign  sailors  were  trying  to  get  into  the  boat,  but  were 
prevented  by  one  of  the  sailors  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  she  was  not 
overl(»aded,  for  if  so  they  could  not  lower  her  with  any  safety.  The 
assistant- surgeon  was  pleading  very  hard  for  himself  and  a  young  lady, 
and  I  heard  one  say  to  him,  "  Keep  your  money,  and  as  for  a  doctor  we 
don't  want  one."  By  the  remark  I  judged  he  had  been  offering  money, 
and  I  heard  him  say,  "  You  must  take  me,  you  will  want  a  doctor."  This 
same  young  lady  I  saw  soon  after  talking  with  one  of  the  sailors ;  I  heard 
after  that  she  offered  him  500/.  if  he  would  save  her.     I  do  not  know  biMr 
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Mrae.  She  was  about  middle  height,  and  I  tliiiik  fair  complexion  and  very 
yrtitj.  He  was  anxious  to  save  her,  but  I  suppose  he  tliought  as  otherd 
tbt  it  TTouId  not  be  advisable  for  her  then  to  get  in  the  boat.  There  was 
inrtlier  3*oung  lady,  also  very  pretty.  She  came  to  the  side,  and  said  to 
this  sailor-friend  of  mine — "  Young  man,  will  you  save  me  ?  "  lie  said, 
"Yes,  you  jump  as  soon  as  you  see  the  boat  in  the  water  all  right  ;"  and 
then  the  boat  was  in  the  water  he  held  up  his  arms  (she  was  then  holding 
on  hjr  the  mizen -rigging),  and  told  her  to  jump,  but  she  would  not. 
Ol\en  during  the  night  after  I  heard  him  regretting  that  she  did  not  jump. 
In  the  troubled  state  of  the  sea  at  that  time,  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
jump :  if  you  fell  into  the  water,  then  good-by  ;  no  one  would  pull  you 
in.  I  foresaw  this  difficulty,  and  provided  against  any  such  contingency, 
bj  asking  my  friend  in  court  if  he  would  pull  me  in  in  case  I  should  fall 
into  the  water,  which  he  promised  to  do ;  luckily  I  did  not  have  occasion 
to  tei?t  his  honest  intentions,  which  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 

By  this  time,  say  five  or  ton  minutes  before  the  boat  was  lowered,  and 
about  half-past  one  or  nearly  two  o'clock  of  Thursday,  the  11th,  the  ship 
iras  fettling  gradually  by  the  stern.  Any  one  who  was  keeping  a  sharp 
Icck-out  could  not  but  help  seeing  there  was  a  great  change  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  People  were  still  walking  about — the  number  on  deck 
increasing.  I  saw  the  captain  amongst  them,  apparently  giving  no  direc- 
tif-ns;  now  and  then  a  lady  would  speak  to  him.  A  gr^od  many  were  stand- 
ir:r  in  a  group  near  the  companion-way,  scarcely  a  word  being  said.  I  saw 
m:ic  of  thriFk?  I  knew,  hut  did  not  even  exchange  a  word  with  any  one, 
fxc'pting  Munroo,  when  once  he  came  near  me.  I  s;ud  to  him,  *'  I  intend 
tr  iir;ve  a  trial  for  this  boat,''  not  with  the  jmrpose  of  wishing  to  influence 
l;iai,  as  I  could  not  advise  anybody  at  that  time,  but  I  wished  to  get  his 
rjinion  as  to  tlio  probability  of  a  boat  living  in  such  a  sea.  All  ho  said, 
*' Arc  you?'*  and  walked  away.  I  began  to  fear  that  the  ship  would  go 
from  under  us  before  the  boat  Avas  lowered,  so  said  to  my  actjuaintance  in 
thf;  boat.  "  Unless  you  lower  soon,  you  will  he  too  late."  lie  slid,  "  We  can't 
lo>?cT  till  King  comes."  He  was  one  of  their  party,  Avho  had  gone  below 
ti  see  if  any  water  could  be  got  to  take  with  them  ;  pivs^ntly  ho  caine  up, 
and  they  told  him  to  come  in,  and  they  would  lower,  lie  then  walked 
a  short  distance  to  when?  Captain  Martin  was,  to  ask  him  if  he  would  go 
vi*h  iheni.  He  declined,  saying  (which  I  did  not  hear,  being  too  far 
aTTAv),  "God  speed  you  safe  to  land.*'  Then  King  asked  him  for  the 
f'ur.'e  and  distance  to  land;  he  said,  "E.N.K.,  ninety  miles  to  Brest." 
Kini'  must  have  misunderstood  him,  as  we  were  then  fully  VM)  miles  ofl'. 
Ki:.;?  returned  and  jumped  into  the  bont,  and  immediately  tliey  lowered, 
U-:n2  about  a  dozen  in  her.  I  crot  on  to  the  niil,  holdinsr  on  to  the  niizen- 
liL'ging  ;  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  she  was  safe  in  the  water,  I  stopped  down 
en  to  the  mizen-chains,  then  watched  my  opportunity  when  the  boat  rose 
cii  the  sea,  and  made  a  cautious  leap  right  into  her  stern.  I  did  not  liave 
fer  to  jump,  about  four  or  five  feet,  by  waiting  until  a  sea  lifted  the  boat. 
Immediately  that  I  was  in,  I  saw  the  boat  was  drawing  under  the  channels 
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of  the  ship,  and  was  in  imminent  peril.  I  at  once  got  ont  an  oar,  as  did 
two  others,  and  we  pressed  the  boat  off.  When  the  sailors  saw  that  the 
boat  was  safe,  and  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  away,  then  they  were 
anxious  to  have  a  few  women.  Mr.  Munroe  was  at  the  side  intending  to 
leap,  when  they  song  ont  to  bring  a  lady ;  he  turned  round  and  run  his 
eyes  around  the  few  to  find,  naturally  enough,  one  he  knew  ;  not  seeing 
one,  he  made  a  few  steps  to  the  middle  of  the  deck  and  asked  the  nearest, 
a  young  girl  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  if  she  would  go.  She  said,  ''  Yes." 
They  went  to  the  side  to  jump;  but  when  she  saw  the  fearful  sight  below, 
the  little  boat  being  tossed  about,  and  a  prospect  of  being  sma^ed  at 
every  heave  of  the  sea  against  the  iron  wall  of  the  ship,  she  said,  "  I 
can't  do  that."  There  was  no  time  for  delay  or  consideratioD ;  as  she 
would  not  leap,  Munroe,  seeing  the  boat  shoving  off,  leaped  in  him- 
self. All  this  took  place  in  about  a  minute  or  two — ^that  is,  the  lowering 
and  getting  away.  After  the  boat  was  shoved  off  the  first  time,  she  drew  in 
again.  There  appeared  to  be  a  suction  at  the  stem,  and  I  saw  when  she 
drew  in  this  time  that  she  was  drawing  right  imder  the  stem — ^which 
would  have  been  sudden  death  to  us.  The  oars  were  again  brought  to 
bear  against  the  side  of  the  ship;  we  were  then,  I  think,  more  in  dread 
of  being  lost  by  getting  under  the  ship's  side  than  in  fear  of  too  many 
jumping.  At  that  time  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  any  to  prevent  any 
one  from  getting  in — all  on  board  could  have  jumped.  There  was  only 
one  man  prevented  getting  in,  and  that  was  one  of  the  foreign  sailors : 
he  came  down  by  the  Hills  from  the  davits,  and  some  one  pressed  them 
on  one  side  so  that  if  he  dropped  he  would  go  into  the  water.  The 
boat  was  apparently  crowded  full,  and  I  heard  one  remark  (which  was 
very  true),  "  Why  don't  they  go  and  get  out  the  other  boats  ?  why  all 
look  to  this  one,  as  if  there  was  no  other  on  board  ? "  It  still  is  an 
unaccountable  thing  to  me  why  Captain  Martin  did  not  see  and  have 
those  boats  got  ready,  properly  manned  and  officered,  and  then  tell  some 
of  the  ladies,  "  There  is  your  only  chance  ;  accept  it,  if  you  choose." 
The  second  time  the  boat  was  shoved  off  her  bows  were  got  round,  and 
soon  we  were  pulling  away  on  the  port  side,  and  running  before  the  wind. 
Just  then  a  heavy  sea  was  seen  to  break  over  the  ship's  stem,  and  wash 
the  people  about  the  deck ;  but  just  before  we  saw  a  good  many,  both 
men  and  women,  stiinding  on  the  lee-side  of  the  forward  part  of  the  poop, 
w^aving  handkerchiefs  and  cheering.  The  sun  had  just  shone  out  at  that 
time,  which  made  the  scene  appear  worse  to  me.  I  thought  dark  and 
gloom  more  suitable  for  such  a  sad  moment,  and  more  in  keeping  with 
the  feelings  of  those  on  board.  Not  that  I  rejoiced  over  my  position,  or 
couBidered  myself  much  better  off,  for  we  did  not  know  the  moment  we 
would  be  swallowed  up. 

I  saw  distinctly  Mr.  Angel  still  by  the  pumps  ;  many  with  their  eyes 
turned  towards  us.  The  foresail  was  still  standing,  also  the  half  of  the 
maintopsail.  The  mizen  yards  were  swinging  about,  not  braced ;  tho 
wreck  of  the  foretopmast  still  hanging,  and  swinging  to  and  fro ;  the  gang^ 
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nys  knocked  out,  the  bulwarks  all  stan^iing  as  good  as  when  she  left;  the 

docks.    The  stern  very  low  in  the  water,  the  bows  pretty  well  out  of 

il,  80  that  we  could  see  the  red  painted  bottom,  or  coloured   iron  by 

rust ;  the  jibboom  gone.     Soon  we  ran  down  in  the  trough  of  a  large  sea, 

wad  were  hid  from  sight  of  her.    When  we  came  up  we  could  see  she  had 

changed  her  position  very  much  ;  we  could  not  see  the  after-part  of  the 

TesBel — whether  under  water  or  hid  by  a  sea,  I  cannot  tell ;  her  bows 

were  high  up  out  of  water,  and  by  the  pitch  or  rake  of  the  mast  we 

coaM  0ee  that  she  was  sitting  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.     Soon 

another  wave  came,  and  we  ran   down    in  the  trough  of  another  sea  ; 

when  we  came  up,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  London, 

Thus  ended  this  fine  ship  and  all  in  her.  When  we  were  lifted  on  the 
ware  this  second  time,  and  found  that  the  ship  was  no  more  to  be  seen, 
it  cast  a  gloom  over  our  little  party,  though  pretty  well  prepared  to  expect 
it  We  still  continued  looking  in  the  direction  where  we  last  saw  the 
•hip,  to  see  if  anybody  would  be  seen  clinging  to  a  spar,  boat,  or  any- 
thing; but  nothing  whatever  was  to  be  seen.  Although  there  might  have 
been  one  or  more  there,  and  we  not  able  to  see,  even  so  they  could  not 
hare  sunrived  long,  from  the  spray  that  was  flying. 

One  of  the  sailors  (King) — then  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  any — 
now  sang  out,  "  Boys,  the  London  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  help  for 
those  gone  with  her,  so  let  her  drop  for  the  present.  If  we  don't  mind 
what  we  are  about,  we'll  soon  be  with  them.  Say  nothing  more  about  her, 
but  attend  to  the  boat '' — which  was  certainly  a  wise  proposition,  as  our 
boiU  was  in  a  similar  condition  to  our  ship  at  starting — too  heavily  laden. 
She  was  a  fine,  light,  square-stemed  boat,  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  six  in  breadth  in  the  widest  part ;  her  right  complement  I  was  told 
was  twelve,  and  there  were  now  nineteen  in  her.  Our  party  consisted 
of  three  engineers,  one  fireman,  one  young  midshipman,  one  carpenter, 
eight  seamen,  one  steward,  one  boy,  and  three  passengers.  We  had  been 
thrown  together  mostly  by  chance,  and  were  almost  all  unknown  to  each 
other,  but  all  bound  together  by  the  same  tie  ;  for  if  one  sunk  all  must 
sink  too.  We  were  entirely  on  our  own  resources,  with  no  one  to  look 
Qp  to,  DO  captain  to  depend  upon,  and  no  officers  to  navigate  to  land. 
But  we  had  what  was  fsa  better,  and  the  only  thing  to  save  us  at  that 
time :  we  had  cool,  skilful,  and  excellent  boatmen ;  and,  had  we  not, 
we  would  not  have  lived  half-an-hour.  I  never  had  much  experience 
in  boats,  and  had  no  idea  of  what  they  could  go  through.  No  one. could 
ever  have  made  me  believe  that  a  boat  could  have  withstood  what  ours 
did.  I  think  some  of  our  men  must  have  been  born  and  reared  in  a 
boat  Smith,  a  seaman,  was  the  first  who  took  the  helm,  and  we  all 
agreed  to  ob«y  him,  as  there  were  now  a  good  many  giving  ordei*s. 
There  were  also  other  arrangements  made :  those  who  understood  rowing 
were  to  work  by  spells,  those  who  did  not  were  to  bale.  I  was  one  of 
the  latter ;  two  or  three  were  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  vessels,  one  to  be 
constantly  watching  behind  to  see  when  a  wave  was  coming  that  had  a 
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crest  on  it,  and  tell  the  helmsmaU  Those  were  the  waves  we  dreaded. 
And  here  was  where  the  skill  and  judgment  was  displayed.  One  time  we 
would  have  to  back  water  bo  as  to  let  the  large  sea  break  just  in  front  of 
us.  At  other  times  the  order  would  be  pull  quick,  to  get  out  of  its  way 
until  its  force  would  be  spent  ;  when  along  it  would  come  and  raise  m 
up  on  the  top,  and  ns  it  would  pass  by  would  invariably  give  us  a  dash ; 
then  we  had  to  bale  out  quickly.  Three  oars  were  out  for  the  first  few  hoan 
— as  much  to  assist  in  steering  as  pulling.  We  were  running  before  the 
wind,  and  the  chief  study  was  to  let  the  seas  meet  us  square  on  to  the  stem, 
for  if  the  boat  was  allowed  to  broach  to,  or  meet  the  seas  on  the  side^ 
she  would  fill  or  upset  at  once.  As  one  sea  would  pass,  then  another 
would  be  seen  coming  from  another  direction,  perhaps  on  our  quarter. 
These  were  the  cross  seas,  and  the  ones  most  likely  to  catch  us; 
immediately  the  boat  would  have  to  be  brought  round  to  meet  it.  As 
the  rudder  could  not  bring  her  round  in  time,  or  it  might  be  up  out  of 
water  at  that  moment,  then  would  be  heard  the  man  at  the  helm  singing 
out,  "  Pull  on  the  starboard,  and  back  on  the  port — quick,  quick."  The 
next  moment  it  would  be,  "  Pull  on  the  port,  and  back  on  the  starboard,** 
as  a  cross  sea  would  be  seen  making  for  us.  Then  the  next  cry  would 
be,  "  Pull,  pull,  all,"  that  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  sea  that  was 
going  to  break.  After  it  had  passed,  then  it  would  be,  "  Back,  back,  all." 
Sometimes  all  four  ordei*s  would  be  given  within  the  minute. 

We  also  made  arrangements  as  to  the  provisions,  which  consisted  of 
about  fifty  pounds  of  biscuit ;  when  anybody  took  a  piece,  all  were  to 
have  alike.  Soon  we  discovered  that  our  little  supply  of  water  was 
mixed  with  salt.  The  cask  was  therefore  thrown  overboard  to  make 
more  room,  for  we  were  very  much  crowded.  After  that  the  allowance 
of  biscuit  was  restricted — they  being  so  dry  increased  our  thirst.  Not 
long  after  getting  away  I  learned  that  they  had  some  brandy  on  board, 
which  I  thought  was  a  fortunate  provision,  as  the  weather  was  dreadfully 
cold,  with  water  splashing  over  us  every  little  while.  On  s^ond  thought 
I  feared  it  might  prove  to  our  disadvantage,  in  case  they  should  take  too 
much  at  once,  but  my  fears  were  soon  set  to  rights  when  I  found  that  all 
we  had  was  three  bottles.  One  was  got  out  and  despatched,  but  it  was 
only  a  mouthful  to  each.  The  second  bottle  was  drank  in  the  evening. 
The  next  morning  when  we  most  wanted  the  other,  it  could  not  be  found. 
There  was  also  one  bottle  of  champagne,  which  was  the  amount  of  drink- 
ables on  board.  About  two  or  three  hours  after  being  at  sea,  our  helms- 
man had  to  resign  his  post,  as  one  of  his  hands  was  sore,  or  firost-bitten  as 
he  thought.  Steering  was  most  trying  work  for  the  hands,  there  being 
no  tiller  to  the  rudder — he  had  to  work  the  rudder  by  his  hand,  con- 
sequently one  hand  was  almost  all  the  time  in  water.  King,  another 
seaman,  then  took  his  place,  which  he  kept  until  about  three  o'clock  next 
morning.  Just  before  dark,  we  sighted  a  vessel.  We  at  first  thought  to 
run  for  her,  but  soon  we  found  it  impossible ;  she  was  out  of  our  track, 
and  we  had  to  keep  fair  before  the  wind.     Our  chief  study  was  to  keep 
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i^uit  no  matter  where  we  went  to.     We  had  two  of  the  ship's  compasses 

00  board,  but  they  prorcd  of  very  little  use  to  us.  I  heai-d  King  say  in 
die  night  that  he  could  not  steer  at  all  by  them,  even  though  the  sea 
Yooid  permit  us.  They  had  been  adjusted  for  an  iron  vessel,  which  may 
iure  been  the  cause  of  their  not  working  properly  now. 

Night  waa  now  coming  on  :  I  .dreaded  to  look  forward  to  it.  Asked 
mjfldf  the  question,  how  are  we  to  sec  those  curling  seas  that  we  so  much 
ietr?  The  sky  looked  wild;  the  wind  still  strong  and  very  cold — the 
Kti  still  rery  heavy.  It  was  what  you  might  call  a  troubled  sea.  All  of 
ni  wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  and  nearly  worn  out  by  the  constant  exertion, 
iniciety,  and  fatigue  of  the  two  previous  days.  I  considered  it  about 
rne  chance  in  a  hundred  that  ever  we  saw  the  morning.  True,  I  was 
beginning  to  have  more  faith  in  our  little  boat  and  the  good  skill  of  our 
crew,  but  those  high-crested  waves  in  the  dark  rather  shook  my  hopes.  I 
eould  not  see  any  possible  way  of  escaping  them,  and  I  was  rather  puzzled 
to  fee  that  the  sailors  did  not  entertain  any  more  fear  of  them  in  the  night 
tban  day — that  is,  they  did  not  speak  of  this  great  difficulty  that  troubled 
me.  Presently  the  night  closed  in,  and  the  mystery  was  solved  by  the 
phw^horescent  tops  of  the  waves,  which,  shining  through  the  dark,  showed 
pretty  well  their  position,  and  the  way  they  were  coming.  The  first  of 
thv  evening  was  rather  clear ;  the  stars  shone  out  occasionally ;  by  them 
V'f*  cr\ih\  <ruess  pretty  nearly  tlic  direction  we  were  steering.  Up  to  about 
line,  we  thought  we  were  poing  south.  I  said  to  King,  '*  At  this  course 
vewill  not  fetch  the  Spanisli  cnaRt,  much  less  the  Froncli  coast — \\c  shall 
rn  wide  of  Cape  Finisterre.''  lie  said,  "  I  can^t  help  it,  we  nuist  go  where 
We  are  compelled  to — the  wind  may  change  soon."  And  so  it  did.  I  had 
Of  rt.iin  stars  as  guides,  and  by  them  I  could  sec  that  we  were  coming  round 
?n.iua!Iy,  and  by  about  midnight  were  going  pretty  nearly  east.  We 
kn^'W  tliat  any  courno  that  had  east  in  it  would  bring  us  to  land,  which 
at  this  time  we  thought  was  only  ninety  miles  distant.  But  our  chief 
hr.r^  was  in  falling  in  with  a  vessel.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  I  found  that 
ve  irnt  on  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  before  dark,  but  great  watchfulness  was 
r^'iniifl;  and  King,  who  was  then  steering,  was  continually  singing  out 
tf)  pull  first  one  way,  then  immediately  the  other  way,  or  back  water. 
Thf-n  the  next  order  woiild  be,  "  Bale  her  out,  keep  lier  dry.  Who  is 
him  now  ?  "  So  in  that  way  he  was  constantly  talking  and  encouraging 
us  which  was  needed,  for,  cold  as  the  night  was,  and  drenched  as  we 
^ero,  we  were  drowsy  ;  in  fact,   we  were  quite  done  up  with  fatigue. 

1  myself  had  had  but  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  since  Sunday  night, 
and  no  doubt  there  were  others  who  had  no  more.  At  times,  while 
balin?,  I  would  be  half  asleep,  but  still  dipi>ing  out  the  water.  When  in 
that  state  I  could  always  see  a  vessel  before  me  "with  her  stern  under 
water — her  bows  well  up — her  jibboom  and  foretopmast  gone,  and  her 
foresail  shaking  in  the  wind  :  it  was  the  London  as  she  last  appeared  to 
roe.  At  any  time  during  the  night  if  I  were  to  close  my  eyos,  if  only  for 
»!nii\ute,  the  ship  was  always  l^efore  me  in  this  form. 
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A  few  hours  after  dark,  King  asked,  *'  Who  had  the  time  ?  "  I  had. 
I  had  set  my  watch  going  at  four  o'elock.  I  pulled  it  out  to  look,  bat 
could  not  distinguish  the  hands  in  the  darkneKs.  Bj-and-bjr,  I  was 
asked  about  the  time  again ;  we  thought  it  must  be  getting  on  towards 
daylight.  I  opened  my  watch,  felt  the  hands,  and  found  it  was  only 
,  eleven  o^clock.  And  so  the  long  dreary  night  wore  slowly  on.  We 
thought  daylight  would  never  come. 

About  midnight  the  weather  became  more  squally.  Heavy  black 
clouds  came  down  upon  us,  and  sometimes  we  were  running,  as  it  seemedy 
right  into  a  black  wall.  It  was  difficult  even  to  discern  the  figure  of  a 
man  sitting  alongside.  It  was  a  night  remembered  in  London  for  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow, — the  heaviest  of  the  season,  when  tlie  telegraph  wires  were 
broken  down  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  vessels  were  being  wrecked 
by  scores  in  Torbay.  About  this  time,  and  a  time  that  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  in  the  boat,  we  experienced  the  most  narrow  escape  of 
any  during  the  whole  of  our  disaster.  A  large  sea  was  seen  close  behind 
us,  and  on  the  point  of  breaking,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the 
way  in  time.  There  it  was,  eight  or  ten  feet  higher  than  our  stem,  and 
the  next  moment  we  should  be  all  engulphed.  Some  quietly  remarked, — 
"  It*s  all  over  with  us  now."  I  myself  thought  the  end  had  come  at  last. 
Over  came  the  wave,  burying  the  after-part  of  the  boat  completely.  She 
trembled,  and  up  she  came  ;  the  sea  had  passed  on  and  left  us  in  all  but 
a  sinking  state.  The  water  in  the  boat  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ; 
a  bucket  would  dip  in  it.  Immediately  King  sung  out,  **  Don't  move — 
bale  out  quick — we  are  safe  yet  I  "  At  once  the  bucket  was  going,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  was  lightened,  and  on  we  went  again.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  fully  recovered  from  that  shock.  It  was  a  providen- 
tial thing  that  we  had  no  more  in  our  boat  at  this  time,  for  I  think  the 
weight  of  one  man  more  would  have  taken  us  down. 

After  many  weary  hours  of  anxious  looking  we  at  last  saw  the  sky  in 
the  east  lighten  up  a  little.  We  at  first  thought  it  to  be  daylight  break- 
ing, but  it  proved  to  be  the  moon  rising.  It  was  then  about  four  o'clock. 
Daniels  was  now  steering  ;  he  relieved  King  for  about  three  hours,  when 
of  a  sudden  the  lights  of  a  distant  ship  were  seen.  We  watched  her  intently 
for  a  short  time,  and  discovered  she  was  nearing  us.  Presently  she  was 
abreast  of  us,  and  only  a  short  distance  off.  We  dare  not  row  towards 
her,  the  sea  would  not  permit  that.  The  order  was  then  given  for  all 
to  sing  out  at  once,  and  lustily  we  obeyed  ;  it  must  have  sounded 
terrible  to  those  on  board  of  the  vessel— our  voices  above  the  roar  of  the 
sea  and  wind.  We  soon  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  they  had  heard 
us,  and  were  putting  the  vessel  about  to  run  for  us.  We  could  now  see 
her — ^a  small  vessel  of  two  masts.  She  ran  across  our  bow,  a  short 
distance  ahead  of  us.  We  could  see  her,  but  they  could  not  see  us. 
They  were  evidently  looking  for  us,  and  we  bellowed  as  loud  as  we 
could.  We  also  tried  to  light  matches,  but  they  had  got  wet.  We  could 
see  the  ship  run  first  to  one  side,  then  across  to  the  other.     Then  a  aquaU 
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would  oome,  and  she  would  be  hid  from  view ;  when  it  passed  we  would 

see  her  again,  perhaps  in  another  direction ;   on  which  there  was  another 

cheer  and  another  cry.     Presently  we  could  see  they  had  lost  the  run  of 

us;  and  how  tantalizing  that  was  when  we  were  within  three  minutes' 

row  of  her,  and  dare  not  deviate  from  our  course.     Now  we  could  only  see 

her  occasionally  through  the  gloom  when  we  rose  to  the  top  of  a  wave. 

At  last  she  was  out  of  sight ;  all  hopes  of  safety  from  her  were  now  gone. 

It  affected  the  spirits  of  all.     We  were  beginning  to  Buffer  from  cold, 

e]qx>flure,  and  thirst.     The  latter  I  felt  the  most  ;  when  baling,  could 

scarcely  resist  the  temptation  of  putting  the  dipper  to  my  mouth.     When 

ve  could  see  the  vessel  no  more,  we  decided  upon  not  going  any  faster 

than  we  could  help,  hoping  to  see  her  when  daylight  came  in  :  which  did 

happen  at  last — ^in  hail  and  rain.     Then  the  sun  shone  out  for  a  few 

minutes  ;  we  scanned  the  horizon,  but  could  see  nothing.     By  the  sun  we 

judged  we  were  making  the  course  that  Captain  Martin  had  given  us, 

and  had  a  strong  idea  that  we  were  within  forty  miles  of  the  French  coast. 

It  was  just  as  well  we  did  not  know  our  actual  position.     When  picked 

op,  an  hour  or  two  after,  we  were  then  140  miles  from  land. 

Again  the  cry  was  raised,  '*  Ship  in  sight !  '*  We  could  just  see  her 
off  on  the  port-quarter,  apparently  making  towards  us.  Presently  we 
sighted  another,  more  in  our  track,  on  the  starboard  bow,  but  at  a  great 
distance.  We  could  only  sec  the  tops  of  the  masts,  like  three  fingers 
above  the  water.  Hope  revived  again ;  we  were  in  the  track  of  vessels, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  there  were  some  still  floating. 

On  we  went  for  half-an-hour,  with  occasional  sunshine,  then  a  shower 
and  squall,  the  sea  still  rough,  the  same  constant  attention  required  always. 
Those  on  the  look-out  reported  that  the  vessel  was  not  getting  any  nearer 
to  us.  Some  proposed  to  King,  who  was  now  steering,  to  put  about  to 
nm  for  her.  He  strongly  objected  :  saying  the  boat  would  surely  swamp 
in  going  round ;  and  then  we  had  a  good  distance  to  row,  nearly  to  wind- 
ward, before  reaching  the  vessel.  The  men  by  this  time  were  getting 
impatient,  and  willing  to  risk  a  good  deal  to  bring  this  boating  trip  to  a 
termination.  My  only  fear  was  that  they  would  end  it  too  abruptly  in 
tiying  to  reach  a  vessel.  They  were  also  getting  irritable  ;  there  was 
not  that  friendly  feeling  as  existed  at  first — ^would  answer  each  other 
■harply.  Of  course  this  was  owing  to  exposure  and  want :  all  were  com- 
plaining of  thirst.  There  were  a  few  raw  vegetables  that  by  chance  had 
been  Idfi  in  the  boat ;  we  now  got  eating  them,  and  found  them  a  great 
reliefl  By  this  Ume,  say  9  a.m.  (Friday,  12th),  a  dispute  arose,  and  words 
were  running  pretty  high  as  to  the  advisability  of  putting  round  to  run 
ibr  this  vessel  on  the  port-quarter.  One  who  was  holding  the  signal  of 
diitresr  (a  shirt  on  an  oar),  said  to  King,  at  the  rudder,  "  If  you  don't 
put  her  about,  I  will  put  this  oar  through  the  bottom.'*  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  frightened.  Of  course  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  man 
under  these  tiying  circumstances.  I  myself  do  not  entertain  any  ill- 
fteling  towaxda  hira  whatever  for  his  threat.      Immediately  somebody 
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proposed  that  we  should  run  for  the  vcHsel  on  our  starboard  bow,  not  so 
much  with  the  hopes  of  reaching  her,  as  to  prevent  the  boat  being  put 
round.  I  seconded  the  proposition  by  saying  that  it  was  certainly  the 
best  plan ;  that  if  we  should  miss  her,  we  would  still  be  making  our 
course  good  to  land  ;  that  it  was  not  more  than  forty  miles  off,  and  by 
keeping  on  we  would  sight  it  before  night ;  that  it  was  early  in  the  day, 
and  most  likely  we  should  see  other  vessels ;  that  we  were  in  the  track  of 
them,  we  having  seen  four  already  was  proof.  The  proposition  was  then 
put  and  carried  in  parliamentary  style,  though  some  of  the  language  need 
might  not  be  considered  parliamentary.  The  oars  were  doubly  manned, 
the  course  of  the  boat  slightly  altered.  Soon  everything  waa  going 
pleasantly,  and  all  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  new  arrangement :  all 
thoy  wanted  was  to  be  going  towards  some  vessel.  The  sun  at  that  time 
was  shining,  and  our  little  craft  sped  along  bravely.  She  quite  astonished 
the  most  sanguine, — everybody  expressing  great  affection  for  her.  The 
man  on  the  look-out,  the  only  one  allowed  to  stand  up,  and  who  was  also 
supporting  the  oar  with  the  signal  of  distress,  reported  that  we  were 
nearing  the  ship.  Still  great  caution  was  required  to  manage  the  boat^ 
The  vessel  not  being  directly  in  our  track,  we  of  course  had  to  make  good 
a  few  points  to  the  wind;  and  this  is  where  the  difliculty  was.  Whenever 
an  opportunity  offered,  we  would  steer  to  windward  of  the  vessel, 
knowing  we  could  make  leeway  at  any  time.  Whenever  a  crested  wave 
was  seen  coming,  then  would  be  heard,  "Look  out,  King,  here  is  one;" 
when  round  would  come  the  boat.  We  would  turn  tail  and  run  with 
it  until  it  had  passed,  when  up  she  would  come  again  to  windward  of 
the  vessel.  In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  we  were  getting  pretty  near  her. 
Soon  we  could  see  her  hull,  and  when  within  half-a-mile  of  her,  we  were 
rejoiced  to  find  that  they  had  got  sight  of  us,  by  their  taking  in  some 
sails,  and  bearing  away  to  run  for  us.  We  then  intended  to  run  up  to 
windward,  and  come  round  under  her  lee.  Just  at  that  moment  there 
was  seen  a  terrific  squall,  with  its  high  wall  of  white  foam  coming  down 
fast  upon  us,  as  if  to  totally  annihilate  us  just  at  the  moment  that  succour 
was  at  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  we'  would  be  up  abreast  of  the  vessel. 
But  on  came  the  gale.  Of  course  we  had  to  turn  and  run  with  it.  By 
the  next  two  or  three  minutes  we  found  ourselves  right  down  to  leeward, 
and  being  carried  fast  away  from  the  ship.  Our  great  fear  now  was  that 
we  would  be  shut  out  from  sight  of  each  other.  Many  then  song  out  to 
King  to  put  about,  and  some  not  to.  He  said,  "  She  will  certainly  fill,  if 
I  do ;  and  I  will  not ;  and  don't  you  see  them  running  for  us."  And  so 
they  were,  and  hallooing,  and  directing  with  their  hands  in  the  wildest 
state  of  excitement,  which  very  much  bothered  us,  and  tended  to  increase 
our  embarrassment.  I  suppose  they  were  trying  to  make  us  understand 
to  run  on  with  the  wind,  and  they  would  follow.  After  the  first  shock  of 
the  gale  had  passed,  the  boat  was  brought  partly  round,  but  in  doing  so 
we  liad  a  narrow  escape  from  being  swamped,  as  she  shipped  a  heavy  sea. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  were  running  tip  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel  (a  barque 
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of  about  400  tons),  when  a  line  was  thrown  to  us  with  remarkable  accii- 
lacy.    It  Avas  caught ;  soon  a  rope  followed  ;  and  we  were  at  last  by  the 
•ide  of  the  barque.     She  had  come  round  to  the  wind,  was  rolling  very 
much,  and  we  were  thumping  against  her  side  by  the  main  chains.     All 
order  now  was  broken  through — each  one  grasping  hold  of  anything  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  scrambling  up,  some  assisted  by  those  in  the 
▼essel.     I  saw  directly  before  me  two  iron  bolts  by  which  the  main 
rigging  wau  secured;  they  looked  very  tempting;   I  sprang  and  caught 
bold  of  ^em;  at  that  moment  the  boat  was  taken  from  under  me  by  the 
roll  of  the  vessel,  and  I  was  left  hanging  by  my  hands.     I  could  see  others 
on  each  side  of  me  ;  in  a  moment,  up  rose  the  sea  and  boat  again  lifting 
us  up,  when  I  caught  another  hold,  and  was  soon  on  to  the  rail.     All 
were  out  of  the  boat  but  one, — ^he  had  hurt  himself  the  day  before,  and 
was  not  able  to  get  up :  a  rope  was  got  over,  and  he  was  drawn  up.     How 
thankful  I  felt  to  be  once  more  in  safety,  and  with  a  prospect  of  having 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  !    The  ship  was  Italian.   We  were  kindly  welcomed 
by  the  captain,  who  was  serving  out  geneva  when  i  got  aft.     He  was  a 
fine  jolly  and  burly  old  fellow,  with  a  most  benevolent  countenance,  and 
iriih  his  crew  were  doing  their  best  to  assist  for  our  comfort ;  only  we 
ocraW  not  understand  each  other.     It  was  now  about  10  a.m.,  and  we  had 
been  about  twenty  hours  in  the  boat.     In  a  short  space  of  time  we  were 
all  arrayed  in  warm  dry  clothing,  and  in  possession  of  the  captain's  cabin  ; 
tbey  soon  got  us  warm  tea  and  biscuit,  and  we   saw  preparations  for 
something  more  substantial ;  some  fowls  were  killed,  which  were  served 
up  in  the  evening  in  the  shape  of  a  stew.     After  the  first  meal  was  over, 
ire  then  began  to  move  about — to  learn  something  of  our  preservers,  and 
whereabouts  we  were.     She  was  an  Italian  barque  and  crew  of  Genoa, 
boand  from  the  Mediterranean  laden  with  wheat,  to  call  at  Cork  for 
orders;  her  name  was  Mananopolis,  Captain  Gion  Batta  Cavaasa.     Her 
MitioQ  this  day  at  noon,  N.  Lit.  45°54V^*  ^ong.  7°  13',  Greenwich 
meridian.      She  had  experienced  pretty  heavy  weather,  and  had  been 
obliged  some  time  previous  to  throw  overboard  f?ome  of  her  cargo,  but 
at  this  time  was  safe,  dry,  and  snug.     We  now  felt  very  comfortable,  and 
quite  at  home.     We  could  talk  freely,  and  began  to  realize  more  fully  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  we  had  witnessed.     It  appeared  more  terrible  to  us 
now  than  at  the  time,  or  during  the  night,  as  our  own  safety  then  was  very 
doabtiul.     In  the  afternoon  I  laid  down  and  had  a  sleep,  and  a  troubled 
sleep  it  was.     I  passed  through  all  the  horrors  of  another  shipwreck.    And 
fcr  many  nights  after,  and  I  may  say  many  weeks  after,  I  had  to  go  through 
the  same  ordeal.     At  night,  I  can't  say  we  went  to  bed  :  most  of  us  lay 
down  on  the  wheat,  which  was  loose  in  bulk,  and  covered  ourselves  with 
Mils,  and  felt  very  comfortable  :  such  a  happy  change  from  last  night. 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  all  very  sore,  particularly  our 
binds.  Having  sat  so  long  in  one  position,  our  knees  and  legs  got  stiff, 
«ad  some  could  barely  manage  to  crawl  about.  The  weather  was  still 
boiiterou.<«.     About  noon  we  had  quite  an  alarm.     The  rudder-head  waa 
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caiTied  away,  and  of  course  the  vessel  became  unmanageable;  the  seas 
thumping  against  her  sides  most  unmercifully.  We  had  a  carpenter  in 
our  party  ;  and  he  and  some  of  the  others  rendered  the  Italians  great 
assistance.  In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  all  was  secure  again.  The 
day  passed,  and  another  night  came.  Next  morning  (Sunday)  we  found  the 
weather  still  unpleasant — wind  unfaTOurable — with  no  prospect  of  getting  to 
land  that  day.  We  were  now  getting  uneasy,  longing  to  see  land  again.  The 
captain  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  could  not  land  us  at  Brest ;  but  would 
go  on  to  Falmouth,  which  was  just  as  agreeable  to  us  as  the  former  place. 

So  another,  the  third,  night  came,  and  we  really  hoped  that  we 
would  get  on  to  land  to-morrow.  When  it  came,  which  was  now  Monday, 
it  was  fine,  with  a  fair  wind.  We  were  now  in  the  English  Channel. 
About  10  A.M.,  sighted  land — the  Scillys  or  Land^s  End.  How  rejoiced 
we  were  once  more  to  behold  it  I  We  were  now  all  alive  and  happy  with 
the  thoughts  of  being  on  shore  at  night.  During  the  afternoon  were 
anxiously  looking  out  in  hopes  a  pilot  would  be  got  to  take  us  in.  Even- 
ing came  and  none,  was  to  be  seen.  The  wind  increased,  and  we  were 
in  doubt  if  we  would  get  in  before  night  after  all.  The  two  Lizard 
lights  bore  nearly  ahead  of  us,  and  we  running  towards  land.  About 
10  P.M.,  the  vessel  was  put  about  to  stand  off  for  the  night,  and  by  twelve 
o*clock  the  wind  had  increased  to  nearly  a  gale,  blowing  dead  on  shore. 
The  captain  with  his  crew  on  deck  all  the  time,  apparently  yerj  anxious ; 
we  could  not  commimicate  our  fears,  or  learn  anything  of  our  state. 
They  were  continually  singing  out  and  directing ;  and  we  not  under- 
standing them,  rather  tended  to  increase  our  fears. 

But  our  little  barque  held  her  own.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  was  put  about  to  run  slowly  to  land.  The  day  broke  with  a  fog ; 
soon  it  rose,  and  then  was  to  be  seen  the  land  close  by,  and  we  running 
along,  with  Falmouth  harbour  fair  before  us.  Three  cheers  for  our  captain  I 
We  ran  in  and  dropped  anchor.  Shortly  after,  an  agent  or  interpreter  came 
on  board.  Our  history  was  made  known  to  him.  When  he  returned  £6 
shore  he  took  three  of  us  with  him,  including  the  chief  engineer,  who  then 
made  his  report,  and  the  news  was  soon  telegraphed  to  London.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  good  fortune  when  looking  back  to  five  or  six  days  ago ; 
then  it  appeared  too  much  to  expect — and  now  that  I  was  commencing  a  new 
existence.  On  Wednesday  night,  on  board  the  London,  there  seemed  to  be 
80  little  possibility  of  any  ever  being  saved,  much  less  me ;  and  I  so  fully 
expected  to  meet  death. 

We  had  to  remain  on  board  a  few  hours  until  noon,  when  a  steam-tug 
came  alongside.  The  captain  took  us  on  shore,  we  said  good-by  to  our 
Italian  preservers,  and  with  many  cheers  from  them  we  parted.  I  need  not 
carry  the  history  of  the  adventure  any  further ;  but  am  pleased  to  add 
that,  when  the  facts  were  made  known  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  London, 
a  gold  chronometer,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  was  awarded  to  Captain 
Cavassa  for  his  noble  and  humane  conduct  towards  us. 
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The  paper  under  the  title  '^  Thought  and  Language/'  which  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  for  May  last,  represents,  it  is  presumed  demonstratively, 
that  the  development  of  thought  by  language  is  a  very  different  process 
from  what  it  is  believed  to  be.  A  brief  appendix  is  now  proposed,  in 
order  to  indicate  some  of  the  effects  which  that  representation,  if  admitted, 
most  have  on  certain  dogmas  in  works  of  education,  on  certain  undeter- 
mined qoestionB  in  speculative  philosophy,  and  in  aid  of  a  science  lately 
set  on  foot  under  the  name  of  the  Science  of  Language. 

First,  it  removes  from  logic  the  dogma  of  three  operations  of  the  mind, 
making  them  out  to  be  distinctions  without  a  difference  :  for  that  under 
a  term,  and  under  a  proposition,  and  under  a  syllogism  at  full,  the  act  of 
the  imderstanding  is  always  the  same,  a  conclusion  from  premises.  It  is 
tnie  that  a  term  gives  the  conclusion,  but  does  not  give  tlie  premises ;  for 
the  premises  are  presumed  to  have  produced  their  effect,  and  not  to  need 
repetition.  So  we  drop  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  at  full  when  they  have 
yielded  their  conclusion,  and  take  our  next  step  without  them  ;  so  again, 
when  die  terms  of  a  proposition  have  yielded  the  one  meaning  which 
^ngs  from  them,  the  expression  is  also  one,  and  we  cannot  divide  it : 
we  can  but  go  back  to  the  two  meanings  of  the  grammatical  parts  before 
they  specialized  each  other,  and  thus  fused  into  one. 

As  to  grammar,  the  effect  of  admitting  the  views  unfolded  in  the 
previous  paper,  will  be  to  unfix  almost  all  its  distinctions  and  definitions  by 
showing  them  to  be  unsound.  Grammar  is  the  handmaid  of  Logic.  She 
btt  to  ^hioa  the  materials  which  he  supplies,  and  put  them  together  with 
seemly  junction  ;  but  that  is  all.  She  is  not  responsible  for  the  sense 
they  are  to  yield  ;  but  only  for  the  correctness  of  the  structure  which  will 
contain  it.  The  criterion,  therefore,  of  a  grammatical  element  is  its  form, 
tod  only  its  form.  Thus  we  know  that  John  is  a  mere  grammatical 
element,  because  by  its  form  it  calls  on  us  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  it  in 
its  separate  state,  but  to  wait  for  another  part  which  will  join  and  make 
sense  with  it ;  and  if  sometimes  this  other  part  is  not  added,  then  John 
means  other  than  John  simply,  inasmuch  as  no  rational  being  ever  utters 
the  word  John  without  saying  or  meaning  something  which  John  by  itself 
does  not  mean.  Thus  again  wo  know  for  the  same  reason  that  idle  is  a 
ptrt  of  speech,  and  wait  for  the  part  which  is  to  make  sense  with  it.  Let 
that  part  come  in  the  shape  of  the  word  John^  and  we  have  a  constructed 
noun,  one  of  whose  parts  we  call  an  adjective  and  the  other  its  substantive. 
And  why  do  we  call  them  so  ?    Because  (so  it  will  probably  be  answered) 
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John  is  the  name  of  the  thing,  and  idle  only  indicates  a  quality  of  the 
thing.     This,  though  the  fact  in  this  instance  is  so,  will  not  do  as   the 
ground  for  a  grammatical  definition.     The  proper  ground,  and  the  only 
proper  ground,  is  difference  of  form ;  and  when,  detached  from  context,  a 
part  of  speech  should  happen  to  have  no  form  by  which  it  can  be  known, 
we  have  to  wait  for  the  known  form  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  joined ; 
or  if  this  should  fail,  which  in  our  language  is  often  the  case,  then  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parts,  as  in  determining 
the  adjective  and  substantive  in  the  constructed  nouns  chestnut  horse^  and 
horse   chestnut.      That   it  is   quite  beside  the   mark  to  call  a  word  an 
adjective  because  it  signifies  a  quality,  will  appear  the  moment  we  give  it 
the  form  of  a  substantive,  as  in  the  conversion  of  idle  into  idleness.     This 
is  now  capable  of  an  adjective,  as  habitual  idleness,  which  is  a  constructed 
noun.     Again  let  the  substantive  become  an  adjective,  and  the  part  of 
speech  we  join  with  it  must  take  the  form  of  an  adverb  in  order  to  agree 
with  it  grammatically,  as  habitually  idle,  which  is  a  constructed  adjective. 
Along  with  this  adjective  put  the  substantive  John,  and  we  have  a  con- 
structed noun.    But  a  noun,  whether  constructed  or  unconstructed,  is  still 
but  a  part  of  speech,  and  always  awaits  a  verb.     Let  us  then  add  a  suit- 
able verb,  that  is,  a  verb  in  the  third  person  singular,  which  is  all  that 
grammar  requires,  leaving  to  logic  the  care  that  it  make  sense  also,  and 
we  get  the  completed  construction  or  speech,  John  is  habitually  idle.    Now 
here  arises  a  problem  which  puzzled  one  of  the  acutest  grammarians  that 
ever  lived,*  and  he  left  it  unsolved,  though  Lindley  Murray  and  the  fry  of 
grammarians  before  and  after  him  find  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.    Before 
attempting  a  solution  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  meaning  of  a  verb 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  function  as  a  verb.     It  must  in  some  way  be 
the  amalgamator  of  all  the  parts  of  which  itself  is  one  of  the  parts,  so  as  to 
m.ike  them  the  completed  one  expression  with  one  meaning,  for  which  we 
were  waiting  while  the  parts  were  in  progress.     In  point  of  fact,  the  com- 
pleted expression  is  the  verb — the  one  word  with  the  one  meaning,  which 
we  could  not  convey  without  reference  to  abstract  meanings  from  which, 
as  from  premises,  that  one  meaning  was  to  flow.     And  the  function  of 
the  grammatical  verb  is,  to  draw  all  the  other  i)arts  immediately  or  medi- 
ately to  itself :  for  instance,  in  the  example  just  given,  habitually  and  idle 
being  fused  into  one  meaning  are  drawn  to  the  part  of  speech  is,  and  with 
it  they  make — not  yet  the  completed  verb — but  a  verb  that  wants  only  a 
nominative  to  be  complete.   This  uncompleted  verb  draws  to  itself  the  nomi- 
native John,  and  the  logical,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere  grammatical 
verb,  is  now  built  up.    But  even  here  we  may  have  only  completed  a  step 
with  a  view  to  another :  the  logical  verb  in  which  we  mean  to  rest  may 
require  part  after  part  in  the  shape  of  periods,  and  paragraphs,  and  chap- 
ters, and  books.     We  mean  this,  if  we  mean  anything,  when  we  call  the 
Bible  the  word  of  God,  implying  that  no  one  part  is  to  be  understood  by 


•  See  HoRNB  Tookb's  Diversions  of  Purky. 
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iUelf,  but  interpreted  according  to  the  spirit  or  sense  that  ilows  from  ilie 
vbole.     And  as  to  any  completed  construction,  grammar,  if  we  choose, 
eaa  always  furuieh  contrivances  to  render  it  incomplete.     Thus,  our  last 
example,  John  ia  habitually  idle,  becomes  a  constructed  noun  wlien  we  say, 
/cAji  who  i»  habitually  idle ;  ibr  what  was  previously  a  grammatical  verb 
agreeing  with  John,  now  agrees  with  who  as  its  grammatical  nominative, 
and  the  effect  is  that  this  construction,  though  complete,  serves,  when  com- 
plete, only  as  an  adjective  to  the  substantive  John. 

The  distinctions  and  divisions  laid  down  by  the  ordinary  grammarian 
agite  very  little  with  these  views.  If  its  peculiar  function  in  building 
vp  the  construction  is  to  be  understood  as  the  sole  ground  of  difference 
between  one  part  of  speech  and  another,  why  is  an  article  made  a  distinct 
part  of  speech  from  an  adjective,  or  a  pronoun  from  a  noun  ?  There  may 
be  a  oonvenience  in  distinguishing  them  by  those  special  names ;  but  to 
arrange  them  as  if  distinct  in  gtnu$y  is  proof  of  ignorance  of  what  is 
ftmdamental  in  grammar.  It  ia  ignorance  of  the  same  kind  which,  when 
a  name  has  been  given  to  a  part  of  speech  in  one  shape,  insists  on  retaining 
the  name  when  its  shape  and  function  are  different.  A  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  genitive  caae,  as  Johi's  from  John,  his  from  he^  may  be  so  described  ; 
bat  then  it  should  be  added  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and 
bai  the  function  of  an  adjective.  Conjunctions  and  prepositions  are  im- 
pofecdy  described  by  any  definition  which  does  not  show  that  their  use 
in  (Speech  is  to  construct  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  that  the  sole  differ- 
ence between  the  one  sort  of  connective  and  the  other  is,  that  in  our 
langnage  a  preposition  always  makes  sense  with,  or  as  the  grammarian 
properly  phrases  it,  governs  an  accusative,  and  a  conjunction  does  not. 
We  say,  for  instance,  SJie  vfith  me  is  invited,  but  She  and  I  are  invited. 
Now  in  the  former  example,  tvith  me  serves  as  an  adjective,  she  being  the 
wbatanttve  word,  and  the  constructed  nominative  hence  arising,  is  a 
nomioative  of  the  third  person  singular  ;  while  in  the  latter  example,  the 
eoDJmtction  and  has  the  fnnction  of  an  adjective,  /  being  the  substantive 
word,  and  the  result  of  the  union  of  this  constructed  nominative  with  she 
the  other  nominative,  is  a  nominative  plural  of  the  first  person ;  for  the 
rerb  are  is  equivalent  to  ammus  and  not  eunt*  Let  us  now  change  in  both 
cxanpicfl,  the  position  of  what  is  added  to  the ;  let  us  say,  as  to  the  former 
example,  Sh€  is  hmttd  with  me — with  me  must  now  be  considered  a  con- 
itrncted  adverb ;  let  us  say  as  to  the  latter  example.  She  is  invited  and 
K»  am  If-^and  must  now  be  considered  an  adverb  awaiting  a  verb  to 
make  aense  with  it,  and  when  the  verb  so  am  /,  is  added,  the  two  parts 
conatniet  an  adverb  ;  for  the  vague  general  meaning  of  and  is  made 
tpecial  by  what  follows  it.  In  this  manner  do  both  the  examples  in  their 
latter  arrangement  divide  into  the  same  grammatical  parts,  verb  nnd 
•dferb,  just  as  does  such  a  simpler  example  as  He-fares  sumptuously, 

Gnmniar  and  logic  are  arts  whoso  place  in  the  circle  of  learning 
cumot  be  questioned  ;  and  we  reach  their  full  value  when  wo  ascertain 
«he  true  foundation  on  which  their  principles  rest.     This  kind  of  service 
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is  ivhat  our  inveAtigation  ih  mciint  to  render.     But  there  is  a  department 
in  the  circle  of  learning  which,  we  ventare  to  say,  would  not  be  there  at 
all,  at  least  with  the  pretensions  it  holds  forth,  if  its  promulgators  hid 
been  aware  that  the  ministry  of  language  to  thought  is  such  as  we  hiTe  . 
shown  it   to   be  when  its  ministry  is   not  abused.      For  it  has  ben 
demonstrated  that  in  the  deductive  process  or  development  of  thongbt 
every  part  of  speech  is  destined  by  union  with  another  part  to  lose  the 
meaning  it  has  while  separate — ^while  abstract — and  to  yield  with  tbt 
other  part  a  single  more  special  meaning, — ^nay,  sometimes  a  mesnii^ 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  previous  meaning  of  one  of  the  parts.     Now  to 
set  up  these  terms  in  their  abstract  state  as  things,  or  the  names  of  thing! 
which  have  existence  elsewhere  than  in  our  thinking  selves  (existing  hen 
only  as  means  to  an  end),  is  to  set  up  subjects  for  inquiry  or  discaason 
concerning  which  our  inquiries  and  discussions  can  never  come  to  a  coo- 
clusion;   because,  when  we  have  incautiously  admitted  the  existence  of 
things  answering  to  those  abstract  terms,  and  allowed  a  chain  of  reMoning 
to  follow  which  in  itself  is  incontrovertible,  there  will  always  be  gnmnl 
for  difference  of  view  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  things  aboat 
which  the  reasoning  has  been  held.     It  is  only  in  the  metaphysics  of 
quantity  that  such  a  course  can  be  taken  without  this  result.      Heffi 
indeed,  from  a  point,  a  line,  or  a  circle,  wo  can  abstract  what  is  commoD 
to  every  point,  to  every  line,  to  every  circle,  as  it  exists  in  reality,  and 
dropping  the  differences  of  the  real  individiml  things,  we  can  set  up  the 
abstractions  in  place  of  the  things.     So  from  things  which  are  capable  of 
being  counted  or  calculated,  we  Ciin  abstract  the  calculus  itself  without 
reference  to  the  things,  and  oi)erate  with  it  to  an  indefinite  extent  and  to 
results  unattainable  without  it.     In  both  these  ca.scs  we  know  not  only 
that  the  process  brings  with  it  the  utmost   certainty,  but  that  it  is  of 
unquestionable  practical  utility  ?     And  why  ?     Because,  when  it  is  at  aa 
end,  we  have  before  us  the  real  tilings  from  which,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which,  the  abstractions  were  set  up  ;  and  because  our  conclusions,  though 
allowances  may  be  necessary,  can  always  be  applied  to  them  as  they  exist 
in  nature. 

Sec  now  how  dilfirent  is  the  case  with  all  metaphysics  but  the  meta- 
j>hysics  of  quantity.  From  man,  adniitt-jd  on  «ill  hands  to  be  a  reasoning, 
thinking  creature,  obvious  to  external  sense  as  having  size  and  weight,  we 
abstract  the  one  property  and  call  it  mind  or  spirit,  the  other  property  and 
call  it  bo(b/  or  matter.  The  distinction  is  useful,  perhaps  indispensable, 
ior  the  ends  of  discourse,  and  for  htill  higher  ends  if  we  do  not  go  back 
and  raise  the  question  whether  things  exist  or  can  exist  sepanitely  incorre- 
Hpondence  with  the  abstractions.  Here  human  science  fails,  and  we  do  wrong 
to  the  modesty  of  science  when  we  presume  the  contrary  ;  nor  do  we 
escape  i)enalties  for  the  wrong.  Witness  the  impostures  and  self-delusions 
which  have  sprung  from  it  in  every  age,  our  own  by  no  means  excepted  ; 
witness  the  endless  speculations  in  what  is  considered  the  highest  philosophjy 
speculations  ever  changing  their  shapes  like  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
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Nothing  is  certain  amid  all  this,  but  that  man  is  a  reasoning,  thinking 
creature,  and  that  he  needs,  for  the  sake  of  his  morals  and  his  happiness, 
1  firm  belief  that  after  the  sleep  of  death  he  shall  in  some  way  rise  again. 
We  may  accept  this  truth  as  Plato  teaches  it,  or  as  Paul ;  but  in  neither 
CMe  is  it  a  truth  arising  out  of  human  science.  Human  science  confines 
itsdf  to  what  can  be  knoMrn  by  human  faculties ;  on  the  unknowable  it 
looks  and  should  look  with  awe  and  reverence,  but  there  it  stops.  Not  so 
the  metaphysician.  He  insists  that  man  is  mind,  teaching  us  at  one  time, 
nj  in  anci^it  Greece,  that  mind  is  immersed  in  matter  only  to  be  let  free 
agam ;  at  another  time,  say  in  modern  Germany,  that  matter  is  poured 
into  mind  through  its  receptivities  of  time  and  place,  and  then  moulded  by 
^  onderstanding,  apart  from  the  pure  reason,  into  the  phenomena  of  the 
Kuible  universe ;  that  when  these  phenomena  are  noi longer  present,  it  will 
be  because  he  will  have  left  behind  him  the  region  of  the  contingent,  the 
finite,  and  the  conditioned,  and  reached  that  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite, 
the  imoonditioned ;  that  there,  all  things  were  phenomenal ;  here,  they  are 
vbat  they  are  in  themselves.  Science  is  incapable  of  these  flights.  It  defines 
nun  as  a  rational  animal,  and  affirms  the  things  amid  which  he  is  placed, 
to  be,  for  him,  what  they  are  experienced  to  be,  regarding  fiirthcr  inquiry 
into  their  nature  as  fruitless  and  therefore  idle.  It  considers  the  terms 
tbnhite^  infinite,  unconditioned,  as  terms  that  veil  the  unknowable ;  terms 
cuily  invented  for  that  end,  because,  since  by  joining  an  abstract  negative 
to  oUier  words,  we  get  new  abstractions  which  are  reverse  in  meaning  to 
the  previous  abstractions,  as  from  just  unjust^  from  gj^atitude  ingratitude ; 
10  by  joining  the  same  or  a  similar  negative  to  the  words  contingent^  finite^ 
tmiditumedi  things  we  are  well  acquainted  with,  we  get  the  words,  though 
itnngers  to  the  tidngs,  uncontingeint  or  abaolute,  infinite^  unconditioned. 

And  if  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  ministry  of  language  to  thought, 
and  the  interpretation  must,  when  admitted,  have  the  effects  on  the 
departments  of  learning  which  have  been  thus  far  referred  to,  there  is 
another  department,  a  science  of  late  institution,  of  which  it  claims  to  be 
a  constituent  part—the  science  of  language.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
aoence  to  ascertain  what  languages  are  of  one  family,  and  to  trace  all  of 
Utt  fiunily  up  to  a  common  parent.  How  much  of  collateral  interest  goes 
vith  inquiry  of  this  kind,  may  be  judged  by  the  papers  on  the  ''  Study  of 
Gdtie  Literature*'  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
lligasiiie.  The  science  has  reached  this  fact,  that  there  are  three  families 
ef  kngiuige,  and  it  is  strongly  surmised  that  these  three  have  a  common 
engio.  Whether  this  shall  be  proved  or  not,  surely  it  is  important,  while 
As  inquiry  is  being  pursued  through  the  labjrrinths  of  comparative 
etymology,  to  place  by  its  side  a  true  account  of  what  all  language  must 
be  in  its  relation  to  thought,  why  men  in  a  state  of  society  must  be  fdpoiriCj 
«r  Toiee-,  that  is  to  say,  verb-dividers,  and  how  the  first  rude  effects  of 
tbk  neceisi^  must  ripen,  by  time  and  the  pressure  of  inevitable  circum-i 
Vtnoea,  into  language  or  languages  such  as  now  exist. 

TOL,  xir. — ^Ko.  79.  V      4. 
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A  LoKo  rodcy  iale  sloplag  from  a  peak  on  the  east,  almost  to  the  sea  on 
the  west,  from  behind  whioh  rose  two  columns  of  vapouri  thin  and  writhingi 
one  brown  as  co&l-smoke,  the  other  white  as  the  spraj  of  some  cascade  in 
the  sun ;  both  acoumulating  in  the  upper  air,  in  a  huge  cumolusi  whioh 
drifted  slowly  away  to  the  east.  Buoh  was  our  first  view  of  Santorin,  as 
sunrise  brought  us  out  of  our  beds  on  the  good  yaoht  Albanian^  whioh 
had  brought  us  from  Crete,  and  was  beating  up  against  a  light  north-west 
wind.  Then,  as  we  oame  oloser,  say  fire  or  six  miles,  we  b^gan  to  hear 
the  roar  of  escaping  vapours  like  some  huge  steamer  letting  off  steam, 
not  constant,  but  in  occasional  and  irregular  gusts,  eaoh  accompanied  by  a 
gush  of  smoke,  alternating  brown  and  ominous  with  white  and  fitful. 

The  Albanian  made  her  last  tack  to  the  eastward  for  that  Toyi^ 
and  we  ran  pAt  the  southern  horn  of  the  crescent  isle,  and  entered 
the  bay,  bottomless,  in  the  midst  of  which  mythological  Vulcan  was 
getting  to  work  again.  What  we  saw  resembled  more  two  oolossal  coal- 
heaps  than  anything  else  :  black,  formless,  streaming  and  smoking ;  while 
the  intermitting  roar  of  steam  was  almost  deafening.  Everything  about 
it  suggested  Birmingham,  except  liie  blue  sea,  and  bluer  sky,  cloudlesi 
except  for  the  product  of  this  great  furnace.  If  one  had  seen  this  in 
England,  he  would  have  said  that  some  huge  dep6t  of  coal  had  caught 
fire,  and  that,  after  days  of  tiseless  fighting  the  fire,  the  owners  had  turned 
a  small  river  on,  and  left  the  two  to  determine  the  question  of  victoiy 
by  themselves.  But  now  and  then  a  larger  burst  of  the  denser  smoke,  or 
of  the  white  steam  ooming  out  with  a  roar  or  shriek,  showed  thai  some- 
where beneath  there  was  higher  pressure  than  all  Wallas  £nd  afire  would 
breed.  Drifting  slowly  thitherward,  we  entered  the  current  of  stained  and 
sulphurous  water  which  set  out  from  the  volcano,  and,  running  as  eUm 
as  the  panic  of  the  Greek  sailors  would  permit,  we  made  more  leisnrei| 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomenon. 

As  everybody  in  general  knows,  the  two  original  islands  of  this  emp^ 
tion  are  not  only  united  with  each  other,  but  with  one  of  the  older  results 
of  the  subaqueous  workings,  Neo-Kaimene.  The  so-called  Aplnnnsw 
is  now  a  rounded  hillock  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  black  roek|  ftmit±i|>| 
incessantly  a  yellowish  brown  vapour,  varied  with  occasional  pa£&  of  ths 
same,  which  rise  and  open  out  into  the  sky,  as  volcanio  puflb  alwigrs  do} 
while  George  1*' — as  ^e  hasty  patriotio  ambition  of  a  Decigala  named 
the  first  appearance  of  a  new  extension  in  the  Grecian  domain  •  is  only  aft 
addition  to  the  last-formed  island,  and,  like  Aphroessa,  is  a  heap  of  xodv 
in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  the  same,  but  differing  firom  the  other  in  several 
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curious  details.  The  effusions  of  George  V  are  ordinarily  steam,  with  occa- 
sional eruptions  of  ash-coloured  smoke,  and  intermittent — at  times  scarcely 
an  appearance  of  vapour  issuing  from  the  crater  ;  while  Aphroessa  emits 
only  smoke,  and  with  comparatively  little  sound,  and  with  no  abso- 
lute intermissions.  Aphroessa  again  is  a  regularly  rounded  hillock, 
showing  the  action  of  a  constant  force ;  while  George  1"  is  in*egular  in 
form,  is  inconstant  in  action,  with  fissures  all  down  its  sides  and  around 
its  Bummit,  pouring  forth  steam  and  sulphurous  vapours,  from  which 
ralpbur  crystallizes  over  all  the  rocks  around  the  fissures.  At  the  water's 
(dge,  too^  around  the  latter,  are  openings  from  which  steam  in  great 
qoantitieB  escapes  ;  and  from  the  principal  crater  the  steam  and  hot  air 
UBoe  with  a  whistle  like  tliat  of  a  locomotive :  of  which  more  anon.  Stones 
OBe  mnlj  sees,  thongh  they  do  occasionally  fly  to  small  distances. 

Pining  to  windward  of  the  volcano,  the  air  was  strongly  sulphurous, 

tlioiigh  no  enrrents  of  hot  air  were  perceptible.     We  came  to  anchor  on 

the  rocky  shoal,  which  they  say  who  know  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  sea 

than  I,  was  once  a  subaqueous  volcano.     We  sent  the  boat  ashore  for 

pnttqae,  and  after  a  hasty  lunch  landed  on  the  southernmost  point  of 

Fiiiio-Kalmene,  with  my  photbgraphic  traps.     The  ancient  and  uncon- 

qwnhle  fire  was  in  excellent  order ;  at  almost  regular  intervals  one 

heard  the  roar,  dull  and  heavy,  of  Aphroessa,  and  the  rush  and  shriek 

^  the  masculine-named  crater ;  and  the  great  columns  of  smoke,  pitchy 

or  snowy,  with  nearly  exact  alternation,  climbed  up  into  the  still  air 

vith  eztraordinarj  swiftness.     I  pitched  my  tent  and  got  my  quickest 

objective  to  bear  on  the  phenomenon,  in  hopes  to  catch  some  of  its 

fftfet  manif^stationfl,  stood  all  ready  with  my  hand  on  the  shutter  until 

mj  plate  was  in  danger  of  spoiling,  and  then  took  what  came,  deve- 

kped,  and  got  ready  again,  &c.  &c.     But  nothing  came  beyond  these 

fegnkr  jets  of  gases,  sometimes  small  in  quantity,  and  at  times  gushing 

ool  like  a  huge  xntishroom,  spreading,  growing,  vanishing  away.     Then  a 

Urn  miinites*  silence^  another  shriek,  followed  by  another  rush  of  steam 

sod  smokei  and  so  on,  until  the  light  waxed  faint  and  useless  for  photo- 

gr^hio  porposesi  when  I  packed  tent  and  we  lefl  for  the  yacht,  taking  the 

note  nearest  the  volcano  which  the  fears  of  the  sailors  permitted.    These 

kan  were  droll.     They  were  not  of  the  stones  or  of  the  sulphurous  air, 

im(  of  the  hot  water  and  the  acids  in  it — of  the  former's  melting  all  the 

piteh  out  of  the  seams  of  the  boat,  and  scalding  them  to  death,  or  of 

Ae  ]atter*s  eating  sll  the  copper  nails  up,  and  letting  us  dissolve  in  the 

eomsiTe  element.   One  of  the  sailors  kept  trying  the  water  with  his  hand, 

tad  th^  moment  it  was  found  to  be  warm  enough  for  a  warm  bath, 

nnmd  thej  pulled  out  to  a  safer  distance,  and  nothing  would  induce  them 

to  go  nearer. 

We  loitered  along,  and  it  Wds  past  sunset  ere  we  came  under  the  Ice 
oftheTolcano,  which  now  began  to  show  its  flames  from  both  craters :  not 
a  geneious  fire,  but  little  flickering  flames  lapping  out  of  the  crevices  of 
die  sommlts  from  incandescent  interiors,  like  great  packed-down  coal  fires. 

A 9- 
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Tbo  smoke  of  Aphroessa  as  it  came  between  us  and  the  sunset  sky  was  of 
a  beautiful  golden  brown,  like  thin  bitumen  spread  on  glass,  and  the 
oratress  '^  mingled  her  flames  with  twilight/*  where  golden,  crimson^  and 
purple  tints  were  gradually  following  the  sun  down  the  western  sky  with 
every  promise  of  a  pleasant  morrow. 

All  night  long  tlie  rumbling  and  roaring  awaked  us  at  intenrals, 
and  brought  us  up  to  look  at  the  fires.  The  red  light  illuminated  the 
smoke  of  Aphroessa,  and  the  flitting,  coming-and- going  masses  of  white 
vapour  of  George  1*^'  but  only  suggested  the  more  strongly  a  forge.  The 
whole  thing  looked  so  purely  like  a  colossal  smithy,  that  the  absence  of 
the  hammer-wielders  was  more  noticeable  than  the  presence  of  anything 
which  was. 

The  next  morning  we  proposed  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance,  and 
having  procured  two  strong-backed  Greeks  from  Santorin,  I  planted  my 
tripods  on  the  summit  of  Micro-Kaimene,  looking  down  on  the  volcano  fiom 
nearly  half  a  mile.  This  is  an  extinct  crater,  yawning  with  incoherent 
rocks,  a  pit  half  filled  with  debris,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  stopped  work,  and 
had  never  been  cleaned  out  since,  the  slag  and  cinders  protruding  from  the 
inner  slopes.  I  took  post  on  the  edge  of  the  basin,  my  tent  sheltered 
slightly  from  the  morning  sun  by  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  and  was  not  long 
in  getting  to  work.  The  roar  here  was  sometimes  almost  deafening^- 
the  volcano  evidently  a  little  piore  active.  Ever  and  anon  huge  bursts 
of  ash-coloured  smoke,  like  a  stone  pine  in  shape,  rolled  up  from 
George  1^',  and  Aphroessa  made  several  magnificent  eruptions.  I 
didn't  succeed  in  catching  one  of  the  fine  ones,  only  several  of  the 
smaller  sort,  and  some  tolerably  satisfactory  long-focus  views.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  there  could  be  danger,  and  I  stood  quietly 
developing  a  view,  my  head  and  shoulders  buried  in  jellow  calico, 
when  I  heard  an  unusual  roar,  and  immediately  my  Greeks,  with  many 
exclamations,  among  which  I  distinguished  ^'  Stones,  stones,"  began  to  use 
that  classic  precaution  of  which  Ulysses  set  so  notable  an  example  und^ 
circumstances  which  I  imagine  would  be  found,  if  truth  were  arrived  at, 
not  so  very  dissimilar  to  ours ;  and  of  which  Turner,  I  imagine,  would 
have  given  a  diflerent  version  from  that  of  Trafalgar  Square  if  he  had 
been  in  my  place,  with  his  head  in  a  cube  of  yellow  cloth,  and  the  possible 
alternative  of  ruining  his  negative  or  of  having  his  bones  and  head  broken 
by  a  flying  messenger  from  the  Cyclops  working  at  the  fires  underneath 
Aphroessa.  I  finished  developing  my  negative,  however,  and  then  looked 
out.  The  smoke  in  extraordinary  mass  had  already  climbed  a  mile  high, 
and  threw  a  shadow  over  the  whole  group  of  Kaimene,  but  the  stones,  if 
any  had  been  thrown  up,  had  of  course  long  since  fallen.  The  incident  had 
numerous  suggestions  of  unpleasant  consequences ;  and  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  felt  nervous  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  on  Micro-Kaimene. 
I  didn^t  retreat,  however,  until  the  sun,  with  perhaps  a  little  assistance 

from  the  volcano,  had  made  the  hill-top  too  warm  for  comfort,  and  B 

had  finished  his  explorations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  land,  and 
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lling  me  from  the  water's  edge,  to  get  back  to  the  midday  meal. 
The  pontjon  was  tenable  but  micomfortable,  and,  to  add  to  my  embarraas- 
ments,  my  bath — one  I  had  made  myself  in  Crete  out  of  plates  of  glass,  of 
the  shape  known  technically  as  "  flat  '* — ^had  begun  to  leak,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  bottle  the  nitrate  abruptly. 

Lnnch  over,  I  took  the  boat,  and  making  the  circuit  of  Neo-Kai'mene, 
buded  on  the  farther  extremity  of  Palaio-Kai'mene,  and  proceeded  to  expose 
mne  dry  plates,  during  the  intervals  of  which  I  explored  this  point  of  the 
yand.  The  geological  formation  of  this  individual  of  the  group  tells,  as 
irdl  as  the  tradition,  that  it  is  the  oldest ;  and,  in  fact,  the  great  mass  of  it 
II  eridently  the  result  of  upheaval.  But  the  point  on  whicli  I  had  landed 
was  i  hiige  peninsula  of  scoria,  of  which  one  saw  the  source  in  a  little 
tntei-Aasped  pond  near  the  more  solid  rock.  To  a  geologist,  Palaio- 
must  be  a  most  interesting  study;  its  contorted,  upheaved, 
ive  beds  of  rock,  with  peninsukis  of  later  growth,  having,  doubtless, 
a  carioas  story  to  tell  to  those  who  know  its  language.  I  do  not,  but  I 
eoold  guess  at  something.  The  view  of  the  present  field  of  operations 
from  this  point  was  interesting.  Aphroessa  in  front,  pushing  out  two  long 
points  of  rocky  islet,  and  behind,  scarcely  visible,  George  1^;  at  lefl  and 
i^t  two  subaqueous  openings,  emitting  masses  of  steam,  and,  beyond 
•II  visible  terrene  action  or  effect,  the  water  seemed  boiling  and  dis- 
eiJ(mredy  even  to  half-way  across  the  channel,  between  Neo-  and  Palaio- 
Kaunene.  Behind  the  new  formation  was  the  truncated  cone  of  {ieo- 
Kauneney  whose  long  peninsulas  of  black  rock  pushing  o£f  to  the  north- 
vardy  showed,  in  their  forms  and  material,  the  identity  of  the  action  which 
prodoced  them  with  that  now  at  work. 

My  day's  record  would  not  be  complete  did  I  omit  to  say  that,  when 
I  came  to  derelope  my  plates  at  night,  I  found  that  the  cariosity  of  the  men 
in  the  boat  had  given  me  another  illustration  of  the  vexations  which  dry- 
plate  workers  are  subject  to.  One  of  my  double-plate  holders  had  been 
opened,  and  both  plates  bore  the  marks  of  fingers  on  the  collodion.  I  was 
difided  between  the  desire  to  punish  their  impudence,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
diaappointment  they  must  have  experienced  in  finding  nothing  but  a  plain 
piece  of  g;laasy  when  they  expected  to  find  pictures  ready  made;  but  it  is 
aeedleas  to  say  that  the  former  desire  was  the  strongest  by  far. 

The  foUowing  day  I  took  some  dry  plates  and  the  pluckiest  man  of 
tbe  crew,  and  mounted  upon  Neo-£Iaimene.  From  this  point  the  spectacle 
ii  magnificent,  and  the  revelation  complete.  There  seems  to  be  no  proper 
crateri  but  a  mass  of  broken  rock,  from  the  fissiures  of  which  issue  jets  of 
Meam  or  smoke  firom  one  or  the  other  crater.  From  all  aroimd  columns 
of  steam  arise  without  any  sound,  or  at  least  none  perceptible  in  the  roar 
of  George  1^,  which  was  at  times  almost  stunning.  The  great  mass  of 
Meam  seemed  to  come  firom  an  opening  half-way  between  the  two  craters, 
and  oat  of  the  midst  of  this  I  saw  a  little  fountain  of  black  sand  spurting 
up  at  short  intervals  above  the  white  chaos.  But  his  Majesty  was  the 
^kf  point  of  interest    At  intervals  we  could  hear,  banning  &x  doyia 
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in  tho  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  whistle  precisely  like  that  of  a  loeomotiTC^ 
only  of  Titanic  force,  which,  rising  and  growing  stronger,  came  ahriekiiig 
out  of  the  crater,  followed  by  a  roar  like  that  of  an  immenae  high-premiM 
boiler  letting  off  steam.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  jet  of  hot  air,  throiigli 
which  I  could  s^  clearly  but  tremulously,  as  one  always  sees  through  hot 
air ;  then  came  a  rush  of  steam,  and  at  long  intervals  the  ash-oolouied 
smoke.  The  sound  during  the  emission  of  the  steam  was  so  loud  thai 
we  could  not  hear  each  other's  voices  even  from  near.  Fhunea  we  mw 
not  in  the  daylight,  but  all  over  the  hillock  arose  little  jets  of  smoka  or 
steam,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  the  stones  were  oovfsnd 
with  sulphur  like  a  gilding. 

The  increment  of  the  volcanic  land  is  not  by  eruption,  for  the  atoiMt 
throw^  out  are  an  insignificant  part  of  the  amount,  but  apparently 
by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  the  glaciers.  The  internal  preamre 
forces  out  the  plastic,  not  liquid  matter,  which,  pressing  down  on  ereiy 
side,  pushes  off,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  makes  it  most  easy  to 
flow,  streams  of  the  black  crumbly  rock,  fragments  of  which  you  ate 
tumbling  down  continually  as  they  are  pushed  beyond  their  poiaa. 
Nothing  illustrates  it  so  completely  as  the  movement  of  die  glaciera,  and  aa 
for  the  material,  I  have  compared  it  to  a  half-burnt  coal-heap ;  and  do  not 
know  what  more  I  could  say  to  any  one  who  knows  what  coal  is. 

My  view  from  the  sumnut  taken,  I  descended  the  slope  which  lay 
between  me  and  the  base  of  the  volcano.  Here  waa  a  chaos  of  black 
rock  piled  and  pushed  up  into  fantastic  forms,  yawning  defb,  and  crumb* 
ling  masses  on  which  one  feared  to  step ;  the  most  of  it  a  half-«fuaed 
crystalline  rock,  which  I  doubt  not  had  once  been  granite.  Here  and  there 
specimens  were  fused  into  pumice,  and  others  were  almost  vitreous^  but 
everywhere  all  appearance  of  structure  waa  destroyed.  I  dimbed  the  aide 
of  the  volcano  as  far  aa  the  blasts  of  mephitio  vapours  made  it  safe  to  go, 
and  made  a  small  package  of  newly  crystallized  sulphur,  whioh  filled  hi 
some  plaoea  the  crevices  between  the  stones  where  the  vapour  issued.  The 
stones  were  so  hot  that  my  feet  felt  their  heat  through  my  thick^aoled 
shoes  even  uncomfortably,  and  I  dislodged  some  specimens  which  wera 
too  hot  to  hold,  covered  with  sulphur,  with  drops  of  the  mother  liq[Uid 
standing  on  them.  One  wonders  at  first  that  the  sulphur  should  not  be 
burnt  up  in  that  intense  heat,  but  afterwards  remembers  that  oxygen  is 
necessary  to  combustion.  At  one  of  these  orifices  where  the  steam  waa 
issuing  scalding  hot,  I  found  a  brilliantly  coloured  lichen  growing,  yellow, 
purple;  and  brown,  with  shades  of  the  latter  approaching  intense  red. 
The  ground  there  was  too  hot  to  stand  on,  but  on  the  nearest  cooler 
rocks,  nor  indeed  anywhere  else,  could  I  find  anything  resembling  Tege^ 
tation.  I  secured  half-a-dozen  specimens,  which  I  still  have,  though  one  of 
the  finest  afterwards  unfortunately  got  wet  and  partially  dissolved,  forming 
a  gelatinous  substance,  which,  when  dry  again,  had  lost  all  of  ita  original 
appearance.  The  other  specimens  preserve  their  form  and  nearly  their 
colour,  only  lesa  brilliant. 
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My  plates  being  all  used  up,  I  beat  a  retreat,  my  pockets  full  of 
tpedmens,  and  several,  vrbich  were  too  large  for  these  receptacles,  in  my 
anas ;  and  drencbed  and  dripping  with  perspiration  between  the  solar  and 
terrene  fires,  I  regained  the  summit  of  Neo-Kaimene  to  find  that  my 
ittcndant  bad  retreated  to  the  y«cht,  leaving  me  to  lug  back  traps,  speci- 
maOf  and  all,  alone. 

I  remoistened  my  half- desiccated  body  with  a  bottle  of  Basses  ale, 
aid  after  a  short  repose  moved  my  tent  up  into  the  ruins  of  the  village 
rhantiahod  by  the  early  eruption,  and  pitdied  it  in  the  litde  Catholic 
ckapd,  whioh  like  its  neighbour,  the  Greek,  had  suffered  severely  from 
tha  ^ii^  atones.  The  floor  was  covered  by  the  debris  of  the  walls  and 
lUsMs  that  bad  broken  them  in.  A  nuus  of  rock  of  three  or  four  tons, 
vliich  had  evidently  been  balf*molten  when  it  fell,  had  gone  through 
dia  tofd^  and  fallen  on  the  stone  altar,  effectually  demolishing  it.  The 
Iknms  of  the  village  were  battered  as  if  by  a  bombardment,  fipertures 
jawmiig^  and  walls  and  ceilings  crumbling  everywhere  :  of  some  walls 
fmij  the  foundations  were  visible,  and  stones  of  several  feet  in  diameter 
vere  Ijing  amidst  the  ruins.  A  more  extraordinary  picture  of  desolation 
and  deatmotion  I  never  saw.  No  green  or  living  thing  (except  ourselves) 
vat  visible.  The  sea  steamed  like  a  cauldron,  and  above,  that  great 
Uack  glader  aeemed  moving  down  to  cover  and  hide  for  ever  the  ruins 
of  the  village ;  ever  and  unon  a  mass  of  its  rock  falling  down  its  slope, 
SBokii^  like  a  petty  avalanchet  md  marking  its  slow  progress.  One  could 
iMrt  help  thinking  of  Pompeii,  though  the  contrast  between  the  iron 
•bond  slowly  enveloping  this  little  village,  and  the  snow  of  ssbea  which 
■k&oed  the  Roman  city,  was  strong  enough« 

People  have  asked  me  since  my  return  from  Santorin,  if  there  was  any 
danger  for  that  island ;  but  looking  down  from  Thera  on  the  volcano,  one 
coold  acaroely  aak  the  queation,  ao  immense  is  the  bay  and  eo  insignificant 
As  work  being  done  by  the  fires.  This  eruption  is  evidently  one  of  many 
wbiA  have  raiaed  the  island  group,  and  which  will  probably  end  as  the 
otkers  ended,  in  a  little  inorease  of  the  territory  of  Bellas.  The  amount 
sf  land  hitherto  ibrmed  bears  no  eomparison  with  that  formed  by  the  last 
vi^tioD,  though  it  seems  likely  that  this  one  may  end  in  the  union  of 
mae  or  all  the  islands,  and  the  production,  some  «ges  hence,  of  a  new 
Innd  of  wine  even  better  than  the  Santorin  I  brought  sway  with  me. 
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I  M£V£B  thought  my  parish  what  the  teetotal  lecturer  terms  it,  ^  A  Pandd-* 
maynian ;  "  nor  did  I  ever  quite  endorse  friend  JoUj^b  apothegm,  that 
"  Eamdale  is  as  near  paradise  as  earth  can  be,*'  though  there  have  been 
times  when,  under  vexation  or  the  reverse  sentiment,  I  have  oscillated 
towards  one  or  other  of  those  contradictory  descriptions.  But  the  laity  of 
Eamdale  are  really  not  different  from  laity  elsewhere :  whether  the  powen 
clerical  are,  can  only  be  decided  by  those  who  examine  the  phenomena. 
In  the  present  age  of  secularisation  of  politics,  the  parson  is  relieved  of 
many  a  burden  which  formerly  brought  odium  on  the  office,  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  energetic  parsons  who  would  not,  like  tlieir  neighbourSi 
transfer  to  others  the  responsibility  of  thought  and  action  which  in  the  way 
of  duty  devolved  on  them.  And  my  experience  of  parsonism  in  Eamdale 
is,  that  we  are  clergy  of  clergy  average.  We  are  not  hyper-excellent,  nor 
are  we  in  danger  of  lunacy  from  much  learning.  We  are  not  odious, 
we  are  not  so  harassed  with  care  as  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  in ,  a 
routine  too  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  and  intellect.  We  are  not  so  aristo-^ 
cratic  as  to  keep  down  the  squirearchy,  nor  so  statesmanlike  in  our  viewa 
as  to  consider  our  orbits  the  satellites  of  a  central  sun.  We  are  aimply 
Eamdalers.  The  rector  is  head  of  the  staff,  and  his  authority  compensates 
for  the  surveillance  enjoyed  by  ecclesiastical  powers  in  the  Southern 
Province. 

But  the  parish  of  Eamdale  is  not  such  as  are  the  parishes  of  that  sunny 
Primacy.  It  is  long  and  straggling,  and  extends  over  miles.  In  the  early 
time  when  all  England  was  divided  into  parishes  by  Archbishop  Theodore^ 
we  in  Eamdale  disdained  any  such  division,  and  our  king  of  Strathclyde 
bore  us  out  in  our  contumacy,  for  did  not  John  the  Baptist  himself  found 
Eamdale  Church,  though  ecclesiologists  may  ignore  that  fact  ?  But  cor 
forefathers,  seeing  the  advantage  of  the  archbishop's  system,  framed  their 
own  parish,  rich  in  glebe  and  tithe,  and  embracing  twelve  villages.  The 
extremities  of  the  parish  were  washed  on  one  side  by  the  sea — ^marked  on 
the  other  by  a  rude  cross  on  the  summit  of  a  bleak  range,  where  moor- 
fowl  and  poachers  are  the  only  parishioners. 

The  old  church  was  not  long  the  only  place  of  worship.  Chapels 
sprung  up  in  the  hamlets,  which  yet  bear  marks  of  their  subjection  to  the 
mother  church  by  the  want  of  tower  and  bell.  Most  of  these  have  been 
supplemented  with  endowments,  and  are  called  chapelries.  We  have,  too, 
an  old  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  attached  to  a  manse  in  which  remains  the 
hole  to  hide  the  priest  in  a  time  of  search.  There  is  a  Quaker's  meeting- 
house, built  in  the  time  of  George  Fox  himself;  and  since  I  have  been  rector, 
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two  new  churches  have  been  built — ^handsome  ones,  very,  but  their  stipends 
ire  aojthing  but  handsome.  I  coat  stray  shepherds  to  these  folds,  but  I 
am  adiamed  to  encounter  them  :  they  are  merely  bags  of  bones — their 
ikios  siiDply  serve  to  crate  them  together.  Good  men  they  are,  but  un« 
tileiited,  for  they  lack  that  nineteenth-century  characteristic — conceit. 

Of  the  predecessor  rectors  one  was  hanged  ;  not  by  law  punitive, 
but  bj  the  Scotch,  when  they  made  a  border  raid  as  £ir  as  Eamdale,  and 
buBed  his  church  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Flodden.  His  successor 
«■  a  member  of  the  militant  church,  and  accompanied  Lord  Surrey's 
my  in  the  hope  of  recovering  part  of  the  church's  plundered  spoils. 
There  yet  hangs  in  our  chancel  an  old  helmet,  said  to  be  a  trophy  of  his 
pcnoDsl  valour  on  that  memorable  field.  The  next  I  have  heard  of 
Krred  the  church  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  Edward  YI.,  Mary,  and 
to  the  fifteenth  of  Elizabeth,  with  a  conscience  as  complaisant  as  that  of 
hb  coQtemporaiy  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Later  on  we  had  a  good,  learned 
■m,  who  made  the  Sunday  service  the  institution  of  Eamdale,  as  my 
joimg  facethren  now  do  penny  readings  and  sabbath-school  excursions. 
h  those  days,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  exit  to  a  wider  world,  people 
voe  ^ad  to  go  to  church,  and  at  the  rectory  hospitality  was  rectorial. 
Titles  were  spread  in  the  hall  for  the  neighbours  from  a  distance,  and 
6od  provided  on  the  feast  day,  for  their  bodily  needs,  as  well  as  a  lengthy 
logical  discourse  for  their  spiritual  wants.  The  remnants  of  recusancy 
vere  driven  to  the  chapel,  in  those  days  kept  snug.  In  the  great  rising  of 
the  North  the  rector  was  arrested  by  the  rebels,  but  his  jailers  being  his 
•to  paridiioners,  he  did  not  meet  with  ill-treatment,  only  his  goods  were 
nsted,  uid  he  could  obtain  no  remedy  from  the  commissioners  sent  down 
bj  Wahingham.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  rector  was  of  course 
lojal,  bat  being  a  good  lazy  soul,  hoped  to  escape  the  harrowing  of  either 
pBty.  So  he  did,  till ''  The  Triers"  came, — gentlemen  (no,  they  weren't 
gademen,  but  *'  spiritual  men  ")  who  ejected  poor  Bector  Jolf  because  he 
nde  a  nag  which  he  called  ''  Bishop,"  out  of  regard  to  its  former  owner, 
treai  lawn-sleeved  prelate.  It  was  enough — the  prelatic  nag  ejected  his 
iMker  from  the  rectory  :  besides,  that  rector  understood,  though  but 
hndy,  thi^e  languages,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  "  which,"  it  was  sagely 
RBiarked,  *'  was  never  no  good ;  they  were  once  in  mockery  set  a-top  of  his 
Mailer's  cross."  So  ejected  was  Jolf,  and  Ephraim  Stiles  was  injected, 
vhoae  energy  produced  an  intestine  revolution  in  Earndale.  The  congre- 
gition  (whidi  had  b^^  to  wax  lazy,  and  instead  of  observing  the  rule 
prescribed  in  Eikon  BasUike^  ''  half  Sunday  at  church,  half  at  bowls  and 
gunes,"  had  got  into  the  habit  of  slumbering  the  first  half,  but  religiously 
obserring  the  exercises  of  the  latter  half,)  were  drawn  to  church,  galleries 
were  built  in  pile  above  pile,  and  because  the  noble  endowment  had 
mffered  in  Edward  yi.'8  reform^  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  of  the 
4y  fined  the  Popish  recusants  of  the  pirish  a  good  roimd  sum  to  be  paid 
to  the  rector  to  ^e  out  his  scanty  income.  Meanwhile  at  Hartrigge,  one 
«f  the  chapelries,  there  was  a  cavalier  squire  who  simply  set  the  major- 
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general  of  the  district  at  defiance.     He  would  not  allow  a  '^painlbl 
brother"  of  Bector  Stiles  to  officiatb  in  the  chape!,  and  at  length  thi 
<<  painful  brother/'  finding  no  congregation,  and  being  once  flhot  at  bj  i 
retired  follower  of  Prince  Bupert,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Hartr%p 
Hall,  and  confronted  by  early  '<  frienda,*'  who  heaped  on  him  the  epitlMll 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  heaping  on  the  epiaoopal  clergy,  IbrBOok  Qiiit* 
rigge  for  a  more  Hermon-bedewed  sphere.     And  then  the  iquLre  mait  to* 
Oxford  for  a  dutiful  doctor,  and  the  doctor  (ailerwarda  a  dignitaxy)  im1 
on  Sunday  to  recite  from  memory  the  Church  Service  to  a  crowdadeomit* 
gation.     Good  old  Stiles,  true  aa  he  was  to  hia  tenets,  not  only  bore  wtk 
all,  but  was  said  to  have  paid  visits  to  the  county  jail,  where  be  rdievri 
sundry  unfortunate  rectors  in  duranoe  vile,  for  doing  what  at  Hsitriigjp 
was  done  with  impunity. 

Presently  came  the  change,  painful  StUes  was  driven  out,  and  a  nsff 
rector  was  installed,  but  without  the  remittances  from  recunmts.  I  kimr 
little  of  the  state  of  things  then,  save  that  at  a  confirmation  the  oandirlsf 
were  ranged  in  twos  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  bishop  passing  down  kid 
his  hands  on  each,  repeating  the  words  to  threescore  at  onoe,  and  to 
going  on  to  '<  bishop "  others.  After  the  confirmation  waa  a  boll-^^ 
We  had  a  legacy  to  maintain  that  disgraceful  spectacle,  and  a  sermon  OB 
the  same  day,  bequeathed  by  the  same  individual.  I  have  heard  tint 
John  Wesley  came  amongst  us,  and  said  we  were  a  hard-hearted  kt; 
that  must  have  been  early  in  his  career.  In  1745  the  Pretender's  tarn 
burned  my  church  registers,  scratched  out  the  name  of  <^  Eong  Qtargtl* 
and  wrote  in  *'  King  James  "  in  the  parish  prayer«book,  from  which  tMr 
chaplain  read  the  service  in  Eamdale  Church. 

Rector  Derwell  was  a  magisterial  character,  and  headed  a  ohsige  of 
yeomanry  when  the  riots  of  1780  raised  a  sympathetic  m6vement  eve&iB 
our  quiet  valley.     His  passion  for  hunting  waa  great,  so  that  on  a  SondiJ 
he  had  been  known  to  ride  off  to  a  meet,  and  wonder  what  the  throng  of 
people  churchward-bound  meant.     During  his  incumbency  the  devil  msdt 
his  appearance  in  Earndale,  and  bewitched  a  young  woman.    Demdl 
ridiculed  the  creed  of  his  parishioners,  said  young  women  were  shn}* 
be¥ritchingy  and  oflen  had  a  spice  of  that  inspiration  about  them.    Ho#* 
ever,iie  was  prevailed  on  to  try  exorcism  ;  so  a  great  crowd  gathered  sd^ 
stood  about  the  woman's  house.     The  feat  of  entering  it  was  reserved  io* 
the  rector,  but  he  found  the  fiend  too  much  for  him,  and  waa  bodily 
chased  by  the  damsel  into  the  mob  without,  minus  wig  and  band.    StiU 
he  took  credit  from  this  attempt,  for  within  the  year  the  same  Mary  -^-^ 
came  to  her  right  mind,  as  an  enU^ance  in  our  marriage  register  remain* 
to  prove. 

But  laymen  of  that  age  were  not  such  as  they  are  in  this  generation  ^ 
commissions  and  penny  press.  Magistrates  used  to  decide  by  shrev^^ 
common  sense,  and  if  laws  were  appealed  to,  sometimes  the  justice's  wM^ 
was  sent  for  to  read  and  explain  what  her  lord's  capacities  and  acquire 
ments  failed  to  comprehend.      The  treatment  of  idiots  waa  disgraoefi^* 
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They  wert  iuiiltedy  ehsMcly  and  pelted  by  rude  boyg.     Lnnatios  were 
ehained  wilboat  elotbing  in  damp  cellarB,  and  the  ravings  of  delirium 
<|aietcd  bj  the  laah.      The  nek,  if  their  disease  was  infectious,  were 
flsmed  to  a  peat-hoase,  fiv  from  friend  or  relative,  and  left  to  the  kindness 
«f  old  hagty  who  thofoght  it  a  charity  to  stifle  under  a  blanket  the  spark  of 
fifr  which  oonld  but  Ibr  a  little  longer  scintillate  in  misery.     The  children 
of  Ihe  paradn^boya  and  girls — all  went  to  the  one  school-^low,  narrow, 
and  damp,  in  a  filthy  yard.     They  were  a  defiant  and  mischievous  lot, 
and  the  training  to  which  they  were  subjected  made  them  so.     At  Easter 
a  Bsia  of  eodn  was  fought  in  the  school,  the  master  holding  the  stakes. 
The  dnirch  gates  at  a  wedding  were  besi^ed  by  urchins  demanding  hen- 
moaey,  and  nnlesa  forthcoming  to  their  satis&ction,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  pelted.     In  schod  the  Bible  was  the  text-book  for  all,  and 
the  upper  clssses  learned  Latin  enough  to  translate  Virgil  and  the 
dialoguea  of  Erasmus,  or  the  Testament  of  Beza.     Boors  as  they  were  in 
BSDDeny  such  aa  education  earned  in  it  seeds  for  fhture  harvest.     In  the 
dsdBae  of  his  years  the  retired  tradesman  had  merely  to  rake  up  his 
school  kire  to  find  sources  of  interest  afler  his  figures  and  routine  ceased 
to  charm. 

In  the  townships  or  chapelriea  the  clergyman  was  generally  son  or 
brother  of  resident  yeomen.     Sometimes  he  resided  with  the  farmers,  and 
worked  in  the  field  by  day,  and  at  night  taught  the  children  of  the  house- 
hold in  return  for  board  and  lodging.      A  congregation  of  three  was 
considered  a  quorum,  but  if  the  weather  prevented  even  that  muster,  a 
psalm  and  a  prayer  were  read,  and  then  the  news  of  the  day  discussed. 
Sometimes  a  newspaper  would  be  produced  and  read  to  those  who  could 
not  decipher  its  contents.      Sales  and  auctions  were  proclaimed  in  the 
churchyard  afler  service,  and  busy  women  coming  to  church  brought  their 
knitting  with  them,  and  at  stated  times  took  up  their  work  or  laid  it  down 
aa  the  officiating  clerk  directed.    One  of  the  Dales*  clergy  had  to  encounter 
opposition  and  unpopularity  because  he  first  introduced  the  turnip  into 
Etmdale.      Another  was  famous  for  skill  in  draining.      Another,  like 
divines  now-a-days,  was  a  celebrated  and  successful  bee-master.     Another 
was  banker  and  lawyer  for  the  neighbourhood,  made  wills  and  leases  wlicn 
in  demand — for  in  Eamdale  to  this  day  agreements  by  word  of  mouth  are 
the  rule.     Such  men  were  not  expected  to  write  sermons,  far  less  comj^^ose 
them.    They  laid  on  the  pulpit-board  a  volume  of  Tillotson  or  Smallridgc, 
and  read  it  through  on  successive  Sundays.     One  instance  may  testify  to 
their  simplicity.    Corresponding  with  the  lord  bishop,  the  curate  of  Shorn- 
cliffe  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  his  cure,  because  he  observed  his  lord- 
ship assumed  that  of  his  see. 

Yet  all  was  not  always  peace  in  the  Dales ;  on  a  small  scale  the  feud  of 
Guelph  aud  Ghibeline  raged  in  Eamdale.  The  Becket  of  the  Daks  was 
curate  of  Berrywell,  and  a  sturdy  champion  of  his  name.  There  are  old 
men  who  remember,  aud  relate  with  zest,  the  story  of  the  mill  in  the 
cbapel-yard,  when  the  parson  and  the  churchwarden  (who  represented  the 
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laity)  hod  seven  rouiids  in  style  within  the  sacred  preoinota,  and 
warden  received  a  thrashing  which  kept  him  in  bed  for  a  week,  and 
parson  a  black  eye,   which  drew  a  larger  congregation  than  the 
sermon  ever  heard  in  the  Dales.     It  was  a  process  of  settling  diffiooltfei 
less  expensive  than  by  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  quite  as  aatis* 
factory.     The  particular  grievance  was,  that  the  warden  persisted  in  tittiiii^ 
in  the  vestry  before  service,  to  see  that  the  parson  didn't  then  and  there 
take  a  glass,  which  surveillance  the  clerical  man  resented. 

The  annals  of  a  later  time — quarrels  with  tithe  or  school  commiisioDi 
— ^must  be  lefl  untold,  only  I  will  remark  that  all  such  authorities  bars 
their  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  we  in  Eamdale  ourSj  and  hence  oar 
occasional  collisions.     There  is,  however,  one  bright  page  I  am  proud  to 
remember.     Not  long  ago  Eamdale  was  agitated  to  its  core  by  the  ques* 
tion  :    ''  How  shall  the  rector  be  honoured  ?  "     A  service  of  plate  was 
proposed,  but  the  funds  would  only  furnish  a  teapot     Teapot  the  rector 
would  have  none,  and  the  difficult  question  remained  unsolved,  till  some 
genius  hatched  a  proposal  which  recommended  itself  to  all  parties.     There 
should  be  a  concert  given  in  honour  of  the  rector  by  the  amateurs  of  his 
flock.     So  there  they  camo  in  troops,  men  with  fiddles  big  and  small,  and 
maidens  and  matrons  in   white,  and  long  blue  streamers  and  dainty 
wreaths.     They  sang  glees,  the  jolly  old  glees  somewhile  banished,  but 
now  in  favour  again ;  and  duets  and  solos  were  performed  by  ladies  who 
had  their  share  of  admiration  (if  any  limit  thereto  belongs),  and  by  young 
gentlemen  who  died  away  with  the  pathos  of  the  strain,  or  growled  in 
jealous  fury,  or  caracolled  in  cavalier  style ;  and  before  we  sang  "  God 
save  the  Queen,'*  all,  save  the  rector,  stood  up,  and  a  rhythmical  chaunt, 
setting  forth  the  praises  of  the  individual  in  the  garlanded  chair,  was 
performed  in  full  chorus.     It  was  not  a  lullaby ;  it  was  not  to  the  strain, 
"  See  the  Conquering  Hero."     It  was  a  pure  Earndale  composition,  music 
and  words,  and  sung  with  Earndale  expression  till  the  raflers  rang  again, 
and  the  rector's  heart  glowed  and  swelled,  and  his  feelings  were  too  strong 
for  him  to  shape  in  articulate  language  the  sentiments  which  that  loud* 
voiced  harmony  of  a  united  Earndale  stirred. 
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I^ADY  ONGAK  eat  alone,  long 
into  the  niglit,  wLen  Ilnrry  Cla- 
vering  had  left  lier.  She  sat 
there  long,  getting  up  occa- 
Bionally  from  her  seat,  once  or 
twice  attempting  to  write  at  her 
desk,  looking  now  and  then  at 
a  paper  or  two,  and  then  at  a 
amaU  picture  which  she  had, 
but  passing  the  long  hours  in 
thinking, — in  long,  sad,  Bolitnrj 
thoughta.  What  ahoiild  she  do 
with  herself, — with  herself,  hiT 
title,  and  her  money  ?  Would 
it  be  Btitl  well  that  she  should 
do  something,  that  alie  should 
make  some  attempt ;  or  should 
slie,  in  truth,  abandon  all,  aa  tlie 
arelt -traitor  did,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  for  her  foot  there 
could  no  longer  be  a  rcating- 
ptace  on  the  earth  ?  At  six- 
and-twenty,  with  youth, beauty, 
il  bhe  despair  ?  But  her  youth  had  been 
ttuaed,  her  btauty  had  lont  itfi  freiihness  ;  and  as  for  her  wealth,  had  she 
BOt  Molen  it  7  Did  not  the  weight  of  the  theft  sit  so  heavy  on  her,  that 
W briglileat  thought  waa  one  which  prompted  her  to  abandon  it? 

Ai  lo  that  idea  of  giving  up  lier  income  aad  her  house,  and  calling 
iirself  again  Julia  Brabazon,  though  there  was  something  in  the  poetry 
■I  it  which  would  now  and  again  for  half  an  hour  rcUeve  her,  yet  she 
hvdij  preposed  such  a  course  to  herself  aa  a  reaJily,  Tlie  world  in  which 
t  had  lived  had  taught  her  to  laugh  at  romance,  to  Intigh  at  it  even 
•llile  ^  liked  its  beauty  ;  and  she  would  tell  lierself  tJiat  for  such  a  one 
I  to  do  <ach  a  thing  as  tliia,  would  be  to  insure  for  herself  tlie  ridicule 
{■n  who  knew  her  name.  What  would  Sir  Hugh  say,  and  her  sister? 
A  Count  Fateroff  and  the  faithful  Sophie  7  AVlint  all  the  Ongni  Uibc, 
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who  would  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  her  insanity  ?  These  latter  would 
olTcr  to  provide  her  a  place  in  some  convenient  asylum,  and  the  others 
would  all  agree  that  such  would  be  her  fitting  destiny.  She  could  bear 
the  idea  of  walking  forth,  as  she  had  said,  penniless  into  the  street,  without 
a  crust ;  but  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  laughed  at  when  she 
got  there. 

To  her,  in  her  position,  her  only  escape  was  by  marriage.  It  was  the 
solitude  of  her  position  which  maddened  her; — its  solitude,  or  the  necessity 
of  breaking  that  solitude  by  the  presence  of  those  who  were  odious  to 
her.  Whether  it  were  better  to  be  alone,  feeding  on  the  bitterness  of  her 
own  thoughts,  or  to  be  comforted  by  the  fulsome  flatteries  and  odious 
falsenesses  of  Sophie  Gordcloup,  she  could  not  tell.  She  hated  herself 
for  her  loneliness,  but  she  hated  herself  almost  w^orse  for  submitting 
herself  to  the  society  of  Sophie  Gordeloup.  Why  not  give  all  that  she 
possessed  to  Harry  Clavering — herself,  her  income,  her  rich  pastures  and 
horses  and  oxen,  and  try  whether  the  world  would  not  be  better  to  her 
when  she  had  done  so  ? 

She  had  learned  to  laugh  at  romance,  but  still  she  bolieyed  in  love. 
While  that  bargain  was  going  on  as  to  her  settlement,  flihe  bad  laughed 
at  romance,  and  had  told  herself  that  in  this  world  irorldiy  prosperity 
was  everything.     Sir  Hugh  then  had  stood  by  her  witH  loAith,  for  Le  had 

1  m  

well  understood  the  matter,  and  could  enter  into  it  ^nth  ziest.  Lord  Ongar, 
in  his  state  of  health,  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  make  islose- stipulations 
as  to  the  dower  in  the  event  of  his  proposed  wife  beeoffilng  &  widowl  **  No, 
no;  we  won't  stand  that,"  Sir  Hugh  had  said  tb-the^^Kiifyerfc'"  "We  aU 
hope,  of  course,  that  Lord  Ongar  may  live  long ;  xx6  ddtillt'litB*!!  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  die  at  ninety.  But  in  such  a  casisatf ttdll'ti^  Itii^ow  must 
not  be  fettered."  The  mdow  had  not  been  ftftei^,^  doifl^'Jidlft  had  been 
made  to  understand  the  full  advantage  of  sn^  an  iteuig^entl  But  still 
she  had  believed  in  love  when  she  had  bade  faf^dl  t6  Harry  in  the 
garden.  She  had  told  herself  then,  eveii  tli^,  that'she  would  have  better 
liked  to  have  taken  him  and  his  love, — if  only  she  could  have  afforded 
it.  He  had  not  dreamed  that  on  leaving  him  she  had  gone  from  him 
to  her  room,  and  taken  out  his  picture, — the  same  that  she  had  with 
her  now  in  Bolton  Street, — and  had  kissed  it,  bidding  him  farewell 
there  with  a  passion  which  she  could  not  display  in  his  presence. 
And*  she  had  thought  of  his  offer  about  the  money  over  and  over  again. 
"  Yes,"  she  would  say ;  "  that  man  loved  me.  He  would  have  given 
me  all  he  had  to  relieve  me,  though  nothing  was  to  come  to  him  in 
return."  She  had,  at  any  rate,  been  loved  once ;  and  she  almost  wislied 
that  she  had  taken  the  money,  that  she  might  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  repaying  it. 

And  she  was  again  free,  and  her  old  lover  was  again  by  her  side.  Had 
that  fatal  episode  in  her  life  been  so  fatal  that  she  must  now  regard  herself 
as  tainted  and  unfit  for  him  7  There  was  no  longer  anything  to  separate 
them, — anything  of  which  she  was  aware,  unless  it  was  that.    And  as  for 
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Ilk  Jorer-did  he  not  look  and  speak  as  though  he  lored  her  ttill  ?  Had 
lie  Bot  peiwd  her  hand  passionately,  and  kissed  it,  and  onoe  more  called 
her  Julia?  How  should  it  be  that  he  should  not  love  her?  In  such  a 
eise  ai  his,  love  might  have  been  turned  to  hatred  or  to  enmity ;  but  it 
vii  not  so  with  him.  He  oalled  himself  her  friend.  How  could  there  be 
ftiendnhip  between  them  without  loye  ? 

And  then  she  thought  how  much  with  her  wealth  she  might  do  for 
huD.  With  all  hia  early  studies  and  his  talent  Harry  Clavering  was  not 
tlie  man,  she  thought,  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  hard  work ;  but 
with  such  an  income  as  she  could  give  him,  he  might  shine  among  the 
pnrad  ones  of  hia  nation.  He  should  go  into  Parliament,  and  do  great 
things.  He  should  be  lord  of  all.  It  should  all  be  his  without  a  word  of 
rnerre.  She  had  been  mercenary  once,  but  she  would  atone  for  that  now 
by  open*handed,  undoubting  generosity.  She  herself  had  learned  to  hate 
the  house  and  fields  and  widespread  comforts  of  Ongar  Park.  She  had 
lalked  among  it  all  alone,  and  despised.  But  it  would  be  a  glory  to  her 
to  see  him  go  forth,  with  Giles  at  his  heels,  boldly  giving  his  orders, 
changing  this  and  improving  l^at.  He  would  be  rebuked  for  no  errors, 
let  him  do  with  Enoch  Gubby  and  the  rest  of  them  what  he  pleased  I 
And  then  the  parson's  wife  would  be  glad  enough  to  come  to  her,  and  the 
house  would  be  full  of  smiling  faces.  And  it  might  be  that  God  would 
be  good  to  her,  and  that  she  would  have  treasures,  as  other  women  had 
them,  and  that  the  flavour  would  come  back  to  the  apples,  and  that  the 
ashes  would  cease  to  grate  between  her  teeth. 

She  loved  him,  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  She  could  go  before 
God's  altar  with  him  without  disgracing  herself  with  a  lie.  She  could 
pot  her  hand  in  his,  and  swear  honestly  that  she  would  worship  him 
and  obey  him.  She  had  been  dishonest ; — but  if  he  would  pardon  her 
for  that,  could  she  not  reward  him  richly  for  such  pardon?  And  it 
teemed  to  her  that  he  had  pardoned  her.  He  had  forgiven  it  all  and 
was  gracious  to  her,— coming  at  her  beck  and  call,  and  sitting  with  her 
M  though  he  liked  her  presence.  She  was  woman  enough  to  understand 
this,  and  she  knew  that  he  liked  it.  Of  course  he  loved  her.  How  could 
it  lie  otherwise  ? 

But  yet  he  spoke  nothing  to  her  of  his  love.  In  the  old  days  there 
had  been  with  him  no  bashfulness  of  that  kind.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
tremble  and  doubt  before  a  woman.  In  those  old  days  he  had  been  ready 
enough, — so  ready,  that  she  had  wondered  that  one  who  had  just  come 
from  his  books  should  know  so  well  how  to  make  himself  master  of  a  girPs 
heart.  Nature  had  given  him  that  art,  as  she  does  give  it  to  some,  with- 
holding it  from  many.  But  now  he  sat  near  her,  dropping  once  and  again 
half  words  of  love,  hearing  her  references  to  the  old  times ; — and  yet  he 
aid  nothing. 

But  how  was  he  to  speak  of  love  to  one  who  was  a  widow  but  of  four 
ttonths'  standing  ?  And  with  what  face  could  he  now  again  ask  for  her 
hand,  knowing  that  it  had  been  filled  so  flill  since  last  it  was  refused  to 
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him  ?  It  was  thus  she  argued  to  herself  when  she  ezcosed  him  in  that  hd 
did  not  speak  to  her.  As  to  her  widowhood,  to  herself  it  was  a  thing  of 
scorn.  Thinking  of  it,  she  cast  her  weepers  from  her,  and  walked  about 
the  room,  scorning  the  hypocrisy  of  her  dress.  It  needed  that  she  should 
submit  herself  to  this  hypocrisy  before  the  world ;  but  he  might  know,— ^ 
for  had  she  not  told  him  ? — that  the  clothes  she  wore  were  no  index  of  her 
feeling  or  of  her  heart.  She  had  been  mean  enough,  base  enough  vile 
enough,  to  sell  herself  to  that  wretched  lord.  Mean,  base,  and  yile  she  had 
been,  and  she  now  confessed  it;  but  she  was  not  false  enough  to  pretend 
that  she  mourned  the  man  as  a  wife  mourns.  Harry  might  hare  seen 
enough  to  know,  have  understood  enough  to  perceive,  that  he  need  not 
regard  her  widowhood. 

And  as  to  her  money  1  If  that  were  the  stumbling-block,  might  it 
not  be  well  that  the  first  overture  should  come  from  her  ?  Could  she  not 
find  words  to  tell  him  that  it  might  all  be  his?  Coula  she  not  say  to  him, 
*^  Harry  Clavering,  all  this  is  nothing  in  my  hands.  Take  it  into  your 
hands,  and  it  will  prosper.*'  Then  it  was  that  she  went  to  her  desk,  and 
attempted  to  write  to  him.  She  did  write  to  him  a  completed  note,  offer- 
ing herself  and  all  that  was  hers  for  his  acceptance.  In  doing  so,  she 
strove  hard  to  be  honest  and  yet  not  over  bold ;  to  be  affectionate  and  yet 
not  imfeminine.  Long  she  sat,  holding  her  head  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  attempted  to  use  the  pen  which  would  not  move  over  the  papv. 
At  length,  quickly  it  flew  across  the  sheet,  and  a  few  lines  were  there  for 
her  to  peruse. 

'*  Harry  Clavering,*'  she  had  written,  '*  I  know  I  am  doing  what 
men  and  women  say  no  woman  should  do.  You  may,  perhaps,  say  so 
of  me  now;  but  if  you  do,  I  know  you  so  well,  that  I  do  not  fear  that 
others  will  be  able  to  repeat  it.  Harry,  I  have  never  loved  any  one 
but  you.  Will  you  be  my  husband  ?  You  well  know  that  I  should  not 
make  you  this  offer  if  I  did  not  intend  that  everything  I  have  shotdd  be 
yours.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  me  to  feel  that  I  can  make  some  reparation 
for  the  evil  I  have  done.  As  for  love,  I  have  never  loved  any  one  but  yon. 
You  yourself  must  know  that  well.  Yours,  altogether  if  you  will  have  it 
so, — Julia." 

She  took  the  letter  with  her,  back  across  the  room  to  her  seat  by 
the  fire,  and  took  with  her  at  the  same  time  the  little  portrait;  and 
there  she  sat,  looking  at  the  one  and  reading  the  other.  At  last  she 
slowly  folded  the  note  up  into  a  thin  wisp  of  paper,  and,  lighting  the 
end  of  it,  watched  it  till  every  shred  of  it  was  burnt  to  an  ash.  ''  If 
he  wants  me,"  she  said,  "  he  can  come  and  take  me, — as  other  men 
do."  It  was  a  fearful  attempt,  that  which  she  had  thought  of  making. 
How  could  she  have  looked  him  in  the  face  again  had  his  answer  to  her 
been  a  refusal  7 

Another  hour  went  by  before  she  took  herself  to  her  bed,  during 
which  her  cruelly-used  maiden  was  waiting  for  her  half  asleep  in  the 
chamber  above ;  and  during  that  time  she  tried  to  bring  herself  to  some 
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Btesdj  resolve.     Slie  would  remaiQ  in  London  for  the  coming  months,  so 
that  he  might  come  to  her  if  he  pleased.     She  would  remain  there,  even 
thoDgh  she  were  subject  to  the  daily  attacks  of  Sophie  Gordeloup.     She 
hardly  knew  why,  but  in  part  she  was  afraid  of  Sophie.     She  had  done 
Boching  of  which  Sophie  knew  the  secret.     She  had  no  cause  to  tremble 
beeause  So|^e  might  be  offended.     The  woman  had  seen  her  in  some  of 
her  nddest  moments,  and  could  indeed  tell  of  indignities  which  would 
ktTe  killed  stnne  women.     But  these  she  had  borne,  and  had  not  dis- 
graced herself  in  the  bearing  of  them.     But  still  she  was  afraid  of  Sophie, 
and  felt  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  absolutely  to  dismiss  her  friend 
from  her  house.     Nevertheless,  she  would  remain ; — because  Harry  Cla- 
Tering  was  in  London  and  could  come  to  her  there.     To  her  house  at 
Oogar  Park  ahe  would  never  go  again,  unless  she  went  as  his  wife.     The 
plsoe  had  become  odious  to  her.   Bad  as  was  her  solitude  in  London,  with 
So{^ie  Gordeloup  to  break  it^ — ^and  perhaps  with  Sophie's  brother  to 
attack  her,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  silent  desolation  of  Ongar  Park. 
Never  again  would  she  go  there,  unless  she  went  there,  in  triumph, — ^as 
Harry's  wile.     Having  so  far  resolved  she  took  herself  at  last  to  her  room, 
and  diamisaed  her  drowsy  Phosbe  to  her  rest. 

And  now  the  reader  must  be  asked  to  travel  down  at  once  into  the 
country,  that  he  may  see  how  Florence  Burton  passed  the  same  evening 
at  Qavering  Rectory.  It  was  Florence's  last  night  there,  and  on  the 
ibHowing  morning  she  was  to  return  to  her  father's  house  at  Stratton. 
Florence  had  not  as  yet  received  her  unsatisfactory  letter  from  Harry. 
Tbat  was  to  arrive  on  the  following  morning.  At  present  she  was,  as 
regarded  her  lettei-s,  under  the  influence  of  that  one  which  had  been  satis- 
iactory  in  so  especial  a  degree.  Not  that  the  coming  letter, — the  one  now 
OQ  its  route, — was  of  a  natiure  to  disturb  her  comfort  permanently,  or  to 
Bttke  her  in  any  degree  unhappy.  "  Dear  fellow ;  he  must  be  careful,  he 
ii  overworking  himself."  Even  the  imsatisfactory  letter  would  produce 
ootbing  worse  than  this  from  her ;  but  now,  at  the  moment  of  which  I  am 
Writing,  she  was  in  a  paradise  of  happy  thoughts. 

Her  visit  to  Clavering  had  been  in  every  respect  successful.  She  had 
been  liked  by  every  one,  and  every  one  in  return  had  been  liked  by  her. 
Mrs.  Clavering  had  treated  her  as  though  she  were  a  daughter.  The  rector 
bad  made  her  pretty  presents,  had  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his  child.  With 
Fanny  she  had  formed  a  friendship  which  was  to  endure  for  ever,  let  des- 
tmy  separate  them  how  it  might.  Dear  Fanny  I  She  had  had  a  wonderful 
interview  respecting  Fanny  on  this  very  day,  and  was  at  this  moment  dis- 
quieting her  mind  because  she  could  not  tell  her  friend  what  had  hap- 
pezted  without  a  breach  of  confidence  1  She  had  learned  a  great  deal  at 
Clavering,  though  in  most  matters  of  learning  she  was  a  better  instructed 
voman  than  they  were  whom  she  had  met.  In  general  knowledge  and  in 
intellect  she  was  Fanny's  superior,  though  Fanny  Clavering  was  no  fool ; 
but  Florence,  when  she  came  thither,  had  lacked  something  which  living 
in  nch  a  house  had  given  to  her ; — or,  I  should  rather  say,  something  had 
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been  given  to  her  of  which  she  would  greatlj  feel  the  want,  if  it  could 
be  again  taken  from  her.     Her  mother  was  as  excellent  a  woman  u 
had  ever  sent  forth  a  family  of  daughters  into  the  world,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  ever  objected  to  her  as  being  ignorant,  or  specially 
vulgar ;  but  the  house  in  Stratton  was  not  like  Clavering  Rectory  in  the 
little  ways  of  living,  and  this  Florence  Burton  had  been  clever  enough 
to  understand.     She  knew  that  a  sojourn  under  such  a  roof,  with  snch  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Clavering,  must  make  her  fitter  to  be  Harry's  wife ;  and, 
therefore,  when  they  pressed  her  to  come  again  in  the  autumn,  she  nid 
that  she  thought  she  would.   She  could  imderstand,  too,  that  Harry  was  di^ 
ferent  in  many  things  from  the  men  who  had  married  her  sisters,  and  she 
rejoiced  that  it  was  so.     Poor  Florence  !     Had  he  been  more  like  them  it 
might  have  been  safer  for  her. 

But  we  must  retum  for  a  moment  to  the  wonderful  interview  which  has 
been  mentioned.  Florence,  during  her  sojourn  at  Clavering,  had  become 
intimate  with  Mr.  Saul,  as  well  as  with  Fanny,  ^he  had  given  herself  for 
the  time  heartily  to  the  schools,  and  matters  had  so  far  progressed  with 
her  that  Mr.  Saul  had  on  one  occasion  scolded  her  soimdly.  "  It's  a 
great  sign  that  he  thinks  well  of  you,"  Fanny  had  said.  "  It  was  the  only 
sign  he  ever  gave  me,  before  he  spoke  to  me  in  that  sad  strain.*'  On 
the  ailernoon  of  this,  her  last  day  at  Clavering,  she  had  gone  over  to 
Cumberly  Green  with  Fanny,  to  say  farewell  to  the  children,  and  walked 
back  by  herself,  as  Fanny  had  not  finished  her  work.  Whoi  she  was 
still  about  half  a  mile  from  the  rectory,  she  met  Mr.  Saul,  who  was  on 
his  way  out  to  the  Green.  "  I  knew  I  should  meet  you,"  he  said,  "  so  that 
I  might  say  good-by." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Saul, — ^for  I  am  going  in  truth,  to-morrow." 

"  I  wish  you  were  staying.  I  wish  you  were  going  to  remain  with  us. 
Having  you  here  is  very  pleasant,  and  you  do  more  good  here,  perhaps, 
than  you  will  elsewhere." 

"I  will  not  allow  that.  You  forget  that  I  have  a  fiither  and 
mother." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  will  have  a  husband  soon." 

**  No,  not  soon  ;  some  day,  perhaps,  if  all  goes  well.  But  I  mean  to 
be  back  here  oflen  before  that.  I  mean  to  be  here  in  October,  just  for  a 
little  visit,  if  mamma  can  spare  me." 

"  Miss  Burton,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  very  serious  tone .     All  his 

tones  were  serious,  but  that  which  he  now  adopted  was  more  solemn 
than  usual.  "  I  wish  to  consult  you  on  a  certain  matter,  if  you  can  give 
me  five  minutes  of  your  time." 

"  To  consult  me,  Mr.  Saul  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Burton.  I  am  hard  pressed  at  present,  and  I  know  no 
one  else  of  whom  I  can  ask  a  certain  question,  if  I  cannot  ask  it  of  you.  I 
think  that  you  will  answer  me  truly,  if  you  answer  me  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  flatter  me,  or  tell  me  an  untruth." 

"  Flatter  you  I  how  could  I  flatter  you  ?  " 
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" By  teUiqg  me-i  ■  ;  but  I  miuit  ask  you  my  queation  first.  You 
ind  F«niiy  daT^xig  are  dear  friends  now.     You  tell  each  other  eveiy- 

^  I  do  not  know,'*  said  Florence,  doubting  as  to  what  she  might  best 
ay,  bat  guessing  something  of  that  which  was  coming. 

''  She  will  hsYe  told  you,  perhaps,  that  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 
Did  she  erer  tell  you  that  ?  "  Florence  looked  into  his  face  for  a  few 
Bonenta  without  answering  him,  not  knowing  how  to  answer  such  a 
question.     ''  I  know  that  she  has  told  you,"  said  he.     '*!  can  see  that  it 

IS  SO. 

"  She  has  told  me,"  said  Florence. 

^  Why  should  she  not  7  How  could  she  be  with  you  so  many  hours, 
and  not  tell  you  that  of  which  she  could  hardly  fail  to  have  the  remem* 
bianoe  olten  present  with  her.  If  I  were  gone  froni  here,  if  I  were  not 
befine  her  eyes  daily.  It  might  be  otherwise ;  but  seeing  me  as  she  does 
iinooi  day  to  day,  of  course  she  has  spoken  of  me  to  her  friend." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Saul ;  she  has  told  me  of  it." 

"  And  now,  will  you  tell  me  whether  I  may  hope." 

"Mr.  Saul!" 

"  I  want  you  to  betray  no  secret,  but  I  ask  you  for  your  advice.  Can 
I  hope  that  she  will  ever  return  my  love  ?  " 

"  How  am  I  to  answer  you  ?  " 

"  With  the  truth.     Only  with  the  truth." 

"  I  should  say  that  she  thinks  that  you  have  forgotten  it." 

"Forgotten  it!  No,  Miss  Burton;  she  cannot  think  that.  Do  you 
believe  that  men  or  women  can  forget  such  things  as  that?  Can  you 
eycr  forget  her  brother  ?  Do  you  think  people  ever  forget  when  they 
baye  loved  ?  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  her.  I  have  not  forgotten  tliat 
walk  which  we  had  down  this  lane  together.  There  are  things  which 
men  never  forget."     Then  he  paused  for  an  answer. 

Florence  was  by  nature  steady  and  self-collected,  and  she  at  once  felt 
that  she  was  bound  to  be  wary  before  she  gave  him  any  answer.  She 
had  half  fancied  once  or  twice  that  Fanny  thought  more  of  Mr.  Saul 
than  she  allowed  even  herself  to  know.  And  Fanny,  when  she  had  spoken 
of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  marriage,  had  always  based  the  impos- 
sibility on  the  fact  that  people  should  not  marry  without  the  means  of 
living, — a  reason  which  to  Florence,  with  all  her  prudence,  was  not  suffi- 
cient. Fanny  might  wait  as  she  also  intended  to  wait.  Latterly,  too, 
Fanny  had  declared  more  than  once  to  Florence  her  conviction  that 
Mr.  Saul's  passion  had  been  a  momentary  insanity  which  had  altogether 
passed  away  ;  and  in  these  declarations  Florence  had  half  fancied  that 
she  discovered  some  tinge  of  regret.  If  it  were  so,  what  was  she  now  to 
say  to  Mr.  Saul  ? 

**  You  think  then,  Miss  Burton,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  have  no  chanco 
of  success  ?  I  ask  the  queation  because  if  I  felt  certain  that  this  was  so, — 
quite  certain^  I  should  be  wrong  to  remain  here.     It  has  been  my  first 
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and  only  pariah,  and  I  could  not  leave  it  without  bitter  sorrow.  But  ii 
I  were  to  remain  here  hopelessly,  I  should  become  unfit  for  my  work.  I 
am  becoming  so,  and  shall  be  better  away." 

"  But  why  ask  me,  Mr.  Saul  ?  " 

'^  Because  I  think  that  you  can  tell  me.*' 

''But  why  not  ask  herself?  Who  can  tell  you  so  truly  as  she 
can  do  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  advise  me  to  do  that  if  you  were  sure  that  she  would 
reject  me  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  would  advise." 

''I  will  Uxke  your  advice.  Miss  Burton.  Now,  good-by,  and  maj 
God  bless  you.  You  say  you  will  be  here  in  the  autumn  ;  but  before  the 
autumn  I  shall  probably  have  led  Clavering.  If  so  our  &rewell8  will  bb 
for  very  long,  but  I  shall  always  remember  our  pleasant  intercourse  here.** 
Then  he  went  on  towards  Cumberly  Green ;  and  Florence,  as  she  walked 
into  the  vicai*age  grounds,  was  thinking  that  no  girl  had  ever  been  loved 
by  a  more  single-hearted,  pure-minded  gentleman  than  Mr.  Saul. 

As  she  sat  alone  in  her  bed-room,  five  or  six  hours  after  this  inter- 
view, she  felt  some  regiset  that  she  should  leave  Clavering  without  a  word 
to  Fanny  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Saul  had  exacted  no  promise  of  secrecy 
from  her  ;  he  was  not  a  man  to  exact  such  promises.  But  she  felt  not 
the  less  that  she  would  be  betraying  confidence  to  speak,  and  it  might 
even  be  that  her  speaking  on  the  matter  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Her  sympathies  were  doubtless  with  Mr.  Saul,  but  she  could  not  there- 
fore say  that  she  thought  Fanny  ought  to  accept  his  love.  It  would  b€ 
best  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  to  allow  Mr.  Saul  to  fight  his  own 
battle. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  own  matters,  and  there  she  found  that  every- 
thing was  pleasant.  How  good  the  world  had  been  to  her  to  give  hei 
such  a  lover  as  Harry  Clavering  I  She  ovmed  with  all  her  heart  the 
excellence  of  being  in  love,  when  a  girl  might  be  allowed  to  call  sud 
a  man  her  own.  She  could  not  but  make  comparisons  between  him  and 
Mr.  Saul,  though  she  knew  that  she  was  making  them  on  points  that  wen 
hardly  worthy  of  her  thoughts.  Mr.  Saul  was  plain,  uncouth,  with  little 
that  was  bright  about  him  except  the  brightness  of  his  piety.  Harry  waf 
like  the  morning  star.  He  looked  and  walked  and  spoke,  as  though  h< 
were  something  more  godlike  than  common  men.  His  very  voice  created 
joy,  and  the  ring  of  his  laughter  was  to  Florence  as  the  music  of  the 
heavens.  What  woman  would  not  have  loved  Harry  Clavering  ?  Even 
Julia  Brabazon, — a  creature  so  base  that  she  had  sold  herself  to  such  i 
thing  as  Lord  Ongar  for  money  and  a  title,  but  so  grand  in  her  gait  and 
ways,  so  Florence  had  been  told,  that  she  seemed  to  despise  the  earth  on 
which  she  trod, — even  she  had  loved  him.  Then  as  Florence  thought  oi 
what  Julia  Brabazon  might  have  had  and  of  what  she  had  lost,  she 
wondered  that  there  could  be  women  born  so  sadly  vicious. 

But  that  woman*s  vice  had  given  her  her  Buccess,  her  joy,  licr  great 
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triamph  I  It  ins  surety  not  for  her  to  deal  hardly  with  the  faults  of 
Julia  Brabason, — ^for  her  who  was  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  which 
iboM  hvdta  had  robbed  the  other  !  Julia  Brabazon  had  been  her  very 
good  friend. 

Bot  why  bad  this  perfect  lover  come  to  her,  to  one  so  small,  so  trifling, 
80  little  in  the  world's  account  as  she,  and  given  to  her  all  the  treasure 
of  his  lore  7  Oh,  Harry,— dear  Harry  !  what  could  she  do  for  him  that 
would  be  a  return  good  enough  for  sudi  great  goodness  ?  Then  she  took 
out  his  last  letter,  that  satisfactory  letter,  that  letter  that  had  been 
declared  to  be  perfect,  and  read  it  and  read  it  again.  No ;  she  did  not 
viDt  Fanny  or  any  one  else  to  tell  her  that  he  was  true.  Honesty 
tod  truth  were  written  on  every  line  of  his  face,  were  to  be  heard 
in  every  tone  of  his  voice,  could  be  seen  in  every  sentence  that  came 
from  his  hand.  Dear  Harry ;  dearest  Harry  1  She  knew  well  that  he 
was  true. 

Then  she  also  sat  down  and  wrote  to  him,  on  that  her  last  night 
beneath  his  father's  roof, — wrote  to  him  when  she  had  nearly  prepared 
benelf  for  her  bed ;  and  honestly,  out  of  her  full  heart,  thanked  him  for 
his  love.  There  was  no  need  that  she  should  be  coy  with  him  now,  for 
she  was  his  own.  *'  Dear  Harry,  when  I  think  of  all  that  you  have  done 
for  me  in  loving  me  and  choosing  me  for  your  wife,  I  know  that  I  can 
never  pay  you  all  that  I  owe  you." 

Such  were  the  two  rival  claimants  for  the  hand  of  Harry  Clavering. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Let  her  Know  that  you're  There. 

A  WEEK  had  passed  since  the  evening  which  Harry  had  spent  in  Bolton 
Strett,  and  he  had  not  again  seen  Lady  Ongar.  He  had  professed  to  hini- 
fiC'lf  that  his  reason  for  not  going  there  was  the  non-performance  of  the 
commission  which  Lady  Ongar  had  given  him  with  reference  to  Count 
Pateroff.  He  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  catching  the  count,  though  he  had 
twice  asked  for  him  in  Mount  Street  and  twice  at  the  club  in  Pall  Mall. 
It  appeared  that  the  count  never  went  to  Moj^it  Street,  and  was  very 
rarely  seen  at  the  club.  There  was  some  other  club  which  he  frequented, 
and  Harry  did  not  know  what  club.  On  both  the  occasions  of  Harry's 
calling  in  Mount  Street,  the  servant  had  asked  him  to  go  up  and  see 
madame ;  but  he  had  declined  to  do  so,  pleading  that  he  was  hurried.  He 
was,  however,  driven  to  resolve  that  he  must  go  direct  to  Sophie,  as  other- 
wise he  could  find  no  means  of  doing  as  he  had  promised.  She  probably 
might  put  him  on  the  scent  of  her  brother. 

But  there  had  been  another  reason  why  Harry  had  not  gone  to  Bolton 
Street,  though  he  had  not  acknowledged  it  to  himself.  He  did  not  dare 
to  trait  himself  with  Lady  Ongar.     He  feared  that  he  would  be  led  on  to 
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betray  himself  and  to  betray  Florence, — to  throw  himself  at  Julia's  feet  and 
sacrifice  his  honesty,  in  spite  of  all  his  resolutions  to  the  contrary.  HSs 
felt  when  there  as  the  accustomed  but  repentant  dram-drinker  might  feel, 
when  having  resolved  to  abstain,  he  is  called  upon  to  sit  with  the  full 
glass  offered  before  his  lips.  From  such  temptation  as  that  the  repentant 
dram-drinker  knows  that  he  must  fiy.  But  though  he  did  not  go  aftef 
the  fire-water  of  Bolton  Street,  neither  was  he  able  to  satisfy  himself  with 
the  cool  fotmtain  of  Onslow  Crescent.  He  was  wretched  at  this  time,-^ 
ill-satisfied  with  himself  and  others,  and  was  no  fitting  companicm  ftr 
Cecilia  Burton.  The  world,  he  thought,  had  used  him  ill.  He  oodMl 
have  been  true  to  Julia  Brabazon  when  she  was  well-nigh  penniless.  It 
was  not  for  her  money  that  he  had  regarded  her.  Had  he  been  now  i 
free  man, — ^free  from  those  chains  with  which  he  had  fettered  himself  at 
Stratton,  he  would  again  hare  asked  this  woman  for  her  love,  in  spita 
of  her  past  treachery  ;  but  it  would  have  been  for  her  love  and  not  fof 
her  money  that  he  would  have  sought  her.  Was  it  his  fault  that  he 
had  loved  her,  that  she  had  been  false  to  him,  and  that  she  had  now 
come  back  and  thrown  herself  before  him?  Or  had  he  been  wrong 
because  he  had  ventured  to  think  that  he  loved  another  When  Julia  had 
deserted  him  ?  Or  oould  he  help  himself  if  he  now  found  that  his  love 
in  truth  belonged  to  her  whom  he  had  known  first?  The  world  had 
been  very  cruel  to  him,  and  he  could  not  go  to  Onslow  Crescent  and 
behave  there  prettily,  hearing  the  praises  of  Florence  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  discreet  lover. 

He  knew  well  what  would  have  been  his  right  courae,  and  yet  he 
did  not  follow  it.  Let  him  but  once  communicate  to  Lady  Ongar  the  fact 
of  his  engagement,  and  the  danger  would  be  over,  though  much,  perhaps, 
of  the  misery  might  remain.  Let  him  write  to  her  and  mention  the  fact, 
bringing  it  up  as  some  little  immaterial  accident,  and  she  would  tmder^ 
stand  what  he  meant.  But  this  he  abstained  from  doing.  Though  ha 
swore  to  himself  that  he  would  not  touch  the  dram,  he  would  not  dash 
down  the  full  glass  that  was  held  to  his  lips.  He  went  about  the  town 
very  wretchedly,  looking  for  the  count,  and  regarding  himself  as  a  man 
specially  marked  out  for  sorrow  by  the  cruel  hand  of  misfoctone.  Lady 
Ongar,  id  the  meantime,  was  expecting  him,  and  was  waxing  angry  and 
becoming  bitter  towards  h}m  because  he  came  not. 

Sir  Hugh  Clavering  was  now  up  in  London,  and  with  him  was  his 
brother  Archie.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  man  who  strained  an  inoome,  that  was 
handsome  and  sufiicient  for  a  country  gentleman,  to  ihe  very  utmost, 
wanting  to  get  out  of  it  more  than  it  could  be  made  to  give.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  be  in  debt,  or  indulge  himself  with  present  pleasures  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  funds  of  future  years.  He  was  possessed  of  a  worldly 
wisdom  which  kept  him  from  that  folly,  and  taught  him  to  appreciate 
fully  the  value  of  independence.  But  he  was  ever  remembering  how 
many  shillings  there  are  in  a  pound,  and  how  many  pence  in  a  ahilling. 
He  had  a  great  eye  to  disoount,  and  looked  very  closely  into  his  bills. 
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fle  teudwd  for  ehei^  diops ; — and  some  men  began  to  say  of  him  that  he 
Lad  found  a  cheap  establishment  for  such  wines  as  he  did  not  drink  him- 
self I  In  playing  cards  and  in  betting  he  was  very  careful,  never  playing 
high,  never  riakiDg  much,  but  hoping  to  turn  something  by  the  end  of  the 
jeir,  and  azigrj  vrith  himself  if  he  had  not  done  so.  An  unamiable  man 
be  msy  but  one  whose  heir  would  probably  not  quarrel  with  him, — if 
cqIj  he  would  die  soon '  enough.  He  had  always  had  a  house  in  town, 
snodente  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  which  belonged  to  him  and  had 
bdoagcd  ta>  his  father  before  him.  Lady  Clavering  had  usually  lived 
there  dining  the  season  ;  or,  as  had  latterly  been  the  case,  during  only 
s  part  of  the  season.  And  now  it  had  come  to  pass,  in  this  year,  that 
Lady  Chnreiing  was  not  to  come  to  London  at  all,  and  that  Sir  Hugh 
w  meditating  whether  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square  might  not  be  let. 
The  arrangement  would  make  the  difference  of  considerably  more  than 
a  thousand  a  year  to  him.  For  himself,  he  would  take  lodgings.  He 
had  ao  idea  of  giving  up  London  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
But  why  keep  up  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  as  Lady  Clavering  did 
not  use  il? 

He  was  pertly  driven  to  this  by  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  his 
brother.  When  Archie  chose  to  go  to  Clavering  the  house  was  open  to 
hisL  That  was  the  necessity  of  Sir  Hugh's  position,  and  he  could  not 
iToid  it  unless  he  made  it  worth  his  while  to  quarrel  with  his  brother. 
Archie  was  obedient,  ringing  the  bell  when  he  was  told,  looking  after  the 
hones,  spying  about,  and  perhaps  saving  as  much  money  as  he  cost. 
But  the  matter  was  very  different  in  Berkeley  Square.  No  elder  brother 
is  bound  to  find  breakfast  and  bed  for  a  younger  brother  in  London. 
And  yet  from  his  boyhood  upwards  Archie  had  made  good  his  footing  in 
Berkeley  Square.  In  the  matter  of  the  breakfast,  Sir  Hugh  had  indeed 
cf  late  got  the  better  of  him.  The  servants  were  kept  on  board  wages, 
and  there  were  no  household  accoimts.  But  there  was  Archie^s  room,  and 
^ir  Hngh  felt  this  to  be  a  hardship. 

The  present  was  not  the  moment  for  actually  driving  forth  the  in- 
truder, for  Archie  was  now  up  in  London,  especially  under  his  brother's 
auspices.  And  if  the  business  on  which  Captain  Clavering  was  now 
intent  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the  standing  in  the  world  of 
that  young  man  would  be  very  much  altered.  Then  he  would  be  a 
brother  of  whom  Sir  Hugh  might  be  proud ;  a  brother  who  would  pay 
lu^  way,  and  settle  his  points  at  whist  if  he  lost  them,  even  to  a  brother. 
If  Archie  could  induce  Lady  Ongar  to  marry  him,  he  would  not  be  called 
upon  any  longer  to  ring  the  bells  and  look  afler  the  stable.  He  would 
hare  bells  of  his  own,  and  stables  too,  and  perhaps  some  captain  of  his 
own  to  ring  them  and  look  after  them.  The  expulsion,  therefore,  was  not 
to  take  place  till  Archie  should  have  made  his  attempt  upon  Lady  Ongar. 
But  Sir  Hugh  would  admit  of  no  delay,  whereas  Archie  himself  seemed 
to  think  thai  the  iron  was  not  yet  quite  hot  enough  for  striking.  It  would 
be  bettefi  he  had  suggested,  to  postpone  the  work  till  Julia  could  bo 
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coaxed  down  to  Clavcring  in  the  autumn.  He  could  do  the  work  better, 
he  thought,  down  at  Clavering  than  in  London.  But  Sir  Hugh  wat 
altogether  of  a  different  opinion.  Though  he  had  already  asked  his  sister- 
in-law  to  Clavering,  when  the  idea  had  first  come  up,  he  was  glad  that 
she  had  declined  the  visit.  Her  coming  might  be  very  well  if  she  accepted 
Archie ;  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  any  renewal  of  ha 
responsibility  respecting  her,  if,  as  was  more  probable,  she  should  rejeet 
him.  The  world  still  looked  askance  at  Lady  Ongar,  and  Hugh  did  not 
wish  to  take  up  the  armour  of  a  paladin  in  her  favour.  If  Archie  married 
her,  Archie  would  be  the  paladin ;  though,  indeed,  in  that  case,  no  paladin 
would  be  needed. 

'^  She  has  only  been  a  widow,  you  know,  four  months,*'  said  Archie, 
pleading  for  delay.     "  It  won't  be  delicate ;  will  it  ?  " 

'^  Delicate  I"  said  Sir  Hugh.  '^  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  much  of 
delicacy  in  it  at  all." 

*'  I  don't  see  why  she  isn't  to  be  treated  like  any  other  woman.  If 
you  were  to  die,  you'd  think  it  very  odd  if  any  fellow  came  up  to  Hermy 
before  the  season  was  over." 

"  Archie,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  Sir  Hugh ;  and  Archie  could  see  by  hii 
brother's  brow  that  Hugh  was  angry.  "  You  say  things  that  for  folly  and 
absurdity  are  beyond  belief.  If  you  can't  see  the  peculiarities  of  Julia^ 
position,  I  am  not  going  to  point  them  out  to  you." 

"  She  is  peculiar,  of  course, — having  so  much  money,  and  that  place 
near  Guildford,  all  her  own  for  her  life.  Of  course  it's  peculiar.  Bot« 
four  months,  Hugh  ! " 

'^  If  it  had  been  four  days  it  need  have  made  no  difference.  A  home^ 
with  some  one  to  support  her,  is  everything  to  her.  If  yoii  wait  till  loll 
of  fellows  are  buzzing  round  her  you  won't  have  a  chance.  You'll  find 
that  by  this  time  next  year  she'll  be  the  top  of  the  &shion ;  and  if  not 
engaged  to  you,  she  will  be  to  some  one  else.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
Harry  were  after  her  again." 

''  He's  engaged  to  that  girl  we  saw  down  at  Clavering." 

''What  matters  that?  Engagements  can  be  broken  as  well  as  made. 
You  have  this  great  advantage  over  every  one,  except  him,  that  you  can 
go  to  her  at  once  without  doing  anything  out  of  the  way.  That  girl  that 
Harry  has  in  tow  may  perhiips  keep  him  away  for  some  time." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Hugh,  you  might  as  well  call  with  me  the  first 
time." 

"  So  that  I  may  quarrel  with  her,  which  I  certainly  should  do, — or, 
rather,  she  with  me.  No,  Archie ;  if  you're  afraid  to  go  alone,  you'd  better 
give  it  up." 

"  Afraid  I     Tm  not  afraid  I " 

"  She  can't  eat  you.  Bemember  that  with  her  you  needn't  stand  on 
your  p's  and  q's,  as  you  would  with  another  woman.  She  knows  what 
she  is  about,  and  will  understand  what  she  has  to  get  as  well  as  what  she 
is  expected  to  give.    All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  she  accepts  you,  |Iermy  will 
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consent  tliat  she  shall  go  to  Clavering  as  much  as  she  pleases  till  the 
maniage  takes  place.  It  couldn't  be  done,  I  suppose,  till  after  a  year;  and 
kk  that  case  she  shall  be  married  at  Clavering.'' 

Here  was  a  prospect  for  Julia  Brabazon ; — to  be  led  to  the  same  altar, 
at  which  she  had  married  Lord  Ongar,  by  Archie  Clavering,  twelve  months 
after  her  first  husband's  death,  and  little  more  than  two  years  afler  her 
fint  wedding !  The  peculiarity  of  the  position  did  not  quite  make  itself 
ifparent  either  to  Hugh  or  to  Archie;  but  there  was  one  point  which 
fid  suggest  itself  to  the  younger  brother  at  that  moment. 

**'  I  don't  suppose  there  was  anything  really  wrong,  eh  ?  " 

"  Csn't  say,  I'm  sure,"  said  Sir  Hugh. 

«<  Because  I  shouldn't  like " 

''If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  trouble  myself  about  that.    Judge  not,  that 
jou  be  not  judged." 

"  YeS|  that's  true,  to  be  sure,"  said  Archie ;  and  on  that  point  he  w^ent 
forth  Mriwfied, 

But  the  )ob  before  him  was  a  peculiar  job,  and  that  Archie  well  knew. 

In  some  iiia|ficable  manner  he  put  himself  into  the  scales  and  weighed 

himsd^  and  dacovered  his  own  weight  with  fair  accuracy.    And  he  put 

herhito  the  Kales,  and  he  found  that  she  was  much  the  heavier  of  the 

two.    Haw  he  did  this, — how  such  men  as  Archie  Clavering  do  do  it, 

—I  ODSot  say ;   but  they  do  weigh   themselves,  and  know  their  own 

we^bt,  and  shove  themselves  aside  as  being  too  light  for  any  real  service 

in  the  world.     This  they  do,  though  they  may  fluster  with  their  voices, 

ind  walk  about  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  and  swing  their  canes,  and 

tij  to  look  aa  large  as  they  may.     They  do  not  look  large,  and  they 

know  it ;  and  consequently  they  ring  the  bells,  and  look  after  the  horses, 

and  shove  themselves  on  one  side,  so  that  the  heavier  weights  may  come 

forth  and  do  the  work.     Archie  Clavering,  who  had  duly  weighed  him- 

adf,  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  Lady  Ongar  would  be  fool 

cooagh  to  marry  him !     Seven  thousand  a  year,  with  a  park  and  farm 

is  Surrey,  and  give  it  all  to  him, — ^him,  Archie  Clavering,  who  had,  so 

to  lay,  no  weight  at  all !     Archie  Clavering,  for  one,  could  not  bring 

liimaelf  to  believe  it. 

But  yet  Hermy,  her  sister,  thought  it  possible ;  and  though  Hermy 
vas,  as  Archie  had  found  out  by  his  invisible  scales,  lighter  than  Julia, 
rtill  she  must  know  something  of  her  sister's  nature.  And  Hugh,  who 
Vis  by  no  means  light, — ^who  was  a  man  of  weight,  with  money  and 
position  and  firm  ground  beneath  his  feet, — ^he  also  thought  that  it  might 
be  so.  "  Faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady,"  said  Archie  to  himself  a 
^foku  times,  as  he  walked  down  to  the  Kag.  The  Bag  was  his  club, 
iod  there  was  a  friend  there  whom  he  could  consult  confidentially.  No ; 
foint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady ;  but  they  who  repeat  to  themselves 
tint  adage,  trying  thereby  to  get  courage,  always  have  faint  hearts  for 
nch  work.  Harry  Clavering  never  thought  of  the  proverb  when  he 
Went  a-wooing. 

VOL.  xnr. — KO.  79.  5. 
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But  Captain  Boodle  of  the  Rag, — for  Captain  Boodle  alwajni  lived  al 
the  Rag  when  he  was  not  at  Newmarket,  or  at  other  nceooursesi  or  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Market  Harborough, — Captain  Boodle  knew  a  tiung 
or  two,  and  Captain  Boodle  was  his  &8t  friend.  He  would  go  to  BoodW 
and  arrange  the  campaign  with  him.  Boodle  had  none  of  that  hectoring^ 
domineering  waj  which  Hugh  never  quite  threw  off  in  his  inteicoUHW* 
^nth  his  brother.  And  Archie,  as  he  went  along,  resolved  that  when  Lad/ 
Ongar*s  money  was  his,  and  when  he  had  a  countess  for  his  wife,  he  wodi 
give  his  elder  brother  a  cold  shoulder. 

Boodle  was  playing  pool  at  the  Rag,  and  Archie  joined  him ;  but  pool 
is  a  game  which  hardly  admits  of  confidential  intercourse  as  to  pR^oted 
wives,  and  Archie  was  obliged  to  remain  quiet  on  that  subject  aU  tiie 
aflemoon.  He  cunningly,  however,  lost  a  little  money  to  Boodle,  fiu 
Boodle  liked  to  win, — and  engaged  himself  to  dine  at  the  same  table  with  hiti 
friend.  Their  dinner  they  ate  almost  in  silence, — ^unless  when  they  abused 
the  cook,  or  made  to  each  other  some  pithy  suggestion  as  to  the  expe* 
diency  of  this  or  that  delicacy, — ^bearing  alwajB  steadily  in  view  the  cost 
as  well  as  desirability  of  the  viands.  Boodle  had  no  shame  in  not  having- 
this  or  that  because  it  was  dear.  To  dine  with  the  utmost  luxury  at  iim 
smallest  expense  was  a  proficiency  belonging  to  him,  and  of  which  he  was 
very  proud. 

But  afber  a  while  the  doth  was  gone,  and  the  heads  of  the  two  men 
were  brought  near  together  over  the  small  table.     Boodle  did  not  speak  a 
word  till  his  brother  captain  had  told  his  story,  had  pointed  -  out  all  the 
advantages  to  be  gained,  explained  in  what  peculiar  way  the  course  lay 
open  to  himself,  and  made  the  whole  thing  clear  to  his  firiendV  eye. 

"  They  say  she's  been  a  little  queer,  don't  they  ?  "  said  the  friendly 
counsellor. 

"  Of  course  people  talk,  you  know." 

'*  Talk,  yes;  they're  talking  a  doosed  sight,  I  should  say.  There's  no 
mistake  about  the  money,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  none,"  said  Archie,  shaking  his  head  vigorously.  **  Hugh 
managed  all  that  for  her,  so  I  know  it." 

"  She  don't  lose  any  of  it  because  she  enters  herself  for  running  again, 
does  she  ?  " 

"  Not  a  shilling.     That's  the  beauty  of  it" 

"  Was  you  ever  sweet  on  her  before  ?  " 

"  What  I  before  Ongar  took  her  ?  0  laws,  no.  She  hadn't  a  rap,  you 
know ; — and  knew  how  to  spend  money  as  well  as  any  girl  in  London." 

"  It's  all  to  begin  then,  Clavvy  ;  all  the  uphill  work  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Well,  yes;  I  don't  know  about  up-hill,  Doodles.  What  do  you 
mean  by  up-hill  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  seven  thousand  a  year  ain't  usually  to  be  picked  up 
merely  by  trotting  easy  along  the  flat.  And  this  sort  of  work  is  very  up-hill 
generally,  I  take  it ; — ^unless,  you  know,  a  fellow  has  a  fancy  for  it.  If  » 
fellow  is. really  sweet  on  a  girl,  he  likes  it,  I  suppose.'* 
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^  She's  a  doosed  handsome  woman,  you  know,  Doodles.'* 

^1  don't  know  anything  about  it,  except  that  I  suppose  Ongar 

vooldn't  have  taken  her  if  she  hadn't  stood  well  on  her  pasterns^  and 

hd.  some  breeding  about  her.     I  never  thought  much  of  her  sister, — 

jmt  brother's  wife,  you  know, — ^that  is  in  the  way  of  looks.     No  doubt 

int  runs  straight^  and  that's  a  great  thing.     She  won't  go  the  wrong  side 

if  the  post." 

'^  As  ibr  rommig  straight,  let  me  alone  for  that" 
^  Well,  now,  Clayvy,  FU  tell  you  what  my  ideas  ara  When  a  man's 
f  iTfing  a  young  filly,  hia  hands  can't  be  too  light  A  touch  too  much 
wfll  bting  her  on  her  haunches,  or  throw  her  out  of  her  step.  She  should 
hndly  feel  the  iron  in  her  mouth.  That's  the  sort  of  work  which 
leq^iireB  a  man  to  know  well  what  he's  about  But  when  I've  got  to  do 
vilh  a  trained  mare,  I  always  choose  that  she  shall  know  that  I'm  there  ! 
Do  you  mdeiBtand  me  ?  " 

"  Tea  ;  I  understand  yoo.  Doodles." 

**l  alwsjB  choose  that  she  shall  know  that  I'm  there."     And  Captain 

Boodle^  ai  he  repeated  these  manly  words  with  a  firm  voice,  put  out  his 

lands  at  ifciigh  he  were  handling  the  horse's  rein.     '^  Their  mouths  are 

aenr  m  fiw  Uien,  and  they  generally  want  to  be  brou|^t  up  to  the  bit, 

^ye  see  t — ap  to  the  bit    When  a  mare  has  been  trained  to  her  work,  and 

kaowB  what  she's  at  in  her  running,  she's  all  the  better  for  feeling  a 

ftUow's  hands  as  she's  going.   She  likes  it  rather.    It  gives  her  confidence, 

and  makes  her  know  where  she  is.     And  look  here,  Ckwy,  when  she 

oomes  to  her  fences,  give  her  her  head  ;  but  steady  her  first,  and  make 

ker  know  that  you're  there.     Damme  ;  whatever  you  do,  let  her  know 

^  you  re  there.     There's  nothing  like  it.     She'll  think  all  the  more 

of  the  fellow  that's   piloting  her.      And  look  here,  Clawy;    ride  her 

vith  ^mrs.      Always  ride  a  trained  mare  with  spurs.     Let  her  know 

tlttt  they're  on  ;  and  if  she  tries  to  get  her  head,  give  'em  her.    Yes, 

^  George,  give  'em  her."    'And  Captain  Boodle  in  his  energy  twisted 

himself  in  his  chair,  and  brought  his  heel  round,  so  that  it  could  be  seen 

by  Archie.     Then  he  produced  a  sharp  click  with  his  tongue,  and  made 

tbe  peculiar  jerk  with  the  muscle  of  his  legs,  whereby  he  was  accustomed 

to  evoke  the  agility  of  his  horses.     Ailer  that  he  looked  triiunpbantly  at 

^  friend.     "  Give  'em  her,  Clawy,  and  she'll  Hke  you  the  better  for  it 

She'll  know  then  that  you  mean  it." 

It  was  thus  that  Captain  Boodle  instructed  his  friend  Archie  Clavering 
W  to  woo  Lady  Ongar ;  and  Archie,  as  he  listened  to  his  friend's  words 
c^ wisdom,  felt  that  he  had  learned  a  great  deal.  "That's  the  way  I'll 
^  it,  Doodles,"  he  said,  "  and  upon  my  word  I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you." 

"  That's  the  way,  you  may  depend  on  it.  Let  her  know  that  you're 
there. — Let  her  know  that  you're  there.  She's  done  the  filly  work 
Wfcre,  you  see;  and  it's  no  good  trying  that  again." 

Captain  Clavering  really  believed  that  he  had  learned  a  good  deal, 

5-2 
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and  that  he  now  knew  the  way  to  set  about  the  work  before  him.  What 
sort  of  spurs  he  was  to  use,  and  how  he  was  to  put  them  on,  I  don*t  think 
he  did  know  ;  but  that  was  a  detail  as  to  which  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  consult  his  adviser.  He  sat  the  whole  evening  in  the  smoking- 
room,  very  silent,  drinking  slowly  iced  gin-and- water ;  and  the  mora 
he  drank  the  more  assured  he  felt  that  he  now  understood  the  way  in 
which  he  was  to  attempt  the  work  before  him.  '*Let  her  know  Fa 
there/*  he  said  to  himself,  shaking  his  head  gently,  so  that  no  one  ahouU 
observe  him ;  ^*  yes,  let  her  know  Fm  there.'*  At  this  time  Captain 
Boodle,  or  Doodles  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  had  again  ascended  to  the 
billiard-room  and  was  hard  at  work.  ''  LfCt  her  know  that  Fm  thers^" 
repeated  Archie,  mentally.  Everything  was  contained  in  that  preeept 
And  he,  with  his  hands  before  him  on  his  knees,  went  through  dw 
process  of  steadying  a  horse  with  the  snaffle-rein,  just  touching  the  cnxb, 
as  he  did  so,  for  security.  It  was  but  a  motion  of  his  fingers  and  no  ons 
could  see  it,  but  it  made  him  confident  that  he  had  learned  his  lesson. 
"  Up  to  the  bit,"  he  repeated  ;  ''  by  Greorge,  yes ;  up  to  the  bit  There*i 
nothing  like  it  for  a  trained  mare.  Give  her  head,  but  steady  her." 
And  Archie,  as  the  words  passed  across  his  memory  and  were  almost 
pronounced,  seemed  to  be  Hying  successfully  over  some  prodigious  fence. 
He  leaned  himself  back  a  little  in  the  saddle,  and  seemed  to  hoM  finn 
with  his  legs.  That  was  the  way  to  do  it  And  then  the  spurs !  He 
would  not  forget  the  spurs.  She  should  know  that  he  wore  a  ^r, 
and  that,  if  necessary,  he  would  use  it.  Then  he,  too,  gave  a  little 
click  with  his  tongue,  and  an  acute  observer  might  have  seen  the  motion 
of  his  heel. 

Two  hours  after  that  he  was  still  sitting  in  the  smoking-room, 
chewing  the  end  of  a  cigar,  when  Doodles  came  down  victorious  from  the 
billiard-room.  Archie  was  half  asleep,  and  did  not  notice  the  entrance 
of  his  friend.  "  Let  her  know  that  youVe  there,"  said  Doodles,  close 
into  Archie  Clavering's  ear, — "  damme,  let  her  know  that  you're  there." 
Archie  started  and  did  not  like  the  surprise,  or  the  warm  breath  in  his 
ear ;  but  he  forgave  the  offence  for  the  wisdom  of  the  words  that  had  been 
spoken. 

Then   he  walked  homo  by  himself,  repeating  again  and  again   the 
invaluable  teachings  of  his  friend. 


CIIAPTEll  XVIII. 

Capt.ux  Clavering  makes  nis  First  Attempt. 

During  breakfast  on  the  following  day, — which  means  from  the  hour  of  one 
till  two,  fcr  the  glaijses  of  iced  gin-and-water  had  been  many, — Arcliie 
Clavering  was  making  up  his  mind  that  he  would  begin  at  once.  He 
would  go  to  Bolton  Street  on  that  day,  and  make  an  attempt  to  be 
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^  tdaitted.    If  not  admitted  to-day  he  would  make  another  attempt  to- 

monowj  and,  if  still  unsuccessful,  he  would  write  a  letter  ;  not  a  letter 

tt&Uining  an  offer,  which  according  to  Archie^s  ideas  would  not  be  letting 

kr  inow  that  he  was  there  in  a  manner  sufficiently  potential, — but  a 

letter  in  which  he  would  explain  that  he  had  very  grave  reasons  for 

vabiog  to  see  his  near  and  dear  connexion,  Lady  Ongar.     Soon  afler  two 

h  allied  out,  and  he  abo  went  to  a  hairdresser's.     He  was  aware  that  in 

king  so  he  was  hardly  obeying  his  friend  to  the  letter,  as  this  sort  of 

•pention  would  come  rather  under  the  head  of  handling  a  filly  with  a 

^t  touch ;  but  he  thought  that  he  could  in  this  way,  at  any  rate,  do  no 

km,  if  he  would  only  remember  the  instructions  he  had  received  when 

b  presence  of  the  trained  mare.     It  was  nearly  three  when  he  found 

Umelf  in  Bolton  Street,  having  calculated  that  Lady  Ongar  might  be 

probably  found  at  home  then  than  at  a  later  hour.     But  when  he 

to  the  door,  instead  of  knocking,  he  passed  by  it.     He  b^an  to 

that  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  by  what  means  he  would 

\ma%  ii  fiwat  that  she  should  certainly  know  that  he  was  there.     So  he 

%Mik  a  liUtk  turn  up  the  street,  away  from  Piccadilly,  through  a  narrow 

|M^ge  dnt  Aere  is  in  those  parts,  and  by  some  stables,  and  down  into 

fSea£Ify,  md  again  to  Bolton  Street ;  during  which  little  tour  he  had 

Made  up  hk  mind  that  it  could  hardly  become  his  duty  to  teach  her  that 

gnat  kmoa  on  this  occasion.     She  must  undoubtedly  be  taught  to  know 

ikit  he  was  there,  but  not  so  taught  on  this,  his  first  visit.     That  lesson 

ihmld  quickly  precede  his  offer ;  and,  although  he  had  almost  hoped  in 

Ae  interval  between  two  of  his  beakers  of  gin-and-water  on  the  pre- 

cedtog  evening  that  he  might  ride  the  race  and  win  it  altogether  during 

^  very  morning  visit  he  was  about  to  make,  in  his  cooler  moments  he 

kd  b^un  to  reflect  that  that  would  hardly  be  practicable.     The  mare 

Mil  get  a  gallop  before  she  would  be  in  a  condition  to  be  brouglit  out. 

80  Archie  knocked  at  the  door,  intending  merely  to  give  the  mare  a  gallop 

if  he  should  find  her  in  to-duy. 

He  gave  his  name,  and  was  shown  at  once  up  into  Lady  Ongar's 
drswing-room.  Lady  Ongar  was  not  there,  but  she  soon  came  down,  and 
entered  the  room  with  a  smile  on  her  face  and  with  an  outstretched  hand. 
Between  the  man-servant  who  took  the  captain's  name,  and  the  maid- 
•errant  who  carried  it  up  to  her  mistress, — ^but  who  did  not  see  the 
fntleman  before  she  did  so,  there  had  arisen  some  mistake,  and  Lady 
Ongar,  as  she  came  down  from  her  chamber  above  expected  that  she  was 
to  meet  another  man.  Harry  Clavering,  she  thought,  had  come  to  her  at 
kt.  "  ril  be  down  at  once,"  Lady  Ongar  had  said,  dismissing  the  girl  and 
fta  standing  for  a  moment  before  her  mirror  as  she  smoothed  her  hair, 
obliterated  as  far  as  it  might  be  possible  the  ugliness  of  her  cap,  and  shook 
CBt  the  folds  of  her  dress.  A  countess,  a  widow,  a  woman  of  the  world 
vbo  had  seen  enough  to  make  her  composed  under  all  circumstances,  one 
would  say, — a  trained  mare  as  Doodles  had  called  her, — she  stood  before 
kr  gkss  doubting  and  trembling  like  a  girl,  when  she  heard  that  Harry 
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Clavering  was  waiting  for  her  below.  We  may  sormise  that  she  w<nil2 
have  spared  herself  some  of  this  trouble  had  she  known  the  real  name  ft 
her  Tisitor.  Then,  as  she  came  slowly  down  the  stairs,  she  reflected  kr 
she  would  receive  him.  He  had  stayed  away  from  her,  and  she  wodi 
be  cold  to  him,^-cold  and  formal  as  she  had  been  on  the  railway  platfonk. 
She  knew  well  how  to  play  that  part.  Yes  ;  it  was  his  turn  now  to  ahflti 
some  eagerness  of  friendship,  if  there  was  ever  to  be  anything  more  tiuft 
friendship  between  them.  But  she  changed  all  this  as  she  put  her  hnl 
upon  the  look  of  the  door.  She  would  be  honest  to  him, — ^honest  and  troei 
She  was  in  truth  glad  to  see  him,  and  he  should  know  it.  What  cml 
she  now  for  the  common  ways  of  women  and  the  usual  coynesses  di 
feminine  coquetry.  She  told  herself  also,  in  language  somewhat  diflerifli 
from  that  which  Doodles  had  used,  that  her  filly  days  were  gone  hf] 
and  that  she  was  now  a  trained  mare.  All  this  passed  through  Im 
mind  as  her  hand  was  on  the  door ;  and  then  she  opened  it,  with  a  smilia( 
face  and  ready  hand,  to  find  herself  in  the  presence  of— Captain  Archil 
CJlavering. 

The  captain  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  observe  the  change  in  Im 
manner.  .  The  change,  indeed,  was  visible  enough,  and  was  such  that  it  4 
once  knocked  out  of  Archie's  breast  some  portion  of  the  courage  wifl 
which  his  friend's  lessons  had  inspired  him.  The  outstretched  hand  filfl 
slowly  to  her  side,  the  smile  gave  place  to  a  look  of  composed  digni^ 
which  made  Archie  at  once  feel  that  the  fate  which  called  upon  him  tc 
woo  a  countess,  was  in  itself  hard.  And  she  walked  slowly  into  the  rooii 
before  she  spoke  to  him,  or  he  to  her. 

"  Captain  Clavering  ! "  she  said  at  last,  and  there  was  much  more  ik 
surprise  than  of  welcome  in  her  words  as  she  uttered  them. 

"  Yes,  Lady  On — ,  Julia,  that  is  ;  I  thought  I  might  as  well  come  wA 
call,  as  I  found  we  weren't  to  see  you  at  Clavering  when  we  were  all  thaw 
at  Easter."  When  she  had  been  living  in  his  brother's  house  as  onetl 
the  family  he  had  called  her  Julia,  as  Hugh  had  done.  The  connectioo. 
between  them  had  been  close,  and  it  had  come  naturally  to  him  to  do  so. 
He  had  thought  much  of  this  since  his  present  project  had  been  initiated, 
and  had  strongly  tesolved  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  his  fonnef 
familiarity.  He  had  very  nearly  broken  down  at  the  onset,  but,  as  the 
reader  will  have  observed,  had  recovered  himself. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said  ;  and  then  as  he  had  been  some  tim8 
standing  with  his  right  hand  presented  to  her,  she  just  touched  it  with  hff 
own. 

"  There's  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Archie. 
To  this  remark  she  simply  bowed,  remaining  awfully  quiet.  Captain 
Clavering  felt  that  her  silence  waS  in  truth  awful.  She  had  always  been 
good  at  talking,  and  he  had  paused  for  her  to  say  something ;  but  vrheo 
she  bowed  to  him  in  that  stiff  manner, — ''  doosed  stiff  she  was ;  doofiSC 
stiff,  and  impudent  too,"  he  told  Doodles  afterwards; — he  knew  that  h< 
must  go  on  himself.     ^^  Stuff  and  nonsense  is  the  mischief,  you  know.* 
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I 

W  Tb«n  she  bowed  agtin.     "  There's  been  something  the  matter  with  them 

W    3:'/  Jown  at  Clavering  since  you  came  home,  Julia  ;  but  hang  me  if  I  can 

f     id  out  \i  hat  it  is ! ''     Still  she  was  silent.     '*  It  ain't  Hermy  ;  that  I 

most  say.     Hermy  always  speaks  of  you  as  though  there  had  never  been 

xajthme  wrong/'     This  assurance,  we  may  say,  must  have  been  flattering 

to  the  lady  whom  he  was  about  to  court. 

"  Hermy  was  always  too  good  to  me,"  said  Lndy  Ongar,  smiling. 
"  Bj  George,  she  always  does.     If  there's  anything  wrong  it's  been 
vith   Hugh  ;   and,  by  George,  I   don't   know   what  it   is  he  was  up 
k>  when  you  first  came  home.     It  wasn't  my  doing  ; — of  course  you 
know  that." 

'^  I  never  thought  that  anything  was  your  doing,  Captain  Clavering." 
"  I  think  Hugh  had  been  losing  money ;  I  do  indeed.     lie  was  like  a 
bear  with  a  aore  head  just  at  that  time.     There  was  no  living  in  the 
boose  with  him.     I  daresay  Hermy  may  have  told  you  all  about  that." 

*^  Hermione  is  not  by  nature  so  communicative  as  you  arc,  Captain 
CUTering" 

^  Isn't  dhe?  I  should  have  thought  between  sisters — ;  but  of  course 
that  s  DO  bonness  of  mine."  Again  she  was  silent,  awfully  silent,  and  he 
became  aware  that  he  must  either  get  up  and  go  away  or  carry  on  the 
eonTemlion  himself.  To  do  either  seemed  to  be  equally  difficult,  and  for 
a  while  he  sat  there  almost  gasping  in  his  misery.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
as  yet  he  had  not  made  her  know  that  he  was  there.  He  was  not  there, 
13  he  well  knew,  in  his  friend  Doodles'  sense  of  the  word.  *'  At  any  rate 
there  isn't  any  good  in  quarrelling,  is  there,  Julia  ?  "  he  said  at  last.  Now 
tlmt  he  had  asked  a  question,  surely  she  must  speak. 

"  Tliere  is  great  good  sometimes  I  think,"  said  she,  "  in  people  re- 
maiiiing  apart  and  not  seeing  each  other.     Sir  Hugh  Clavering  has  not 
qTiarrelled  with  mc,  that  I  am  aware.    Indeed,  since  my  marriage  there  have 
Wn  no  means  of  quarrelling  between  us.    But  I  think  it  quite  as  well  that 
be  and  I  should  not  come  together." 

**  But  lie  particularly  wants  you  to  go  to  Clavering." 
"  Has  he  sent  you  here  as  his  messenger  ?  " 

*'  Sent  me  I  oh  dear  no ;  nothing  of  that  sort.  I  have  come  altogether 
OD  my  own  hook.  If  Hugh  wants  a  messenger  he  must  find  some  one 
'Ise.  But  you  and  I  were  always  friends  you  know," — at  this  assertion 
the  opened  her  large  eyes  widely,  and  simply  smiled ; — "  and  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  might  be  glad  to  sec  me  if  I  called.  That  was  all." 
"  You  arc  very  good.  Captain  Clavering." 

"  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  that  you  should  be  here  in  London,  and  that 
one  shouldn't  see  anything  of  you  or  know  anything  about  you.  Toll  mc 
now;  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  Do  you  want  anybody  to  settle 
anytliing  for  you  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  Captain  Clavering ;  thank  you  very  much." 
"  Because  I  should  be  so  happy ;  I  should  indeed.     There's  nothing  I 
ihould  like  so  much  as  to  make  myself  useful  in  some  way.     Isn't  there 
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■DTfhiiig  now  r    Then  mtut  be  m  modi  to  be  looked  after, — Bbout  a 
ead  all'tlimt." 

"  Hj  lawyer  doe>  all  that,  d^taiit  CUveriag." 

"  Thuae  ftUom  are  audi  baipiiM.    There  ia  no  end  to  tlieir  el 
and  all  for  doing  diinga  tiiat  wmld  enlj  be  a  pleamre  to  tne." 

"  I'm  afrud  I  can't  anpkj  jaa  In  any  mntter  that  would  mit  j 
tartee." 

"Can't  70a  indeed,  now f  ^Rien  again  tbere  was  a  silence,  aodO 
tain  ClaT«ing  waa  be^nmng  to  tidnk  that  he  must  go.  He  was  w  ~ 
to  woric  hard  at  lalkmg  or  anjrtUBg  tike;  but  he  coold  not  work  ITfl 
grouad  for  starting  were  allomd  to  hiss.  He  thought  he  muat  go,  thod^ 
he  was  aware  that  he  had  not  made  tren  the  tJightest  preptmLtioD  Mi 
fbtare  obedience  to  his  fiiend's  pneeptt.  He  began  to  feel  that  he  hd 
eommeneed  wrtmgljr.  He  ahonld  ban  mode  her  know  that  he  was  Ami 
from  the  flrrt  moment  of  her  entnmee  into  the  room.  He  mast  retri4 
now  in  order  that  he  might  adranoe  with  more  force  on  the  next  occasitK 
He  had  jut  made  np  bis  mind  to  this  and  wna  doubting  how  be  mi^ 
best  get  himself  out  of  his  diair  with  the  purpose  of  goin^,  when  isuddfli 
yelief  oame  in  the  shape  of  another  visitor.  The  door  was  thrown  opea 
and  Uadam  Qordelonp  was  annonneed. 

"  Well,  my  angelj"  said  the  little  woman,  ronning  tip  to  her  friend 
and  killing  her  on  eiflier  tide  of  her  &ce.  Then  ehe  turned  round  m 
dtongh  she  had  only  jnst  seen  the  strange  gentleman,  and  curtseyed  to  hhn., 
Captain  Claveritig  holdiog  his  hat  in  both  his  hands  bowed  to  Ae  ii^ 
woman.  1 

"Ky  sister's  brother-in-law,  Captain  Clavering,"  Hiid  Lady  Oognl 
"  Madam  Gordeloup."  1 

Captain  Clavering  bowed  again.  ■<  Ah,  Sir  Oo's  brother,"  dfl 
Madam  Gordelonp.  "  I  am  veiy  glad  to  see  Captain  Clavering ;  anlU 
yomr  edster  come  i  "  ''i 

"No;  my  siMer  ia  not  come." 

"  Lady  Clavering  is  not  in  town  thia  spriog,"  said  die  captain. 

"  Ah,  not  in  town  I  Then  I  do  pi^  her.  There  is  only  de  one  ^ace  ta 
lire  in,  and  that  is  London,  for  April,  May,  and  Jtme.  Lady  C3aveiii%  ^ 
not  coining  to  London  7  " 

"Uer  little  boy  isn't  quite  the  thing,"  sud  the  captain. 

"  Not  quite  de  ting  7  "  said  the  Franco. Pole  in  an  inqniring  voice,  v*^ 
exactly  nnderstanding  the  gentleman's  langnage. 

"  Itfy  little  nephew  is  ill,  and  my  sister  does  not  think  it  wise  to  brinf 
him  to  London." 

"  Ah  i  that  is  a  pity.     And  Sir  Oo  T     Sir  Oo  is  in  London  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain;  "  my  brother  has  been  np  some  time." 

"And  hie  lady  left  alone  in  the  country  7  Poor  lady  I  Bnt  yenr 
English  ladies  like  the  country.  They  are  fond  of  the  fielda  and  the 
daisies.  So  they  say ;  bnt  I  think  often  they  lie.  He ;  I  like  Oa  bona^ 
asd  the  people,  and  the  pari.    Ilwficdds  an  damp,  and  I  krr«  not  ita»> 
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otosm  at  all.**     Then  the  little  woman  shrugged  her  shonlders  and  shook 
herself,    "  Tell  us  the  truth,  Julie ;  which  do  you  like  best,  the  town  or 
the  coontiy  ?  " 
"Whichever  Fm  not  in,  I  think." 

"Ah,  just  so.  Whichever  you  are  not  in  at  present.  That  is  because 
JOQ  are  still  idle.  You  have  not  settled  yourself !  **  At  this  reference  to 
tbe  possibilitj  of  Lady  Ongar  settling  herself,  Captain  Clavering  pricked 

9  his  ears,  and  listened  eagerly  for  what  might  come  next.  He  .only 
iaew  of  one  way  in  which  a  young  woman  without  a  husband  could  settle 
jKnelf.  **  Yon  must  wait,  my  dear,  a  little  longer,  just  a  little  longer,  till 
tbe  time  of  yonr  trouble  has  passed  by." 

''Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Sophie,"  said  the  countess. 
"  Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  no  nonsense.     I  am  always  telling  her,  Captain 
Chteringy  that  she  must  go  through  this  black,  troublesome  time  as  quick 
!■  the  am ;  and  then  nobody  will  enjoy  the  town  so  much  as  de  rich  and 
\xMld6d  Lady  Ongar.     Is  it  not  so.  Captain  Clavering  ?  " 

Ai^boe  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  him  to  say  something 

prettj,  m  tint  his  love  might  begin  to  know  that  he  was  there.     "  By 

Gcoigr,  ja^tfiere*ll  be  nobody  so  much  admired  when  she  comes  out  again. 

fbere  aerer  was  anybody  so  much  admired  before, — ^before, — ^that  is,  when 

yoo  were  Jolia  Brabazon,  you  know  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  didn^t 

cone  out  quite  as  strong  as  ever." 

"As  strong!"  said  the  Franco-Pole.  ''A  woman  that  has  been 
Bonried  is  always  more  admired  than  a  meess." 

^'So|^ie,  might  I  ask  you  and  Captain  Clavering  to  be  a  little  less 
pcnoDaL** 

*'  There  is  noting  I  hate  so  much  as  your  meesses,"  continued  Madame 
6ordek>up ;  "  noting  !  Your  English  meesses  give  themselves  such  airs. 
Kow  in  Paris,  or  in  dear  Vienna,  or  in  St.  Petersburg,  they  are  not  like 
that  at  all.  There  they  are  nobodies — ^they  are  nobodies ;  but  then  they 
will  be  something  very  soon,  which  is  to  be  better.   Your  English  meess  is 

10  much  and  so  grand ;  she  never  can  be  greater  and  grander.  So  when 
^e  is  a  mamma,  she  lives  down  in  the  country  by  herself,  and  looks  afler 
^e  pills  and  de  powders.  I  don't  like  that.  I  don't  like  that  at  all. 
No ;  if  my  husband  had  put  me  into  the  country  to  look  after  de  pills 
>Qd  de  powders,  he  should  have  had  them  all,  all — himself,  when  he  came 
to  see  me."  As  she  said  this  with  great  energy,  she  opened  her  eyes  widC) 
>od  looked  full  into  Archie's  face. 

Captain  Clavering,  who  was  sitting  with  his  hat  in  his  two  hands 
between  his  knees,  stared  at  the  little  foreigner.  He  had  heard  before  of 
Women  poisoning  their  husbands,  but  never  had  heard  a  woman  advocate 
the  lystem  as  expedient.  Nor  had  he  oflen  heard  a  woman  advocate  any 
"fltem  with  the  vehemence  which  Madame  Gordeloup  now  displayed  on 
tbis  matter,  and  with  an  allusion  which  was  so  very  pointed  to  the  special 
pontion  of  his  own  sister-in-law.  Did  Lady  Ongar  agree  with  her  ?  He 
^  as  though  he  should  like  to  know  his  Julia's  opinions  on  that  matter. 
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''  Sophie,  Captain  davering  will  think  you  are  in  earnest,"  said  the 
countess,  laughing. 

♦*  So  I  am — in  earnest.  It  is  all  wrong.  You  boil  all  the  water  out  of 
dc  pot  before  you  put  the  gigot  into  it.  So  the  gigot  is  no  good,  is  tougk 
and  dry,  and  you  shut  it  up  in  an  old  house  in  the  country.  Th^i,  to 
make  matters  pretty,  you  talk  about  de  fields  and  de  daisieB.  I  knov. 
'  Thank  you,'  I  should  say.  '  De  fields  and  de  daisies  are  so  nice  lod 
so  good  I  Suppose  you  go  down,  my  love,  and  walk  in  de  fields,  and 
pick  de  daisies,  and  send  them  up  to  me  by  de  railway  1 '  Yes,  that  ■ 
what  I  would  say." 

Captain  Clavering  was  now  quite  in  the  dark,  and  began  to  regard  dtt 
little  woman  as  a  lunatic.  When  she  spoke  of  the  pot  and  the  gigot  hi 
yainly  endeavoured  to  follow  her ;  and  now  that  she  had  got  among  ths 
daisies  he  was  more  at  a  loss  than  ever.  Fruit,  vegetables,  and  cut  fiow«n 
came  up,  he  knew,  to  London  regularly  firom  Clavering,  when  the  family 
was  in  town ; — but  no  daisies.  In  France  it  must,  he  supposed,  be  different 
He  was  aware,  however,  of  his  ignorance,  and  said  nothing. 

"  No  one  ever  did  try  to  shut  you  up,  Sophie  I " 

"  No,  indeed ;  M.  Gordeloup  knew  better.  What  would  he  do  if  I 
were  shut  up  ?  And  no  one  will  ever  shut  you  up,  my  dear.  If  I  wen 
you,  I  would  give  no  one  a  chance." 

*'  Don't  say  that,"  said  the  captain,  almost  passionately ;  ^idoii*t  saj 
that." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  but  I  do  say  it.  Why  should  a  wonum  who  has  got  every- 
thing marry  again  ?  If  she  wants  de  fields  and  de  daisies  she  has  got 
them  of  her  own — ^yes,  of  her  own.  If  she  wants  de  town,  she  has  got 
that  too.  Jewels, — ^she  can  go  and  buy  them.  Coaches, — there  they  are. 
Parties, — one,  two,  three,  every  night,  as  many  as  she  please.  Crentlemea 
who  will  be  her  humble  slaves ;  such  a  plenty, — all  London.  Or,  if 
she  want  to  be  alone,  no  one  can  come  near  her.  Why  should  sbe 
marry  ?     No." 

^*  But  ahe  might  be  in  love  with  somebody,"  said  the  captain,  ia  ft 
surprised  but  humble  tone. 

''  Love !  Bah  I  Be  in  love,  so  that  she  may  be  shut  up  in  an  old 
barrack  with  de  powders  ! "  The  way  in  which  that  word  barrack  wss 
pronounced,  and  the  middle  letters  sounded,  almost  lifted  the  captain  off 
his  seat.  ^^  Love  is  very  pretty  at  seventeen,  when  the  imagination  is  telliofif 
a  parcel  of  lies,  and  when  life  is  one  dream.  To  like  people,— oh,  yes;  to 
be  very  fond  of  your  fi-iends,— oh,  yes ;  to  bo  most  attached, — as  I  am  to 
my  Julie," — here  she  got  hold  of  Lady  Ongar's  hand, — "  it  is  tlie  salt  of 
life  !  But  what  you  call  love,  booing  and  cooing,  with  rhymes  and  verses 
about  de  moon,  it  is  to  go  back  to  pap  and  panade,  and  what  you  call 
bibs.  No ;  if  a  woman  wants  a  house,  and  de  something  to  live  oo* 
let  her  marry  a  husband ;  or  if  a  man  want  to  have  children,  let  him  marry 
a  wife.  But  to  be  shut  up  in  a  country  house,  when  everything  yon 
have  got  of  your  own, — ^I  say  it  is  bad." 


Gbfiib  GShmnqg  vWrlvMrt^jr  ■ony  tliai  lie  had  mtnticMMd  die  &ct 
ntv-ln-kw  bcn^  left  i^  home  at  Ckveidiig  Pack.    It  waa  moat 

mM ai*  Amkaf^hnHiag  kw^nfe  19  at  Ongar  Park  ?    "Lady  Ckrar- 
%  /an  kaamf  da«B  eeflia^D  Londoii  genaoiUj,''  he  aaid. 

«£ah  !"4ianiahnid  «Im  liHb  Fnmoo-PoK 
'.    •'Jknd'aa  fer  jp^i  Lawrar  ahcidd  be  hapfff^  if  I  wece  married,  xmleaB  I 
hi  my  irife  with' me  ereEywhere,"  said  Captain -Ckreiing. 

''Bah-dMltr  tgaoolatad  the  lady. 

Gaptaiii  Qacrering  could  not  endure  this  any  longer.  He  felt  that  the 
«aBer4)f  the  lady  «a%  toaay  the  least  of  it,  mipleannt,  and  he  peroeived 
Aat  he  waa  doing  no  good  to  his  own  cause.  80  he  rose  from  his  chair 
ad  mattered   aome  words  with  the  intention  of  showing  his  porpose  of 


'^Good-hj,  Captain  CkTering,"  said  Lady  Ongar.    "  My  lore  to  my 

when  you  see  her." 
Aidfaia  Aook  hands  with  her  and  then  made  hia  bow  to  Madame 

"iaa—iiy  my  friend,*'  she  said,  ''and  yon  remember  aH  I  say.  It 
iiaiC  fMd  fi>r  de  wife  to  be  all  akoe  in  the  conntxy,  while  de  husband 
ad:  aboat  in  the  town  and  make  an  eye  to  every  lady  he  see."  Archie 
aovU  not  tmat  himself  to  renew  the  argument,  but  bowing  again,  made 
Uivay  off. 

^  He  waa  eome  for  one  admirer/'  said  Sophie,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
doKd. 

'^  An  admirer  of  whom  ?  " 

**  Not  of  me ; — oh,  no ;    I  was  not  in  danger  at  all.*' 

"  Of  me  7  Captain  Clavering  1  Sophie,  you  get  your  head  iuU  of  the 
tengest  nonsense." 

"Ah  ;  Ycrj  well.  You  see.  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  am  right  ? 
Win  you  bet  7  Why  had  he  got  on  his  new  gloves,  and  had  his  head 
ill  anelling  with  stuff  from  de  hair-dresser?  Does  be  come  always 
perfomed  like  that  7  Does  he  wear  shiny  little  boots  to  walk  about  in 
^e  morning,  and  make  an  eye  always  ?     Perhaps  yes." 

**  I  never  saw  his  boots  or  his  eyes." 

^But  I  see  them.  I  see  many  things.  He  come  to  have  Ongere 
hA,  for  his  own.  I  tell  you,  yes.  Ten  thousand  will  come  to  have 
Ongere  Park.  Why  not?  To  have  Ongere  Park  and  all  de  money 
t  man  will  make  himself  smell  a  great  deal." 

"  You  think  much  more  about  all  that  than  is  necessary." 

"Do  I,  my  dear?  Very  well.  There  are  three  already.  Tliere 
is  Edouard,  and  there  is  this  Clavering  who  you  say  is  a  captain ;  and 
tbere  is  the  other  Clavering  who  goes  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  who 
think  himself  a  clever  fellow  because  he  learned  his  lesson  at  school  and 
^  not  get  himself  whipped.  He  will  be  whipped  yet  some  day, — 
perhaps." 
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''  Sopliie,  liold  your  tongue.  Captain  Clavering  is  mj  sister^B  brother^ 
in-law,  and  Harry  Clavering  is  my  friend." 

'*  Ah,  friend !  I  know  what  sort  of  friend  he  wants  to  be.  Hoc 
much  better  to  have  a  park  and  plenty  of  money  than  to  work  in  a  ditch  =. 
and  make  a  railway  !  But  he  do  not  know  the  way  ¥rith  a  woiuiiLa| 
Perhaps  he  may  be  more  at  home,  aa  you  say,  in  the  ditch.  I  shotdll 
say  to  him, '  My  friend,  you  will  do  well  in  de  ditch  if  yoa  work  hard  ;-^ 
suppose  you  stay  there.'  " 

"  Tou  don*t  seem  to  like  my  cousin,  and  if  you  please,  we  will  talk  Mi 
more  about  him." 

''Why  should  I  not  like  him?      He  don't  want  to  get  any  m^ 
from  me." 

"  That  wiU  do,  Sophie." 

<<  Very  well ;  it  shall  do  for  me.  But  this  other  man  that  come  heli 
to-day.     He  is  a  fool." 

"  Very  likely." 

"  He  did  not  learn  his  lesson  without  whipping." 

"  Nor  with  whipping  either." 

''  No ;  he  have  learned  nothing.  He  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
his  hat.  He  is  a  fool.  Come,  Julie,  will  you  take  me  out  for  a  drive. 
It  is  melancholy  for  you  to  go  alone;  I  came  to  ask  you  for  a  diive. 
Shall  we  go  ?  "  And  they  did  go.  Lady  Ongar  and  Sophie  Gordekmp 
together.  Lady  Ongar,  as  she  submitted,  despised  herself  for  her  rab- 
mission ;  but  what  was  she  to  do  ?  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  escape! 
from  the  meshes  of  friendship. 

Captain  Clavering,  when  he  lefl  Bolton  Street,  went  down  to  his  dab^ 
having  first  got  rid  of  his  shining  boots  and  new  gloves.  He  sauntered 
up  into  the  billiard-room  knowing  that  his  friend  would  be  there,  and  there 
he  found  Doodles  with  his  coat  ofi*,  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  turned  badiv 
and  armed  with  his  cue.  His  brother  captain,  the  moment  that  he  ssr 
him,  presented  the  cue  at  his  breast.  ''  Does  she  know  you're  tbere» 
old  fellow ;  I  say,  does  she  know  you're  there  ?  "  The  room  was  full  of 
men,  and  the  whole  thing  was  done  so  publicly  that  Captain  ClaveriBS 
was  almost  offended. 

"  Come,  Doodles,  you  go  on  with  your  game,"  said  he ;  "  it's  you  to 
play."  Doodles  turned  to  the  table,  and  scientifically  pocketed  the  ball 
on  which  he  played ;  then  he  laid  his  own  ball  close  under  the  cushion^ 
picked  up  a  shilling  and  put  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  holding  ^ 
lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth  the  while,  and  then  he  came  back  to  be- 
friend.    "  Well,  Clawy,  how  has  it  been?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  as  yet,  you  know." 

"  Haven't  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  her,  of  course.  Fm  not  the  fellow  to  let  the  gr^* 
grow  under  my  feet.     I've  only  just  come  from  her  house." 

"  Well,  well  ?  " 

"  That's  nothing  much  to  tell  the  first  day,  you  know." 
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"Did  70U  let  her  know  you  were  there  ?     That's  the  chat.     DammOy 
Hdjou  let  her  know  you  were  there  7  " 

Id  answer  to  this  Archie  attempted  to  explain  that  he  was  not  as  yet 
fBte  sore  that  he  had  been  successful  in  that  particular ;  but  in  the 
aiddle  of  his  story  Captain  Doodles  was  called  off  to  exercise  his  skill 
%BD,  and  on  this  occasion  to  pick  up  two  shillings.  ''  Fm  sorry  for  you, 
inggi,**  he  said,  as  a  very  young  lieutenant,  whose  last  life  he  had  taken, 
yil  up  his  cue  with  a  look  of  ineffable  disgust,  and  whose  shilling  Doodles 
U  podceted ;  ''  Fm  sorry  for  you,  yery ;  but  a  fellow  must  play  the 
pne,  you  know.'*  Whereupon  Griggs  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
l|sb  that  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  his  own  ideas  upon  that  matter, 
In^  he  did  not  choose  to  diyulge  them.  Doodles  instantly  returned  to 
iii  fiieod.  ^'  With  cattle  of  that  kind  it's  no  use  trying  the  waiting 
io^ge,**  said  he.  ^'  You  should  make  your  running  at  once,  and  trust  to 
Mttom  U>  carry  yon  through." 

■^Bot  there  was  a  horrid  little  Frenchwoman  came  in  ?  " 
*^yi\aX\  t  servant  7  " 

^No;  a  iiend.     Such  a  creature  !     You  should  have  heard  her  talk. 
AJdnd  of  eonfidential  friend  she  seemed,  who  called  her  Julie.    I  had  to 
fiivif  ad  leave  her  there,  of  course." 
'Ah  I  you'll  have  to  tip  that  woman.'* 
•What,  with  money?" 
*I  ihooldn't  wonder." 
"It  would  come  very  expensive." 

''A  tenner  now  and  then,  you  know.     She  would  do  your  business  for 
J9L   Gire  her  a  brooch  first,  and  then  offer  to  lend  her  the  money. 
Toa'd  find  she'll  rise  fast  enough,  if  you're  any  hand  for  throwing  a  fly." 
'^  Oh !  I  could  do  it,  you  know." 

^Do  it  then,  and  let  'em  both  know  that  you're  there.  Yes,  Parkyns, 
nidiride.  And,  Clavvy,  you  can  come  in  now  in  Griggs'  place."  Then 
C^^  Clavering  stripped  himself  for  the  battle. 
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PAET  IV.— CONCLUSION. 

If  I  were  asked  where  English  poetry  got  these  three  things— 4tB  tarn  h 
style,  its  turn  for  melancholy,  and  its  torn  for  natural  magic,  for  catddn 
and  rendering  the  charm  of  nature  in  a  wonderfully  near  and  viyid  wij 
I  should  answer,  with  some  doubt,  that  it  got  much  of  its  turn  for  tkyl 
from  a  Celtic  source ;  with  less  doubt,  that  it  got  much  of  its  melanchd 
from  a  Celtic  source ;  with  no  doubt  at  all,  that  from  a  Celtic  source 
got  all  its  natural  magic. 

Any  German  wi&  penetration  and  tact  in  matters  of  literaiy  critids 
will  own  that  the  principal  deficiency  of  German  poetry  is  in  styl< 
that  for  style,  in  the  highest  sense,  it  shows  but  little  feeling.  Tal 
the  eminent  masters  of  style,  the  poets  who  best  giye  the  idea  < 
what  the  peculiar  power  which  lies  in  style  is — ^Pindar,  Virgil,  Daxtt 
Milton.  An  example  of  the  peculiar  effect  which  these  poets  prodiioc 
you  can  hardly  give  from  German  poetry.  Examples  enough  you  can  giv 
from  German  poetry  of  the  efifect  produced  by  genius,  thought,  and  fed 
ing  expressing  themselyes  in  clear  language,  simple  language,  passional 
language,  eloquent  language,  with  harmony  and  melody ;  but  not  of  tli 
peculiar  effect  exercised  by  eminent  power  of  style.  Every  reader  i 
Dante  can  at  once  call  to  mind  what  the  peculiar  effect  I  mean  is; 
spoke  of  it  in  my  lectures  on  translating  Homer,  and  there  I  took  a 
example  of  it  from  Dante,  who  perhaps  manifests  it  more  eminently  thai 
any  other  poet.  But  from  Milton,  too,  one  may  take  examples  of  it  abim 
dantly ;  compare  this  from  Milton — 

nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  equal  with  mo  in  fate, 
So  were  I  equalPd  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 

with  this  from  Goethe — 

Es  bildct  cin  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Ein  Charakter  sich  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt 

Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way  than  the  style  in  which  Goethe  ther 
presents  his  thought ;  but  it  is  the  style  of  prose  as  much  as  of  poetry 
it  is  lucid,  harmonious,  earnest,  eloquent,  but  it  has  not  received  tha 
peculiar  kneading,  heightening,  and  recasting,  which  is  observable  in  tli* 
style  of  the  passage  from  Milton, — a  style  which  seems  to  have  for  it 
cause  a  certain  pressure  of  emotion,  and  an  ever  surging,  yet  bridled 
excitement  in  the  poet,  giving  a  special  intensity  to  his  way  of  deliverini 


b;  but  Menaailer  docB  not  belong  to  a  great  poetical  moueDt,  he 
too  late  for  it;  it  is  tlie  simple  paKtages  in.  poets  lite  Ptadar  or 
whiA  aie  perfect,  being  maaterpiecea  of  poitieal  wmpliciiy.  One 
y  ibe  mme  of  the  aintple  passages  in  Shakspeare ;  they  are  perfect, 
mplicitj  being  a  poetical  simplicity.  They  are  the  golden,  eusefiil, 
ag  moments  of  a  manner  which  is  alyrays  pitched  in  another  key 
lat  of  proae,  a  manner  changed  and  hdghieoed  \  the  Elizabethan 
tigaaat  in  moat  of  our  dramatic  poetry  to  this  day,  is  mainly  the 
■tfin  of  this  manner  of  Shakspeare'H.  It  wa«  a  manner  much 
mttiiilod  alrown  with  blemishea  than  the  manner  of  Pindar,  DaDte. 
hM;<Aenit  was  detestable;  bat  it  owed  itsexiatencu  Co  Shakapeare's 
am  inpttlse  lowarda  slifle  in  poetry,  to  his  native  sense  of  the 
iiy  tit  it;  and  without  the  basis  of  style  everywhert!,  faulty  though 
in  Kunie  places  be,  we  sliould  not  bare  had  the  beauty  of  expn:s- 
imupanable  for  etTeciiveneas  and  charm,  which  ia  reached  in  £jhak- 
t  best  paesoees.  The  turn  for  style  is  perceptible  aU  through 
I  poeitry,  proving,  to  my  mind,  die  genuine  poetical  gift  oi  the  race ; 
n  impub)  to  our  poetry  a  stamp  of  high  diBtincticn,  and  soraetimud 
lies  the  force  of  a  poet  not  by  nature  of  the  very  highest  order, 
I  Gny,  and  raisea  him  to  a  rank  beyond  what  his  natural  richness 
■met  seem  to  promise.  Goethe,  with  his  line  critical  perception, 
•rly  eacmgb  both  the  power  of  atyla  in  itself,  and  the  lack  of  style 
litoature  of  his  own  country ;  and  perhaps  if  we  regard  hitn  solely 
emisn,  not  as  a  European,  his  great  work  was  that  he  laboured  all 
lo  jinpart  style  into  German  literature,  and  firmly  to  establish  it 
Houie  the  iminenae  importance  to  htm  of  the  world  of  cloBdicut 
d  (f  the  prodoctioiis  of  Greek  or  Latin  genius,  where  style  : 
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degree.     Stylet  in  wj  aenee  of  dke  ward,  is  a  peoolinr  mnmrim 
heUiteiiiiiftf  usder  s  certsin  eondifcioii  of  rauiftitil  cKflitaDMuL  of  wlHeiil^t 
men  liee  to  mt.  in  enbh  n  mmnnmim  •■  to  edd  diffnitr  end  diifinfllfcini  to 
end  diffnitT  ^**^  dietinetion  eie  not  terms  wldflli  solt  nenT  sets  op 
oTLotiMr.    Deeplj  tooohed  frith  the  6tenmMit iriueh is  tbe  bene  of 
netaoDt  as  he  is  at  the  SMoe  time  n  grand  esemple  of  the  honestf  lAieh^ 
his  nation's  eagoeUenooy  he  oannot  even  show  himself  hmfOi  xeeofaite 
trothiiilt  withoot  showing  a  strong  dssh  of  eoerssnesi  and  eommnimw 
the  while;  dko  right  definition  of  Lntheri  as  of  our  own  Banyan,  Is  thatl 
is  a  Philistine  of  genins.    So  Lother^s  sinosre  idimnatie 
langnege  as  this:   ^Hilf  iieber  Gott,  wie  manehen  Jammer  habe 
gesshen,  daas  der  gemeine  Uann  dooh  so  gar  niohta  weim  Ton  der 
lichen  Lehre !  *'— no  more  proves  a  power  of  sfjle  in  German 
than  Cobbett*s  ainewy  idiomatio  English  prores  it  in  Bqgliah 
power  of  sfjle  prc^erly  so-oaUed,  aa  manifested  in  msitera  of  style 
Bsnte  or  Milton  in  poetrji  Gioeroi  Bossnet  or  Bolingfaroke  in  psosa^ 
aomething  quite  diffinent,  and  has,  aa  I  have  saidy  finr  ita 
effeoti  thia; — ^to  add  dignity  and  distinotion. 

StylOi  theni  the  Germans  are  singnlariy  widumL  and  it  la 
the  power  of  style  should  show  itadf  ao  atrongly  aa  it  dose  in  Ae 
poetrjTi  if  the  ScandinaTiana  are  audi  genuine  Tentona  aa  ia 
auppowd.  Fanriel  used  to  talk  of  the  SoandinaTian  Tentona  rnt^i^  i 
German  Teutonaiaaif  tbej  were  two  di?iaiona<tf  the  innie  people^  aad  the  J 
common  notion  about  them,  no  doubt,  is  Toiy  much  this.  I^noe  die  war  fl 
in  Sohleswig-Holstein,  howerer,  all  one's  German  fiiends  are  ezoeedinglf  ^ 
anxious  to  insist  on  the  difference  of  nature  between  themselTes  and  ^ 
Scsodinarians  ;  when  one  expresses  surprise  that  the  German  sense  cf 
nationality  should  be  so  deeply  affronted  by  the  rule  over  Germansi  not  cf 
Latins  or  Celts,  but  of  brother  Teutons  or  next  door  to  it,  a  German  will 
give  you  I  know  not  how  long  a  catalogue  of  the  radical  points  of  unlike- 
ness,  in  genius  and  disposition,  between  himself  and  a  Dane.  This 
emboldens  me  to  remark  that  there  is  a  fire,  a  sense  of  style,  a  distinction, 
in  Icelandic  poetry,  which  German  poetry  has  not.  Icelandic  poetry, 
too,  shows  a  powerful  and  developed  technic ;  and  I  wish  to  throw  out, 
for  examination  by  those  who  are  competent  to  sift  the  matter,  the 
suggestion  that  this  power  of  style  and  development  of  technic  in  the 
Norse  poetry  seems  to  point  towards  an  early  Celtic  influence  or  inter- 
mixture. It  is  curious  that  Zeuss,  in  his  grammar,  quotes  a  text  which 
gives  countenance  to  this  notion  ;  as  late  as  the  ninth  century,  he  says, 
there  were  Irish  Celts  in  Iceland;  and  the  text  he  quotes  to  show  this,  is  as 
follows : — "  In  870  A.D.,  when  the  Norwegians  came  to  Iceland,  there 
were  Christians  there,  who  departed,  and  lefb  behind  them  Irish  books, 
bells,  and  other  things  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
Christians  were  Irish."  I  speak,  and  ought  to  speak,  with  the  utmost 
diffidence  on  all  these  questions  of  ethnology ;  but  I  must  say  that  when  I 
read  thia  text  in  Zeuss,  I  caught  eagerly  st  the  olue  it  seemed  to  oAr} 
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ibr  I  Lad  been  hearing  the  Nibehtngen  read  and  commented  on  in  Gcr- 
BtD  schools  (German  schools  have  the  good  habit  of  reading  and  com- 
oeDtzDg  on  German  poetiy,  as  we  read  and  comment  on  Homer  and 
Tuplf  bat  do  not  read  and  comment  on  Chancer  and  Shakspeare),  and  it 
ftnek  me  how  the  fatal  humdrum  and  want  of  style  of  the  Germans  had 
Hired  their  way  of  telling  this  magnificent  tradition  of  the  Nibelungen^ 
id  taken  half  its  grandeur  and  power  out  of  it  ;  while  in  the  Icelandic 
Mns  which  deal  with  this  tradition,  its  grandeur  and  power  are  much 
lore  fully  visible,  and  everywhere  in  the  poetry  of  the  Edda  there  is  a 
lee  of  style  and  a  distinction  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  want  of  both 
I  die  German  Nibehmgen.  At  the  same  time  the  Scandinavians  have  a 
•fifm,  as  it  is  called,  in  their  genius,  which  abundantly  proves  their 
iirtiaiiBhip  with  the  Germans  ;  any  one  whom  Mr.  Dasent's  delightful 
Mkshare  made  acquainted  with  the  prose  tales  of  the  Norsemen,  wiU  be 
nA  with  the  stamp  of  a  Teutonic  nature  in  them  ;  but  the  Norse 
Mtiyieani  to  have  something  which  from  Teutonic  sources  alone  it 
grhUL  TMsk  hnre  derived ;  which  the  Germans  have  not,  and  which  the 
Oitohife. 

is  ioaeAing  is  style,  and  the  Celts  certainly  have  it  in  a  wonderful 
Style  is  the  most  striking  quality  of  their  poetry  ;  Celtic  poetry 
to  make  up  to  itself  for  being  unable  to  master  the  world  and  give 
■  adrqiBte  interpretation  of  it,  by  throwing  all  its  force  into  style,  by 
boding  kngoage  at  any  rate  to  its  wiU,  and  expressing  the  ideas  it  has 
ndi  UDsnrpaBsable  intensity,  elevation,  and  effect.  It  has  all  through  it 
tnrt  of  intoxication  of  style — ^a  Pindansm,  to  use  a  word  formed  from  the 
of  the  poet,  on  whom,  above  all  other  poets,  the  power  of  style 
to  have  exercised  an  inspiring  and  intoxicating  effect ;  and  not  in 
^  great  poets  only,  in  Taliesin,  or  Llywarch  Hen,  or  Ossian,  does  the 
3ddc  genius  show  this  Pindarism,  but  in  all  its  productions. 

The  grave  of  March  is  this,  and  this  the  grave  of  Gwjthyr ; 
Here  is  the  grave  of  Gwgawn  Gleddyfreidd ; 
But  unknown  is  the  grave  of  Arthur. 

that  comes  from  the  Welsh  Memorial  of  the  Graves  of  the  Warriors,  and 

r  we  compare  it  with  the  familiar  memorial  inscriptions  of  an  English 

hnrchyard  (for  we  English  have  so  much  Germanism  in  us  that  our 

R)ductions  offer  abundant  examples  of  German  want  of  style  as  well  as 

fits  opposite) — 

Afflictions  sore  long  time  I  bore, 
Physicians  were  in  vain, 
Tili  God  did  please  Death  should  me  seize 
And  ease  me  of  my  pain: 

( I  ny,  we  compare  the  Welsh  memorial  lines  with  the  English,  which 
A  their  GemetnJieit  of  style  are  truly  Germanic,  we  shall  get  a  clear  sense 
■fwhat  that  Celtic  talent  for  style  I  have  been  speaking  of  is. 

Or  take  this  epitaph  of  an  Irish  Celt,  Angus  the  Culdee,  whose  Felire, 
^  fotology,  I  have  already  mentioned ; — a  festology  in  which,  at  the  end 
VOL.  XIV. — HO.  79,  6. 
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of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  he  collected  from  '^  the 
countless  hosts  of  the  illuminated  books  of  Erin  "  (to  use  his  own  words) 
the  festivals  of  the  Irish  saints,  his  poem  haying  a  stanza  for  every  daj  in 
tlic  year.  The  epitapli  on  Angus,  who  died  at  Cluain  Eidhnech,  in  Qaeen*i 
County,  runs  tlius  : — 

Angus  in  the  assembly  of  Heaven, 
Here  are  his  tomb  and  his  bed ; 
It  is  from  hence  he  went  to  death, 
In  the  Friday,  to  holy  Heaven. 

It  was  in  Clnain  Eidhnech  he  was  reared ; 
It  was  in  Clnain  Eidhnech  he  was  bnried ; 
In  Clnain  Eidhnech,  of  many  crosses, 
Uc  first  read  his  psahna. 

That  is  by  no  eminent  hand  ;  and  yet  a  Greek  epitaph  could  not  show  a 
finer  perception  of  what  constitutes  propriety  and  felicity  of  style  in  com- 
positions of  this  nature.  Take  the  well-known  Welsh  prophecy  about  the 
fate  of  the  Britons : — 

Their -Lord  they  will  praise. 
Their  speech  they  will  keep, 
Their  land  they  will  lose. 
Except  wild  Wales. 

To  however  late  an  epoch  that  prophecy  belongs,  what  a  feeling  for  akylc, 
at  any  rate,  it  manifests  I  And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  fianous 
Welsh  triads.  We  may  put  aside  all  the  vexed  questions  as  to  thor 
greater  or  less  antiquity,  and  still  what  important  witness  they  bear  to  the 
eenius  for  literary  style  of  the  people  who  produced  them  ! 

Now  we  English  undoubtedly  exhibit  very  often  the  want  of  sense  for 
style  of  our  Grerman  kinsmen.  The  churchyard  lines  I  just  now  quoted 
afford  an  instance  of  it ;  but  the  whole  branch  of  our  literature — ^and  a 
very  popular  branch  it  is,  our  hymnology — to  which  those  lines  are  to  be 
referred,  is  one  continued  instance  of  it.  Our  Grerman  kinsmen  and  we 
are  the  great  people  for  hymns.  The  Germans  are  very  proud  of  their 
hymns,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  ours ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two,  the  German  hynm-book  or  ours,  has  least  poetical  worth  in  itself,  or 
does  least  to  prove  genuine  poetical  power  in  the  people  producing  it.  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  materials  for  his  Book  of  Praise ;  I  am  content  to  put  them  on  a 
level  (and  that  is  giving  them  the  highest  possible  rank)  with  Mr.  Fal- 
grave's  choice  and  arrangement  of  materials  for  liis  Golden  Treasury ;  but 
yet  no  sound  critic  can  doubt  that,  so  far  as  |)oetry  is  concerned,  while 
the  Golden  Treasury  b  a  monument  of  a  nation's  strength,  the  Book  oj 
Praise  is  a  monument  of  a  nation's  weakness.  Only  the  German  race, 
with  its  want  of  quick  instinctive  tact,  of  delicate,  sure  perception,  could 
have  invented  the  hymn  as  the  Germans  and  we  have  it ;  and  our  non- 
Grerman  turn  for  style,  of  which  the  very  essence  is  a  certain  happy 
fineness  and  truth  Qf  poetical  perception,  could  not  but  desert  us  when  our 
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D nature ciu-iied  us  into  a  klnil  of  com[K>sition  mIiicIi  can  pleflaetmljr 

a  iLe  pen-^eption  is  aomenliat  blunt.    Sunrcely  any  one  vf  ub  ever  jadges 

Itbjmiia  ititly,  because  norka  of  this  kiud  Lave  two  sides — their  aide 

nligioo  and  their  side  iur  poetry.     Everythiug  which  ban  helped  a 

B  ia  Lis  religjciDa  life,  ererything  ivliiuh  associates  itaelT  in  his  mind 

«ith  the  growth  of  that  life,  ia  beautiful  and  venerable  to  him;  in  tliis 

Wf,  produclioos  of  little  or  no  poetical  value,  like  the  Geruian  hymns 

I   ad  ours,  may  oome  to  be  r^arded  as  vary  precious.     Their  vrorth  in 

B  by  which  we  have  been  edified,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 

[  kid  cheap  ;  but  tliere  ia  an  edification  proper  to  all  our  stuges  of  deve- 

I  lopment,  the  highest  aa  well  as  the  lowest,  and  it  ia  for  man  to  pre^  on 

"a  the  highest  stages  of  his  development,  with  the  certainly  that  for 

I   Qme  stage*,  loo,  raeaiia  of  edification  will  not  be  foimd  wanting.     Now 

ctmioly  it  ia  a  higher  slate  of  development  when  our  (ineneas  of  pcrcep- 

im  it  keen  than  when  it  ia  blunt.     And  if, — whereaa  the  Bemitic  genius 

ikwd  its  highest  spiritual  life  in  the  religioua  sentiment,  and  made  tiiat 

liw^tu  of  iU  poetry, — the  Indo-European  genius  plac^  its  highest  epiri- 

ttil  life  ut  ifae  imaginative  reason,  and  makes  that  the  basis  of  its  poetry, 

■e  m  none  the  better  for  wanting  the  perception  to  discern  a  natural 

kv,  wJoch  ii,  atler  all,  like  every  natural  law,  irresistible  ;  we  are  none 

AebettaSiir  trying  to  make  ourselves  Semitic,  when  Nature  lias  made  us 

l»io-Eiuapeux,   and   to   shiA  the  basis  of  our  poetry.     We  may  mean 

hD;  ail  manner  of  good  may  happen  to  us  on  the  road  we  go;  but  wc 

Bi  Dot  on  our  own  real  right  road,  the  road  we  must  in  the  end  follow. 

Stit  ia  why,  when  our  hymna  betray  a  talse  tendency  by  losing  a  power 

vliicli  accompanies  the  poetical  work  of  our  race  on  our  other  mure 

adttble  lines,  the  indicaliou  thus  given  is  of  great  value  and  instmctivc- 

BHi  for  us.      One  of  our  main  gifts  for  poetry  deserts  ub  in  our  hymns, 

od  B>  givee  tis  a  hint  aa  to  the  one  true  basis  for  the  spiritual  work  of  no 

^ido-European  people,  which  the  Germans,  who  have  not  this  particular 

gH  of  OUTS,  do  not  and  cannot  get  in  this  way,  though  they  may  get  it  in 

(tito*.     It  is  worth  noticing  tliat  the  masterpieces  of  tlie  spiritual  woik 

of  Indo-£itropeana   taking    the    pure    religious    sentiment,   and   not   the 

ilUglmUive  reaaoa,  for  tlieir  basis,  are  works  like  the  Imitation,  the  ZHes 

Irm,  the  Stabat  Mattr, — works  clothing  themselves  in  the  middle-age 

[^tin,  Ui«  genuine  native  voice  of  no  Lido-European  nation.     The  perfec- 

liDa  uf  their  kind,  but  tliat  kind  not  perfectly  legitimate,  they  take  a 

li&guage  not  perfectly  legitimate ;  as  if  to  show,  that  when  mankind's 

Scsiilia  age  ia  once  pasted,  the  age  which  produced  the  great  iitcom- 

pmble  monuments  of  the  pure  rehgious  sentiment,  the  books  of  Job  and 

hutb,  ihu  PsaJma, — works  truly  to  be  called  inspired,  because  tiie  same 

£line  power  which  worked  in  those  who  produced  them  worku  no  louger, 

— 41  if  t»  show  tut,  that,  al^r  tliis  primitive  age,  we  Indo- Europeans  muHt 

U  iboM  works  without  attempting  to  remake  them;  and  that  our  poetry, 

if  it  trica  to  nuke  itself  simply  tlie  organ  of  the  religious  sentiment, 

lofta  liie  Ine  coutm,  and  must  conceal  this  by  not  peaking  a  living 
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language.  The  moment  it  speaks  a  living  language,  and  still  makes  itself 
the  organ  of  the  religious  sentiment  onlj,  as  in  the  Grerman  and  English 
hymns,  it  betrays  weakness ; — the  weakness  of  all  false  tendency. 

But  if,  by  attending  to  the  Germanism  in  us  English  and  to  its  worki^ 
one  has  come  to  doubt  whether  we,  too,  are  not  thorough  Germans  by 
genius  and  with  the  German  deadness  to  style,  one  has  only  to  repeat  to 
oneself  a  line  of  Milton — a  poet  intoxicated  with  the  passion  for  s^le  as 
much  as  Taliesin  or  Pind^ — ^to  see  that  we  have  another  side  to  cor 
genius  besides  the  German  one.  Whence  do  we  get  it  ?  The  Normans 
may  have  brought  in  the  Latin  sense  for  rhetoric  and  style, — ^for,  indeedi 
this  sense  goes  naturally  with  a  high  spirit  and  a  strenuousnesa  likl 
theirs, — ^but  the  sense  for  style  which  English  poetry  shows  is  something 
finer  than  we  could  well  hare  got  from  a  people  so  positive  and  so  litds 
poetical  as  the  Normans ;  and  it  seems  to  me  we  may  much  more  plausibly 
derive  it  from  a  root  of  the  poetical  Celtic  nature  in  us. 

Its  chord  of  penetrating  passion  and  melancholy,  again,  its  Tiianism 
as  we  see  it  in  Byron, — what  other  European  poetry  possesses  that  like  the 
English,  and  where  do  we  get  it  from  7  The  Celts,  with  their  vehement 
reaction  against  the  despotism  of  fsLCt,  with  their  sensuous  nature,  their 
manifold  striving,  their  adverse  destiny,  their  immense  calamities,  the 
Celts  are  the  prime  authors  of  this  vein  of  piercing  regret  and  paasioD,  €i 
this  Titanism  in  poetry.  A  famous  book,  Macpherson's  Ossian,  carried  in 
the  last  century  this  vein  like  a  flood  of  lava  through  Europe.  I  am  not 
going  to  criticize  Macpherson^s  Ossian  here ;  make  the  part  of  what  ii 
forged,  modern,  tawdry,  spurious  in  the  book  as  large  as  you  please ;  strip 
Scotland,  if  you  like,  of  every  feather  of  borrowed  plumes  which  on  tlM 
strength  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  she  may  have  stolen  from  that  veius  d 
major  Scotia,  the  true  home  of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  Ireland  ;  I  make  no 
objection.  But  there  will  still  be  left  in  the  book  a  residue  with  the 
very  soul  of  the  Celtic  genius  in  it,  and  which  has  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  brought  this  soul  of  the  Celtic  genius  into  contact  with  the 
genius  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe,  and  enriched  all  our  poetry  hf 
it.  Woody  Morven,  and  echoing  Sora,  and  Selma  with  its  silent  halls— 
we  all  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  when  we  are  unjust  enough  to 
forget  it,  may  the  Muse  forget  us !  Choose  any  one  of  the  better  passages 
in  Macpherson's  Ossian,  and  you  can  see  even  at  this  time  of  day  what 
an  apparition  of  newness  and  power  such  a  strain  must  have  been  to 
the  eighteenth  century : — 

''  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The 
fox  looked  out  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved  round 
her  head.  Raise  the  song  of  mourning,  O  bards,  over  the  land  of 
strangers.  They  have  but  fallen  before  us,  for  one  day  we  must  falL 
Why  dost  thou  build  the  haU,  son  of  the  winged  day^  ?  Thou  lookest  from 
thy  towers  to-day  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert  comes; 
it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whistles  round  thy  half-worn  shield* 
Let  the  blast  of  the  desert  come !  we  shall  be  renowned  in  our  day.*' 
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All  Europe  felt  the  power  of  that  melancholy  ;  but  what  I  wish  to 
point  out  is,  that  no  nation  of  Europe  so  caught  in  its  poetry  the  pas- 
donate  penetrating  accent  of  the  Celtic  genius,  its  strain  of  Titanism,  as  the 
English.     Goethe,  like  Napoleon,  felt  the  spell  of  Ossian  yery  powerfully, 
nid  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  him  in  his  Werther,     But  what  is 
there  Celtic,  turbulent,   and  Titanic   about   the  German  Werther,   that 
tmiable,  cultivated,  and  melancholy  young  man,  having  for  his  sorrow 
md  suicide  the  perfectly  definite  motive  that  Lotte  cannot  be  his  ?     Faust, 
agtin,  has  nothing  unaccountable,  defiant,  and  Titanic  in  him ;  his  know- 
led^  does  not  bring  him  the  satisfaction  he  expected  from  it,  and  mean- 
vliile  he  finds  himself  poor  and  growing  old,  and  baulked  of  the  palpable 
enjoyment  of  life;  and  here  is  the  motive  for  Faust^s  discontent.      In 
the  most  energetic  and  impetuous  of  Groethe's  creations — his  Prometheus 
—it  is  not  Celtic  self-will  and  passion,  it  is  rather  the  Germanic  sense  of 
justice  and  reason,  which  revolts  against  the  despotism  of  2^us.      The 
Genntn  Stknsucht  itself  is  a  wistful,  soft,  tearful  longing,  rather  than  a 
^tEn^jjasa^^ace,  passionate  one.   But  the  Celtic  melancholy  is  struggling, 
fioee,  pnmite  ;  to  catch  its  note  listen  to  Lly warch  Hen  in  old  age, 
addroBiig  Ui  crutch : — 

0  mj  cnitdi !  is  it  not  aatamn,  when  tho  fern  is  red,  the  water-flag  yellow  ? 
Envlaothftted  that  which  I  loye  ? 

0  wj  crotch  !  is  it  not  winter-time  now,  when  men  talk  together  after  that  they 
kaiedzvnken  ?    Is  not  the  side  of  mj  bed  left  desolate  ? 

0  my  cratch  !  is  it  not  spring,  when  the  cnckoo  passes  through  the  air,  when  the 
font  ipa^Ies  on  the  sea  ?    The  yoang  maidens  no  longer  love  me. 

0  WJ  crutch  !  is  it  not  the  first  daj  of  May  ?  The  furrows,  are  they  not 
Aising ;  the  young  com,  is  it  not  springing  ?  Ah,  the  sight  of  thy  handle  makes 
aevroth. 

0  my  crutch  !  stand  straight,  thou  wilt  support  me  the  better ;  it  is  yery  long 
■Me  I  was  Lly  warch. 

Behold  old  age,  which  makes  sport  of  me,  from  the  hair  of  my  head  to  my  teeth, 
tb  my  eyes,  which  women  loved. 

The  four  things  I  have  all  my  life  most  hated  fall  upon  me  together— coughing 
nd  old  age,  sickness  and  sorrow. 

1  am  old,  I  am  alone,  shapeliness  and  warmth  are  gone  from  me ;  the  couch  of 
knmr  shall  be  no  more  mine ;  I  am  miserable,  I  am  bent  on  my  crutch. 

How  eril  was  the  lot  allotted  to  Uywarcb,  the  night  when  he  was  brought  forth  ! 
KnotTB  without  end,  and  no  deliverance  from  his  burden. 

There  is  the  Titanism  of  the  Celt,  his  passionate,  turbulent,  indomitable 
reaction  against  the  despotism  of  fact ;  and  of  whom  does  it  remind  us  so 
much  as  of  Byron  7 

The  fire  which  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
Ko  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze; 
A  funeral  pile  ! 


Or,  again: — 


Count  o*er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o'ei  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 
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One  has  only  to  let  one^s  memory  begin  to  ietch  passages  from  Bjfoq 
striking  the  same  note  as  that  passage  from  Lly  warch  Hen,  and  she  will  not 
soon  stop.  And  all  Byron's  heroes,  not  so  much  in  collision  with  ontwird 
things,  as  breaking  on  some  rock  of  rcTolt  and  misery  in  the  depths  of 
their  own  nature ;  Manfred  self-consumed,  fighting  blindly  and  passioa- 
ately  with  I  know  not  what,  having  nothing  of  the  consistent  development 
and  intelligible  motive  of  Faust, — ^Manfred,  Lara,  Cain,  what  are  they  bat 
Titanic  ?  Where  in  European  poetry  are  we  to  find  this  Celtic  paanoi 
of  revolt  so  warm -breathing,  puissant,  and  sincere ;  except  perhaps  a 
the  creation  of  a  yet  greater  poet  than  Byron,  but  an  English  poet,  too^ 
like  Byron, — in  the  Satan  of  Milton  ? 

....  what  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  9tadj  of  rerenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 

There,  surely,  speaks  a  genius  to  whose  composition  the   Celtic  fibie 
was  not  wholly  a  stranger  ! 

And  as,  after  noting  the  Celtic  Pindarism  or  power  of  style  preKDt 
in  our  poetry,  we  noted  the  German  flatness  coming  in  in  our  hymns,  and 
found  here  a  proof  of  our  compositeness  of  nature ;  so,  after  nofiog  the 
Celtic  Titanism  or  power  of  rebellious  passion  in  our  poetry,  we  may  also 
note  the  Germanic  patience  and  reasonableness  in  it,  and  get  in  this  way 
a  second  proof  how  mixed  a  spirit  we  have.     Aft«r  Lly  warch  Hen's — 

How  evil  was  the  lot  allotted  to  Lljwarch,  the  night  when  he  was  brought  forth : 

after  Byron's — 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 

take  this  of  Sou  they 's,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  would  like  to 
have  his  youth  over  again  : — 

Do  I  regret  the  past  ? 

Would  I  live  o'er  again 

The  morning  hours  of  life  ? 

Nay,  William,  nay,  not  so ! 

Praise  be  to  Grod  who  made  me  what  I  am. 

Other  I  would  not  be. 

There  we  have  the  other  side  of  our  being  ;  the  Germanic  goodness, 
docility,  and  fidelity  to  nature,  in  place  of  the  Celtic  Titanism. 

The  Celt's  quick  feeling  for  what  is  noble  and  distinguished  gave  his 
poetry  style ;  his  indomitable  personality  gave  it  pride  and  passion  ;  his 
sensibility  and  nervous  exaltation  gave  it  a  better  gift  still,  the  gift  of 
rendering  with  wonderful  felicity  the  magical  charm  of  nature.  The 
forest  solitude,  the  bubbling  spring,  the  wild  flowers,  are  everywhere  in 
romance.  They  have  a  mysterious  life  and  grace  there ;  they  are  nature's 
own  children,  and  utter  her  secret  in  a  way  which  makes  them  something 
quite  different  from  the  woods,  waters,  and  plants  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetiy. 
Now  of  this  delicate  magic  Celtic  romance  is  so  pre-eminent  a  mistress,  that 
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it  seems  impossible  to  believe  the  power  did  not  come  into  romance  from 

the  Celts.      Magic  is  just  the  word  for  it — the  magic  of  nature ;    not 

merelj  the  beauty  of  nature — that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  ;  not  merely 

ID  honest  smack  of  the  soil,  a  fiiithful  realism — that  the  Germans  had  ;  but 

the  intimate  life  of  nature,  her  weird  power  and  her  fairy  charm.      As 

the  Saxon  names  of  places,  with  the  pleasant  wholesome  smack  of  the  soil 

in  them — Weathersfield,  Thaxted,  Shalford — are  to  the  Celtic  names  of 

phces^  with  their  penetrating,  lofty  beauty — ^Velindra,  Tyntagel,  Caer- 

Mnron — so  is  the  homely  realism  of  German  and  Norse  nature  to  tL<' 

idry-like  loTeliness  of  Celtic  nature.    Gwydion  wants  a  wife  for  his  pupil : 

'^  Well,^  By 8  Math,  "  we  will  seek,  I  and  thou,  by  charms  and  illusions, 

to  ferm  a  wife  for  him  out  of  flowers.     So  they  took  the  blossoms  of  the 

Qsk,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  meadow- 

iweet,  and  produced  from  them  a  maiden,  the  fairest  and  most  graceful 

thit  man  erer  saw.     And  they  baptized  her,  and  gave  her  the  name  of 

¥kfwa-A^)ect."     Celtic  romance  is  full  of  exquisite  touches  like  that, 

i^inn(th«  delicacy  of  the  Celt's  feeling  in  these  matters,  and  how  deep 

Mtore  Wtt  Ua  come  into  her  secrets.    The  quick  dropping  of  blood  is  called 

*^  teer  tfats  the  fall  of  the  dewdrop  from  the  blade  of  reed-grass  upon 

tbe  mxih,  when  the  dew  of  June  is  at  the  heaviest."     And  thus  is  Olwen 

-"  More  yellow  was  her  hair  than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  and 

whiter  than  the  foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands 

Md  her  fingers  than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood-anemone  amidst  the  spray 

of  the  mewlow  ibuntains.*'     For  loveliness  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  that ; 

aad  hr  magical  clearness  and  nearness  take  the  following  : — 

^And  in  the  evening  Peredur  entered  a  valley,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
nllcy  he  came  to  a  hermit's  cell,  and  the  hermit  welcomed  him  gladly, 
md  there  he  spent  the  night.  And  in  the  morning  he  arose,  and  when  he 
vent  forth,  bdiold,  a  shower  of  snow  had  fallen  the  night  before,  and  a 
hawk  had  killed  a  wild-fowl  in  front  of  the  cell.  And  the  noise  of  the 
hone  scared  the  hawk  away,  and  a  raven  alighted  upon  the  bird.  And 
Perednr  stood  and  compared  the  blackness  of  the  raven,  and  the  whiteness 
of  the  snow,  and  the  redness  of  the  blood,  to  the  hair  of  the  lady  whom 
best  he  loved,  which  was  blacker  than  the  raven,  and  to  her  skin,  which 
wu  whiter  than  the  snow,  and  to  her  two  cheeks,  which  were  redder 
than  the  blood  upon  the  snow  appeared  to  be.** 

And  this,  which  is  perhaps  less  striking,  is  not  less  beautiful : — 
"  And  early  in  the  day  Geraint  and  Enid  left  the  wood,  and  they  came 
to  an  open  country,  with  meadow^s  on  one  hand  and  mowers  mowing  the 
meadows.  And  there  was  a  river  before  them,  and  the  horses  bent  down 
and  drank  the  water.  And  they  went  up  out  of  the  river  by  a  steep  bank, 
and  there  they  met  a  slender  stripling  with  a  satchel  about  his  neck  ;  and 
he  had  a  small  blue  pitcher  in  his  hand,  and  a  bowl  on  the  mouth  of  the 
pitdicr." 

And  here  the  landscape,  up  to  this  point  so  Greek  in  its  clear* beauty, 
it  ioddenly  magicalized  by  the  Toxnasxce  touch  : — 
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"  And  they  saw  a  tall  tree  by  the  side  of  the  river,  one-half  of  wh 
was  in  flames  from  the  root  to  the  top,  and  the  other  half  was  green  i 
in  full  leaf." 

Magic  is  the  word  to  insist  upon — a  magically  vivid  and  near  int 
pretation  of  nature ;  since  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  special  cha 
and  power  of  the  effect  I  am  calling  attention  to,  and  it  is  for  this  that 
Celt*8  sensibility  gives  him  a  peculiar  aptitude.  But  the  matter  ne 
rather  fine  handling,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  mistakes  here  in  our  criticif 
In  the  first  place,  Europe  tends  constantly  to  become  more  and  more  < 
community,  and  we  tend  to  become  Europeans  instead  of  merely  Englis 
men.  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians ;  so  whatever  aptitude  or  felicity  c 
people  imparts  into  spiritual  work,  gets  imitated  by  the  others,  and  thus  tei 
to  become  the  common  property  of  all.  Therefore  anything  so  beautii 
and  attractive  as  the  natural  magic  I  am  speaking  of,  is  sure  now-a-da; 
if  it  appears  in  the  productions  of  the  Celts,  or  of  the  English,  or  of  t 
French,  to  appear  in  the  productions  of  the  Germans  also,  or  in  the  pi 
ductions  of  the  Italians ;  but  there  will  be  a  stamp  of  perfectness  a 
inimitableness  about  it  in  the  literatures  where  it  is  native,  which  it  vi 
not  have  in  the  literatures  where  it  is  not  native.  Novalis  or  RUckert,  i 
instance,  have  their  eye  fixed  on  nature,  and  have  undoubtedly  a  feeli 
for  natural  magic ;  a  rough-and-ready  critic  easily  credits  them  and  ti 
Germans  with  the  Celtic  fineness  of  tact,  the  Celtic  nearness  to  natu 
and  her  secret  ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  strokes  in  the  Germai 
picture  of  nature  have  ever  the  indefinable  delicacy,  charm,  and  perfe 
tion  of  the  Celt's  touch  in  the  pieces  I  just  now  quoted,  or  of  Shakspear 
touch  in  his  daffodil,  Wordsworth's  in  his  cuckoo,  Keats's  in  his  Autun 
Obermann's  in  his  mountain  birch-tree,  or  his  Easter-daisy  among  t 
Swiss  farms.  To  decide  where  the  gifb  for  natural  magic  origioal 
lies,  whether  it  is  properly  Celtic  or  Germanic,  we  must  decide  tl 
question. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  many  ways  of  handling  nature,  and  i 
are  here  only  concerned  with  one  of  them  ;  but  a  rough-and-ready  crii 
imagines  that  it  is  all  the  same  so  long  as  nature  is  handled  at  all,  a] 
fidls  to  draw  the  needful  distinction  between  modes  of  handling  her.  B 
these  modes  are  many ;  I  will  mention  four  of  them  now  :  there  is  t 
conventional  way  of  handling  nature,  there  is  the  faithful  way  of  handlij 
nature,  there  is  the  Greek  way  of  handling  nature,  there  is  the  magic 
way  of  handling  nature.  In  all  these  three  last  the  eye  is  on  the  obje^ 
but  with  a  difference  ;  in  the  £dthful  way  of  handling  nature,  the  e; 
is  on  the  object,  and  that  is  all  you  can  say ;  in  the  Greek,  the  eye 
on  the  object,  but  lightness  and  brightness  are  added  ;  in  the  magicj 
the  eye  is  on  the  object,  but  charm  and  magic  are  added.  In  the  co^ 
ventional  way  of  handling  nature,  the  eye  is  not  on  the  object;  wb 
that  means  we  all  know,  we  have  only  to  think  of  our  eighteenth  centffi 
poetry-^ 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
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to  call  np  any  number  of  instances.  Latin  poetry  supplies  plenty  of 
instances  too ;  if  we  put  this  from  Propertius's  Hylas — 

.    .    manns  heromn 

MolUa  oomposita  Utora  frondc  tegit, 

side  by  side  with  the  line  of  Theocritus  by  which  it  was  suggested — 

ve  get  at  the  same  moment  a  good  specimen  both  of  the  conventional 
and  of  the  Greek  way  of  handling  nature.  But  from  our  own  poetry 
ve  may  get  specimens  of  the  Greek  way  of  handling  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  conventional :  for  instance,  Keats^t 


What  little  town  bj  rirer  or  seashore, 
Or  XDonntain-built  with  quiet  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  mom  ? 

is  Grcd^  aa  Greek  as  a  thing  from  Homer  or  Theocritus  ;  it  is  composed 

imh  ibft  cje  on  the  object,  a  radiancy  and  light  clearness  being  added. 

Gennan  poetiy  aboimds  in  specimens  of  the  faithful  way  of  handling 

oatnre;  an  excellent   example  is   to  be   foimd  in   the  stanzas  called 

^Myna^,  prefixed  to  Goethe's  poems  :  the  morning  walk,  the  mist,  the 

^,  t&e  son,  are  as  faithful  as  they  can  be,  they  are  given  with  the  eye 

oo  tlie  object,  but  there  the  merit  of  the  work,  as  a  handling  of  nature, 

itopt;  neither  Greek  radiance  nor  Celtic  magic  are  added ;  the  power  of 

theie  is  not  what  gives  the  poem  in  question  its  merit,  but  a  power  of  quite 

nother  kind,  a  power  of  moral  and  spiritual  emotion.     But  the  power  of 

QkA  radiance  Goethe  could  give  to  his  handling  of  nature,  and  nobly  too, 

M  any  one  who  will  read  his  Wanderer, — the  poem  in  which  a  wanderer 

^  in  with  a  peasant  woman  and  her  child  by  their  hut,  built  out  of  the 

Juina  of  a  temple  near  Cuma, — ^may  see.   Only  the  power  of  natural  magic 

Goethe  does  not,  I  think,  give ;  whereas  Keats  passes  at  will  from  the 

^k  power  to  that  power  which  is,  as  I  say,  Celtic  ;  from  his — 

What  little  towD,  by  river  or  seashore, 

tolas- 
White  hawthorn  and  the  pastoral  eglantine, 
Fast-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves, 

(ithis— 

.  .  .  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  pcriloas  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn : 

iBtluch  the  very  same  note  is  struck  as  in  those  extracts  which  I  quoted 
^  Celtic  romance,  and  struck  with  authentic  and  unmistakable  power. 

Shakspeare,  in  handling  nature,  touches  this  Celtic  note  so  exqui- 
^7,  that  perhaps  one  is  inclined  to  be  always  looking  for  the  Celtic 
^  in  him,  and  not  to  recognize  his  Greek  note  when  it  comes.  But  if 
^  attends  well  to  the  difiference  between  the  two  notes,  and  bears  in 
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mind,  to  guide  one,  Bnch  things  as  Yirgirs  "  moss-grown  springs  and  j 
sofler  than  sleep  "  — 

Mascosi  f ontes  et  somno  mollior  herba : 

as  his  channing  flower-gatherer,  who — 

Pallentes  violas  et  snmma  papavera  carpens 
Narcissum  ct  florem  jtingit  bene  olentis  anethi : 

as  his  quinces  and  chestnuts — 

.  .  .  cana  legam  tenera  lanngine  mala 
Castaneasqae  nnces 

then,  I  think,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  say  that  in  Shakspeare's — 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thjme  blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Qoite  over-canopied  with  loscioos  woodbine, 
With  sweet  mnsk-roses  and  with  eglantine, 

it  is  mainlj  a  Greek  note  which  is  struck.     Then,  again,  in  his — 

look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold, 

we  are  at  the  yery  point  of  transition  from  the  Greek  note  to  the  Ge 

there  is  the  Greek  clearness  and  brightness,  with  the  Celtic  aerialness 

magic  coming  in.     Then  we  have  the  sheer,  inimitable  Celtic  not 

passages  like  this — 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead, 
Bj  paved  fountain  or  by  roshj  brook, 
Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea  : 

or  this,  the  last  I  will  quote— 

The  moon  shines  bright    In  soch  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  thej  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilns,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls : 

in  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew  : 

in  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido,  urith  a  wiUow  in  her  hand. 
Upon  the  wild  sea-bankSf  and  waved  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

And  those  last  lines  of  all  are  so  drenched  and  intoxicated  with  the  f£ 
dew  of  that  natural  magic  w^hich  is  our  theme,  that  I  cannot  do  b 
than  end  with  them. 

And  now,  with  the  pieces  of  evidence  in  our  hand,  let  us  go  to  t 
who  say  it  is  vain  to  look  for  Celtic  elements  in  any  Englishman, 
let  us  ask  them,  first,  if  they  seize  what  we  mean  by  the  power  of  nal 
magic  in  Celtic  poetry ;  secondly,  if  English  poetry  does  not  eminc 
exhibit  this  power  ;  and,  thirdly,  where  they  suppose  English  poetr) 
it  from  ? 
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I  pweow  duift  I  ■&■]!  be  aeeiiMd  of  lumng  rather  the  air,  in  what  I 

kn  madf  ef  dteapng  ttk  9mA  Aal  gift  to  the  Genaam,  and  of  establishing 

WdifcrenoefroB  A«Bm  little  imgradonslj  and  at  tiieir  expense.    The 

Mk  kf  hw  people  have  aaj  leal  eaie  to  anatyae  doedy  in  their  eritiekm ; 

iij  merely  easploj  eiilieism  aa  a  means  lor  heaping  all  praise  on  what 

iij  hke,  and  all  blame  on  what  ihey  dislike.    Those  of  ns  (and  they 

at  many)  who  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  German  qnrit  and 

h  Gcnnaa  literature,  do  not  Hke  to  be  told  of  any  powers  being  laddng 

Acre;  we  are  like  ^be  yoong  ladiea  who  think  the  hero  of  their  norel  is 

mitf  lialf  a  hero  vnless  he  has  all  perfections  united  in  him.    But  Nature 

km  not  work,  either  in  heroes  or  rsoes,  according  to  the  young  ladies* 

ioliai.    We  all  are  what  we  are,  the  hero  and  the  gnat  nation  are  what 

ilaj  are,  by  our  limitations  as  well  as  by  our  powers,  by  lacking  some- 

Ung  ss  wdl  as  by  possesjing  something.    It  is  not  always  gain  to  possess 

tlii  or  distgift^  or  loss  to  lack  this  or  that  gift.   Our  grcAt,  our  only  first- 

nliVilj  ef  oootemporaiy  poetry  is  the  German ;  the  grand  businesB  of 

wdsn  Y'Kbrff  a  moral  interpretation,  from  an  independent  point  of 

newydami  and  the  worid,  it  is  only  German  poetry,  Goothe*8  poetry, 

te  Is^  mot  the  CrrsdES,  made  much  way  with.    Campbell's  power 

ifilfii^SBd  the  natural  magic  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  and  Byron's 

Jkuk  personality,  may  be  wanting  to  this  poetry  ;  but  see  what  it  has 

aeoompIiBhed  without  them  !     I  low  much  more  than  Campbell  with  his 

power  of  style,  and  Keats  and  Wordsworth  with  their  natural  magic,  and 

fijron  with  his  Titanic  personality  !     Why,  for  the  immense  serious  task 

it  had  to  perform,  the  steadiness  of  German  poetry,  its  going  near  the 

gnmnd,  its  patient  fidelity  to  nature,  its  using  great  plainness  of  speech, 

poetical  drawbacks  in  one  point  of  Tiew,  were  safeguards  and  helps  in 

mother.    The  plainness  and  earnestness  of  the  two  lines  I  have  already 

quoted  from  Goethe — 

£s  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  dcr  StiUc, 
Ein  Charakter  rich  in  dem  Strom  dcr  Welt, 

compared  with  tlie  play  and  power  of  Shakspeare's  style  or  Dante's, 
nggest  at  once  the  difference  between  Goethe's  task  and  theirs,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  faithful  laborious  Grerman  spirit  for  its  own  task.  Dante*s 
task  was  to  set  forth  the  lesson  of  the  world  from  the  point  of  yiew  of 
inedicTal  Catholicism  ;  the  basis  of  spiritual  life  was  giyen,  Dante  had 
ix)t  to  make  this  anew.  Shakspeare's  task  was  to  set  forth  the  spectacle 
of  the  world  when  man's  spirit  re-awoke  to  the  possession  of  the  world  at 
the  Renaissance.  The  spectacle  of  human  life,  left  to  bear  its  own  signi- 
ficance and  tell  its  oWn  story,  but  sho^m  in  all  its  fulness,  variety,  and 
power,  is  at  that  moment  the  great  matter ;  but,  if  we  are  to  press  deeper, 
the  basis  of  spiritual  life  is  still  at  that  time  the  traditional  religion, 
lefonned  or  unreformed,  of  Christendom,  and  Shakspeare  has  not  to  supply 
s  new  basis.  But  when  Goethe  came,  Europe  had  lost  her  basis  of  spiritual 
life  ;  she  had  to  find  it  again  ;  Goethe's  task  was, — the  ineyitable  task  for 
the  modem  poet  henceforth  is, — as  it  was  for  the  Greek  poet  in  the  days  of 
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Pericles,  not  to  preach  a  sublime  sermon  on  a  given  text  like  Dante,  not 
to  exhibit  all  the  kingdoms  of  human  life  and  the  glory  of  them  like 
Shakfipeare,  but  to  interpret  human  life  afresh,  and  to  supply  a  new  spiritual 
basis  to  it.  This  is  not  only  a  work  for  style,  eloquence,  charm,  poetiy; 
it  is  a  work  for  science ;  and  the  scientific  serious  German  spirit,  not  carried 
away  by  this  and  that  intoxication  of  ear,  and  eye,  and  self-will,  hu 
peculiar  aptitudes  for  it. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  necessarily  gain  by  the  commixture  of 
elements  in  us ;  we  have  seen  how  the  clashing  of  natures  in  us  hampen 
and  embarrasses  our  behaviour ;  we  might  very  likely  be  more  attractive^ 
we  might  very  likely  be  more  successful,  if  we  were  all  of  a  piece.  Our  want 
of  sureness  of  taste,  our  eccentricity,  come  in  great  measure,  no  doub^ 
from  our  not  being  all  of  a  piece,  from  our  having  no  fixed,  fatal,  spiritual 
centre  of  gravity.  The  £ue  de  Kivoli  is  one  thing,  and  Nuremberg  h 
another,  and  Stonehenge  is  another ;  but  we  have  a  turn  for  all  three,  and 
lump  them  all  up  together.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  translations  from  Breton 
poetry  offer  a  good  example  of  this  mixing ;  he  has  a  genuine  feeling  £oat 
these  Celtic  matters,  and  oflen,  as  in  the  Evil  Tribute  of  Nomenoej  oi 
in  Lord  Nann  and  the  Fain/,  he  is,  both  in  movement  and  expressioDi 
true  and  appropriate  ;  but  he  has  a  sort  of  Teutonism  and  Latinism  in 
him  too,  and  so  he  cannot  forbear  mixing  with  his  Celtic  strain  such 
disparates  as — 

'Twas  mirk,  mirk  night,  and  the  water  bright  m 

Troubled  and  drumlie  flowed :  ^ 

which  is  evidently  Lowland- Scotchy  ;  or  as — 

Forcgad,  bnt  thou'rt  an  artful  hand ! 

which  is  English-stagey  ;  or  as — 

To  Gradlon's  daughter,  bright  of  bloc, 
Her  lover  he  whispered  tenderly — 
Bethink  thee,  sweet  Dahut!  the  key! 

which  is  Anacreontic  in  the  manner  of  Tom  Moore.  Yes,  it  is  not  a  sheer 
advantage  to  have  several  strings  to  one's  bow ;  if  we  had  been  all  German 
we  might  have  had  the  science  of  Germany  ;  if  we  had  been  all  Celtic,  we 
might  have  been  popular  and  agreeable ;  if  we  had  been  all  Latinized,  we 
might  have  governed  Ireland  as  the  French  govern  Alsace,  without  getting 
ourselves  detested.  But  now  we  have  Germanism  enough  to  make  us 
Philistines,  and  Normanism  enough  to  make  us  imperioiis,  and  Cehism 
enough  to  make  us  self-conscious  and  awkward  ;  but  German  fidelity  to 
Nature,  and  Latin  precision  and  clear  reason,  and  Celtic  quick-wittedness 
and  spirituality,  we  fall  short  of.  Nay,  perhaps,  if  we  are  doomed  to 
perish  (Heaven  avert  the  omen  I),  we  shall  perish  by  our  Celtism,  by  oar 
self-will  and  want  of  patience  with  ideas,  our  inability  to  see  the  way  the 
world  is  going ;  and  yet  those  very  Celts,  by  our  aflinity  with  whom  we 
are  perishiug,  will  be  hating  and  upbraiding  us  all  the  time. 

This  is  a  somewhat  unpleasant  view  of  the  matter,  but  if  it  is  true,  its 
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being  nopIeaaaDt  does  not  make  It  any  less  [me,  and  we  are  always  Uie 
bitter  for  eeemg  tbe  truth.     What  we  here  see  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
iovercr.     So  long  as  this  mixed  constitution  of  our  uatui-e  possesses  us, 
Mpay  it  tribute  and  sen'e  it;  so  soon  as  we  possess  it,  it  pays  us  tribute 
ind  setrea  us.     So  long  as  we  are  blindly  and  ignorantly  rolled  about  b^ 
ifae  ibrces  of  our  nature,  their  contradiction  baffles  us  and  lames  us  ;  so 
Kon  as  we  bare  clearly  discerned  what  they  are,  and  begun  to  apply  tc 
'J^em  a  law  cf  measure,  control,  and  guidance,  they  may  be  made  to  work 
r  '^  ar  good  and  to  carry  us  forward,     Tlien  we  may  have  the  good  of  our 
.  linn  part,  tbe  good  of  our  Latin  part,  the  good  of  our  Celtic  port ;  and 
.'lud  of  one  part  clashing  with  the  other,  ive  may  bring  it  in  to  continue 
i^d  fcrfcct  tbe  other,  when  the  other  has  given  us  all  the  good  It  can 
^fid,  aud  by  being  pressed  further,  could  only  give  us  its  faulty  excess, 
lien  we  may  use  tbe  German  faithfulness  to  Nature  to  give  ua  science, 
to^  to  &M  US  from  insolence  and  self-will  ;  we  may  use  the  Cellio  quick- 
Ms  at  foception  to  give  us  delicacy,  and  to  free  us  from  hardness  and 
P^nfiiAiam',  we  may  use  the  Latin  decisiveness  to  give  us  strenuous 
dcM  aMilK4,(nd  to  free  us  from  fumbling  and  Idling.     Already,  in  their 
QDiBlMd Bile,  these  elements  give  sign^,  in  our  life  and  literature,  of 
dxir  iaag  present  in  us,  and  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  what  they  could  do  for 
ci  H  tiuj  irere  properly  observed,  trained,  and  applied.     But  this  they 
•J rp  not  yet  been  ;  we  ride  one  force  of  our  nature  to  death  |  we  will  be 
■  i^iDg  bnl  Angio-Sasons  in  the  Old  World  or  in  tbe  New ;   and  when 
~^j  race  hu  built  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  and  pronounced  it  very  good,  it 
■cross  the  Atlantic,  and   builds  Nashville,  and   Jacksonville,  and 
ilte,  and  thinks  it  ia  fulfilling  the  designs  of  Providence  in  an 
iner.       But   true  Anglo-Saxons,   simply   and   sincerely 
the  German  nature,  we  are  not  and  cannot  be;  ail  we  have 
VmnpUsbeJ  by  our  onesidedncss  is  to  b!ur  and  confuse  the  natural  bosia 
bonrgelves  altogether,  and  to  become  something  eccentric,  unattractive, 
>nt  iaharmouioas- 

A  inan  ot'  exquisite  intelligence  and  charming  character,  the  lata 
it.  Cobden,  used  to  fancy  tliat  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  United 
SiMs  was  the  grand  panacea  fur  us ;  and  once  in  a.  speech  he  bewailed 
-'  i:uittentiou  of  our  seats  of  learning  to  them,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
■  lit  ingenuous  youth  at  Oxford  were  taught  a  little  less  about  the 
^aj,  and  a  little  more  about  Chicago,  we  should  all  be  the  better  for  it, 
Qicago  has  its  claims  upon  us,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  evident  that  from  the 
fist  of  Tiew  to  which  I  have  been  leading,  a  stimulation  of  our  Aoglo- 
■uainn,  inch  as  is  intended  by  ilr.  Cobden's  proposal,  docs  not  appear 
Uhing  most  needful  for  us;  seeing  our  American  brothers  themselves 
like  us,  to  try  and  moderate  the  Hame  of  Anglo-Saxonism  in 
breasts,  than  to  ask  us  to  clap  the  bellows  to  it  in  ours.      So  I 

to  beseech  Oxford,  instead  of  expiating  her  over-addiction 
lectures  ou  Chicago,  to  give  us  an  expounder  for  a  still 
ig  object  than  thellissus — the  Celtic  languages  and  literature. 
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And  jet  why  should  I  call  it  remote  7  if,  as  I  have  been  labouring  tc 
show,  in  the  spiritual  frame  of  us  English  ourselves,  a  Celtic  fibre,  little  « 
we  may  have  ever  thought  of  tracing  it,  lives  and  works.  Aliens  in  spteck^ 
in  religion^  in  bloody  said  Lord  Lyndhurat ;  the  philologists  have  set  him 
right  about  the  speech,  the  physiologists  about  the  blood ;  and  perhaps 
taking  religion  in  the  wide  but  true  sense  of  our  whole  spiritual  activity, 
those  who  have  followed  what  I  have  been  saying  tO'-day  will  think  that 
the  Celt  is  not  so  wholly  alien  to  us  in  religion.  But,  at  any  rate,  Ifll 
US  consider  that  of  the  shrunken  and  diminished  remains  of  this  greii 
primitive  race,  all,  with  one  insignificant  exception,  belongs  to  the  £ng^ 
empire ;  only  Brittany  is  not  ours ;  we  have  L%land,  the  Scotch  Hi|^ 
lands,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cornwall.  They  are  a  part  of  ourselTi^: 
we  are  deeply  interested  in  knowing  them,  they  are  deeply  interestit 
in  being  known  by  us;  and  yet  in  the  great  and  rich  universities  of 
this  great  and  rich  country  there  is  no  chair  of  Celtic,  there  is  no  stu^ 
or  teaching  of  Celtic  matters ;  those  who  want  them  must  go  abroad  fit' 
them.  It  is  neither  right  nor  reasonable  that  this  should  be  so.  Irekad 
has  had  in  the  last  half  century  a  band  of  Celtic  students — a  band  wSk 
which  death,  alas!  has  of  late  been  busy — firom  whence  Oxford  « 
Cambridge  might  have  taken  an  admirable  professor  of  Celtic ;  and  witk 
the  authority  of  a  university  chair  a  great  Celtic  scholar,  on  a  nbjeGft 
little  known,  and  where  all  would  have  readily  deferred  to  him,  mig^ 
have  by  this  time  doubled  our  £icilities  for  knowing  the  Celt,  by  pxo« 
curing  for  this  country  Celtic  documents  which  were  inaccessible  h 
and  preventing  the  dispersion  of  others  which  were  accessible.  It  is 
much  that  the  English  Government  does  for  science  or  literature ;  but 
Eugene  O'Curry,  from  a  chair  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  had  appealed  to  tf 
Government  to  get  him  copies  or  the  originals  of  the  Celtic  treasures  ift- 
the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  or  in  the  library  of  St.  Lddonh 
College  at  Rome,  even  the  English  Government  could  not  well  half 
refused  him.  The  invaluable  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  Stowe  Library  tltf 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  buy  for  the  British  Museum,  in  1849; 
Lord  Macaulay,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Museum,  declared,  with  tfai 
confident  shallowness  which  makes  him  so  admired  by  public  speakers  and 
leading-article  writers,  and  so  intolerable  to  all  searchers  for  truth,  that  b0 
saw  nothing  in  the  whole  collection  worth  purchasing  for  the  Museuim 
except  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Melville  on  the  American  war.  That 
is  to  say,  this  correspondence  of  Lord  Melville^s  was  the  only  thing  in  th^ 
collection  about  which  Lord  Macaulay  himself  knew  or  cared.  Perhapi 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  professor  of  Celtic  might  have  been  allowed  \C 
make  his  voice  heard,  ou  a  matter  of  Celtic  manuscripts,  even  agaimi 
Lord  Macaulay.  The  noanuscripts  were  bought  by  Lord  Ashbumbaaif 
who  keeps  them  shut  up,  and  will  let  no  one  consult  them  (at  leail 
up  to  the  date  when  O^Curry  published  his  Lecturta  he  did  ao),  ^'ftc 
fear  an  actual  acquaintance  with  their  contents  should  decrease  their  valoB 
as  matter  of  curiosity  at  some  future  tranafer  or  sale."     Who  knomt 
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Perhaps  an  Oxford  profesBor  of  Celtic  might  have  touched  the  fiintj 
heart  of  Lord  Aahburnham. 

It  is  clear  that  the  aystem  of  professorships  in  our  unirersitics  is  at 
die  present  moment  based  on  no  intelligent  principle,  and  does  not  bj  any 
iBCins  correspond  with  the  requirements  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  say  any 
one  is  to  blame  for  this.  Sometimes  the  actual  state  of  things  is  due  to 
tbe  wants  of  another  age, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  oyerwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  theological  chairs  ;  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  well  known, 
were  formerly  made  to  centre  in  theology.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  mere 
litphazard,  to  the  accident  of  a  founder  having  appeared  for  one  study, 
nd  no  fbonder  haying  appeared  for  another.  Clearly  it  was  not  deliberate 
Ugn  which  provided  Anglo-Saxon  with  a  chair  at  Oxford,  while  the 
Teutonic  langnagea,  as  a  group,  have  none,  and  the  Celtic  languages  have 
looe.  It  ia  as  if  we  had  a  chair  of  Oscan,  or  of  ^olic  Greek,  before 
vehad  a  chair  of  Greek  or  Latin.  The  whole  system  of  our  university 
libaui  endcntly  wants  recasting,  and  adapting  to  the  needs  of  modern 


Im^f  of  modem  science;  and  it  is  important  to  insist  on  these  words. 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  give  special  prominence  to  their 
iinishing  schools  to  carry  young  men  of  the  upper  classes  of 
todetf  through  a  certain  limited  course  of  study.  But  a  university  ia 
something  more  and  higher  than  a  great  finishing  school  for  young  gentle- 
mcD,  however  distinguished.  A  imiversity  is  a  member  of  a  European 
confraternity  for  continually  enlarging  the  domain  of  human  knowledge  and 
pObliijQg  back  in  all  directions  its  boundaries.  The  statutes  of  the  College 
of  France,  drawn  up  at  the  best  moment  of  the  Kenaissance  and  informed 
with  the  true  spirit  of  that  generous  time,  admirably  fix,  for  a  university 
professor  or  representative  of  the  higher  studies  of  Europe,  his  aim  and 
duty.  The  Lecteur  Royal  is  left  with  the  amplest  possible  liberty ;  only 
ote  obligation  is  imposed  on  him, — to  promote  and  develope,  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  the  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  he  is  charged. 
Ia  this  spirit  a  university  should  organize  its  professorships  ;  in  this 
«pirii  a  professor  should  use  his  chair.  So  that  if  the  Celtic  languages 
»re  an  important  object  of  science,  it  is  no  objection  to  giving  them  a 
cbair  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  that  young  men  preparing  for  their 
degree  have  no  call  to  study  them.  The  relation  of  a  university 
tUir  is  with  the  higher  studies  of  Europe,  and  not  with  the  young 
nien  preparing  for  tlieir  degree.  If  its  occupant  Las  had  but  five  young 
Jfien  at  his  lectures,  or  but  one  young  man,  or  no  young  man  at  all,  he 
^  done  his  duty  if  he  has  served  the  higher  studies  of  Europe ;  or,  not  to 
^ve  out  America,  let  us  say,  the  higher  studies  of  the  world.  If  he  has 
lict  served  these,  he  has  not  done  his  duty  though  he  had  at  his  lectures 
five  hundred  young  men.  But  imdoubtedly  the  most  fruitful  action 
^  a  university  chair,  even  upon  the  young  college  student,  is  produced 
'^^t  by  bringing  down  the  university  chair  to  his  level,  but  by  beckoning 
'^ini  up  to  its  level.     Only  in  this  way  can  that  love  for  the  things  of 
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the  mind,  wliibh  ii  tlie  boqI  of  true  ealtore,  be  genentod,— by  dowia. 
the  things  of  the  mind  in  their  xeality  and  pojirer.  Where  there  is  Sxm 
people  will  come  to  be  warmed  at  it;  and  ereiy  notaBle  spread  of  menbv 
actirity  has  been  doe,  not  to  the  axTangesient  of  an  elabomle  Tnaehinflg 
for  sohoolingy  bat  to  the  eleotrio  wind  of  a  glowing,  dirinterested  ^tm 
of  mind.  ^'Efidenoes  of  Chzisdanity,"  Ck>leridge  used  to  saj,  ''I  sa 
weaiy  of  the  word  I  make  a  man  feel  the  want  of  Chzistiani^.*'  ^  TIh 
yoong  men's  edncatimi,"  one  may  in  like  manner  eiy,  "  I  am  mxk  d 
seeing  it  organised  I  make  the  yoong.  men  feel  the  want,  the  worth,  fhf 
power  of  education."  ' 

At  this  moment,  when  the  narrow  Philistinism  which  has  long 

things  its  own  way  in  England,  is  showing  its  natoral  fruits,  and  we 

beginning  to  feel  ashamed,  and  mieasy,  and  alarmed  at  it ;  now,  when 

are  becoming  aware  that  we  haye  saerificed  to  Philistinism  cnltore, 

insight,  and  digni^,  and  acceptance,  and  weight  among  the  nations, 

hold  on  events  that  deeply  concern  ns,  and  control  of  the  futore,  and 

that  it  cannot  even  give  us  the  feoPs  paradise  it  promised  ns,  but  is  apttf 

break  down,  and  to  leave  us  with  Mr.  Roebuck's  and  Mr.  Lowe's  landatMl 

of  oar  matchless  hi^»piness,  and  the  bank-«ite  of  discount  at  10  per  ossl;^ 

and  the  largest  drcalation  in  the  world  assured  to  the  DaUif  Td^gnf^ 

for  our  oiily  comfort ;  at  such  a  moment  it  needs  some  moderatioa  not 

to  be  attacking  Philistinism  by  storm,  but  to  mine  it  through  ssdk 

gradual  means  as  the  slow  approaches  of  culture,  and  the  introduotifli 

of  chairs  of  Celtic.     But  the  hard  unintelligence,  which  is  just  im 

our  bane,  cannot  be  conquered  by  storm  ;  it  must  be  suppled  and  redncfll 

by  culture,  by  a  growth  in  the  variety,  fulness,  and  sweetness  of  oar 

spiritual  life ;  and  this  end  can  only  be  reached  by  studying  things  iM 

are  outside  of  ourselves,  and  by  studying  them  disinterestedly.     Letii 

reunite  ourselves  with  our  better  mind  and  with  the  world   throQ^ 

science ;  and  let  it  be  one  of  our  angelic  revenges  on  the  Philistines,  vb( 

among  their  other  sins  are  the  guilty  authors  of  Fenianism,  to  found  i 

Oxford  a  chair  of  Celtic,  and  to  send,  through  the  gentle  ministration  < 

science,  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
By  THE  River. 

ATHEEINE    bad    forgotteTTSl 

morning  visions;  they  had  turned 
into  very  mBtter-of-fact  Bpccula- 
tions  about  Totty's  new  liat  aod 
Rosa's  Sunday  frock,  as  ehe  came 
home  through  the  park  late  in  the 
nftemoon.  A  long  pcocesBioii  of 
beantifu]  ladies  was  slowly  paaaing, 
gorgeous  young  men  were  walking 
up  anil  down  and  along  iLe  liow, 
looking  at  tJie  carriages  and  pora- 
m\a,  and  rccogniziog  tbeir  nc- 
't  riuainianccH.  The  trees  and  the 
LJk  grass  were  attll  green  and  in  festive 
dress,  the  close  of  this  beantiiul 
day  was  all  sweet  and  balmy  and 
full  of  delight  for  those  who  could 
linger  out  in  ihe  long  daylight. 
The  Serpentine  gleamed  through 
the  old  elm-treea  and  in  the  elant 
,  OUll«riiie  was  delighted  with  the  sweet  fresh  air  and  childishly 
fty  the  crowd,  but  she  liioughl  she  had  better  get  out  of  it.  As 
pirniog  out  of  the  broad  pathway  by  one  of  the  small  iron  gales 
bk,  ahu  came  face  to  face  with  Dick  Qtitler  walking  with  a  couple 
Ub  took  off  his  bat  m  be  passed,  and  Miss  George  agnin  bowed 
■  air  of  a  meek  little  princess, 
a  b  that  7  "  laid  Beamish.     "  I  don't  know  her." 

k  80.  7. 
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Mr.  Beamish  was  destined  to  improve  his  acquaintance,  for  them 
came  a  little-  note  from  Mrs.  Butler  to  Dick  early  next  morning. 

"  My  dear  Richard, — I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  I  cannot  possibly  joui 
your  party  this  aflemoon,  but  the  girls  and  your  aunt  will  be  delighted  to 
come.  The  children  declare  you  would  be  horribly  disappointed  if  thiy 
did  not  make  theif  appearance.  I  am  afraid  of  their  being  troubleNn^ 
May  I  send  Miss  George  to  keep  them  in  order  ? — They  ire  b^ond  Mr 
sisters'  control,  I  fear.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  S.  BUTLEi. 

''  P.S. — Will  not  you  and  Mr.  Beamish  be  amiable  and  look  in  npoi 
us  this  evening  ?  you  will  find  some  iriends."  , 

Dick's  studio  was  in  Queen's  Walk.  He  lived  in  one  of  those  oU 
brown  houses  facing  the  river.  He  could  see  the  barges  go  by,  and  tfa|| 
boats  and  the  steamers  sliding  between  the  trees  which  were  plantrfj 
along  the  water-side.  An  echo  of  the  roar  of  London  seemed  passing  If 
outside  the  ancient  gates  of  his  garden ;  within  everything  was  still  aal 
silent,  and  haunted  by  the  past.  An  old  dais  of  Queen  Anne's  time  idfl 
hung  over  his  doorway,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  hia  wainscoted  hiD 
and  drawing-room,  and  of  the  oaken  stairs  which  led  up  to  his  stodkk 
His  friend  lived  with  him  there.  Mr.  Beamish  was  in  the  Foreign  Qffiee^ 
and  had  good  expectations.  As  he  was  an  only  son  and  had  been  tot 
rigidly  brought  up,  he  naturally  inclined  to  Dick,  and  to  his  BohouMi 
life,  and  the  two  young  men  got  on  very  well  together.  The  house  1^1 
been  a  convent  school  before  they  came  to  it,  and  gentle  black-veiled  nam 
had  slid  from  room  to  room,  rosy  ragged  children  had  played  about  di 
passages  and  the  oaken  hall,  and  had  clattered  their  mugs,  and  crumbkl 
their  bread-and-butter,  in  the  great  bow-windowed  dining-room  at  tb 
back.  Tlie  young  men  had  seen  the  place  by  chance  one  day,  were  stmck 
by  its  quaintness  and  capabilities,  and  they  agreed  to  take  it  together  and(0 
live  there.  The  children  and  the  nuns  went  away  through  the  iron  gatei. 
Butler  put  workmen  in  to  repair,  and  polish,  and  make  ready,  and  tbfll 
he  came  and  established  himself,  with  his  paint-pots  and  canvases. 

The  studio  was  a  great  long  room,  with  a  cross-light  that  could  bi 
changed  and  altered  at  will ;  for  which  purpose  heavy  ourtains  and  shutteH 
had  been  put  up.  There  was  matting  on  the  floor,  and  some  comibrtabto 
queer-shaped  chairs  were  standing  round  the  fireplace.  The  walls  weW 
panelled  to  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  from  hooks  and  naili 
and  brackets,  hung  a  hundred  trophies  of  Butler's  fancies  and  experienceli 
Pictures  begun  and  never  finished,  plaster  casts,  boxing-gloves,  foih 
Turkish  pipes  and  scimitars,  brown  jugs  of  graceful  slender  form,  outd 
Eg3rptian  tombs.  Bits  of  blue  china,  and  then  odd  garments  hanginf 
from  hooks,  Venetian  brocades  of  gold  and  silver,  woven  with  silk,  ant 
pale  and  strange-coloured  stufiTs  and  gauzes,  sea-greon,  salmon -colour 
fainting  blur,  and  saffron  and  angry  orango-broiNTis.  English  words  canno 
describe  the  queer,  fanciful  colours. 
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re  was  a  comfortable  80&  with  cuBhiong,  and  a  great  soft  carpet 
t  one  end  of  the  room,  upon  which  the  tea-table  stood,  all  ready 
i  cakes  and  flowers.     Beamish  had  gone  ont  that  morning  and 

waggon-load  of  flowers,  for  the  stndio  and  the  balcony.  There 
ano  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  where  the  cnrtains  cast  a 
at  the  windows  on  the  balcony  were  set  wide  open,  and  the  riyer 
'  grey  and  silyery,  and  with  a  rush,  carrying  its  swift  steamers 
8  and  burdens.  The  distant  banks  gleamed  through  the  fall- 
Miches,  a  quiet  £gwre  stood  here  and  there  under  the  trees, 

the  flow   of  the  stream.      It  was  a  strange,  quaint  piece   of 

life  set  into  the  heart  of  to-day.  The  young  men  should  hare 
irder  and  periwigs,  or  a  still  more  ancient  garb.  In  tiie 
ear  at  hand,  a  martyr  lies  buried,  and  it  is  the  old  bygone 
it  everything  tells  of — as  the  river  flows  past  the  ancient 
Presently  the  clock  from  the  steeple  of  old  St.  Mary's  Church 
oat,  and  at  that  very  instant  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the 
^•***«'«^  started  up.  Dick  looked  over  the  balcony.  It 
J  litt  punctual  children,  who  had  insisted  upon  starting  much 
if  mi  who  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  street,  waiting 
Aooid  be  time  for  them  to  make  their  appearance. 

you  know,  we  very  nearly  didn^t  come  at  all,  Dick?"  they 
began  telling  him  from  down  below  in  the  halL  '^  Mamma  said 
n't  come,  and  Miss  George  didn't  want  to,  did  you,  Miss  George  ? 

odd  we  should  be  a  bother ;  and  we  were  afraid  we  were  late, 
weren't."  All  this  was  chiefly  in  Algy's  £ilsetto.  Lydia  joined 
onldn't  you  have  been  disappointed  if  we  had  not  come,  Dick? 
have  you  hung  up  all  these  little  things  ?  " 
!y  are  kitchen  plates  and  old  clothes,"  says  Algy,  splitting  with 
;   "  and  some  foils— oh,  jolly." 

;j"  said  Miss  George,  very  determined  and  severe,  because  she 
hy — "  remember  that  I  am  going  to  take  you  away  if  you  are 
•me. 

won't  be  troublesome.  Miss  George.  He  never  is,"  said  Dick, 
nouredly.  "  Look  here ;  won't  you  ait  down  ?  "^  and  he  pushed 
bhe  enormous  tapestried  chair  in  which  he  bad  been  lounging. 
3  sat  down.  She  looked  a  very  small  little  person  in  her  white 
st  in  the  great  arm-chair.  She  glanced  round  curiously,  with 
it  eyes,  and  forgot  her  role  of  governess  for  a  minute. 
w  delightful  the  river  is^— what  a  dear  old  place,"  she  said,  in  her 
childish  voice.     "  What  nice  china  ! " — she  happened  to  have  a 

bowls  and  cracked  teapots,  and  had  kept  the  key  of  her  step- 
china  closet.  '^  This  is  Dutch,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  asked.  And  then 
led  up  shyly,  and  felt  very  forward  all  of  a  sudden. 
re  is  a  nice  old  bit,"  said  Beamish,  coming  up  to  Dick's  assistance, 
Ideous  tureen  he  had  picked  up  a  bargain.  '*  Butler  and  I  are 
lectors,  you  know." 

7— a 
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"  Are  you  ?  "  'said  Catherine,  blushing  again. 

"  Yes,*'  said  Beamish.  And  then  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conyena* 
tion,  and  they  heard  the  river  rushing,  and  both  grew  shyer  and  shyer. 

Meanwhile,  Dick  was  going  about  with  the  children,  who  had  forta- 
nately  preserved  their  composure,  and  who  seemed  all  over  the  place  in  t  \ 
minute. 

'*  And  now  show  us  something  else,"  said  AJgy.    "  Miss  G-eorge !  **  hs  ; 
shouted,  *^  I  mean  to  be  an  artist  like  Dick — when  Tm  a  man." 

*'  What  a  brilliant  career  Algy  is  chalking  out  for  himself,  isn*t  hfl^ 
Beamish  ?  "  said  poor  Dick. 

'*  He  might  do  worse,"  Beamish  answered,  kindly.  '*  You  must  Id 
Miss  George  see  your  picture.  He  has  painted  a  capital  picture  this  timei 
Miss  George." 

Dick  had  modestly  turned  it  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  ''  They  don't, 
want  to  see  my  picture,"  said  Dick ;  and  he  went  on  pulling  one  thing ; 
out  afler  another,  to  the  delight  of  the  three  little  girls  who  stood  all  in  a 
row,  absorbed  in  his  wonderful  possessions.  Algy  was  inspecting  a  lay 
figure,  and  quite  silent  and  entranced  by  the  charming  creature.  Poor 
little  Miss  George,  meanwhile,  sat  in  her  big  chair,  growing  shyer  and 
shyer  every  minute  :  she  was  longing  for  the  others  to  appear.  Perhaps 
Beamish  also  was  looking  out  for  them. 

They  came  at  last,  with  a  roll  of  wheels,  a  rustle,  some  gentle  laughter 
and  confusion  on  the  stairs ;  and  the  two  young  fellows  rushed  down  to 
receive  their  guests.     Georgie  was  in  blue,  and  had  her  affected  manner 
on ;  Catherine  Butler  was  all  in  a  light  grey  cloud  from  head  to  foot,  and 
looked  like  a  beautiful  apparition  as  she  came  under  the  curtain  of  tha  j 
door,  following  her  aunt.    Madame  de  Tracy  was  bustling  in,  without  ai^-^ 
poetic  or  romantic  second  thoughts,  exclaiming  at  everything  she  saw-  =; 
delighted  with  the  convenience  of  the  house.     She  was  imlike  Mrs.  Butkr 
in  the  sincere  and  unaffected  interest  she  took  in  all  sorts  of  other  people*! 
schemes,  arrangements,  money  matters,  and  love-makings,  lodgings,  and 
various  concerns. 

"  But  how  well-off  you  are  here,  Dick !  I  congratulate  you !  you 
must  ffeel  quite  cramped  at  Tracy  afler  this !  Catherine  I  Look  at  that  river 
and  the  flowers.  ...  Is  it  not  charming  ? — ^you  are  quite  magnificent ; 
uiy  dear  Dick,  you  are  receiving  us  like  a  prince  !  " 

"  Beamish  got  the  flowers,**  said  Richard,  smiling  ;  "  I  only  stood  the 
cakes.     Now  then,  Catherine,  you  must  make  tea,  please.*' 

They  all  went  and  sat  round  the  tea-table  in  a  group.  Madame  de 
Tracy  and  Georgina  were  upon  the  sofa.  The  children  were  squatting  oa 
the  floor,  while  Miss  George  stood  handing  them  their  cakes  and  dieir 
tea,  for  Dick's  chairs  were  big  and  comfortable,  but  not  very  numerous. 
Catherine  Butler,  with  defl,  gentle  fingers,  dipped  the  china  into  the  basin, 
poured  water  from  the  kettle  with  its  little  flame,  measured,  with  silver  tongs 
and  queer  old  silver  spoons,  the  cream  and  sugar  into  the  fragrant  cup«. 
She  might  have  been  the  priestess  of  the  flower-decked  altar,  offering  ap 
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^Hnuiing nciifices  to  Fortune.  Beamish  Mcretlj  pledgnd  her  in  the  cup 
~V  the  lunded  him  with  ber  two  hands,  anil  one  of  her  bright  eudden  Hmiles. 
W  AIittJi>  person  in  white,  wlio  was  standing  Hgninst  some  tnpeatry  in  the 
m     btctgronnd,  cutting  bread  and  jam  fur  tlie  hungry  childien,  caught  siglit 

■  of  the  two,  and  thriiied  with  a  feminine  kindness,  and  then  amiled,  hanging 
I     krbetd  over  the  brown  lonf.     Dick,  who  was  deeply  inlereated  in  the 

~»iie  of  the  meeting  that  afternoon,  was  sitting  on  tlie  back  of  the  sofa, 

-  :  hj  chance  Le  saw  one  Catherine's  face  reflecled  in  the  other's.     He 
.-  iciiched  by  the  goTeraess'a  gentle  sympathy,  and  noticed,  for  the  first 

T  [IIP.  ijiat  ahe  hud  been  somewhat  neglected. 

"Voa  want  a  table.   Miss  George,"    said    Dick,  placing  one  before 

■  .  W, and  s  chair.  .  .  .  "  And  you  have  no  tea  yourself.  You  have  been  so 
I    fcwy  attending  to  everybody  else.    Catherine,  we  want  some  tea  here.  .  .  . 

Bfanujb,  irliy  don't  you  go  and  play  the  piano,  and  let  us  feast  with 
moae  like  the  Arabian  Nights?   .  .   ." 

"Uu*  pretty  the  flowers  are  growing,"   cried  little  Sarah,  pointing, 
"  Oh,  do  look,  SlisH  George  dear.  .  .  ." 

**lt'»  Ihtnui  shining  through  the  leares,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  in 
1  jmOter-^f'het  tone. 

"TV  wMer   sliines,  too,"  said  Aiiguata.      "  I  wisli   there  was  a  river 
.'.  £jtaa  S^tiare  ;  don't  you,  Catherine?" 

"J  «aTy  yoa  your  drawiug-room,  Dick,"  Biiid  Madame  de  Tracy, 
TtloiiTety.  "  Mr.  Beamish,  pray  give  us  an  air." 
Biamish  now  got  up  and  went  to  the  piano.  "  If  I  pl.iy,  you  must 
IT  ilimi  yoiir  picture,"  he  said,  etriking  a  number  of  chords  very 
N-kly,  and  then  he  sat  down  and  began  to  play  parts  of  that  wonderful 
•:  rufzer  sonata,  which  few  people  can  listen  to  unmoA'cd.     The  piano 

-  '•.  oar  where  Catherine  Butler  had  been  making  the  lea,  and  she  turned 
■  I  head   and   listened,   sitting   quite  still  with  her  bands  in  her  lap.      I 

amk  Beamiah  was  only  playing  to  her,  although  all  the  others  were 
Ltnun^  round  about.  I  know  he  only  looked  up  at  h(?r  every  now  and 
Atii  as  be  played.  Little  Catherine  George  had  sunk  down  on  a  low 
ir  bf  tlio  children,  and  had  fallen  into  one  of  her  dreams  again.  .  .  . 
F  tuuleistvod,  though  no  one  hud  ever  told  her,  al!  that  was  p.iMing 
She  liftened  to  the  music  ;  it  seemed  warning,  beaeechitig, 
faying,  by  turns.  There  is  one  magnificent  song  without  words  in  the 
■  ai^jo,  in  which  it  seems  as  if  one  person  alone  is  utiering  and  telling  a 
.  paaiiionat^,  pathetic,  unutterably  touching.  Catherine  thought  it 
▼u  Beamiali  telling  liis  own  story  in  those  heautiliil,  passionate  notes  to 
-■-haiae.  as  she  sat  there  in  her  grey  cloud  dress,  with  her  golden  hair 
i^og  in  the  sunBet.  Was  she  listening 7  Did  she  underHtiind  him? 
1-,  jea  I  Ah,  yes,  she  must !  Did  everybody  listen  to  a  story  like  this 
-»  In  their  lives  ?  Catherine  George  wondered.  People  said  bo.  But, 
'■  WM  it  true  7  It  was  true  for  such  as  Catherine  Butler,  perhaps — for 
uitilal  jroong  women,  loved,  and  happy,  and  cherished;  but  was  it 
'"je  fer  B  lonely  and  forlorn   little  creature,  witliout  friends,  without 
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beauty  (Catherine  had  only  seen  herself  in  her  glass  darkly  as  yet),  with 
no  Trealth  of  her  own  to  buy  the  priceless  treasure  of  love  and  sympathy  f 
The  sun  was  shining  outside  ;  the  steamers  and  boats  were  still  sailing 
by ;  Catherine  Butler's  future  was  being  decided.  Little  Catherine  sat  ia 
a  trance  ;  her  dark  eyes  were  glowing.  Beamish  suddenly  changed  thi 
measure,  and  crashed  about  on  the  piano,  until  by  degrees  it  was  Mendels* 
sohn's  "Wedding  March,"  which  went  swinging  through  the  room  ia 
great  vibrations.  Then  Catherine  George  seemed  to  see  the  medisTsl 
street,  the  old  German  town,  the  figures  passing,  the  brid^room  tramping 
ahead,  the  young  men  marching  along  in  procession.  She  could  almost 
see  the  crisp  brocades  and  the  strange-cut  dresses,  and  hear  the  whispering 
of  the  maidens  fi)llowing  with  the  crowned  bride  ;  while  from  the  gaUte 
of  the  queer  old  town — (she  even  gave  it  a  name,  and  vaguely  called  it 
Augsburg  or  Nuremberg  to  herself) — people's  heads  were  pushing  tad 
staring  at  the  gay  procession.  It  was  one  of  those  strange  phantasmagoriif 
we  all  know  at  times,  so  vivid  for  the  moment  that  we  cannot  but  believe 
we  have  seen  it  once,  or  are  destined  to  witness  it  at  some  future  time 
in  reality. 

Beamish  lefl  off  playing  suddenly,  and  bent  over  the  instrument,  and 
began  talking  to  Catherine  Butler  in  low,  eager  tones.  Madame  de  Tncij 
and  Georgie,  who  had  had  enough  music,  were  standing  at  the  window  by 
this  time,  watching  the  scene  outside.  The  children,  too,  had  jumped  up, 
and  ran  out  one  by  one  upon  the  balcony.  Not  for  the  first  time,  and,' 
alas !  not  for  the  last,  poor  child  !  a  weary,  strange,  lost  feeling  came  oyer 
Catherine  George,  as  she  sat  on  an  overturned  chest,  in  the  great,  straqgt 
room.  It  came  to  her  from  her  very  sympathy  for  the  other  two,  aaA 
gladness  in  their  content.  It  was  a  sharp,  sudden  thorn  of  aloneneas  ani  ' 
utter  forlomness,  which  stung  her  so  keenly  in  her  excited  and  eager  stair 
that  two  great  tears  came  and  stood  in  her  eyes  ;  but  they  were  youthftl 
tears,  fresh  and  salt,  of  clear  crystal,  unsoiled,  undinamed  as  yet  by  tfai 
stains  of  life. 

Dick,  who  was  himself  interested  for  his  friend,  and  excited  beyond 
his  custom,  and  who  had  begun  to  feel  a  sort  of  interest  in  the  sensitivt 
little  guest,  thought  she  was  feeling  neglected.  He  had  noticed  her  frnft 
across  the  room,  and  he  now  came  up  to  her,  saying,  very  gently  and 
kindly,  "  Would  you  care  to  see  my  picture.  Miss  George  ?  my  aunt  and 
my  cousin  say  they  want  to  see  it.     It's  little  enough  to  look  at." 

As  he  said,  it  was  no  very  ambitious  effort.  An  interior.  A  fishwi^- 
sitting  watching  for  her  husband's  return,  with  her  baby  asleep  on  het 
knee.  One  has  seen  a  score  of  such  compositions.  This  one  vraf 
charmingly  painted,  with  feeling  and  expression.  The  colours  were  warm 
and  tranf*parent ;  the  woman's  face  was  very  touching,  bright  and  sad  at 
once ;  her  brown  eyes  looked  out  of  the  picture.  There  was  life  in  thefflf 
somehow,  although  the  artist  had,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  school^ 
set  her  head  against  a  window,  and  painted  hard  black  shadows  and 
deeply  marked  lines  with  ruthless  fidelity.     The  kitchen  was  evidently 
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Vlw  grat  carred  capboard,  witii  the  two 

bifdi  peekflttiipcidi  other'a  bedu,  and  the  gleaming  steel  hingesi 

villi  t vo  renmkahle  zsja  of  light  ianiiiig  from  them ;  the  great  chimneji 

«lih the  fire  bfanng;  (tfta  akvel  mm  an  elaborate  triumph  of  art;)  the 

kl^epeit  niuJoWi  feoUngomtaeroaB  fields  to  theaea ;  the  distaff,  theodd 

tettea  Ibr  maJdag  atiingy  hanging  from  the  ceiling  ;  the  great  brass  pan 

the  grooad  with  Ae  atetlxng  reflections.    It  was  all  more  than  true 

to  aatare,  and  the  kitchen — aomewhat  modified,  and  less  carefullj  polished 

-«jght  be  aeen  in  anj  of  l3ie  cottages  and  fiumsteads  round  about  the 

Oltean  da  Traey  for  milea. 

■niy  dear  JMkt  you  hare  made  an  immense  start,"  said  his  aunt 
^Vb  aiiaiiaUUi  It'a  by  fiur  the  best  thing  you  have  done  yet  Who 
k  it  aa  likaf  Gatherine,  only  look  at  the  brass  pan  and  the  cupboard. 
Biiwn*^  has  got  just  such  a  one  in  her  kitchen.** 
DIA  dmigged  his  shoulders,-  but  he  was  pleased  at  the  praise.  '^I 
thing  here,*'  he  said,  smiling,  ^  only  it  isn't  finished.*'  And 
kanBaleifc  another  canTaa  on  an  easeL 

'^  KIs  qolB  charming  !    What's  the  subject  ?  "  said  Madame  de  Tracy, 
U^f  tln^gh  her  eyeglass. 

"€^1  don't  know.    Anything  you  like.     A  cart — ^Normandy  pea- 

SBlifa^g  lor  a  drive— coming  back  from  market,"  said  Dick,  blushing 

atfJooldng  a  little  conscious.  .  .  .  "I  have  been  obliged  to  paint  out  the 

gnfs  head,  Georgie.    I  wish  you'd  sit  to  me."    And  looking  up  as  he  spoke 

— aal  at  Geoi^e-^he  met  the  glance  of  two  soft  dark  eyes  which  were  not 

"  I  wish  TOU  would  sit  to  me,  Miss  George,"  cried  Dick,  suddenly 

**  You  would  make  a  first-rate  fishwife  ;    wouldn't  she,  aunt 

Kitilda?" 

*^  I  think  Miss  George  would  look  very  nice  indeed  in  the  costume," 
de  Tracy  good-humoiu«dly  said.      '^  She  is  a  brunette,  like  all 
And  Madame  de  Tracy  turned  her  eyeglass  on  Miss  George, 
ttd  nodded.     She  then  glanced  at  Dick. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sit  to  Mr.  Butler,"  said  Miss  George  in  her 
|Btle  way,  *'  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  have  time.  I  am  very  much 
•scDpied,  and  the  children  mustn't  be  neglected,  and  I  hope  they  are  not 
ii  trouble  now,"  she  added,  looking  round.  ''  Tm  afraid  it  is  time  for  us 
to  go."  The  clock  of  the  old  church  had  struck  six  some  time,  and  as 
ik  aud,  it  was  time  to  go. 

Madame  de  Tracy  looked  at  her  watch,  and  gave  a  little  scream. 
**Y€8,  indeed,"  she  said,  "my  brother  Charles  and  half-a-dozen  other 
people  dine  in  Eaton  Square  to-night.     Are  you  coming  ?  " 

"  Reamiflh  and  I  are  coming  in  to  dessert,"  said  Dick ;  nt  least  he 
tMned  to  wish  it  this  morning. 

"  We  have  to  get  home,  we  have  to  dress,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy, 
in-ooeupied.  "Georgie,  where  is  my  x>anisol?  Catherine,  are  you 
mdjl    Have  you  finished  your  talk  ? " 

Ihamiffh  and  Catherine  had  finished  their  talk  by  this  tune^  or  bfgun 
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it  ratber,  for  it  was  a  life-long  talk  that  they  had  entered  into.  The 
carriage  had  come  back  for  the  elders  of  the  partjr.  The  children,  irbo 
had  eaten  enormously,  went  oflf  alightlj  subdued. 

The  two  young  men  stood  in  the  iron  gateway,  watching  the  carriage 
as  it  drove  away,  and  the  governess  and  the  little  pupils  slowly  saunteriog 
homewards  along  the  river  side. 

Beamish  looked  very  tall  and  very  odd  as  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
iron  gate,  round  which  some  clematis  was  clinging. 

Dick  glanced  at  him,  and  then  at  the  river,  and  then  at  his  friend 
again.     "  Well ! ''  he  said,  at  last,  pulling  a  leaf  oflf  a  twig. 

*'  It  is  all  right,"  Beamish  said,  with  the  light  in  his  face  as  h6  put 
out  his  hand  to  Dick ;  and  then  the  two  cordially  shook  hands,  to  the 
surprise  of  some  little  ragged  children  who  were  squatting  in  the  road. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Eat,  Drink,  and  be  Merry. 

Catherine  held  little  Sarah's  hand  tightly  clasped  in  hers  as  they  went 
home  along  the  busy  streets.  She  had  not  met  with  so  much  ronianoe  * 
in  her  short  hard  life,  this  poor  little  Catherine,  that  she  could  witness  it 
unmoved  in  others.  She  had  read  of  such  tilings  in  books  before  now,  of 
Lord  Orville  exclaiming  with  irresistible  fire,  "My  sweet,  my  beloved, 
Miss  Anville  I  "  of  Rochester's  energetic  love-making,  of  Mr.  Knightley's 
expressive  eyes,  as  he  said,  "  My  dearest  Emma,  for  dearest  you  will  be  ■ 
to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  morning's  conversation."  And 
she  had  read  of  the  sweet  bunch  of  fragrant  lilac,  which  a  young  lover  had 
sent  to  his  lady,  and  now  here  was  a  sweet  bunch  of  lilac  for  Catherine 
Butler;  so  the  little  governess  called  it  to  herself,  and  the  sweetnea 
and  scent  seemed  diffused  all  round,  imtil  they,  the  bystanders,  were  all 
perfumed  and  made  fragrant  too. 

Catherine  had  heard  Mr.  Beamish  saying, — '<  I  shall  come  this  evening 
and  see  you,"  as  he  put  Miss  Butler  into  the  carriage.  The  girl  had 
not  answered,  but  her  face  looked  very  sweet  and  conscious,  as  she 
bent  over  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  Poor  Dick  was  looking  on 
too,  and  a  little  old  refrain  came  into  his  head.  "  En  regrettant  la 
Normandie,"  it  went,  "  En  regrettant  .  •  . "  This  sweet  dream  of 
love-making  made  the  way  short  and  pleasant,  though  the  children 
lagged  and  stopped  at  every  interesting  sight  along  the  road.  The 
man  pouring  beer  out  of  his  can,  the  milkwoman  setting  down  her 
pails,  th'e  cart  full  of  oranges  and  blue  paper,  the  grocer  taking  in 
faggots  two  by  two  out  of  a  cart :  all  was  grist  that  came  to  their  little 
mills,  and  delayed  the  fatal  return  to  evening  tasks  and  bed.  For  the 
little  governess  the  sweet  summer  twilight  was  all  a-glow,  and  she  was 
in  a  sort  of  enchanted  world,  where  perfect  happiness  was  waiting  at 
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Qoexpected  comers ;  ivbere  people  understood  >vhat  was  in  one  another^s 

karts;  where  there  was  a  little  trouble  to  begin  with,  but  where  at  two 

or  three  and  twenty  (Miss  Butler  was  little  more),  or  even  sooner,  the 

fr^rant  bunch  of  lilacs  flowered  for  most  people,  and  then  what  mattered 

all  the  rest  ?     If  the  flowers  were  blooming  on  the  branches,  a  passing 

norm,  or  wind,  or  darkness,  could  not  unmake  the  spring. 

One  privilege  belonging  to  her  position  Miss  George  had  not,  perhaps, 
valued  so  highly  as  she  might  have  done.  It  was  that  of  coming  down  in 
vhite  muslin  with  Augusta  after  dinner  whenever  she  liked.  Little 
deepy  Sarah,  and  the  aggrieved  Lydia,  would  be  popped  into  white 
alic6  and  disposed  of  between  the  sheets  ;  but  Miss  George  and  Augusta 
were  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  intoxicating  scene  if  they  felt  so  inclined. 

3Ir.  Butler,  nodding  ofl*  over  the  paper.    Mrs.  Butler  at  her  davenport, 

vriting  civil  notes,  one  ailer  another,  in  her  large   even  handwriting. 

Catherine  and  Georgina  strumming  on  the  pianoforte.     The  back-room 

qmte  daik,  and  the  tea  stagnating  on  a  small  table  near  the  doorway. 

Hus  vaa  when  there  was  nobody  there.     When  there  was  company  the 

aspect  of  things  was  very  different.     Both  the  chandeliers   would   be 

lighted,  the  round  sofa  wheeled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room.     Three 

Imc^  wotdd  be  sitting  upon  it  with  their  backs  turned  to  one  another ; 

Gforguia  and  a  friend,  in  lull  evening  dress,  suppressing  a  yawn,  would 

be  looking  over  a  book  of  photographs. 

"Do  you  like  this  one  of  me?  "  Georgina  would  say,  with  a  slight 
increase  of  animation.  "  Oh,  what  a  horrid  thing  I ''  the  young  lady 
voold  reply ;  "  if  it  was  me,  I  should  bum  it — indeed  I  should.  And 
ii  that  your  sister  ? — a  Silvy  I  am  sure.*'  **  Yes,  my  cousin  Richard  can- 
not bear  it ;  he  says  she  looks  as  if  her  neck  was  being  wrung."  In 
ibe  meantime,  Catherine  Butler,  kindly  attentive  and  smiling,  would  be 
talking  to  old  Lady  Shiverington,  and  trying  to  listen  to  her  account  of  her 
latt  influenza,  while  Mrs.  Butler,  with  her  usual  tact,  was  devoting  herself 
to  the  next  grander  lady  present.  Madame  de  Tracy,  after  being  very 
animated  all  dinner-time,  would  be  sitting  a  little  subdued  with  her 
hn  before  her  eyes.  Coflec  would  be  handed  round  by  the  servants. 
After  which  the  climax  of  the  evening  would  be  attained,  the  door 
voold  fly  open,  and  the  gentlemen  come  straggling  up  from  dinner,  while 
tea  on  silver  trays  was  being  served  to  the  expectant  guests. 

Mr.  Butler,  with  a  laugh,  disappears  into  the  brilliantly -lighted  back- 
loom  with  a  couple  of  congenial  white  neckcloths,  while  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
the  great  railway  contractor,  treads  heavily  across  the  room  to  his 
hostess  and  asks  if  these  are  some  more  of  her  young  ladies  ?  and  how 
vas  it  that  they  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  their  company  at  dinner  ? 
**My  daughter  Augusta  is  only  twelve,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  is  not 
thinking  of  coming  out,"  Mrs.  Butler  would  say ;  *^  and  that  is  Miss 
George,  my  children's  governess.  It  amuses  her  to  come  down,  poor 
prL    Have  you  had  any  tea  ?  " 

Miss  George,  far  from  being  amused  by  all  this  brilliancy,  generally 
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kept  carefully  out  of  the  way ;  but  on  this  particular  evening,  after  the 
five  o'clock  tea  at  the  studio,  she  had  been  haunted  by  a  vague  curiosity 
and  excitement,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  must  come  down — as  if  it  would  be 
horrible  to  sit  all  alone  and  silent  in  the  schoolroom,  out  of  reach,  out  of 
knowledge,  out  of  sight,  while  below,  in  the  more  favoured  drawing-room, 
the  people  were  all  alive  with  interest,  and  expectation,  and  happiness. 

Just  before  dinner  she  had  met  Madame  de  Tracy  on  the  stain, 
fastening  her  bracelets  and  running  down  in  a  great  hurry.  Catherine 
looked  up  at  her  and  smiled  as  she  made  way,  and  the  elder  ladj, 
who  was  brimming  over  with  excitement  and  discretion,  and  longing 
to  talk  to  every  one  on  the  subject  which  absorbed  her,  said, — 

"  Ah,  Miss  George,  I  see  you  found  out  our  secret  this  afternoon — not 
a  word  to  the  children.  Mr.  Beamish  is  coming  to-night  after  dinner  to 
^ak  to  my  brother.     Hush  I  some  one  is  on  the  stairs."  ' 

Miss  George  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  establishment  who  sup-  ■ 
mised   that  something  was   going  on.      Madame   de   Tracy's  vehement 
undertones  had  roused  the  butlar's  curiosity  ;  he  had  heard  the  master 
of  the   house   confessing   that   he    was   not   totally  unprepared  ;    while 
Mrs.  Butler  was  late  for  dinner,  an  unprecedented  evept,  and  had  been 
seen  embracing  her  daughter  with  more  than  usual  effusion,  in  her  room 
upstairs.  Mrs.  Butler  was  one  of  those  motherly  women  entirely  devoted  te 
their  husbands  and  children,  and  who  do  not  care  very  much  for  anybody 
else  in  all  the  world,  except  so  far  as  they  are  conducive  to  the  happinesi    j 
of  their  own  family.     She  worked,  thought,  bustled,  wrote  notes,  arrangecl 
and  contrived  for  her  husband  and  children.     Her  davenport  was  a  sort 
of  handmill,  at  which  she  ground  down  paper,  pens,  monograms,  stampi^ 
regrets,  delights,  into  notes,  and  turned  them  out  by  the  dozen,     ttr 
standard  was  not  a  very  high  one  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  but  Al 
acted  industriously  up  to  it  such  as  it  was,  and  although  her  maternil    '' 
heart  was  stirred  with  sympathy,  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  guests  and 
make  small  talk  as  usual.     I  do  not  think  that  one  of  them,  from  her 
manner,  could  have  guessed  how  she  longed  secretly  to  be  rid  of  them  all 

Catherine  George,  who  was  only  the  little  governess  and  looker-on,  felt 
her  heart  stirred  too  as  she  dressed  in  her  little  room  upstairs  to  come 
down  after  dinner ;  unconsciously  she  took  more  than  usual  pains  with 
herself;  she  peered  into  her  looking-glass,  and  plumed  and  smoothed  out 
her  feathers  like  a  bird  by  the  side  of  a  pool.  ^ 

She  thought  her  common  gown  shabby  and  crumpled,  and  she  pulled  1 
out  for  the  first  time  one  of  those  which  had  been  lying  by  ever  since  she 
had  left  her  own  home.  This  was  a  soft  India  muslin,  prettily  made  up 
with  lace  and  blue  ribbons.  Time  had  yellowed  it  a  little,  but  it  was 
none  the  worse  for  that,  and  if  the  colours  of  the  blue  ribbons  had  faded 
somewhat,  they  were  all  the  softer  and  more  harmonious.  With  her 
rough  dark  hair  piled  up  in  a  knot,  she  looked  like  a  little  Sir  Joshua 
lady  when  she  had  tied  the  bead  necklace  that  encircled  her  round 
little  throat,  and  then  she  came  down  and  waited  for  Augusta  in  the 
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OBpCj  drawing -room.     Catherine  was  one  of  tbose  people  who    grow 

suddenly  l»eautiful  at  times,  as  there  are   others  who  become  amiable 

£1  at  once,  or  who  have  flashes  of  wit,  or  good  spirits ;  Catherine's  odd 

ffldJen  loveliness  was  like  an  inspiration,  and  I  don't  think  she  knew  of 

il    The  little  thing  was  in  a  strange  state  of  sympathy  and  excitement. 

Sbe  tried  to  think  of  other  things,  but  her  thoughts  reverted  again  and 

igain  to  the  sunny  studio,  the  river  rusliing  by,  the  music,  the  kind 

jwmg  men,  and  the  beautiful,  happy  Catherine,  leaning  back  in  the  old 

orved  chair,  with  her  bright  eyes  shining  sis  she  listened  to  Beamish's 

ioog  stozy.       The  sun  had  set  since  he  had  told  it,  and  a  starlight  night 

was  now  reigning   overhead.     The  drawing-room  windows  were  open, 

letting  in  a  glimmer  of  stars  and  a  faint  incense  from  Catherine  Butler's 

Hoirers  outside  on  the  balcony.     Little  Miss  George  took  up  her  place  in 

I  »im€t  comer,  and  glanced  again  and  again  from  the  dull  drawing-room 

wall&u>  the  great  dazzling  vault  without,  until  the  stars  were  hidden  from 

\Mn  \)y  thft  hand  of  the  butler  who  came  in  to  pull  down  the  blinds  and 

li^  tbe  eitra  candles,  and  to  place  the  chairs  against  the  wall.     Whilst 

he  WIS  tlras  engaged  in  making  the  room  comfortable,  he  remarked  that 

*^iht  bdki  would  not  be  up  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  and  if  Miss  George 

ud  MsM  Augusta  would  please  to  take  a  little  ice  there  would  bo  plenty 

of  time  f" 

**  Tes,  certainly,"  said  Augusta ;  "  bring  some  directly,  Freeman."  And 
t  Ae  and  Miss  George  shared  their  little  feast  with  one  spoon  between  them. 
I  The  ladies  came  up  from  dinner,  and  Augusta  was  summoned  to  talk 
'C  to  them,  and  little  Miss  Gt?orge  was  left  alone  in  her  corner.  She  was 
^'te  happy,  although  she  had  no  one  to  speak  to :  she  was  absorbed  in 
i  ibe  romance  of  w^hich  she  had  conned  the  first  chapters,  and  of  which  the 
IteTcine  was  before  her  in  her  white  gauze  dress,  with  the  azalias  in 
W  hair. 

And  so  one  Catherine  gazed  wondering  and  speculating,  while  the 
ciher  sat  there  patiently  listening  to  the  old  ladies'  complaining  talk, — to 
Krries  of  doctors,  and  ailments,  and  old  ago,  and  approaching  death, 
coming   so  soon  after  the    brilliant    strains   of  youth,    and   music,  and 

romance. 

One  Catherine's  bright  cheeks  turned  very  pale  ;  the  other,  who  was 
cnly  looking  on,  blushed  up,  when  almost  immediately  after  the  tea-tray, 
the  door  opened,  and  Dick  and  Mr.  Beamish  walked  in  without  being 
announced.  Mrs.  Butler  looked  up  and  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand- 
Mr.  Butler  came  striding  forward  from  the  back-room.  Madame  de 
I  Tracy  put  up  her  eyrglass  ;  Catherine  Butler  looked  down,  but  she  could 
My  "  yes  "  quite  quietly  to  old  Lady  Shiverington,  who  asked,  in  a  loud 
fthisper,  if  that  was  Mr.  Beamish.  **  The  young  men  come  to  dinner,  my 
'lear,  time  after  time,"  said  the  old  lady,  nodding  her  ancient  head,  "  but 
they  are  all  so  much  alike  I  don't  know  one  from  another." 

And  so  this  wjis  all  that  Catherine  had  come  out  of  her  schoolroom  to 
«ee  ?    Charles  Butler  had  been  looking  on  too  from  the  other  end  of  the 
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room,  with  little  blinking  eyes  instead  of  dark  fawn-like  orbs,  and  at  tliis 
stage  of  the  proceedings  he  moved  out  of  the  way,  and  came  across  and 
sank  down,  much  to  Miss  George*s  alarm,  in  a  vacant  arm-chair  be»de 
her.  There  she  sat  in  her  muslin,  fair,  pretty,  soft,  with  shy,  quick, 
curious  glances  ;  and  there  sat  the  old  fellow  with  his  wrinkled  face  and 
thick  eyebrows :  she  need  not  have  been  afraid,  though  he  looked  some- 
what alarming.  K  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  was  standing  by,  could  have 
known  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  these  two  people,  he  might  have 
been  struck,  had  he  been  romantically  inclined,  by  the  duet  they  were 
unconsciously  playing. 

'^Matilda  has  been  in  great  force  to-night,"  thought  Mr.  Butler;  ''but 
her  confidences  are  overpowering,  whispery  mystery, — hiss,  hiss,  hiss- 
how  she  does  delight  in  a  love-affair.  If  it  had  been  poor  unlucky  Dick 
now — ^but  I  suppose  no  woman  of  sense  would  have  a  woi*d  to  say  to 
him,  and  he  will  make  a  terrible  fool  of  himself  sooner  or  later.  £h,  eh, 
we  have  all  made  fools  of  ourselves.  .  .  It  is  only  about  half  a  century 
since  I  first  saw  his  mother  under  the  lime-trees.  Poor  dear  I  Poor 
dear !  *'  and  the  old  fellow  began  to  beat  a  tune  to  a  dii^e  with  his  foot 
as  he  thought  of  what  was  past.  Meanwhile  Miss  George  was  playing 
her  treble  in  the  duet.  "  What  can  it  be  like,"  the  little  governess  was 
thinking,  "to  love,  to  be  loved,  actually  to  live  the  dreams  and  the 
stories  ?  Oh,  I  cannot  imagine  it !  Is  it  like  listening  to  music  ?  is  it 
like  that  day  when  we  climbed  the  hill  in  tiie  sunset,  my  mother  and  I, 
higher  and  higher,  and  it  was  all  like  heaven  in  the  valley  ?  Is  there  some 
secret  83mipathy  which  makes  quite  old  and  wrinkled  people  care  when  thej 
see  such  things,  or  does  one  only  cease  to  feel  in  time  ?  How  calm  Cathe- 
rine looks,  she  scarcely  speaks  to  Mr.  Beamish.  I  can  see  Madame  de 
Tracy  smiling  and  nodding  her  head  to  her  across  the  room.  Can  people  ^ 
care  really  and  truly  and  with  all  their  hearts,  and  give  no  more  sign!  i 
What  should  I  do  il'  I  were  Catherine  ?     Ah,  what  am  I  thinking  ?  " 

Here  Mr.  Butler  suddenly  gave  a  grunt  and  said, — 

'*  I  am  quite  convinced  the  fault  of  all  arm-chairs  is  that  they  are 
not  made  deep  enough  in  the  seat ;  my  legs  are  quite  cramped  and  stiff 
from  that  abominable  contrivance  in  which  I  have  been  sitting.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  my  brother  can  go  to  sleep  in  it  night  after  night  in  the  way 
he  does."  . 

"  Isn't  Mr.  Butler's  arm-chair  comfortable  ?  "  said  Catherine  smiling.  ^ 
"  The  children  and  I  have  always  looked  at  it  with  respect  :  we  never  1 
should  venture  to  sit  in  it,  or  not  to  think  it  deep  enough  in  the  seat." 

"  I  see  Mr.  Beamish  is  not  too  sliy  to  occupy  the  chair  of  state,"  said 
old  Mr.  Butler,  glancing  at  Catherine  from  under  his  thick  eyebrows, 
and  unconsciously  frightening  her  into  silence. 

Catherine  was  oppressed  by  circumstance,  and  somewhat  morbid  by 
nature,  as  people  are  who  have  lively  imaginations,  and  are  without  the 
power  of  expansion.  She  had  lived  with  dull  people  all  her  life,  and  had 
never  learnt  to  talk  or  to  tliink.    Her  stepmother  was  a  tender-hearted 
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eft-iutuied  Bad  woman,  who  was   accustomed  t 
of  things.     Mrs.   Gwrge  had  two  dozen   little 
,  irhich  ebe  milst  have   »aid  over  many  ihouaand  timeH  in  the 
e  of  ber  life  j  and  which  Catherine  had  betn  accuatonied  hitherto  to 
tfat  after  her,  and  to  think  of  aa  enough  fur  all  the  exigencisB  and 
Mphjr  of  lifo.     Bui   cow  everything  was  changing,  and  she   was 
>  to  )d«ft  tboiighta  for   herself,  and  tn  want  words  to  put  them 
with  the  thoughtH  and  the  words,  alaa  i   came  the  longing  lor 
^r  Ktrunge  new  discoveries,  and  to  tell  her  what  they 
[  But  it  was  Dot  old  Charles  Butier  to  whom  she  could  talk.     She 

■  thv  room. 
KBeanwh  was  there  installed:  they  were  all  welcoming  him  for  the 
r  Uteir  beloved  princess.     "  Ah,  what  am  I  thinking  I  "  thought 

une  ngiun,  ''  would  there  be  any  one  in  the  world  to  care  if " 

lid  not   finish  the  sentence,  but  a  vague  impossibility,  in  the  shape 
with  sleepy  eyes  and  without  a  name,  passed  through  her 
e  would  have  it,  Dick  Butler  came  sauntering  up  at  this 
I  Blarted  and  blu^ed  aa  u^ual,  and  ber  visioiis  vanished. 

I  if  be  must  see  them  flying  away. 

ick,  with  bis  short-sighted  eyes,  who  saw  the  little  fancies 

Ut  there  were  others  present  who  were  more  experienced 

fto  what  was  passing.     Madame  de  Tracy  was  a  woman  of 

»n,  who  Bcarcely  knew  any  of  the  people  present,  and 

l.odT  to  talk  to  ;  and  ho  it  happened  that  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of 

.-47,  she  began  to  think  that  her  nephew  had  beun  conversing  quite 

■gh  with  Miss  George. 

world  might  have  heard  what  he  was  saying  to  her.     Dick 

f  telling  Miss  George  about  Normandy,  about  the  beautiful  old 

KUi«  churches  titmcd  into  barns,  talking  Murray  and  little  else. 

s  best  known  to  himself  he  liked  telling  of  the  places  he  had 

altliough  he  said  but  little  of  the  people  he  bad  known  there. 

■  George  was  a  good  linener,  she  said  not  ifiuch,  but  her  bright 

!  brightened  aa  he  went  on  witli  his  stories.     They  were  prosy 

e  people  might  have  thought.     His  uncle  had  joined  in  once 

laimcd,    "  Spare  us   the   description  of  the   next   church   you 

S,  Itichard;"  but  Catherine  George  liked  every  word,  and  listened 

>light«d  sttendoD.     Catherine  listened;  she  bad  betUr  fur  have  sat 

_  .  ul  aJone  in  her  schoolroom,  poor  diild,  witli  her  candJe-euds  and 

^m  of  what  might  have  been. 

^^■tv  in  life,  when  people  have  outlived  the  passionate  impatience  of 
^^P  when  Uie  mad  wild  longings  are  quieted,  and  tlie  things  their  own, 
BPSfl,  aed  DO  longer  valued,  for  which  they  would  have  given  their  lives 
r  *-i-_[ni,g  ago — wheu  people  are  sober  and  matter-of-fact,  when  they 
>!'  itliDoat  forgotten  tliat  strange  impetuous  self  of  former  days,  it  is 
3  hlama  and  to  phou-phoo,  to  crush  and  brush  away  the  bright 
1  bubbles  wliidi  the  children  are  making  in  their  play.     Madame 
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de  Tracy  did  not  feel  one  moment's  remorse,  eentimental  as  she  was,  wIm 
she  came  across  and  interrupted  little  Catherine's  happj  balf-hoory  u 
Dick  in  his  eloquent  talk. 

Dick  was  asking  Catherine  what  she  thought  of  the  five  o'clock  t« 
''  We  had  music,  uncle  Charles,  hadn't  we,  Miss  George  7  Beamiah  pbjt 
first  fiddle,  Ah  H  voglio  hen  assai^  a  Neapolitan  air,  uncle  Charles.  Nobod 
ever  sung  it  to  you."  And  Dick,  who  was  excited  and  in  high  q)iril 
began  humming  and  nodding  his  head  in  time.  He  suddenly  stopped- 
old  Charles  made  a  warning  sign.  ^Miss  George  was  present  and  knmi 
all  about  it ;  don't  be  afraid,  she  is  discretion  itself  and  of  course  ws  a 
all  thinking  about  the  same  thing.     What  is  the  use  of  pretending  7  " 

*^  If  Mias  George  is  discretion  itself,  that  quite  alters  the  case,**  m 
Mr.  Butler. 

Meanwhile  Dick  was  going  on, — ^^  Look  at  uncle  Hervej  perfonmi 
the  pere  noble,  and  making  Beamish  look  fi)oli8h.  Dear  old  Beamuli, 
shouldn't  let  him  marry  Catherine  if  he  was  not  the  best  fellow  in  d 
whole  world." 

'^  My  niece  is  fortunate  to  have  secured  such  a  paragon,"  said  Ghaik 
showing  his  sympathy  by  a  little  extra  dryness. 

<<  Their  faces  are  something  alike,  I  think,"  said  Miss  George,  timidlf 
"  **  they  seem  very  well  suited." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dick :  "  5,000Z.  a  year  in  prospect — what  can  b 
more  suitable  7     If  they  had  no  better  reason  for  wanting  to  get  manid 
than  because  they  were  in  love  with  one  another,  then  you  should  hai 
the  hue-and-cry  their  affectionate  relatives  can  raise." 
"  Quite  right  too,"  said  old  Mr.  Butler. 
Catherine  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 

"You  don't  think  it  quite  right,  do  you,  Miss  George 7"  said  ttii: 
and  then  his  aunt  came  up  and  carried  him  off. 

"  Young  fellows  like  Dick  often  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,"  flAi 
old  Butler,  kindly,  as  Catherine  sat  looking  ailer  the  two  as  they  waUcil 
away  arm-in-arm.  *  **  Depend  upon  it,  my  nephew  would  no  more  inAl 
to  marry  upon  an  incompetence  than  I  should.  Eemember,  he  is  not  te; 
man  to  endure  privation  except  for  his  own  amusement." 

He  spoke  so  expressively,  blinking  his  little  grey  eyes,  that  the  gU 
looked  up  curiously,  wondering  whether  he  could  mean  anything.  All  di 
evening  she  had  been  sitting  there  in  her  white  gown,  feeling  like  a  sfasdif 
a  thing  of  no  account  amoDg  all  this  living  people,  a  blank  in  the  dosefli 
written  page,  a  dumb  note  in  the  music.  A  sort  of  longing  had  confl 
over  her  to  be  alive,  to  make  music  too  ;  and  now  to  be  warned  ever^j 
to  be  acting  a  part  ever  so  small  in  this  midsummer  night's  dresdSr 
was  enough  to  thrill  her  sad  little  childish  heart  with  excitemeiii 
Could  he  bo  warning  her  ?  Then  it  came  like  a  flash,  and  her  heart  bcgtf 
to  beat  faster  and  faster.  There  was  something  possible  afler  all  beside 
governessing  and  lesson-books  in  her  dull  life,  something  to  beware  (^i  ^ 
give  interest,  even  the  interest  of  danger  to  the  monotonous  road.    To  b* 


r,  ^iTiag  to  diink  the  night  calm  into  her  veins. 

jplaoet  mj  itar  I  wonder  ?  "  the  govemeBB  was 
^Mmrfiuty  it  qiarklee ;  it  seems  to  be  dancing  in  space.  How 
ranes  and  shineB ;  bow  the  stars  blaze  beyond  the  house-tops ! 
le  erer  tell  me  that  was  my  star  ?  Why  do  I  think  so  ?  *'  As 
^azed  at  the  heavens  and  thought  all  this,  not  in  words,  but 
Bensitive  flashes— down  below,  just  under  her  feet,  the  well  was 
into  which  the  p€)or  little  philosopher  was  doomed  to  tumble. 
IB  tmth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  wonder,  instead  of  up  overhead 
riifidl  shining  stars  of  good  promise  ? 

isi  to  little  Catherine  as  if  a  burst  of  sunshine  had  come  out 
■to  her  dull  life.  She  did  not  know  whence  or  how  it  came ; 
t  know  Tery  clearly  what  she  was  feeling ;  she  did  not  tell  her- 
e  ought  to  shut  her  heart  and*  ears  and  eyes,  until  some  one 
fortune  and  worldly  circumstances  came  across  her  way.  She 
renty  years  old,  impressionable,  soft-hearted.  What  can  her 
-dreams  have  taught  her  7  Can  she  have  learned  fh>m  them  to 
eople  who  are  kind,  to  be  careful  and  cautious  and  reserved — 
and  bury  the  natural  emotions  of  youth  ? 
le  first  time  in  her  short  life,  ideas,  fieelings,  sensations  hitherto 
',  and  unfelt,  came  crowding  upon  Catherine  George.  Eveiy- 
aed  changed,  although  she  walked  the  same  walks  in  the  square 
xL  the  same  mistakes  in  the  children's  exercises — sat  in  her  old 
the  schoolroom.  The  walls  seemed  to  have  opened  somehow  to 
■nF>fi»*"il»ftT-  crowd  of  strange  new  ideas,  of  ^Mlings  impossible  to 
to  define.  The  difierenoe  in  Catherine  was  not  greater  than 
h  a  passing  cloud  makes  in  the  sky,  or  a  burst  of  sunshine 
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time  everything  was  real  and  keen  enough  to  the  poor  little  thing,  of  vast 
meaning  and  moment — ^never  to  finish,  she  thought — ^never  to  seem  of 
import  less  vital — never,  ah,  never ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

What  Catherine  Wished  For. 

Fate,  which  for  some  time  past  seemed  to  have  strangely  overlookel 
the  thread  of  Catherine  Greorge's  existence,  now  suddenly  began  to  spin  it 
somewhat  &ster,  and  to  tie  a  few  knots  in  the  loose  little  string.  For  oM 
thing,  Madame  de  Tracy's  thread  flew  so  fast,  that  it  was  apt  to  entangll 
itself  with  others  alongside,  and  it  wotdd  set  all  those  round  about  flyiqg 
with  the  vibrations  of  its  rapid  progress. 

Dick  was  a  great  deal  in  Eaton  Square  at  this  time,  more  than  he  hi4 
ever  been  before.  The  house  was  not  generally  so  pleasant,  as  it  "was  jnit 
then;  Madame  de  Tracy  was  there  bustling  about  and  enjoying  herseUi 
and  making  a  great  talk  and  life  and  stir.  Charles  Butler,  too,  was  m 
town,  and  often  with  his  sister,  and  Dick  was  unaffectedly  fond  of  hn 
uncle*s  society.  Everybody  used  to  scold  the  yoimg  painter  when  ht 
appeai-ed  day  by  day,  for  leaving  his  work ;  but  all  the  same  they  wonU 
not  let  him  go  back  to  it,  once  he  was  with  them. 

"  I  ought  to  go,''  Dick  wotdd  say,  as  he  remained  to  take  his  pleasant 
and  Catherine  coming  down  demurely  at  the  end  of  the  little  processiav^ 
never  knew  who  she  might  find  down  below.  One  great  triumph  Richaiilj 
had  to  announce.  He  had  sold  his  picture,  and  got  a  good  price  for  it;  i 
although  he  hesitated,  to  the  dealer's  surprise,  when  it  came  to  paitafij 
with  his  beloved  fishwife.  He  had  also  received  an  order  for  tl^*] 
^^  Country-cart,"  as  soon  as  it  should  be  finished,  and  once  again  he  sfll^ 
at  luncheon — 

"  Miss  George,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  put  you  into  my  cart."        •  *! 

Some  shy  impulse  made  her  refuse — she  saw  Mrs.  Butler  looking  prifll:; 
and  severe,  and  Madame  de  Tracy  imconsciously  shaking  her  head,    h  '■ 
seemed  very  hard.     Catherine  nearly  cried  afterwards,  when  she  woke  up 
in  the  night  and  wondered  whether  Richard  had  thought  her  ungrateful  ' 
What  could  he  think  after  all  his  kindness  ?  why  had  she  been  so  shy  and 
foolishly  reserved  ?    .    ..."  No,  Lydia,  it  was  William  the  Conqueror 
who  came  over  in  1066,  not  Julius  Caesar." 

Meanwhile  Richard  the  Conqueror,  Butler  Caesar,  went  about  hii 
business  and  his  pleasure  with  feelings  quite  unwounded  by  anything 
Catherine  coidd  do  or  say ;  when  she  saw  him  again,  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  her  refusal,  and  to  her  delight  and  surprise  his  manner  was  quits 
unchaoged  and  as  kind  as  ever.  What  trifles  she  pondered  over  and 
treasured  up  I  It  was  like  the  old  German  stories  of  twigs  and  dried 
leaves  carefully  coimted  and  put  away  in  the  place  of  gold  pieces — chanc8 
encounters — absurdities — ^she  did  not  know  what  she  was  about. 
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Madune  de  Tmcjf  who  nefcr  let  go  an  idea,  or  who  let  it  go  a 

timei4o  refcuni  to  it  agpin  and  again  at  stroy  intenrala,  shook  her 

at  all  theae  chanoe  meetiDga.    Her  departure  waa  approaching — her 

loe  woold  be  removed— the  ooold  not  bear  to  think  of  what  might 

ii^pen  in  her  abeenoe,  and  ahe  had  Bpoke%  to  Mrs.  Butler  of  a 

£>r  appealing  to  Dkk*9  own  better  feelings. 
'Mj  dear  Matilda  I  I  entreat,  jou  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Diok 
bear  no  remonstnaoei*'  Mrs.  Butler  cried.  <<  I  will  see  that  all  is  rig^ht, 
if  needs  be,  Miss  Geozge  must  go.  I  have  a  most  tempting  account 
tAk  German  govemess.  Charles  told  me  to  bring  Miss  Qeorge  to  his 
iaie  on  Friday,  but  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  that  she  should  not  be  of 
spartjr.*- 

Fdot  QBOonacious  little  Catherine !    She  would  have  died  of  horror, 
lank,  if  she  had  guessed  how  quietly  the  secrets  of  her  heart  were  dis- 

ic  bystanders,  as  she  went  on  her  way,  singing  her 
words.     It  was  a  foolish  song,  perhaps,  about  silly  things ; 
NftlhaTaiaalliat  sang  it  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  true. 

er,  the  giver  of  the  proposed  entertainment,  was  one  of 
of  waste  of  good  material  which  are  so  often  to  be  met 
ritt  a  ffe  world  :  a  tender-hearted  man  with  few  people  to  love 
HB^  Sfwg  alone,  with  no  nearer  ties  than  other  people's  children  ;  a 
in  of  ability  who  had  never  done  anything  except  attend  to  the 
DQionpIacea  of  life :  and  these  were  always  better  arranged  and  con- 
)ikd  at  Lanibswold  than  anywhere  else,  for  he  knew  what  should  be 
ne  and  how  to  make  other  people  do  it,  and  perhaps  gave  an  atteu- 
a  and  effort  to  small  things  which  should  have  gone  elsewhere.  It  was 
tibdly  spirit  in  a  wrinkled,  uglyj  cranky  old  body.  Charles  Butler's  hook 
Me  and  protruding  teeth  and  fierce  eyebrows,  his  contradictoriness  and 
ttih  little  laugh,  were  crimes  of  nature,  so  to  speak,  for  they  frightened 
aay  women  and  children  and  timid  people.  They  had  frightened  Charles 
fctler  himself  into  mistrusting  his  own  powers,  into  believing  that  there 
ni  lomething  about  him  which  must  inevitably  repel :  they  had  destroyed 
kii  life,  his  best  chance  for  happiness.  He  was  a  diffident  man ;  for  years 
fc bad  doubted  and  hesitated  and  waited;  waited  for  this  sad  lonely  aching 
bU  i^  which  had  come  upon  him  now.  His  little  nephews  and  nieces, 
^cver,  had  learnt  not  to  be  afraid  of  him  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year 
rben  it  was  his  custom  to  ask  tliem  all  down  for  the  day  to  Lambswold 
n  honour  of  his  god-daughter  Augusta's  birthday.  They  often  stayed 
^re  at  other  times,  but  this  one  day  was  the  happiest  of  all,  they  thought. 
It  came  in  midsummer  with  a  thrill  of  sweetness  in  the  air,  with  the  song 
f  the  thrush,  when  the  strawberry-heads  were  hanging  full  and  crimson, 
'hen  all  the  roses  were  flushing.  Little  Sarah  used  to  say  she  thought 
-ambswold  was  a  pink  place. 

It  was  an  old-iashioned  coimtry-house,  standing  in  the  hollow  of  two 
ulh,  with  a  great  slope  in  front  and  a  wide  plenteous  world  of  wheat-fields, 
mniteads,  and  straggling  nut-woods  to  gaze  at  from  the  dining-room 
VOL.  XIV.— KO.  80.  8* 
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windows  and  the  terrace.     There  were  rimng  green  meads  on  either  a 
and  at  the  back  of  it  kitchen-gardens,  fruit-walls,  and  gFeenhouses  nd 
farm-buildingK,  all  in  excellent  order  and  admirably  kept 

"  Oh,  Miss  George,  how  sorry  yon  must  be  not  to  come,"  Algy  would  aj. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  strry,"  Catherine  honestly  answered  in  her  childii 
voice  ;  for  she  had  not  yet  outgrown  the  golden  age  when  all  things  oi 
and  beckon,  and  the  apples  and  the  loaves  and  the  cakes  cry^.  Come  ei 
ud,  come  eat  us,  and  the  children  wandering  in  faiiy-land  reply.  We  com 
we  come.  She  loved  cakes  and  apples  and  all  good  things  still,  and  kd 
not  reached  to  the  time  when  it  is  no  penalty  to  be  deprived  of  thai 
But  she  had  to  pay  the  price  of  her  youth  ;  and  to  those  who  are  tied  mi 
bound  down  by  circumstance,  youth  is  often,  indeed,  only  a  bleflri|| 
turned  into  a  curse.  It  consumes  with  its  own  lire  and  tears  witli  its  ow 
strength.  And  so  when  Catherine  vrith  a  sinking  heart  heard  them  il 
talking  over  arrangements  for  spending  a  day  in  Paradise  with  the  angd 
— so  it  seemed  to  her — and  not  one  word  was  spoken  to  include  her  in  ll 
scheme  ;  when  she  guessed  that  she  was  only  to  be  left  in  the  schoolrooH 
which  represented  all  her  enjoyment,  all  her  hopes,  her  beginning  an 
ending — then  a  great  wave  of  disappointment  and  wishing  and  regretlim 
seemed  to  overflow  and  to  choke  the  poor  little  instructress  of  youth,  thi 
superior  mind  whose  business  in  life  it  was  to  direct  others  and  to  lam 
the  way  to  tlie  calm  researches  of  science,  instead  of  longing  childishly  fti 
the  strawberries  of  life.    But  there  were  strawberries  ripening  for  Catherint 

One  afternoon  she  was  with  the  children,  crossing  the  road  to  the  hoiM| 
they  were  carrying  camp-stools,  work,  reels,  scissors,  the  Heir  of  ReddA 
covered  in  brown  paper,  for  reading  aloud  ;  the  Boy's  Own  MagatiK^ 
Peter  Farley,  A  Squib ;  Sandy,  tightly  clasped  round  the  neck  by  AfffHt, 
a  rug  and  various  other  means  for  passing  an  hour  :  when  sudddk 
Catherine's  eyes  began  to  brighten  as  they  had  a  trick  of  doing,  Sm^ 
made  a  gasping  attempt  at  a  bark,  and  little  Sarah  rushing  forwild^ 
embraced  a  young  gentleman  affectionately  round  the  waist.  He  iM. 
standing  on  tlie  side  of  the  pavement,  and  laughing  and  saying,-*-*^  Dv 
you  always  walk  out  with  all  tliis  luggage  ?  " 

"  We  have  only  a  very  few  things,"  said  little  Sarah.  "  Are  yo» 
coming  to  our  house  ?     Oh,  Richard,  is  it  arranged  about  the  picnic  ?  " 

"  The  carriage  has  not  come  back  yet,  there's  nobody  at  home.  Ofc^ 
Dick,  do  wait  and  have  tea  with  us,"  cried  Lydia. 

"  I  think  you  might  as  well,"  Augusta  said,  in  an  aggrieved  tone,— = 
"  but  I  suppose  you  won't,  because  we  are  children." 

"  Oh,  do,  do,  do,  do,  do,"  said  Algy,  hopping  about  with  poor  Sandff 
still  choking,  for  a  partner. 

"  I  want  to  see  my  aunt  and  settle  about  Lambswold,"  said  Eicharff 
walking  along  with  Miss  George.     "  I  think  we  shall  have  a  fine  day." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  Catherine  answered. 

"  You  are  coming,  of  course  ?  "  said  Dick,  following  them  upstairs  ifl** 
the  sehoolroom. 
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''I  am  gshig  U>  mi  mj  nietn,**  said  GaUieriiiey  blnflhiiig  np. '  She 

Mk  dF  te  bomit  m  Ab  ipoke,  and  poiihed  back  ber  black  doad  of 

_». 

fiiobaid  AoQ^  CMMriiw  koked  much  prettier,  when  she  went 
riBr%Uiiihing  ilOl  and  oonMiaedf  wiih  disherelled  looks,  than  when  she 
■a  domi  dl  nsatiy  winelihflfl  and  trimmed  a  few  minutes  after,  and*  sat 
IB  deB'Qrd]^  a4  via  tea-eaddj^. 

Ooteide  die  mar  bare  l«*ed  prim  and  demnre,~inside  she  was 
fier  than  anj  of  tihe  children,  as  she  sat  there  with  her  radiant  down* 
t  cjes  reflected  on  the  teapot.    Nerer  was  a  goest  more  wekome,  and 
0^  than  Siehaird  at  his  little  consins'  tea-table.    He  was  to 
en  faj  tiiem  all  at  onoe ;  he  was  to  have  the  arm-ohair ;  be  was 
faia  IkToarite  cop.    He  dhose  Algy's  little  old  mug,  to  the 
tMhmfn  wontanM  of  iaoghter. 

^  •!  Aink  I  ahall  make  this  my  dinner,"  said  Didc.  **  A  slice  and  a 
%ril  el  Mrk  bread*and-biitter  will  be  aboat  enough — ^I  don't  want  to 
%a«pMidfcr  boepitalitjr,  but  praj,  why  is  it  cut  so  very  thick  ?  ** 
"]MI|ea  like  it?"  said  Lydia,  anxiondy.  ^I  will  go  and  b^ 
for  a  small  piece  of  cake  for  yon." 
and  Miss  Geoige  began  to  laugh,  Dick  said  he  was  not 
to  cake,  and  insisted  upon  eatitig  his  thick  bread-and-butter. 
Be  children  despatched  theirs,  and  chattered  and  enjoyed  his  jokes,  and 
•dU  the  little  governess  at  her  tea-tray.  The  coachmen  were,  as  usual, 
fM^iDg  in  the  court. 

Again  came  the  sunshine  streaming  through  the  window.  Dick's  hair 
W  sU  brushed  up,  and  his  grey  eyes  were  twinkling.  The  children's 
If^  S{iirit8  and  delight  were  infectious ;  all  Miss  George's  primness,  too, 
to  have  melted  away  ;  pretty  little  looks  of  expression  of  interest, 
were  coming  and  going  in  her  round  face.  One  of  the  golden 
Uf  hours  which  are  flying  about  all  over  the  world  had  come  to  them. 
IWjr  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  but  it  was  there. 

Catherine  was  still  presiding  at  her  little  feast,  when  the  carriage  came 
kme  with  Charles  Butler  and  the  two  elder  ladies,  who  were  surprised  to 
kir  imusual  shouts  of  laughter  coming  from  the  schoolroom. 

"  They  all  seem  very  merry,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  stopping  with  her  hand 
•n  the  lock. 

"I  am  certain  I  heard  Richards  voice,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  to 
Quffles,  who  was  toiling  up  more  slowly,  and  as  Mrs.  Butler  opened  the 
^)  to  one  person  within  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  fun  and  the  merriment, 
•0  the  laughter  and  brightness,  escaped  with  a  rush,  and  left  the  room 
<iuite  empty. 

''Oh,  mamma,"  said  Lydia,  sighing  from  contentment,  ''we  have  had 
"Kh  ihn,  Dick  has  been  having  tea  with  us  out  of  Algy's  old  n\ug." 
"So  I  perceive,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  with  a  glance  at  Catherine. 
''  Come  in,  oome  in,"  cried  the  children,  hospitably,  ''do  come  in  too." 
"I  dunk  you  may  come  tipetaiia  to  us,"   aaid  their  mother,  after 
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a  moment's  hesitation,  "for  our  tea  is  ready  in  the  drawing-room." 
And  then  somehow  to  Catherine, — it  was  like  a  dream — all  the  gay  little 
iigures  disappeared,  dancing  off,  chattering  and  talking  still,  with  Sandj 
barking  after  them.  The  sunset  was  still  shining  in,  but  the  beautiM 
glowing  colours  had  changed  to  glare.  Dick  had  risen  from  his  plaoei 
when  the  two  aunts  entered,  and  he  seemed  to  vanish  away  quite  naturally 
with  the  rest.  It  was,  indeed,  Hke  waking  up  from  a  happy  little  dream 
of  friends'  faces  and  brightness,  and  with  the  music  of  beloved  voices  still 
ringing  in  one's  ears,  to  find  oneself  alone  in  the  dark. 

Catherine  remained  sitting  at  the  tea-table  with  the  scraps  and  dregi| 
the  crumbled  bits  of  bread.  Algy's  half-eaten  slice, — ^Lydia's  cup  over- 
turned before  her.  She  sat  quite  still,  no  one  had  noticed  her,  even  Dick 
had  gone  off  without  saying  good-by.  As  on  that  day  at  the  studio,  t 
swift  pang  came  piercing  through  her.  She  felt  all  alone — suddenly  quiti 
alone — in  a  great  cruel  terrible  world  in  which  she  was  of  no  account,  ia' 
which  she  was  carried  along  against  her  will,  feeling — oh,  so  strangely — 
helpless  and  impotent.  She  did  not  know  what  she  wanted,  she  did  not 
know  what  she  feared,  but  she  shrunk  from  her  ovm  self  with  an  aching 
impatience. 

She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window  to  shake  her  new  terror  ofll 
She  looked  down  into  the  yard,  where  the  hard-working  coachman  was 
pumping  still,  and  a  couple  of  dogs  were  turning  over  and  over  in  play. 
Everything  was  ugly,  sad,  desolate,  that  had  been  so  gay  and  delightfal  a 
minute  before.     Utterly  depressed  and  bewildered,  the  poor  little  thiif  \ 
sat  down  on  the  window-sill,  and  leant  her  weary  head  against  the  paM^  j 
Eichard  Butler,  coming  down  a  few  minutes  later,  saw  her  through  dta 
half-open  door  still  sitting  there,  a  dark  little  figure  against  the  light.       1 

"  Good-night,  Miss  George,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  inflexion  in  his  vot%  \ 
coming  in  and  shaking  her  by  the  hand  ;  '^  and  thank  you  for  your  gooi  '^ 
tea ."    And  then  he  went  away. 

He  had  spoken  kindly  ;  he  had  said  something — nothing  ;  but  it  wM 
more  than  enough  to  make  her  happy  again.  As  for  Hichard  himself,  ^ 
was  vexed,  chafed,  disquieted.  He  had  had  a  little  talk  with  his  aunts 
upstairs,  which  had  made  him  indignant  and  angry.  They  had  taken  hi*" 
to  task  gently  enough  ;  but  all  that  they  said  jarred  upon  him,  and  stirreL 
up  secret  springs  of  which  they  had  no  conception.  He  could  hardly  coih* 
ccal  his  irritation  as  the  two  went  on,  blandly  pouring  out  their  advic* 
from  either  side  of  the  tea-table,  when  he  asked  whether  Miss  Geoi^g^ 
was  not  to  be  of  the  party. 

**  No ;  I  had  not  thought  of  inviting  Miss  George,"  said  Mrs.  Butlfl^ 
stiffly.     "  It  is  always  doubtful  in  these  cases  .  .  ." 

"  Not  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  mixin'  the  different  grades  of  society/ 
said  Hervey,  who  was  present,  cross-legged,  and  looking  like  the  Solomd* 
who  was  to  decide  all  difficulties. 

"  Danger,"  said  Richard ;  "  what  possible  danger  can  there  be  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  bring  her,"  grunted  Charles.     "  She  has  got  a  pM^ 
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of  nncomzDon  bright  eyes ;  and  I  suppose  there  are  strawberries  enough 
for  us  aU?" 

"  Or  we  might  take  down  a  pottle  on  purpose  for  Miss  George  of  an 
inferior  quality/*  Richard  said.  "  I  do  think  it  is  hard  lines  that  a  nice 
fittle  pretty  thing  like  that  should  be  shut  up  from  morning  to  night  in  a 

teuj  little  hole  of  a  sch " 

llrs.  Butler,  with  a  glance  at  Lydia,  who  was  standing  by,  absorbed  in 
&e  conversation,  hastened  to  interpose. 

*'  She  is  quite  admirable  and  excellent  in  her  own  way  (children,  go 
into  the  back  drawing-room) ;    but,  my  dear  Richard,  there  is   nothing 

more  undesirable  than  putting  people  iuto  false  positions The 

perscn  of  whom  you  speak  is  not  de  notre  classCj  and  it  would  be  but 
mistaken  kindness/* 

*'  Precisely  so,"  said  Ilervey,  much  pleased  with  the  expression,  "  Miss 
George  is  not  de  noter  classe" 

" Confound  notre  classe,''  said  Richard,  hastily. 
"Doa't  be  blasphemous,  Dick,"  said  his  uncle  Charles. 
And  then,  remembering  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  speak  in  such 
oompaDy,  the  young  man  stopped  short,  and  begged  Mrs.  Butler^s  pardon. 
Stft  was  pouring  out  small  black-looking  cups  of  tea,  and  looking 
cftadeJ  with  a  turned-down  mouth ;  and,  indeed,  the  maternal  autocrat 
waji  DOt  used  to  such  plain-talking. 

**  It  seems  to  mc,  Richard,  that  you  are  scarcely  the  person  to  provide; 
amusement  for  Miss  George,"  she  said. 

**  All,  Dick,''  cried  Madame  de  Tracy,  giving  a  little  shriek  and 
fcrg*;ttinpr  her  prudtinco;  she  could  keep  silence  no  longer.  *'  Be  cireful, 
my  dearest  boy  ;  do  not  let  yourself  be  carried  away  by  your  feelings.  1 
^w,ed — I  am  rapid  to  notice  things — I  have  trembled  ever  since  that 
dav  at  the   studio."     She  looked  so  anxious  and  so  concerned  between 

0 

btr  frizzy  curls  that  Dick  burst  out  laughing. 

••  So  this  ip  your  fine  scheme  ?  No,  you  have  not  guessed  right,  aunt 
Maiiii-ii.  Poor  little  Miss  George  is  not  dangerous  for  nie,  but  I  cannot 
U.p  losing  my  temper  when  I  hear  persons  of  sense  using  the  wicked  old 
commonplaces  which  have  made  so  many  people  miserable,  and  which  con- 
titnni  a  poor  child  to  such  a  dreary,  unsiitisfactorji  mockery  of  existence. 
Then*,  h\\Q  is  just  as  well-mannered  and  pretty  as  Georgie  or  Catherine  ; 
?iri  1  I  am  not  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  her  company  lor  fear  of 
Uinq  contaminated,"  cried  Dick  in  a  fume. 

*•  Ah,  my  poor  Dick,"  said  ^ladame  de  Tracy,  "you  arc  unconscious, 
pcrliapp,  of  the  sentiment ;   but  I  fear  it  is  there." 

*'l  am  speaking  from  no  personal  feeling,"  cried  Dick,  still  angry  ; 
at:«l  to  Madame  de  Tracy  at  least  his  words  carried  conviction  at  the  time. 
(But  was  it  so,  I  wonder;  and  had  Miss  George's  soft,  pretty  eyes  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  ?)  "It  is  a  mere  sense  of  fairness  and  justice," 
l^ick  went  on,  "which  would  make  me  dislike  to  see  any  fellow- creature 
Wdly  used  ;  and  if  I  have  spoken  half-a-dozen  words  of  kindness  to  her, 
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it  was  because  ....  It  is  no  use  staying  anj  longer,  I  shall  onif 
offend  more  and  more.  Gocd-night."  And  then  he  suddenly  took  up  hii 
hat  and  went  away.  On  his  way  downstairs,  he  relieved  his  mind  by  being 
even  more  kind  than  usual  to  a  person  whom  he  considered  unjustlj 
treated  by  the  world  in  general  and  his  aunts  in  particular. 

Women  usually  respect  a  man  when  he  is  angry,  even  when  he  is  ia 
the  wrong,  and  Richard  was  not  in  the  'wrong.  "  I  think  for  once  I  wai 
mistaken,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy ;  "  and  yet  people  are  not  always  con- 
scious of  their  own  feelings.  But,  under  the  circumstances,  we  mint 
take  Miss  George,  or  Dick  will  fancy  ..." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  all  wish  it,"  said  Mrs.  Butler.  "  Will  you  hftvt 
any  more  tea,  Matilda  ?  Now,  children,  what  are  you  all  about  ?  Yoft 
may  go  and  ask  Miss  George  to  the  picnic ;  and  then  come  up  and  hd^ 
me  to  dress." 

Meanwhile  Richard  was  walking  away,  biting  and  pulling  Ui 
moustache.  He  went  along  Eaton  Square  until  he  came  to  the  public* 
house  at  the  comer  of  Hobart  Place.  There  he  was  stopped  by  a  crowd 
of  children  and  idlers  who  had  taken  up  their  position  on  the  pavemezifi 
for  Mr.  Punch  was  squeaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice  from  his  pulpit,  ani 
they  had  all  gathered  round  to  listen  to  his  morality.  The  children  htl, 
already  taken  up  their  places  in  the  stalls  and  were  sitting  in  a  row  OB 
the  curb-stone.  "  Ookedookedookedoo,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  "  where's  tte 
babby  ?    Throw  the  babby  out  of  window.'* 

"Dock!  dere  it  go,"  cried  another  baby,  sitting  in  the  gutter  ani 
clapping  its  dirty  little  hands. 

Richard  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look  at  Punch's  antics :  going  on  w 
his  reflections  meanwhile.     It  seemed  to  him   as  if  the  world,  as  it  i^ 
called,  was  a  great  cruel  Punch,  remorselessly  throwing  babies  and  <klp 
dren  out  of  window,  and  Miss  George  among  the  rest,  while  the  peopll' 
looked  on  and  applauded,  and  Toby  the  philosopher  sat  by  quite  indiiflfe-  7 
rent  in  his  frill  collar. 

"  That  poor  little  thing,"  he  was  thinking,  "  her  wistful,  helpless  glanceB- 
move  me  with  pity ;  was  there  ever  a  more  innocent  little  scapegoat  ?    Ob, 
those  women  I  their  talk  and  their  assumption  and  suspicions  make  me  » 
angry  I  can  scarcely  c«ntain  myself.     De  noire  classe^^  and  he  b^an  tt) 
laugh  again,  while  Punch,  capering  and  singing  his  song  of  "  ookedook,** 
was  triumphantly  beating  the  policeman  about  the  head.     "  Would  they 
think  Reine  de  notre  classe,  I  wonder?"  Dick  said  to  himself;  "wilH* 
be  her  turn  some  day  to  be  discussed  and  snubbed  and  patronized  ?    My 
poor  noble  Reine  " — and  Richard  seemed  to  see  her  pass  before  him,  witb 
her  eager  face — "  is  there  one  of  them  to  compare  to  her  among  the  doU* 
and  lay  figures  de  notre  classe  ?  "     He  walked  on,  Punch's  shrieks  wer* 
following  him,  and  ringing  in  his  ears  with  the  children's  laughter.     As  b^ 
went  along,  the  thought  of  Reine  returned  to  him  again  and  again,  as  i* 
had  done  that  day  he  walked  along  the  simds  to  Tracy  ;  again  and  agail^ 
he  was  wondering  what  she  was  doing :  was  she  in  her  farm  superintendii^r 


lent,  that  the  drag  and  the  fly  from  the  Btation  came  driving 
rteep  and  into  the  court.  Charles  Butler  received  them  all  at 
;  shaking  hands  with  each  as  they  ascended  the  steps.     Catherine 

children  had  come  in  the  fly,  and  the  others  preceded  them  in 
J.  The  house  had  been  silent  for  months,  and  now,  one  instant 
e  arrival,  the  voices  were  echoing  in  the  hall,  upstairs  in  the 
L,  the  children  were  racing  round  and  round,  Sandy  was  scamper- 
ind  down.  It  was  like  one  of  Washington  Irving*s  tales  of  the 
hn,  wd  of  deserted  halls  suddenly  re-peopled  with  the  life  of  other 

HiCfewas  a  great  array  of  muslins,  and  smart  hats  and  feathers. 
ni^  IDO,  had  unconsciously  put  out  all  her  simple  science  to  make 
Jbdb  harmonious  as  it  were,  and  in  keeping  with  the  holiday,  with 
oner  parks,  and  the  gardens  full  of  flowers,  with  the  fields  through 
hey  had  been  speeding,  daisy-sprinkled,  cool,  and  deeply  shadowed, 
tUe  grazing  in  the  sunshine  ;  in  keeping  with  the  sky  which  was 
It,  azure,  and  gently  fleeced ;  in  keeping  with  her  own  youth  and 
in  its  freshness.  As  Miss  George  came  with  her  pupils,  smiling, 
ancient  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  house,  Charles  Butler 
laed  with  the  bright  happy  face  he  was  looking  down  upon.  It  is 
ier  people,  afler  all,  who  are  quite  unselfish  and  feel  the  greatest 
i  in  witnessing  the  happiness  of  others. 

am  very  glad  to  see  you  here/'  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  her 
Qsly. 

L  Butler,  who  was  in  the  hall,  looked  round  surprised  at  the 
I  urbanity.  Catherine  George  herself  was  not  surprised,  she  ex  - 
everybody  to  be  kind  to-day,  everything  to  be  delightful.  The  pretty 
came  climbing  the  steps,  with  all  the  landscape  for  a  background. 
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Education,  whether  we  use  the  word  in  its  narrowest  or  widest  senn^ 
whether  we  confine  it  to  tuition  or  comprehend  by  it  "  every  preparadoi 
that  is  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives,"  appears  to  exercoM 
a  most  powerful  influence  on  woman — a  more  powerful  influence  tiun 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  To  it  she  owes  all  that  is  valuable  il 
her  character  ;  without  it  her  wifely  and  maternal  qualifications  are  of  i 
very  low  order.  It  cannot  be  without  significance  that  our  crimiinl 
women  are  all  uneducated,  untrained  women.  An  educated  man  in  tki 
felon's  dock  is  not  an  uncommon  sight;  an  educated  woman  in  sod 
a  position  is  rarely  seen.  The  prison  cells  present  to  our  view  men  d 
intellectual  attainments :  men  trained  in  a  healthy  iTome  atmosphotj 
men,  the  keenest  point  of  whose  punishment  is  the  memory  of  th 
advantages  they  have  made  light  of,  the  opportunities  they  have  lo^ 
the  friends  they  have  disgraced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  inspectd 
all  the  borough  and  convict  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  we  shooM 
not  find  a  sufficient  number  of  educated  women  to  warrant  us  to  chiP 
lenge  the  assertion  that,  as  a  rule,  educated  women  are  not  kno?ni  l| 
prison. 

While  we  give  the  full  value  to  the  extenuating  plea  that  man, 
bread-winner,  is  exposed  to  temptations  from  which  the  majori^ 
women  are  exempt,  we  feel  inclined  to  say  that  he  makes  a  less 
return  for  education  than  woman.  Woman  may  be  said  to  give 
per  cent.  If  it  were  necessary  that  one  or  the  other  should  dispense 
education,  man  could  better  afford  to  do  it  than  woman — better  af_ 
to  trust  to  his  native  strength  to  find  means  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  early  bad  associations.  Woman  not  only  receiTei 
impressions  more  easily,  but  retains  them  more  tenaciously  than  mtBi 
The  limited  sphere  of  her  action  prevents  her  from  casting  out  old  idea% 
and  acquiring  in  their  place  new  ones.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  self- 
made,  of  self-educated  men — of  men  who  have  overcome  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  early  surroundings,  rarely  of  women  who  have  ac- 
complished the  feat.  For  the  most  part  these  remain  in  the  position  into 
which  they  were  born,  or  at  least  in  which  they  were  suffered  to  grow  up 
to  maturity. 

Again,  it  is  notorious  that  a  bad  man — we  mean  one  whose  eril 
training  has  led  him  into  crime — is  not  so  vile  as  a  bad  woman.  ^ 
we  take  a  man  and  woman  guilty  of  a  similar  offence  in  the  eye  o* 
the  law,  we  shall  invariably  find  that  there  is  more  hope  of  influencioS 


fardwm. 

iihwifition  ind  memoranda  made  during  a  period  extending 
rml  TCKTB,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  habits 
edents  of  criminal  women.  It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  best 
>rcving  what  education  and  training  do  for  women,  is  to  show 

are  without  it. 
Qal  women,  as  a  class,  are  below  ordinarily  respectable  domestic 

From  the  lower  class  of  domestic  servants  downwards  they 
L  Only  a  few  can  read,  fewer  still  can  write.  None,  so  far  as 
nen,  can  ppell :  they  have  been  deprived  of  all  those  educational 
I  iilach  a  well-ordered,  an  honest  and  cleanly  home  supplies, 
re^d  no  training  except  in  evil. 

let  us  go  into  details.  It  may  be  painful  to  expose  one  of  ^  the^ 
the  body  politic,  yet  tlie  process  is  salutary.  In  exposure 
ice  of  remedy — partial,  if  not  entire.  To  many  of  our  readers 
'  will  be  a  new  one.  It  refers  to  the  stratum  of  society 
d  for  the  most  part  by  the  moral  geologist.  A  superficial 
i  of  it  produces  a  feeling  of  intense  disgust ;  a  thorough 
ice  with  the  subject  generally  creates  a  desire  to  do  something 
ffecting  a  cure.  • 

lal  women,  as  a  class,  are  found  to  be  more  imcivilized  than  the 
3re  degraded  than  the  slave,  less  true  to  all  natural  and  womanly 
than  the  untutored  squaw  of  a  North  American  Indian  tribe, 
•k  at  their  habits  first — at  their  antecedents  last :  this  was  the 
le  writer's  experience. 

the  mass  of  evil  habits  that  these  women  have  accumulated,  it  is 
0  select  illustrations  that  shall  convey  a  vivid  impression  to  the 
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only  when  yon  follow  up  the  case,  write  letters,  &c.  on  their  behalf,  that 
the  truth  oozes  out.  The  address  is  false,  the  whole  story  isT  false.  We 
can  call  to  mind  a  woman  who  kept  up  a  deception  for  seven  months 
She  was  visited  once  a  week,  and  therefore  reiterated  her  assertions  aboat 
thirty  times.  She  told  her  tale  well,  and  but  for  herself  it  would  ban 
passed  muster.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  months  she  gave  up.  Missioi 
her  face  on  a  visiting  day,  we  inquired  the  cause  of  her  absence,  and  were 
answered  by  an  official, — 

"  Oh  !  A.  B.  She  is  put  into  the  laundry.  She  begged  me  to  give  her 
some  scrubbing,  or  washing,  or  anything  that  would  prevent  your  seeing 
her.  She  said  she  had  been  telling  you  a  string  of  falsehoods  all  along, 
and  that  she  was  tired  of  it.  She  did  not  wish  to  reform  and  she  m^;lifc 
as  well  tell  you  so." 

This  woman,  instead  of  being  the  injured  individual  she  had  made  out, 
was  an  adept  at  thefl,  and  paid  five  shillings  a  week  to  a  person  to  take  care  of 
her  child,  in  order  that  she  might  get  rid  of  it  and  the  better  follow  her 
nefarious  trade. 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances  on  this  point.    It  may  be  tnkoi 
for  granted  that  such  women  will  deceive  in  every  possible  way,  not  only 
when  they  suppose  their  interest  requires  falsehood,  but  from  the  pleasure 
of  misleading  the  questioner.     And  their  tongues  are  not  more  accustomed 
to  lying  than  their  fingers  to  theft.     These  two  vices  are  practised  froa 
earliest  youth,  and  so  powerful  is  habit  that  reform  in  these  particulars  ii 
very  rare.     They  look  upon  thieving  as  an  art  worthy  of  deep  study,  and 
pride  themselves  on  their  dexterity.     A  woman  said  when  urged  to  gift 
it  up,  "  Of  course  what  you  say  is  right,  but  I  am  so  clever  at  it.     £nrf 
time    you   coAe   near   me   I   can    see   how  to   take   something,  oajr/ 
wouldrCty  of  course^'*     Here  and  there  you  meet  with  expressions  of  regrtk 
and  desire  to  amend.     In  some  cases  this  is  downright  hypocrisy,  in  othoi 
it  is  a  momentary  impulse  towards  reformation — only  momentary,  as  ii 
forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  so  soon  as  the  opportunity  of  thieving  retuni 
it  is  embraced.     As  a  rule  they  have  no  hesitation  about  stealing  from 
tliose  who  have  befriended  them.     He  who  helps  them  is  not  safer  froni 
their  depredations  than  he  who  scorns  them.     Conscience  has  not  a  spaifc 
of  life  here. 

One  instance  comes  to  the  memory  in  which  a  woman  who  stote 
calico  from  her  employer — she  was  a  slop-worker — ^without  compunction^ 
hesitated  to  use  her  plunder  for  her  mother's  corpse.  She  said  in  rather 
a  lofly  toire,  "  I  may  crib  for  common  things,  but  I  wouldn't  bury  my 
mother  in  a  crib.  I  saved  up  a  shilling  to  buy  her  a  gown  for  her  coffin." 
Her  scruples  were  rather  the  result  of  superstition  than  of  conscience. 
She  probably  apprehended  some  dire  punishment  if  she  shrouded  the 
corpse  in  her  ill-gotten  gains. 

That  such  women  should  lead  unchaste  lives  is  not  surprising.  ^ 
would  be  almost  as  absurd  to  expect  a  blind  man  to  have  a  clear  oon* 


IPllllll^jfbtoVM  than  to  teut.  They  know  weU  what  the 
i^ilt!fiAmm,^Miid  tihif  knanr  equally  well  that  it  is  like  a  bng 
immgffonA  ihom,  dut  it  binds  them  fast ;  and  that  reason  as 
n  gin  is  not  within  reach,  they  will  take  the  cup  directly 
t. 

cnude  hawker  under  twenty-^ne  has  confessed  that  she  is 
irerj  night  —  mostly  drunk;  and  has  excused  herself  by 
anding  about  the  streets  in  all  weathers  is  such  miserable 
I  finds  it  impossible  to  refuse  the  many  offers  she  has  in  the 
day  ^'  to  take  a  drop."  Others  again  excuse  themselves  by 
raving  which  follows  upon  each  act  of  indulgence.  Excesuve 
I  well  known,  destroys  the  taste  for  wholesome  food,  where  it 
ed.  ''  More,  more/'  is  the  drunkard's  cry,  and  nothing  but 
I  her  a  temporary  satisfaction. 

in  slovenliness.  If  the  reader  will  take  a  walk  through 
by-streets  of  London,  he  will  see  slovenliness  exemplified, 

class  of  whom  we  write,  in  those  awfully  wretched-looking 

lounge  about  or  squat  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  courts 
CCS,  hair  uncombed,  a  kerchief  tied  over  the  half-exposed 
ens  of  such  he  may  see  any  day,  their  very  countenances 
thing  less  than  human.  When  a  woman  gets  to  be  utterly 
)  personal  appearance — ^personal  cleanliness — ^you  may  be 

is  careful  for  nothing  else  that  is  good.  For  this  reason 
1  a  little  pity  to  those  refractory  paupers  who  tear  up  their 
se  who  have  seen  the  shreds  of  their  garments  have  ceased 

the  deed.  No  pen  could  adequately  describe  their  foul- 
bearing  them  for  months  and  months,  their  not  very  senaitive 
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remember  to  have  asked  a  woman  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  the  SaVionr 
her  only  replj  was  a  vacant  stare.  The  question  was  repeated.  Presentl} 
she  answered,  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  Tra  not  a  larned  woman."  "  Do  yai 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  lived  all  these  years  and  never  heard  of  Jesu 
Christ  ?  "  "  Oh  !  Jesus  Christ.  Yes — oh,  yes  ;  I  have  heard  of  liim. 
Her  manner  indicated  pretty  clearly  that  one  name  had  as  much  sigoi 
ficance  to  her  as  the  other.  Such  women  are  not  of  course,  as  a  nil( 
ignorant  of  the  Saviour's  name.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the 
understand  a  word  of  teaching  by  parable.  Take  the  parable  of  tl 
Prodigal  Son— explain  it  clearly,  as  you  think,  and  then  ask  them  whi 
you  have  been  talking  about.  Either  there  will  be  no  answer,  or  thi 
will  answer  in  a  way  which  shows  that  they  have  only  a  literal  unde 
standing  of  what  they  have  heard.  The  last  time  the  writer  tried  tl 
plan  the  answer  was,  ^'  You  have  been  talking  about  killing  a  calf  ai 
making  a  good  supper."  Again,  "  What  do  you  xmderstand  by  t] 
Good  Shepherd  ? "  A  pause.  **  You  don't,  perhaps,  know  who  i 
Good  Shepherd  is  ? "  "  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I  have  seen  him  driving  tl 
sheep  to  market  in  the  streets  over  and  over  again."  A  woman  wl 
had  been  taught  to  read,  and  could  learn  an  easy  hymn,  said  th 
by  the  term  "  Lamb  of  God,"  she  supposed  a  sheep  was  meant,  i 
attempts  to  teach  them  should  be  in  the  plainest  language  ;  ordiiuu 
methods  of  tuition  fail  altogether.  A  simple  truth  contained  in  a  sho 
sentence,  and  this  repeated  several  times,  till  you  can  get  them  to  gii 
sbme  sign  of  comprehension,  appears  the  only  way  of  getting  anytbin 
into  their  minds. 

So  far  then  an  attempt  has  been  made  to.  give  a  sketch  of  the  habititf 
the  lowest  class  of  women  in  London,  of  a  class,  be  it  observed,  lower  dM 
the  ordinary  poor  with  whom  most  householders  come  more  or  Itfl  ■ 
contact.  Many  individuals  of  this  latter  class  may  be  put  into  ^ 
former,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  untrained,  and  suffered  to  folki 
their  own  devices,  irrespective  of  good  parental  example  or  control. 

Sick  at  heart  at  the  contemplation  of  the  habits  of  these  unhappj] 
creatures— -convinced  that  the  majority  of  them  are  irreclaimable,  thi 
writer  set  to  work  to  learn  their  antecedents,  with  the  hope  of  finding  dn 
root  of  the  evil— -of  learning  whether  there  were  any  possibility  of  taking 
the  disease  in  an  early  and  preventible  stage.  How  came  these  women  ti 
be  in  this  state  in  a  rich,  active,  and  Christian  country  ?  How  is  it  that  W 
have  a  class  of  women  amongst  us  who  poison  the  springs  of  their  how 
life — who  bring  forth  children  to  follow  in  their  steps — whose  influeno 
helps  so  largely  to  degrade  our  streets,  to  fill  our  gaols,  and  whose  cort 
consequently,  to  the  country  is  considerable  ? 

The  broad  answer  is — they  are  totally  uneducated.  They  were  her* 
into  this  state.  They  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  it  ;  and  the  habits 
and  customs  of  years  have  rendered  them  indifferent  to,  or  rather  unocA' 
scions  of,  the  foulness  of  their  lives  and  surroundings.      Lideed,  it  fi 
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difficult  to  blame  them  for  what  is  a  law  of  nature— cause  and  effect. 
"Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  "  "  Can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?  " 

Let  us  for  a  moment  try  to  realize  the  facts  of  the  case.     Let  us  in 
mental  vision  transport  ourselves  to  the  scene  of  their  birth  and  early 
(fap.    A  female  infant,  the  offspring  of  depraved  and  diseased  parents, 
oomes  into  the  world.     With  its  mother's  milk  it  imbibes  the  poison  that 
wnlts  from  dram-drinking,  occasionally  raw  spirits  are  forced  into  its 
loath  to  still  its  cries  of  pain,  or  to  keep  it  quiet,  so  that  the  mother  can 
wove  about  or  leave  it  untended  with  more  freedom.     The  little  body 
if  not  only  never  invigorated  with  a  bath,  but  scarcely  knows  the  health- 
gnring  touch  of  cold  water.     If  there  were  nothing  else  to  say,  this  fact 
VDold  account  for  much  of  what  has  been  alleged  to  be  the  habits  of 
die  adolt.     Just  fancy  what  it  would  be  to  ourselves  to  have  no  access 
te  eoW  water.     Imagine  for  a  moment,  how  we  should  feel  after  a  week's 
depTntian  of  it ;   and  what  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  body  of  a  tender 
infmi  when  it  is  obliged  to  wear  foul  clothes  week  by  week,  and  to 
ViwAe  fod  air  day  and  night  ?     We  are  beings  of  a  complex  natiire  : 
soul  aodlwdy  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  to  hurt  the  one  is  oflen  to 
iBJare  tbe  other  ;    and  this  want  of  cleanliness  is  the  first  deadening  effect 
vpCD  the  child. 

So  soon  as  it  has  any  perceptions,  any  power  of  reasoning,  its  eyes 
rest  upon  that  which  unsexes  it — father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers  sleeping 
ID  one  room.  Its  ears  are  accustomed  to  profane,  obscene,  violent  lan- 
gosige.  The  human  voice — that  wonderful  power  for  good  as  well  as  evil 
— b  rarely  heard  by  it  except  in  lying,  bullying,  or  swearing.  A  pleasant 
twd  is  hardly  known  to  such  a  child.  Child  we  say,  but  this  infant 
Ws  no  childhood,  no  hours  of  innocent  mirth  and  healthful  play. 
Almost  as  soon  as  it  can  run  about  it  is  set  in  the  streets  to  beg — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  when  the  mother  hawks  it  about  in  her 
•nns — to  sell  matches  and  to  sweep  crossings.  Let  it  be  noted  here 
fttt  the  indiscriminate  bestowal  of  pence  on  such  young  beggars  per- 
petuates the  evil.  A  cripple  or  an  old  man  at  a  crossing  may  properly 
be  relieved,  but  no  one  who  ought  to  be  working  for  a  livelihood. 
horn  infancy  to  girlhood,  from  girlhood  to  womanhood,  our  tale  is  the 
mne.  All  the  amenities  of  home  life  are  wanting,  all  social  decencies, 
til  moral  influence,  all  religious  training.  There  is  never  a  time  in 
Ae  early  or  later  life  of  such  a  being — until  evil  has  become  rampant — 
^ben  she  is  urged  to  be  honest  and  chaste.  The  parochial  and  national 
•chool  may  be  within  a  stone^s  throw,  but  their  shelter  and  benefits 
•re  despised — set  at  naught  by  the  examples  of  neighbourhood  which 
4e  denizens  of  the  alleys  and  courts  afford.  Of  maternal  love  such 
*  creature  can  know  but  little, — not  enough  to  bear  comparison  with 
tkat  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  offspring  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
>K)ther  of  these  latter  will  do  her  best  to  shield  her  young  from  harm  : 
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the  depraved  mother  knowingly  places  her  daughter  in  the  way  oi 
temptation.  She  ui^es  evil  upon  her  by  inciting  her  to  put  her  hands 
upon  every  thing  she  can  get  hold  of,  by  receiving  what  is  thus  pilferei 
In  short,  she  has  no  hesitation  in  doing  by  her  child  what  her  om 
mother  did  by  her  :  she  will  sell  her,  body  and  soul,  for  food  ant 
drink  1 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  mothers  of  a  better  class,  mothers  yrht 
have  had  some  approach  to  a  decent  home,  however  poor,  are  alwij 
anxious  to  save  their  children  from  the  evil  ways  they  themselves  ha? 
fallen  into.  We  have  seen  the  most  hardened  start  and  shudder  wfae 
the  question  has  been  asked, — "Are  you  going  to  bring  your  childie 
up  in  the  way  you  live  ?  "  A  woman  of  this  class,  one  remove  from  Ik 
worst,  spoke  of  her  child  in  the  most  anxious  words.  He  was  almo 
like  an  angel,  she  said.  He  had  never  been  naughty,  never  spoken 
bad  word,  never  been  disobedient :  "  I  would  give  anything  to  get  hi 
into  a  respectable  place."  To  explain  this  it  may  be  added  that  he  hi 
only  rarely  been  with  his  mother — ^the  widow  of  a  small  publican.  Aft 
the  husband's  death — who  was  anything  but  respectable^— she  leagM 
with  sharpers,  and  found  herself  continually  in  prison  :  consequents 
the  child,  now  eleven  yeai*s  of  age,  was  thrown  upon  the  parish,  a 
was  brought  up  in  a  workhouse  school,  and  the  mother  had  y&rj  fitli 
to  do  with  him.  When  he  was  with  her  she  could  see  his  good  quafitM 
— could  appreciate  them,  and  strongly  desired  that  he  might  be  kept  i 
the  right  path. 

But  a  word  or  two  more  must  be  said  of  our  example,  and  the  hiiteqf 
of  one  is  the  history  of  hundreds.  Before  other  girls  have  the  first  btai 
of  womanhood  on  their  cheeks,  she  is  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  lioK 
She  generally  follows  the  business  of  a  hawker ;  occasionally  turns  to  dnp 
work,  but,  as  a  rule,  she  hates  the  needle.  As  a  hawker  her  temptatkiM 
are  great.  Exposed  to  every  change  of  weather,  to  the  summer's  heat  wd 
winter's  cold,  to  the  jeers  and  jokes  of  the  tmthinking  and  evilly-dispoid 
of  the  opposite  sex,  with  no  home  to  retire  to,  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  thi 
day,  with  the  risk  of  having  fruit  or  cakes  spoilt  by  sun  and  rain,  is  it  an] 
wonder,  considering  her  antecedents,  that  she  finishes  the  day  by  drunkeH' 
ness  and  prostitution  ? — that,  as  quoted  above,  she  goes  to  bed — no,  not  tt 
bed,  for  that  is  an  unknown  luxury — to  sleep,  at  best  "  muddled  ?  "  Bjf* 
and-by  she  marries,  or  dispenses  with  the  marriage  ceremony  :  any  vij 
she  gives  birth  to  children  who  go  the  same  awful  round  as  herscM 
Do  not  their  antecedents  fully  account  for. the  habits  of  these  wretchei 
women  ?  If  "  the  soul,  like  nature,  has  no  vacuum,"  does  it  not  nec» 
sarily  follow  that  the  mind  which  has  been  deprived  of  all  good  trainioc 
will  be  filled  with  evil  ?  If  "  the  human  soul,  without  education,  H 
like  marble  in  a  quarry  " — hard,  rough,  full  of  imperfections ;  if  edtK* 
tion — and  we  mean,  of  course,  spiritual  and  moral  influence, — cil 
shape  it  into  worth  by  removing  its   specks  and  spots,  by  developiQl 
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al  properties,  whose  fault  is  it  that  generation  after  generation 
untamed,  unwoman-like  women  live  and  die  in  a  worse  than 
Btate? 

B  inevitable  that  the  adults  of  this  class  choose  their  own  waj,  can 
be  devised  to  rescue  the  young  ?  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
of  the  once  neglected  Gonnemara  district,  wrote  as  follows  to  The 
."  Thca  too,  the  young  people — the  girls  above  all — trained  up  in 
order,  decency,  and  self-respect  ;  carefully  instructed,  as  in 
nages  they  are,  in  all  household  and  domestic  work,  cannot  fail 
ridently  are,  a  potent  leaven  in  society — and  one  which  is 
re  making  itself  felt."  A  leaven  for  good  !  The  unhappy 
■se  than  orphans,  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  are  evidently 
leaven  for  evil !  From  them  spring  bad  sons,  bad  husbands ; 
ho  shall  put  a  limit  to  their  evil  influence  ?  Who  shall  put  a 
woman's  influence  ?  Its  potency  is  acknowledged  theoretically, 
e  sung  of  it  from  the  earliest  times ;  it  has  not  only  inspired  the 
influenced  the  sword ;  but  when  the  subject  is  alluded  to,  we 
'We  in  the  mind's  eye  good  women — women  of  heroic  mould, 
who  are  strong  to  sufler,  to  submit,  to  serve  ;  women  who  are 
f  generous  love  and  patient  endurance.  Rarely  do  we  think  of 
ace  of  evil  women.  This  is  the  object  of  this  paper  :  to  give  a 
m  of  such  influence,  and  to  note  the  fact  that  education  must  be, 
it  extent,  an  antidote,  since  the  lowest  class  exhibits  women 
id  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  other  classes — and  there 
r  three  grades  amongst  criminal  women— do  not  show  a  woman 
read,  write,  and  spell.  One  point  seems  evident,  that  the  only 
Ip  the  young  in  this  case  is  to  remove  them  from  their  parents, 
aeful  influence  would  destroy  all  the  good  done  in  a  day-school 
jy  be  persuaded  to  send  them  to  one.  To  this  cause — home 
— may  be  attributed  the  relapse  of  so  many  of  our  parochial  and 
scholars.  We  can  well  recall  a  girl  in  the  second  year  of  her 
jship  as  pupil-teacher,  who  could,  when  she  sat  down  to  think, 
grammatical  theme  for  the  inspector  creditably,  and  yet  never 
in  conversation  beyond,  "  you  was,"  "  he  were."  The  spoken 
of  her  home — her  parents  kept  a  huckster's  shop — at  that  stage 
iication  was  more  powerful  over  the  ear  than  her  book  knowledge. 
*he  same  law  the  influence  of  a  bad  home  destroys  to  a  great 
e  school  leaven  for  good. 

great  source  of  demoralization  is  the  over -crowded  dwelling- 
This  evil  neutralizes  the  good  effect  of  church  and  schools.  So 
t  is  tolerated  the  worst  class  of  women  will  exist.  This  over- 
goes on  to  a  fearful  extent,  as  witness,  amongst  other  instances, 
at  Highgate,  wherein  twenty-three  inmates  were  lately  discovered, 
lie  hawker,  as  we  have  seen,  is  born  into  this  evil ;  and  when 
ates  from  her  home  it  does  not  cease.     She  pays  fourpence  a 
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night  for  llie  privilege  of  lying  ou  tlie  floor  iu  acrowded  room,  where tu 
even  the  square  feel  required  by  lioi-  rug  is  allowed,  for  filie  is  ordered,  ia 
commoQ  irith  others,  to  flaco  her  head  agaiost  the  wall  and  incline  her 
feet  towards  the  centre,  as  by  (hat  mcoaa  the  room  is  ninde  more  comioo- 
dious.  When  wo  see  liow  important  a  woman's  ofEce  is — how  all  soiutff 
is  leavened  by  her  influence  for  good  or  ill — when  we  see  how  plentil'idi'i 
return  abe  gives  for  all  educational  eHorU  made  on  her  behalf,  we  camut' 
but  ask  why  more  ia  not  done.  And  tliia  qtiesiioa  is  asked  without  U 
lea£t  intention  of  disjaraging  exbtiug  agencies  for  her  reformation.  Ftlt 
every  effort,  Bingle  or  collective,  there  is  jnat  cause  for  thankfulness.  I^l 
would  it  not  be  wiser  1o  try  to  chi;ck  the  evil  in  an  early  Bluge,  thantQ 
suffer  it  to  grow  to  a  monstrous  proportion  before  we  eomu  forward  » 
our  aasistance  1  There  is  room,  of  course,  for  both  operations.  While  ffl 
is  Etraining  every  nerve  to  rescue  the  fallen,  another  c 
might  and  main  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Each  plan  can  have  iU  01^ 
advocate,  Tlie  writer's  cry  is,  Get  hold  of  the  young.  L''gisl.ite  for  t) 
young.  JMnke  education  to  a  certain  estcnt  couipniaory  ;  multiply  uidii 
trial  schools ;  train  girls  for  service  as  you  do  boys  for  trades.  1 
mistake  to  think  good  servants,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made, 
untrained  servant,  i.  e.  untrained  cither  at  an  inatitution  or  under  a 
servant  iu  a  gentleman's  house,  or  by  a  middle-class  matron 
domestic  nuisance,  and  not  unfreqnently  gives  up  her  plac 
for  a  more  questionable  mode  of  hfe.  When  imme  eficcCive 
be  devised  to  rescue  the  very  young  from  thcii  incorrigibly  bad,  6eg 
parents,  the  effect  will  be  in  that  generation  to  decimate  the  raub^j 
criminal  women.  And  if  a  parent  ce.isea  to  act  as  a  parent,  he; 
to  hur  child  may  be  taken  up  with  a  very  good  conscit-nce.  The  a 
generation  would  be  in  an  entirely  different  pciEitiou.  Kefornuitory  d 
may  get  hold  of  a  few,  educational  efiorla  would  rescue  the  many, 
any  one  interested  in  the  subject  the  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  lU| 
paper  is  repeated, —An  educated  woman  is  almost  unknown  i[i  prison,     , 


wfactorily  answered.  Technical  persons  over  and  over  again  tell 
lie  what  they  know  already,  namely,  that  the  Pearl  is  a  hard, 
nooth,  shining  substance,  usually  roundish  in  shape,  fuimd  in  a 
u  fiflh  of  the  oyster  kind.  Poetic  writers  again  speak  of  the  Pearl 
ely  mystery,  or  as  a  beautiful  molluscous  secretion  ;  whilst  higli- 
riental  authors  call  it  the  globe  of  light,  the  hoar-frost  of  heaven, 
dm  of  the  waters,  the  dew  of  delight,  &c.  ;  but  no  writer  or 
it  has  settled  what  a  pearl  really  is,  how  it  is  originally  fdrmed, 
kit  is  formed  from.  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  progress  in  natural 
llMt we  are  still  unable  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  P^iirfr'^We 
at  floee  endeavour  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  tmnSuon,  and  also 
Ahle  details  than  we  have  yet  got  as  to  the^^owth  and  habits 
Bimal  which  yields  such  an  admirable  gem;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
to  obtain  the  information,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  pearl-fisheries 
Ni  are  concerned,  for  we  have  it  from  an  authentic  source  that 
r  as  December  last  not  a  single  oyster,  old  or  young,  was  to  be 
I  any  of  the  banks  near  that  Island  of  Jewels. 
Ji  nonsense  has,  from  first  to  last,  been  written  about  the  Pearl, 
oj  curious  and  extravagant  notions  have  been  advanced  by  both 
and  modem  observers  as  to  tlie  Eastern  mollusc  and  the  formation 
gem  which  it  holds  in  its  pearly  prison.  Many  of  the  Indian 
lie  under  the  impression  that  pearl-fishes  descend  from  the  clouds 
en,  and  by  all  of  the  fisher-caste  rain-water  is  thought  to  be  an 
isable  element  in  their  formation.  There  is  one  old  and  rather 
Eastern  legend,  or,  as  Sir  Kichard  Hawkins  calls  it,  old  philo- 
I  conceit,  which  accounts  for  the  production  of  the  pearl  by  the 
Dg  every  morning  from  its  rocky  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to 
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Bun,  which  is  one  way  of  solving  Sir  Richard  Hawkins*  puzzle,  as  to  how 
the  dew  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  pearl  obtained  entrance  into 
the  shell.  It  is  important  for  us  to  note  this  old  idea  of  locomctioa; 
because  it  has  been  revived  of  late  years  by  those  who  have  been  inquiring  ^ 
into  the  natural  history  of  the  pearl-fish :  who  indeed  go  further  than  tb 
old  naturalists,  and  account  for  the  empty  shells  now  found  on  many  of  tbl 
banks,  as  also  for  the  want  of  shells  on  some  banks,  by  telling  us  that  tin 
mollusc  can  leave  its  house,  and  migrate  from  place  to  place,  or  that  it  oa 
go  away  shell  and  all. 

We  must,  however,  get  clear  of  the  old  ideas  about  the  pearl  ail 
its  shelly  habitation,  before  we  come  to  consider  and  discuss  thai, 
modern  discoveries  as  to  the  habits  of  this  peculiar  animal,  or  thoil^ 
mysterious  visitations  which,  frequently  occurring,  sweep  away  iSm, 
animal  from  its  well-known  haunts,  and  leave  the  banks  for  years  at  M^ 
stretch  without  a  single  shelL  In  remote  ages,  when  currency  was  fini 
given  to  the  absurd  ideas  about  the  natural  history  of  many  animals  tM 
are  still  believed  in  by  the  ignorant  people  of  the  East — as  that  eelsmtt- 
fornied  out  of  the  dew — it  never  seemed  to  be  imagined  that  any  aniarf^ 
was  of  itself  reproductive.  Some  original  and  very  roundabout  way  d 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  every  living  thing,  other  than  the  real  QH^\ 
had  to  be  discovered,  and  this  accounts  for  our  so  oflen  finding  the  pn^] 
yielding  mollusc  the  subject  of  invention.  One  of  the  numerous 
regarding  the  origin  of  this  shell-fish  is  still  retailed  by  the  Parawas,  mlf{ 
is  to  the  following  effect : — In  the  rainy  season  the  fi-esh-water  broob  rf; 
the  land  that  fiow  into  the  sea  can  be  traced  running  into  the  salt 
for  many  leagues  without  undergoing  any  immediate  change,  but  aftSi 
many  days'  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  this  fresh  water  is  diBi|pl 
into  a  frothy  substance,  which,  ultimately  dividing  into  small 
becomes  hardened,  and  then  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — pearl 
ready  made.  We  are  also  told  that  the  Indians,  after  smoothing 
troubled  waters  by  the  old  process  of  throwing  oil  on  them,  could 
down  upon  the  pearl  shells,  induce  the  animals,  by  means  of  a  tern] 
bait,  to  open  their  shells,  and  then,  after  pricking  them  with  a 
receive  the  liquor  from  the  wound ;  the  precious  drop  was  then  set  ai 
to  rest  in  an  iron  vessel,  till  it  hardened  into  a  pearl. 

Passing  away  from  old  legends  and  imaginative  natural  histoiy, 
may  at  once  inform  the  reader  that  the  pearl-bearing  animal  of 
Eastern  seaa,  although  very  like  the  edible  oyster  of  English  com 
is  not  an  oyster,  but  a  hardy  wing  tjhell,  with  a  byssus  at  its  hmged  portio%^ 
and  known  sciintificiilly  as  MeleoyHna  Margaritifera ;  in  feet,  the  pea^r 
oyster  is  a  mussel.  These  pearl-bearing  animals,  like  the  edible  musA 
multiply  their  kind  by  means  of  what  is  technically  called  spat.  !%• 
pearl-mussel  is  very  prolific  in  the  years  that  it  does  give  out  itsaeeS* 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  it  does  not  do  so  annually,  but  that  i^ 
is'  a  most  prolific  animal  we  know,  as  great  quantities  of  its  spawn 
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fKqnenCy  washed  ashore.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  often 
fie  pearl-mussel  yields  a  full  spat.  Our  own  edible  oyster  spats  very 
iregularly.  We  have  not  had  a  very  good  spatting  season  since  1 8G0> 
ie  previous  very  good  fall  having  taken  place  in  1849.  The  spat  on  the 
rench  oyster-beds  has  also  fallen  very  irregularly  for  some  years,  1860 
rring  been,  as  in  England,  the  best  year  for  a  long  time  back.  Some 
•ervers  say  that  the  spat  of  the  pearl-oyster,  after  it  is  exuded,  rises  to 
B  sarface  of  the  water,  where  it  floats  about  for  a  period,  and  then 
tks  in  search  of  a  permanent  resting-place.  The  same  floating 
ality  has  been  affirmed  of  the  spat  of  the  edible  oyster;  but  Mr. 
iddand,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  natural  history  of  that  bivalve, 
m  the  spat  does  not  rise,  but  floats  about  in  mid-water  till  it  becomes 
ed  to  a  Btone  or  shell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
il  floats  about  both  in  and  on  the  water,  for  we  have  ourselves  seen  it 

^  snrfiice  of  the  sea  at  Cockenzie,  near  Edinburgh ;  and  thus  it 
eonct  fixed  occasionally  to  strange  places,  the  bottoms  of  boats,  the 
la  of  floating  timber,  anchors,  buoys,  &c.  As  to  the  spat  of  the  pearl- 
Mr.  Donovan,  the  Master  Attendant  at  Colombo,  reports,  in  a 
letter,*  that  he  lately  (end  of  1865)  found  about  thirty  young 
(mtmels),  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  and  larger,  on  an  iron  buoy 
on  the  twenty-feet  rock  in  the  roadstead  there.  The  buoy  had 
en  in  the  water  for  about  six  months,  and  was  brought  on  shore  for 
I  purpose  of  being  cleaned,  when  the  oysters  were  found  adhering  to 

If  they  first  clung  to  it  as  spat,  they  must  grow  rapidly  in  these  seas 
ifttun  to  the  size  of  a  shilling  in  six  months. 

The  pearl-mussel  is  said  to  be  in  its  finest  condition  as  a  pearl- 
odncer  when  it  attains  its  seventh  year ;  in  fact,  that  year  seems  to  be 
odminating  period  for  it.  In  mussels  which  live  beyond  that  age, 
le  pearl  is  found  to  deteriorate  in  value  ;  but  it  is  thought  by  those 
Im  have  had  good  opportunities  for  observation,  that  the  pearls  of  the 
Rrath  year  are  of  double  the  value  of  those  which  are  contained  in  six- 
iw^Id  shells.  As  to  the  efiect  of  accumulating  age  on  the  value 
if  these  gems,  we  have  some  authentic  knowledge.  The  cholera 
iMtlms  having  broken  out  during  the  Ceylon  fishery  of  1829,  the 
Bving  was  brought  to  a  premature  termination ;  and  in  March  of  the 
Uowing  year,  when  diving  was  resumed,  the  pearl  proved  to  be  greatly 
hcRMed  in  size,  and  the  fishery  yielded  at  least  15,000/.  above  what 
^vxpected. 

Pearls  of  any  commercial  value  are  not  found  in  shells  that  are  younger 
fca  four  years  ;  the  young  mussels,  i.e.  those  of  about  four  years  old, 
We  pearls  of  a  yellow  tinge,  whilst  the  produce  of  the  old  oyster  is  of 
t  pinky  hue  :  but  pearls  are  found  of  many  hues,  some  of  them  being 


•  Kindly  placed  at  the  service  of  the  writer  by  Mr.  Stcuart  of  Colpetty,  formcrlj 
^fcrioteiHlent  ol  pearl-fisheries  at  Cejlon. 
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red,  others  quite  black.  Tastes  differ  about  the  colour  of  pearls.  Tiie- 
dealers  of  Bagdad  prefer  the  round  white  pearl,  whilst  at  Bombay  ^ktum 
of  yellow  hue  and  perfect  sphericity  are  preferred ;  others  again  cho<M 
their  pearls  of  a  rich  pinky  colour.  It  is  a  popular  idea  that  the  dee^ 
the  water  the  finer  the  pearl ;  but  this,  like  many  other  popular  ideafli  ii 
erroneous;  the  mussels,  for  instance,  that  are  found  on  the  boob 
at  Arippo,  are  famed  for  their  beauty,  but  the  beds  of  shells  then 
are  not  nearly  so  deep  as  some  others  that  are  found  in  the  India 
sras.  One  observer  says  that  the  best  pearls  are  found  in  five  or  tt 
fathoms  water. 

Many  reasons  havo  been  assigned  for  the  present  sudden  falling-off  k 
the  fisheries,  but  the  toUiI  ces<;ation  of  this  important  industry  is  no  oef 
thing  at  Ceylon.  The  productive  power  of  the  pearl-fisheries  at  Mauir 
has  more  than  once  varied  so  considerably  as  to  excite  apprehensioDi  tf 
their  becoming  finally  exhausted ;  indeed,  it  was  generally  found  that  thf 
a  good  year  or  two^s  fishing,  the  supply  began  to  fluctuate^  and  £01% 
tlie  fishing  became  altogether  unproductive.  From  the  year  1732  tip 
174G,  there  was  no  fishing  at  Ceylon  worthy  of  being  chronicled,  ill  i 
there  was  a  long  suspension,  but  not  entirely  for  want  of  pearls,  betwwi 
the  years  1768  and  1796,  and  again  from  1820  to  1828,  and  also  betma 
the  years  1887  and  1854,  during  which  period  the  fishery  for  pearls  in  dfl 
Gulf  of  Manaar  became  a  very  profitless  speculation,  causing  an  annal 
outlay  instead  of  any  profit  to  the  Grovernment.  Some  of  the  reasoM 
usually  assigned  on  occasions  of  failure,  are  that  unnatural  currents  swef 
away  the  tender  brood,  or  that  the  pearl  animal  is  devoured  by  hordMff 
enemies,  or  that  the  mussel  has  removed  to  a  new  bank.  Loi^  m^\ 
indeed,  so  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  said  that  the  ptf)" ' 
mussel  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Serendib  had  migrated  to  Sofala.  ThoicM 
be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  undiscovered  pearl  banks  in  the  se^ 
bourhood  of  Ceylon,  because  the  spat  of  a  bed  often  drifls  away  to  nai 
distance,  and  tlius  new  beds  are  constantly  being  formed.  This  fact  ip 
part  accounts  fur  the  long-continued  success  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  dn 
Persian  Gulf :  new  beds  are  ever  and  anon  found.  It  is  thought  hf 
those  well  versi'd  in  the  economy  of  the  fisheries,  that  many  valoibb 
banks  are  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  depths  beyond  the  power  of  tkl 
divers  to  explore. 

The  theory  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  to  the  migratory  power  of  tin 
pearl-mussel,  was  recently  revived  by  the  late  Dr.  Keelart,  and  othe* 
Dr.  Kcelart  declares  he  has  found  out,  by  close  observation,  that  the  peari* 
niussttl  can  leave  its  shell,  and  creep  up  the  sides  of  a  glass  aquarium!  I 
He  also  found  that  this  animal  has  the  power  of  casting  away  its  hyatoi^  I 
and  forming  a  new  one ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  this  is,  th^t  thB  I 
mussel  can  move  about  from  place  to  place  at  its  own  will.  If  mossdf  * 
Ciin  leave  their  shells  and  migrate  to  new  banks — which  I  questioOf 
indeed  deny — how  about  their  dwelling-place?      Do  they  find  on  arriTj 


lor  uje  luuiat  ujsier  ^iiie  eaioie  ojsier  is  nere  meanr,;  is  a 
place  ;  if  the  spat  where  it  fulls  does  not  obtain  a  **  coigne  of 
to  adhere  to,  then  it  is  lost  for  ever;  it  becomes  a  prey  to 
enemies,  or  it  perishes  among  the  mud,  which  substance  is 
il  to  it 

he  powers  of  locomotion  with  which  the  pearl- fish  is  said  to  be 
'.  have  over  and  over  again,  at  Joppa,  near  Edinburgh,  marked 
he  common  edible  mussels  in  order  to  find  whether  or  not  they 
Bred  with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  but,  what- 
migbt  do  when  they  were  hidden  by  a  few  feet  of  water,  they 
f8  found  in  their  place  when  the  ebb  of  the  tide  permitted  me 
8  the  rocks ;  and,  if  any  of  them  had  moved  when  covered  by 
it  must  have  been  with  great  precision,  for  they  lay  on  the 
e  Btones  as  closely  packed  as  the  ^gs  in  a  cod  roe,  and  when 
irere  always  found  on  the  exact  spot  on  which  they  had  been 
he  great  mussel  farm  of  the  Bay  of  Aiguillon,  mussels  are  bred 
icial  plan,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreshore  being  all  mud  and  not 
ay  holding-on  place,  places  have  been  made  on  which  to  grow 
8  from  their  most  infantile  stages  till  they  are  ripe  for  market ; 
are  never  known  to  move  off  the  substance  on  which  they 
fixed.  The  spat  of  the  pearl-mussel,  we  may  be  siu'e,  requires 
conditions  for  ite  growth  as  the  spat  of  the  edible  oyster  or 
0  matter  whether  it  be  growing  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  or  on  the 
ersia. 

» 

fcent  report  on  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  made  by 
illy  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  we  learn  that  the  best  oyster- 
e  Persian  seas  are  level,  and  formed  of  fine  whitish  sand  over-> 
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beds.  It  has  been  told  to  me  by  persons  who  have  recently  inspected 
the  banks,  that  dead  muRsels  were  found  in  large  quantities ;  some  say  dM 
the  muhsels  on  these  banks  were  killed  by  a  species  of  skate  that  pif}l 
upon  them, — othei*s  are  inclined  to  assign  other  causes  for  the  mort&li^ 
Have  these  beds  of  dead  mussels  been  examined  ?  Could  not  they — vat 
the  dredge  in  use — be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  pearls  be  taken  fnm 
them  ?  .  And  on  all  the  beds  where  the  oysters  have  died  out,  or  decajil 
from  some  unknown  cause,  are  there  not  countless  pearls  lying  wasting  M 
the  waters  ?  and  might  not  these  be  obtained  by  dredging  over  the  groni 
with  the  same  kind  of  instrument  that  we  employ  in  dredging  the  Cijk 
or  the  Thames  ?  The  outer  skin  of  such  pearls  might  be  dull,  but  tlM| 
could  be  peeled ;  for  the  gem  is  made  u|>,  like  an  onion,  of  so  many  layflfl| 
and  a  dull  pearl  can  sometimes  be  peeled  into  a  bright  one. 

The  falling-ofi*  of  the  Ceylon  pearl-fisheries  is  certainly  remarkAb||| 
seeing  that  the  fisheries  there  have  always  been  regulated  by  intelligM| 
officials,  whilst  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  more  prodaoin|{ 
than  ever;  and  they  are  a  common  fishery  where  all  may  fish,  or  at  M 
where  many  people  do  fish,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  maatf 
Colonel  Pelly,  in  the  report  already  alluded  to,  says  that  the  pearl  bu| 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  (which  extend  about  three  hundred  miles  in  astra^ 
line),  though  annually  fished  from  the  earliest  historic  periods,  contMl 
as  prolific  as  ever ;  the  yield  during  late  years  having  been  more  tW 
usually  large.  An  immense  number  of  boats  congregate  at  the 
as  many,  sometimes,  as  5,000  will  assemble,  and  continue  fishing 
April  to  September,  there  being  both  a  spring  and  summer  fishery, 
boats  fish  from  the  various  little  islands  which  stud  these  Indian 
from  Bahrein  in  particular.  After  filling  their  boats,  which  takes 
days,  they  resort  to  these  islands  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the 
(they  open  the  fish  at  once  with  a  knife),  and  also  for  supplies  of 
visions,  which  are  \isually  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  fruit 
rice.  The  boats  are  of  all  sizes,  and  the  crews  vary  from  five  to 
men,  some  of  whom  fish  on  their  own  account,  but  most  of  whom  antti 
pawn  to  the  agents  of  pearl-merchants  who  reside  either  at  Bahrein  or  iB|l 
the  pirate  coast,  who  secure  the  men  by  making  advances  of  money  M 
them  during  the  period  when  there  is  no  diving.  The  amount  of  moo^ 
derived  from  the  pearl-fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Persian  Gulf  bii 
been  estimated  at  400,000/.,  half  of  which  may  be  earned  by  tW 
Bahrein  divers,  who  fish  on  the  richest  banks,  the  other  half  b^ 
earned  by  the  divers  of  the  Arab  littoral.  Most  of  the  pearls  found  hf 
these  fishers  are  sent  to  Bombay,  where  fancy  prices  are  obtained.  Tht0 
Persian  fisheries  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  fisheries  of  Ceylo* 
ever  were.  Here  are  a  few  authentic  figures  illustrating  the  inoo«« 
derived  from  the  thirty-four  banks  and  seventy-four  rocks  comprised  ii 
the  four  fishing  districts  off  the  island.  The  three  years'  fishing,  1796^ 
1797,  and  1798,  produced  99,000/.     The  net  revenue  of  the  Ceyka 
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ties  from  1799  to  1820,  wan  297,890/.  From  1820  to  1827,  the 
les  were,  as  now,  suspended,  but  from  1828  to  1837  the  amount 
tied  was  227,131/. 

is  really  curious  that  the  Ceylon  pearl-beds  should  have  failed, 
lat  these  Persian  beds  should  be  always  productive,  especially  when 
nsider  the  fict  that  no  care  whatever  is  taken  of  the  banks  in  the 
ii  waters,  whilst  the  fishing  of  the  bunks  at  Ceylon  has  always  been 
or  less  regulated ;  the  beds  being  surveyed,  the  supply  estimated, 
i%  time  calculated  during  which  a  certain  number  of  boats  should 
>wed  to  fish  :  the  number  of  boats  was  always  carefully  estimated  by 
ppoaed  yield  of  the  bank  to  be  fished. 

the  days  when  there  was  a  pearl  harvest  to  gather  in  the  waters 
1  Ceylon,  the  following  was  the  mode  of  gathering  it : — Before  a 
'  could  be  authorized,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  make  a  survey 
!  various  banks,  in  order  to  determine  which  of  them  should  be 
— as  it  was  never  usual  to  permit  indiscriminate  fishing,  or  to  fish 
tMnk  annually.  During  the  course  of  the  survey,  a  few  thousand 
r»— usually  from  three  to  five  thousand — ^are  gathered  as  a  sample 
vliidh  to  estimate  the  probable  produce  of  the  beds  determined  to  be 
L  The  shells  being  carried  to  Colombo,  and  the  washing  away  of 
cat  being  accomplished,  the  sample  of  pearls  thus  obtained  is  sub- 
I  to  a  committee  of  experts,  generally  Moormen,  in  order  to  be 
L  As  to  be  appointed  a  member  of  this  committee  is  thought  a 
lODour,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  honest  verdict  is  usually 
led. 

lien  the  report  of  the  experts  is  given  in,  those  in  power  then 
\  whether  or  not  to  hold  a  fishery,  of  which,  when  a  fishery  is 
nined  on,  due  public  notice  is  given  by  advertisement,  stating  on 
i  of  the  many  pearl-banks  the  fishery  will  take  place,  the  number  of 
that  will  be  allowed  to  fish,  and  the  number  of  days  the  fishery  will 
iU  of  which  matters  are  very  carefully  settled  beforehand.  If  the 
y  is  to  be  conducted  on  account  of  the  Government,  the  advertise- 

says  so,  and  announces  that  the  oysters  (they  are  always  called 
rs)  will  be  put  up  for  sale  in  such  lots  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ; 

the  other  hand,,  the  fishery  is  to  be  open  to  speculators,  it  is  then 
meed  that  tenders  will  be  received  from  such  persons  as  may  be 
>uj  of  becoming  purchasers  of  the  whole  right  of  that  particular 

7- 

liese  preliminary  matters  having  been  all  satisfactorily  arranged, 

9oatB  that  are  to  take  part  in  the  fishery  come  on  the  scene,  and 
t  are  just  the  one-masted  boats  in  common  use  all  roimd  the  coast 
irrying  and  fishing  boats,  and  they  may  range  from  six  to  ten  tons' 
en.  On  the  advertisement  announcing  that  a  fishery  will  be  held 
I  published,  a  great  many  more  boats  usually  apply  than  can  be 
bycd,  and  bribes  are  frequently  given  in  order  to  obtain  a  preference, 
have  seen  a  complaint  from  Twandle  Swany,  a  native  boatownefi 
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ii'Iio  having  paid  120  rupees  for  getting  his  boat  appointed,  was  dismisKd 
afler  fshing  for  seven  days,  his  take  averaging  about  25,000  oysters  per 
day — a  hard  case  for  so  good  a  sominnntty.   Each  boat  employed  in  pearl- 
gathering  requires  altogether  a  crew  of  twenty-three  persons  to  work  it 
efficiently.     Ten  of  tho  number  are  divers,  two  men  to  e«ich  stone,  aul 
five  stones  to  each  boat ;  other  ten  of  the  crew  are  rowers,  and  attend  on 
the  divers  when  the  boat  is  on  the  bank.     The  remainder  of  the  number 
are  the  tindal,  or  master,  who  acts  as  steersman  ;  the  sommnatty,  or 
owner  ;  and  a  toda,  or  baler-out  of  the  water.    A  peculiarity  of  the  peari* 
fishery  is  that  every  person  connected  with  it,  as  in  some  of  our  homt 
fisheries,  is  paid  in  kind.     When  the  Government  engage  the  boats  to 
carry  on  a  fishery,  it  claims  three-fourths  of  all  the  shells  brought  oa 
shore ;  and  when  a  speculator,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  has  contracted  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  Government,  and  so  takes  the  risk  of  the  entin 
fisheiy,  he  claims  the  same  allowance,  or  more  if  he  can  get  it.     Oato( 
the  remaining  fourth  of  the  produce  a  great  many  deductions  have  to  hi 
made  before  the  boat-owners  obtain  their  chance  of  payment,  which  il 
also  made  in  this  universal  shell  currency.     For  instance,  many  of  tko 
Government  officisCls  were  at  one  time  remunerated  by  a  percentage  of 
the  capture,  namely,  two  oysters  from  each  stone;  a  similar  allowanei 
being  made  to  that  important  personage  the  shark-charmer,  without  whoof 
presence  no  fishery  can  proceed.   Then,  besides  these,  charity  oysters  hut 
to  be  given  for  the  Hindoo  temples  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  temples  werei| 
one  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  a  boat  at  some  of  the  fisheriM^ 
Afler  all  the  deductions  have  been  made,  the  diver,  who  sustains  the 
laborious  occupation  in  connection  with  the  fishery,  may  obtain  134  oj 
out  of  every  2,000  he  brings  up,  as  his  own  share :   in  sober  money, 
just  earns  about  nine  shillings  per  day  ;  and  he  and  tlie  rowers  only  ol 
a  share  on  five  days  out  of  the  six.     On  the  sixth  day  the  master  gives 
cr«w  no  pay  at  all,  in  order  to  swell  his  own  gains.  t; 

The  modus  operandi  of  pearl-fishing  has  been  so  oflen  described  tbij 
there  is  no  occasion  for  again  going  over  the  general  details  of  how  the*: 
gems  are  procured,  except  in  so  far  as  I  may  correct  some  of  tho*^ 
inaccuracies  which  have  been  so  frequently  repeated  in  the  stereotypot 
accounts  published  in  many  of  our  school-books,  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
consider  whether  or  not  the  use  of  tlie  common  oyster-dredge  inljf 
not  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  diver.  Afler  a  fishery  h* 
been  determined  upon,  and  the  boats  have  been  engaged,  licensed — fot' 
which  a  small  fee  is  charged — and  numbered,  the  commencement  of  activi^ 
operations  is  often  delayed  on  account  of  unsuitable  weather,  generoDf 
because  of  a  north-east  wind  blowing  from  the  shore,  whilst  the  proptf 
wind  for  the  fishery  is  a  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea,  sufficiently  powerfif 
to  carry  the  boats  to  the  shore.  This  is  ascertained  by  the  experimtfk' 
of  making  a  boat  go  out  once  or  twice.  When  the  wind  is  strong  enoa^ 
to  blow  her  right  inshore,  then  the  fishery  begins,  a  lucky  day  h&Bf 
selected  by  the  natives  for  the  commencement.    The  start  of  the  fisbcf/ 
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s  osualiy  in  the  b^inning  of  March.  Before  Ihat  time  the  bank  which 
§  to  be  fished  is  marked  with  flags.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sbeiy  a  signal  gun  is  fired  at  midnight,  when  the  fleet  immediately  sets 
il — the  ardapanaars,  or  headmen,  of  the  fisher  caste  leading  the  way 
itb  a  light  tdiining,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  follow  ;  a  light  is  also  shown 
iatcTvals  by  the  Government  guard-ship.  Starting  at  so  early  an  liour, 
i  boats  reach  the  vessel  long  before  daylight,  and  they  are  required  to 
:hor  till  they  can  see  to  fish.  Soon  after  sunrise  a  signal  gun  directs 
•  fleet  to  proceed  to  the  fishing-ground,  and  at  half-past  six  the  hoisting 
m  flag  permits  the  divers  to  begin  their  labours.     Immediately  five  or 

hundred    naked    swarthy  figures  plunge   into    the    tranquil   waters, 
tive  operations  are  usually  carried  on  for  six  hours,  the  divers  descend- 

into  and  rising  from  the  water  with  great  regularity. 
Each  boat  is  furnished  with  five  diving  stones,  with  a  complement  of 
)  divers  to  each  stone.  The  divers  belonging  to  each  stone  go  down 
le  about :  while  one  is  down  the  other  is  breathing  and  resting. 
(ten  ire  generally  of  the  Parawa  caste,  from  the  coasts  of  Madura, 
Am,  and  Manaar,  and  the  pearl-fishery  is  in  a  sense  a  recreation 
r  tbeni|  in  the  same  way  as  a  boat-race  is  recreation  for  the  Thames 


The  shark- charmer,  a  cunning  person,  who  is  considered  so  indis- 
iMble  to  the  fishery  that  he  is  paid  by  Government,  is  constantly  in 
mdanoe  at  the  fishing-bank.  At  one  time,  the  charmer  used  to  be 
iwed  a  percentage  of  one  oyster  per  day  Irom  each  diver,  but  this  has 
B  commuted  into  a  money  payment.  Accidents  have  never  been 
to  occur  on  the  pearl-banks  from  sharks,  which  is  of  course  attri- 
by  the  superstitious  natives  to  the  wise  charming  of  the  charmer ; 
I  it  is  quite  easy  to  suppose  that  the  noise  made  by  so  many  divers 
^tens  away  these  ferocious  monsters.  Exaggerated  stories  have  been 
1  of  the  time  that  a  pearl-diver  can  remain  under  water,  two  minutes 
1  even  three  having  been  mentioned  as  the  common  time,  but  fifty 
oiida  is  the  usual  period  when  the  men  arc  regularly  at  work ; 
lances  have,  however,  been  frequent  of  an  immersion  lasting  for  eighty 
1  ercn  eighty-seven  seconds.  The  divers  enter  strenuously  into  their 
tk,  and  a  good  hand  will,  when  the  mussels  are  plentiful,  send  up  as 
my  as  three  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  six  hours  he  is  on  the  pearl- 
nukL  At  a  given  signal  the  fishery  ceases  for  the  day  :  then  the  crews 
lich  have  been  lucky  shout  for  joy,  others  who  have  obtained  but  a 
int  supply  linger  on  the  bank  till  driven  away  by  the  guards.  If  the 
Kse  be  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  boats  to  the  shore,  the  men  have 
tike  the  oars  and  row  them  home. 

Meantime  the  boat-owner  has  been  in  utter  anxiety  to  know  what 
di  his  boat  has  had,  and  the  moment  the  little  vessel  reaches  the  shore 

springs  forward  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  day's  diving,  and  to  look 
cr  and  fondle  the  wealth-giving  shells.  Others,  all  who  are  specu- 
iog  in  the  fishery,  are  quite  as  anxious  about  the  day's  take ;  and  the 

0—5 
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fact  is,  that  the  thousands  of  people  who  gather  on  the  coast — and  thcf 
are  so  numerous  that  it  looks  as  if  a  large  town  had  suddenly  been  act. 
down  by  the  sea-side — are  more  or  less  speculators  in  the  fishery:  itk 
one  great  lottery.   All  kinds  of  people  are  assembled,  and  they  are  from  dU 
countries,  and  are  of  all  colours,  of  many  castes  and  of  very  different  ecOH 
pations  ;  they  erect  with  great  rapidity  tents,  huts,  bazaars,  and  shops;  then 
are  sutlers,  jewellers,  and  merchants  of  all  kinds  on  the  scene,  the  granl 
idea  being  there  as  everywhere  else,  to  make  money.     Everybody  spen* 
lates,  from  the  wealthy  Hindoo  merchant,  who  buys  the  right  of  fialm^ 
down  to  the  humblest  outcast — for  there  are  questionable  characters  of  dl 
kinds  to  be  seen  around,  monks,  fakirs,  beggars,  and  the  like.     Strokes  i 
luck  are  constantly  being  announced;  a  poor  man  may  buy  a  fanaak 
worth  of  shells,  and  find  himself  in  consequence  of  his  purchase  in  poaw 
sion  of  a  little  fortune.    One  person  at  a  recent  fishery  bought  three  shdl 
for  a  sum  which  could  be  represented  by  twopence  of  our  money,  andsl 
one  of  the  shells  he  found  the  largest  pearl  of  that  year's  fishing.    A  peaili 
fishery  is  as  exciting  to  the  natives  of  the  East  as  the  Derby  or  the  Lcftt 
is  to  a  Londoner.  *  * 

When  the  fleet  arrives  with  the  mussels,  they  are  all  can*ied  bAck$ 
and  are  divided  into  four  heaps,  three  of  which  are  selected  by  Goveiff. 
mcnt  when  the  fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  executive,  the  other  being  dN|[ 
property  of  the  boat-owners,  and  falling,  as  has  been  already  explaina^ 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  divers,  rowers,  and  others.      The  shells  M 
exposed  in  heaps  or  in  pits,  so  that  the  pearls  may  be  rotted  out  of  tfaMl 
— the  flesh  of  the  fish  is  never  eaten  except  by  very  low-caste  nativaM 
they  are  kept  till  the  end  of  the  fishery  and  then  placed  in  canoes  to  Ml 
washed ;  poor  buyers,  however,  cannot  afford  to  wait,  but  seek  oat  fl| 
pearls  at  once,'  at  a  considerable  loss.     Every  individual  shell  is  carefid^ 
washed  and  examined,  and  the  pearls  picked  out,  and  afterwards  the  GU0f 
itself  is  submitted  to  a  series  of  washings  in  order  to  find  out  such  peariil^ 
may  have  escaped  observation.     These  are  usually  found  among  the  ma^ 
children  being  employed  to  give  a  last  look  over  the  debris,  in  order  tW' 
their  young  eyes  may  pick  out  the  small  seed-pearls  which  are  sure  It 
esciipe  the  eyes  of  the  older  people.      The  pearls  are  assorted  into  t* 
or   twelve  sizes  by  being  riddled  through  a  series  of  perforated  bn* 
saucers  or  colanders  fitting  closely  into  each  other,  the  first  of  which  b* 
twenty*  holes  in  it,  and  those  pearls  which  do  not  escape  fi-om  it  are  caW 
of  the  twentieth  basket.    The  other  baskets  have  each  an  increasing  number 
of  holes,  thirty,  eighty,  one  hundred,  and  progressing  to  a  thousand  ])»■  '■ 
forations ;  each  basket,  of  course,  giving  its  name  to  the  gems  it  contaiBiii 
as  pearls  of  the  fiftieth  basket,  and  so  on.     The  price  of  the  pearls  is  Gsxi 
per  "  chow,"  a  local  term  which  gathers  into  one  word,  size,  form,  colooTi 
and  weight,  thus  enabling  the  quality  to  be  appraised.     As  to  the  yield  rf 
pearls,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  most  uncertain  :  as  many  as  one  huidrei 
pearls  of  various  sizes  have  been  found  in  one  sheU,  and  oflentimest 
hundred  and  fifty  shells  may  be  opened  and  not  one  pearl  be  eect^ 
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Bit  panb  nt  add  to  be  fimnd  in  the  betrd  of  tbe  animaL  The 
of  tiie  dieUt  tdran  op  for  the  nmple  prerioos  to  a  fiaheiy  being 
^  win  aren^se  from  ten  to  thirty  Madras  rupees  per  thousand 

Fiaada  of  all  kinds  Bxe  constantly  being  perpetrated :  mook 
e  mixed  with  gonune  ones,  and  an  endless  variety  of  thefts 
d;  the  eoolics  will  swallow  the  gems,  and  the  women  will  cariy 
ij  in  their  hair.  The  natives  are  very  dexterous  in  picking  out 
a  from  the  freshly  taken  shells,  and  also  in  concealing  Uiern. 
made  up  by  the  boat-owners  and  others  to  cheat  their  employers, 
tnan  obtains  the  chance  of  stealing  a  large  pearl,  he  contrives  to 

a  confederate,  who  will,  upon  getting  the  hint,  ostentatiously 
lall  gem  in  order  to  throw  the  watchers  off  the  scent :  the  small 
It  once  detected,  an  uproar  ensues,  due  punishment  is  meted  out 
Iprit,  and  during  the  time  that  this  little  drama  is  being  enacted 
;  thief*  contrives  effectually  to  conceal  the  treasure  which  he  has 
I. 

I  these  detmis  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  fiUling-off  of  the  Ceylon 
mj  will  deprive  our  Indian  exchequer  of* a  considerable  source 
ae^  and  the  people  of  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth  ;  but  we  may 
I  that  a  proper  inquiry  will  be  instituted  into  the  former  fluc- 
and  j)resent  failure  of  tbe  Ceylon  banks.  Mr.  Holdsworth  has 
t  out  by  the  Government  to  Ceylon,  to  report  on  the  natural 
f  the  pearl,  and  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  insuring  successful 

but  a  person  on  the  spot,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  matter, 
{ that-^  in  his  opinion,  ''  the  science  of  all  the  naturalists  in  Europe 
replenish  the  beds  till  Nature  so  disposes^**  Now,  it  is  hard  to 
irtfly  Avith  this  gentleman.  Science  can  not  only  replace  the 
but  it  can  constitute  fisheries  where  they  have  never  existed  before. 
x)sed,  1  believe,  to  recruit  the  exhausted  fisheries  of  the  Tinne- 
.rl-banks,  on  the  continent  opposite,  by  means  of  artificial  culture  ; 
^rtion  of  the  harbour  of  Tuticorin  is  to  be  walled  in  for  the 
of  pearl  cultivation,  where  the  fihells  will  be  kept  and  tended 
iree  stages  of  their  growth,  after  which  they  will  be  placed  in  the 
heir  natural  banks.  By  this  means  we  may  find  out  a  great 
ut  tlie  habits  of  the  pearl-mussel  that  we  do  not  yet  know. 
Hi  enabled,  perhaps,  to  solve  the  mystery  which  ut  present  lianga 
beds. 

(  recondite  speculations  have  been  recently  ventured  upon  as 
resent  falling-off  of  the  Ceylon  pearl  supplies,  but  no  one  can 
r  ceitainty  point  out  the  true  causes  of  the  failure.  It  is  a 
circumstance  that  the  unregulated  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
)erou»,  although  there  is  an  indiscriminate  fishery  carried  on  upon 
•ry  year,  whilst  the  Ceylon  and  Tinnevelly  banks  are  at  present 
ren.  The  fishermen  of  Whitatable  say  there  is  nothing  so  g>)od 
ster-bed  as  the  perpetual  dredging  and  working  of  it ;  but  the 
I  not  known  to  these  Eastern  people,  although  it  might  be  used 
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with  great  advantac^e,  both  in  the  savin;?  of  labour,  and  in  fredng  tlie 
muss<,»l-beds  from  the  various  kinds  of  enemies   by  "which  they  arc  at 
certain  times  infested.     Many  of  the  banks  are  quite  level,  and  the  depth 
of  water  ranges  from  five  to  thirty-five  fathoms ;  so  that  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  dredge  being  used  on  the  score  of  the  bottom  being 
unsuitable,  or  the  water  too  deep.     Meantime,  the  faihire  of  the  banlo 
must  remain  a  mystery.     It  is  needless  to  pretend   that  we  know  the 
cause,   or  that  any  one  cause  will  account  for  so  many  different  kinds 
of  failure  —  some  of  the  banks  being  filled  with  empty  shells,  whik 
on  other  banks  the  fish  has  altogether  disapj^eared,  and  again,  on  some 
banks,  the  traces  of  an  enemy  can  be  seen  in  the  many  broken  shelli 
that  are  lying  around.     I  may  just  hint,  however,  that  "  over-fishing 
must  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  exhaustion  of  some  of  the  banki 
at  Ceylon.     This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Steuart,  who 
has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  incidence  and  economy  of  the 
pearl-fisheries,  that  after  fisheries  have  been  held  successfully  for  serenl 
nearly  consecutive  years,  the  banks  cease  to  be  productive.     The  wwl 
of  a  fall  of  spat  may  also,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  edible  oyster,  be  I 
cause  of  failure. 

It  is  curious  that,  just  as  our  Eastern  pearl-fishery  began  to  fiul|i 
considerable  supply  of  excellent  pearls  were  derived  from  the  riven  cf 
Scotland.     Mr.  linger,  of  Edinburgh,  the  chief  dealer  in  these  Scottiik 
pearls,  which   are  very  beautiful,   and  the   instigator  of  the  trade  k 
Scotland   as   now   carried   on,  pays  a  great   deal   of  money  annuaOf^ 
chiefly  to  the  peasantry   in   the   neighbourhood  of  the  pearl-prodndit 
rivers,  for  these  Caledonian  gems,  many  of  which  are  of  great  individol 
value,  the  best  kinds  ranging  in  price  from  5/.  to  50/. :  as  much  as  oil 
hundred  sovereigns,  indeed,  have  been  obtained  for  a  fine  specimen,   ft 
is  not  unlikely,  I  think,  from  the  impetus  given  to  the  fishery  by  tia 
dealers,  that  the  streams  of  Scotland  will  speedily  be  exhausted,  for  musidi 
in   Scotland  are  not  found  in  beds  as  in  the  sea,  but  individually  oris 
very  small  clusters,  which  of  course  are  greedily  seized  upon  and  at  once 
destroyed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  few  of  the  gems.     As  regards  the 
productiveness  of  the  Scottish  pearl-mussel,  a  practical  hand  tells  us  thit 
one  pearl  is  on  the  average  found  in  every  thirty  shells,  but  as  only  one 
pearl  in  every  ten  is  saleable,  it  requires  the  destruction  of  one  hnndrd 
and  thirty  shells  in  order  to  find  that  one  gem.     Of  course  shells  art 
occasionally  found  that  contain  a  great  many  pearls,  but  these  are  as 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  it  may  be  easily  calculated  how  long  the  capital 
stock  of  any  river  will  stand  out  against  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
peasantry  surrounding  it,  when  they  know  that  by  a  little  exertion  thcj 
can  pay  their  rent  by  collecting  pearls. 

As  to  the  question  "  AVhat  is  a  Pearl,"  the  best  informed  writer* 
concur  in  thinking  the  gem  to  be  the  result  of  a  disease  of  the  mva/^ 
Reaumur  tells  us,  in   one  of  his  learned  dissertations,  that  pearls  9^ 
found  in  the  mussel,  just  as  stones  arc  found  in   other  aninialsi  i^ 


Q  our  Scottish  streams  was  an  important  aid  to  the  production 
Is,-  as  the  animals  broke  the  Bhclls,  and  thereby  produced  a 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  tlie  gem.  But  black  cattle  do  not 
I  the  Persian  Gulf,  nor  on  the  pearl  banks  of  Ceylon, — in  short,  the 
I  Society  has  not  yet  solved  the  mystery.     It  would  be  interesthig 

whether  or  not  the  disease  or  gem-producing  power  of  the  pearl- 
animals,  is  hereditary ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  be  the 
'he  proportion  of  shells  that  contain  pearls  to  the  total  quantity 

on  shore,  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  very  small,  and  usually 
Ik  likely  to  contain  the  gems  within  them  can  at  once  be  singled 
tnse  they  are  generally  rough-looking  and  deformed.  This  is 
,  in   the   case   of  the   pearl  -  producing  shells  of  our   Scottish 

which,  however,  are  quite  different  in  shape  from  th>se  of 
mtal  waters.  Adepts  in  pearl-seeking  on  tlie  Doon  or  Ythan 
in  finding  rugged  ugly  shells,  as  they  know  that  they  are  the 

to  contain  pearls.     Once  obtained  from  sea  or  river,  the  pearl 

nothing  at  the  hand  of  man,  having  been  perfected  and  polislied 
re  herself. 

e  bezoar  is  a  concrete  mat|er  fonnd  in  the  stomachs  of  goats  and  antelopes, 
ooDsideniblc  money  valne,  particalarly  in  India,  where  bczoars  are  valued  on 
I  imaginaiy  medicinal  virtues. 
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We  have  often  wondered  why  moi-e  attempts  have  not  been  made  to 
embody,  in  the  form  of  popular  treatises,  some   information   on  thoM 
branches  of  the  law  which   concern  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.     We 
have  handbooks  upon  most  other  subjects — from  cookery  and  croquet  to 
medicine  and  metaphysics  ;  but  of  logal  guides  for  unprofessional  readen 
there  are  but  few,  and  thc^t^e,  for  the  most  part,  not  sufficiently  attractifft 
in  form  to  beget  a  liking  in  the  popular  m  nd  for  that  kind  of  nientat. 
pabulum.     Hence,  the  only  school  wherein  an   ordinary  individual  en 
acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  under  which  he  lives,  is  the  practical . 
one  of  actual  litigation,  the  result  of  which  is  rather  apt  to  be  the  same  M  } 
that  of  the  method  of  teaching  people  to » swim  by  pitching  them  head- 
foremost into  water  out  of  their  depth :   if  they  possess  peculiar  natnrd  \ 
aptitude  for  the  exercise,  they  may  swim  ;  but  more  probably,  if  nol  i 
drowned,  they  will  emerge  from  the  experiment  with  such  a  horror  cf 
the  water  as  will  effectually  keep  them  out  of  it  in  the  future.     Besidci^ 
the  terms  at  this  school  are  so  high,  that  the  longest  purse  will  onlf 
enable  a  pupil  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  one,  or  two  at  the  roost,  rf 
the  subjects  composing  the  cumculum,  so  that  the  most  litigious  of  niea 
must  always  be  far  fn)m  attaining  that  ideally  perfect  knowledge  of  thi 
whole  law  which  the  law  itself  is  sanguine  enough  to  expect  of  ereiy 
citizen.     And  yet,   to  speak  seriously,  great  evils  attend  the  profoimd 
ignorance  of  most  people  on  this  subject.     We  can  see  no  reason  whj 
it  should  be  so  completely  banished  as  it  is  from  our  system  of  edoca« 
tion,  and  should  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  well- 
written  treatises  which  might  help  non-professional  people  to  approximate 
a  little  nearer  than  they  do  to  the  aforesaid  legal  ideal  of  a  good  citizen. 
A  little  knowledge  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  dangerous 
thing ;  but  total  ignorance  must  always  be  so  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  be 
a  good  thing,  both  for  the  public  and  the  legal  profession,  if  the  latter  hod 
nut  quite  such  a  monopoly  of  legal  knowledge  as  at  present. 

The  subject  with  which  we  have  headed  this  article  appears  to  offer  a 
particularly  good  opening  for  a  book  of  the  sort  we  have  mentioned, 
because  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  about  it  must  occasion- 
ally come  home  to  everybody,  and  also  because  it  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects, any  information  on  which,  to  be  useful,  must  be  always  at  hand, 
professional  assistance  being  generally  not  available  till  too  late.  We  have 
not  yet  taken  to  sending  our  letters  to  counsel  to  settle,  or  submitting  caaei 
for  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  abuse  we  may  safely  bestow  on  bailees, 
cabmen,  and  other  objects  of  wrath ;  and  even  if  guineas  were  no  object 


MMli  a  liapat>ook  would,  wc  are  sure,  meet  with  a 
and  we  oommend  the  idea  to  the  attention  of  those 
wboee  louls  are  daily  vexed  by  fruitless  attempts  to  find 
the  legal  knowledge  with  which  their  heads  are  splitting.  It 
ain,  of  course,  besides  a  concise  account  of  the  state  of  the  law, 
rms  of  Iettei*8,  written  under  all  conceivable  degrees  of  provo- 
a  glossary  of  all  the  terms  of  abuse  which  may  be  used  with 
I  indignant  Briton  imder  any  circumstances.  In  the  meantime, 
e  propose,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  attempt  a  slight  sketch 
ent  state  of  the  law  relating  to  the  ofience  of  defamation,  more 
as   some   recent   cases   have   drawn   public   attention   to   the 

in,  then,  afler  the  time-honoured  custom  in  such  matters,  with  a 
defamation  as  between  private  persons  is  the  malicious  pub- 
any  thing  untrue  of  a  person,  the  immediate  and  natural  couse- 
which  is  some  temporal  injury  to  that  person.  Here,  then,  are 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offence — publication,  malice,  false- 
Injury  or  damage ;  but  the  law,  in  all  cases,  except  those  of  the 
communications  which  we  shall  presently  mention,  presumes 
ice  of  malice  whenever  there  is  damage,  and  in  some  Ciiscs 
the  existence  of  damage,  and  consequently  of  malice,  from  the 
be  defamatory  matter  published,  in  which  cases  an  action  is  tech- 
1  to  be  without  alleging  special  damage.  It  is  as  to  this  latter 
>n  that  the  distinction  arises  between  the  publication  of  defama- 
r,  by  writing,  printing,  pictures  or  other  signs  technically  called 
that  by  word  of  mouth  technically  called  slander,  damage  being 
much  more  readily,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  former  case  than  the 
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such  national  epithets  aa  "  murthering  villain,"  *'  thief  of  the  world,**  al 
least  to  an  Englishman ;  if  he  were  to  use  the  words  to  a  compatriot,  tbe 
certainty  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  would  ensue  might  alter  the  caae. 
Under  the  same  head,  come  imputations  of  misconduct  in  discharge  of 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  and  statements  calculated  to  injure  peraoni 
in  their  trade,  profession,  or  occupation.     Apropos  of  these  last,  may  b« 
mentioned  the  celebrated  decision  that  it  is  no  libel  to  call  a  parson  a 
great  fool,  the  reason  given  being  in  the  law  French  of  the  old  report^ 
"Par  CO  que  on  pent  estre  bun  parson  et  grand  fou ;  d'un  attorney,  aliter" 
to  which  estimate  of  the  respective  intelk^ctual  requirements  of  the  two 
professions  our  clerical  readers  will  probably  demur.     Lastly,  under  thit  ^ 
head,  are  imputations  upon  a  person  which,  if  true,  would  exclude  him 
from  society,  as  to  say  that  one  has  a  contagious  disorder. 

Further  than  this  the  law  does  not  go  as  to  oral  defamation  or  slander,  ; 
so  that  words  spoken  which  do  not  come  under  some  of  the  above  claauei  .1 
are  not  actionable  without  allegation  of  special  damage.     But  there  is  yit-; 
another  kind  of  matter  which,  if  published  by  writing,  printing,  picturei^J 
or  similar  signs,  is  defamatoiy,  and  actiopable  without  special  damage^  ^ 
viz.,  anything  imputing  to  a  person  conduct  or  qualities  which  wouU   | 
degrade,  or  disparage,  or  ex(}Ose  him  to  public  hatred,  ridicule  or  contemptj  ■. 
a  tolerably  extensive  definition,   and  one  which  includes  most  of  die  : 
remaining  terms  of  abuse  and  derision,  a  pleasing  collection  of  which  ma/ 
be  collected  from  the  reported  cases. 

With  regard  to   the  publication  of  a  libel  or  slander,  it  must  U' 
remembered  that  it  is  not  only  the  original  author  who  is  considered  tOy 
be  guilty  of  publishing   it,    but  every  one   who  knowingly  contribatoi : 
to  its  dissemination,  on  which  principle  a  railway  company  has  been  hM 
liable  for  a  libel  contained  in  a  telegrapliic  message  transmitted  by  then*. 
So  far  has  this  been  carried  that  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  publishing  a 
ridiculous  story  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held  to  be  no  defence  tliat  tin 
story  was  originally  told  by  the  plaintiff  himself.     Think  of  this,  all  yott 
tellers  of  good  things,  and  beware  how  you  repeat  anecdotes  confided  to 
you  in  convivial  moments,  in  which  the  narrator  appears  in  an  undigni6ed   | 
or  absurd  character,  lest  your  friend  sober  repent  him  of  the  confidence    ^ 
reposed  in  you  when  drunk,  and  you  become  a  case  to  be  appended  to     i 
Cook  r.  Ward,  the  case  just  alluded  to.     Why  the  plaintiff  in  that  case     , 
having  told  the  story  himself  should  have  objected  to  its  being  told  again, 
it  is  difficult  to  see;  for  there  was  nothing  very  discreditable  to  himself  in 
it,  the  simple  iact  being  that  on  his  way  to  see  an  execution  he  had  been 
mistaken   for   the  hangman,    and  been  the  subject  for  some  little  time 
of  much  awe  and  curiosity  among  the  country  folks,  to  whom  he  yrtM 
pointed  out  in  that  character.     There  was  certainly  one  unpleasant  conse- 
quence of  this  incident ;   viz.,  that  he  henceforth  acquired  the  nickname 
of  Jack  Ketch,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  get  rid  of  it  by 
his  action  for  libel. 

We  have  Btat<.'d  above,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  law  presumes  tbe 
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cc  of  malice  vhcn  there  is  damage;  but  there  are  certain  com- 

itions  which,  either  from  the  interest  of  the  parties  making  them  in 

hject  matter,  or  from  the  relation  between  them,  are  considered  to 

viit^ged,  and,  therefore,  are  not  actionable,  even  \vhc>n  containing 

.btedly  defamatory  matter,  unless  the  existence  of  malice  is  actually 

d.     The   reason   for   this   privilege  is,   that   the   circumstances   of 

;asc  rebut  the  presumption  of  malice,  Avhich,  as  Ave    h.ive   before 

ved,    the  law   entertains  in    ordinary  cases  from    the   existence  of 

ige.     Werj  erroneous  notions  seem  to   prevail    among   the  general 

Jc  as  to  what  communications  are  privileged,  and  even  lawyers  do 

seem  always  to  be  as  clear  on  the  point  as  they  might  be.     Thus  we 

n  hear  people  talking  as  if  some  immunity  in  this  respect  attaclied 

newspap/er  writers  and  editors  as  such ;  but,  as  was  stated  by  Mr. 

titice  Blackburn  in  the  recent  case  of  Campbell  v.  Spottiswoode,  '^  There 

no  authority  to  show  that  the  publislier  or  editc»r  of  a  newspaper  stands 

a  «Bj  privileged  situation  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Queen's 

■ihjecU."     In  the  same  case  Mr.  Justice  Crompton  very  clearly  laid  down 

tbe  Ibaitt  of  the  privilege  in  these  words : — "  It  is  necessary  to  confine 

dioe  Cases  of  privilege  to  those  in  which  there  is  some  special  inteiest 

crdutvitading  a  man  to  come  forward  with  the  slanderous  matter,  and 

1  thlak  wc  fchould  confine  them  to  those  alrcjxdy  established  by  law." 

Bl»at  th(rs>e  are,  we  will  proceed  briefly  to  consider. 

To  begin  with  communications  of  a  public  nature  :  spceclios  and 
prc«oeedings  in  Parliament  arc  privileged,  but  not  necessarily  reports  of 
the  same ;  indeed,  the  contrary  was  decided  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Stockdale  r.  Hansard,  in  which  an  action  was  succei-sfully  maintained 
igiinst  the  well-known  Parliamentary  publishers  ior  a  report  of  certain 
•ridence  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  imputing  gross 
immorality  to  the  plaintiff.  In  consequence  of  tliis  decision,  an  Act  was 
pasiied  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  protecting  all  reports 
published  by  the  authority  of  either  House;  but  the  publi.sliers  of  all 
other  reports  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  are  still  liable  fur  defamatory 
ir.atter  contained  in  them. 

Next  in  this  class  of  privileged   conminnieations  are   proceedings  in 
courts  cf  justice,  as  to  which  we  may  lay  down  the  jxi  neral  ]'rincij)le,  that 
tile  privilege  extends  to  all  the  pleadings  and  evidence,  and  to  all  state- 
uivnts  made  by  judges,  magistrates,  and  witncsi:es  in   oj  en  court.     State- 
ir.tiits  made  by  counsel  in  0}>en  court  are  also  privileged,  if  relevant  to  the 
iiiattcr  in  issue,  and  based  upon  instructions  ;  such,  at  least,  has  been  the 
hmitation  to  the  privilege  generally  laid  down,   thongh,  in   the  ease   of 
Hfjgson   r.  Scarlett,    a  strong   opinion    was  exi)reKst*<l   by   ^Ir.   Justice 
Holroyd  that  counsel  could  not  be  made  liable  even  for  stat<nients  trans- 
greasing  this  rule,  without  direct  proof  that  they  were  niadt^  maliciously, 
^d  without  reasonable  cause.     The  soundness  of  this  dictum  may  be 
questioned  ;  for  the  result  of  holding  it  would  be  practically  to  give  com- 
pete immanity  to  counsel,  whatever  unfoimded  a^^persious  they  might  cast 
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upon  the  character  of  anj  person  (direct  proof  of  malice  being  in  md 
cases  almost  impossible) ;  and  though  the  bar  as  a  body  are  not  likely  to 
abuse  such  a  privilege,  occasional  instances  are  not  wanting  to  Aiow  d»  , 
danger  of  allowing  too  absolute  licence  to  them  in  this  respect.     We  mij 
instance  a  recent  cause  celebre,  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  % 
man  of  high  standing,  so  far  furgot  himself  as  to  accuse  the  plaintiff,  a  ladj^ 
of  a  deliberate  forgery  of  certain  words  in  a  letter,  and  to  assert  that  hi  | 
would  prove  it,  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  could  have  had  iv  : 
reasonable  grounds  for  such  an  accusation.     Now  according  to  the  aboff  | 
dictam,  siich  conduct  would  be  legally  justifiable,  because  it  would  hifti 
been  impossible  to  prove  actual  malice.     And  here  we  may  observe  dull 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  because  such  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice^ 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  are  privileged,  that  therefore  reports  of  tl 
have  the  same  immunity.     It  has  indeed  been  clearly  settled  that 
reports  of  trials  in  public  courts  of  justice  are  entitled  to  this  privik>gi 
but  the  same  is  by  no  means  true  of  reports  of  preliminary  or  ex 
proceedings,  the  publishers  of  which,  whatever  practical  immunity  tl 
may  enjoy,  are  still  legally  responsible  for  defamatory  matter  cont 
therein.     To  quote  a  judgment  of  Jjord  Tenterden's,  when  Chief  J 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  authority  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
"  This  court  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  within  a  few  years  been 
upon  to  express  its  opinion  judicially  on  the  publication  of  prelimi 
and  ex  parte  proceedings,  and  has  on  every  occasion  delivered  its  j 
ment  against  the  legality  of  such  publication.    Many  persons  have  la 
the  inconvenience  and  the  mischievous  tendency  of  such    publicatii 
They  were  within  the  memory  of  many  persons  now  living,  rare 
unfrequent;    they   have  gradually    increased  in   number,  and   are 
unhappily  become  very  frequent ;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account 
less  unlawful,  nor  is  it  less  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  administratioi 
justice  is  entrusted  to  express  their  opinion  against  them.'*     Certain  it 
that  the  |)remature  publication  of  such  proceedings  does  in  many 
seriously  impede  the  course  of  justice,  besides  inflicting  unnecessary 
upon  individuals ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  advantage  of  prfHi 
licity  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  evils  attending  a  transgression  rf 
the  strict  rule  of  law  as  laid  down  in  the  above  judgment.     As  to  reportP 
of  preliminary  criminal  proceedings  before  magistrates,  a  distinction  h0 
been  established,  by  a  series  of  recent  cases,  between  those  cases  wheft 
the  accused  is  discharged  and  those  where  he  is  committed  or  held  to  btilj  j 
the  reports  being  held  to  be  privileged  in  the  former  case,  and  not  in  th*  I 
latter.     This  rule,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  considerably  diminish  tl*  3 
number  of  police  reports  in  the  daily  papers,  a  not  uudesirable  resnlt,  W  " 
one  which  we  are  perhaps  not  very  likely  to  see,  inasmuch  as  the  perao* 
who  figure  in  police  cases  are  not  generally  in  a  position  to  maintain  tt^ 
action  for  libel  against  the  proprietors  of  newspapers. 

Petitions  and  applications  for  redress  to  the  Queen,  either  Honierf 
Parliament,  or  other  public  bodies  or  officers,  are  privileged  if  addreMri. 
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lie  proper  quarter.  Next  we  may  mention  an  important  clasps  of 
J«ged  publications,  tiz.,  fair  criticisma  upon  works  of  literature  and  art. 
light  have  been  expected  from  the  proverbial  sensitiveness  of  authors, 
Ba,  and  actors,  they  have  not  unfrequently,  when  smarting  under  tlie 
of  criticism,  had  recourse  to  the  law  for  a  salve  to  their  wounded 
J  in  the  shape  of  damages,  but  they  have  seldom  taken  anything  by 
notion.     There  is  a  case  of  an  action  brought  by  one   Sir   John 

Knight,  against  that  prince  of  jesters,  Thomas  Hood,  which  must 
furnished  some  amusement  in  its  day  to  the  pupils  of  the  pleader 
igh  whose  chambers  it  passed.  The  worthy  knight  appears,  from  the 
t  of  the  case,  which  alone  has  preserved  him  from  a  probably  well- 
;ed  oblivion,  to  have  been  the  author  of  some  books  of  travel,  with 
itles  The  Stranger  in  France^  Northern  Summer,  The  Stranger  in 
ndy  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  which  probably  were  dull,  and 
inly  were  very  voluminous.  The  libel  complained  of  was  an  article 
led  "My  Pocket-book;  or.  Hints  for  a  right  merrie  and  conceited 
r,m  Quarto,  to  be  called  the  Stranger  in  Ireland  in  1805.*'  But  the 
of  the  offence  was  in  the  frontispiece,  which  was  described  in  the 
ai&on,  with  amusing  circumstantiality,  as  '*  a  certain  false,  scan- 
tf,  malicious,  and  defamatory  print,  of  and  concerning  the  said  Sir 
Carr,  and  of  and  concerning  the  said  books  of  the   said   Sir  John 

therein  called  frontispiece,  and  entitled  *  The  Kuight  (inoHniug 
aid  Sir  John  Carr)  leaving  Ireland  with  regret,'  and  containing  and 
seating  in  the  said  print  a  certain  false,  scandalous,  niaiicioui^, 
ilous,  and  defamatory  representation  of  the  said  Sir  Jolm  Carr  in 
brm  of  a  man  of  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  appeal ance,  holding  a 
?t-handkerchief  to  his  face  and  appearing  to  be  weeping,  and  also 
ining  therein  a  false,  malicious,  and  ridiculous  representiition  of 
n  of  ridiculous  and  ludicrous  appearance  following  the  said  repre- 
tion  of  the  said  Sir  John  Carr,  and  loaded  with  and  bending  under 
veight  of  three  large  books,  and  a  pocket  handkerchief  ai)pearing 
i  held  in  one  of  the  hands  of  the  said  representation  of  a  man, 
:he  corners  thereof  appearing  to  be  held  or  tied  togotlier  as  if  con- 
ig  something  therein,  with  the  printed  word  *  wardrobe'  depending 
from  ;  thereby  falsely  and  maliciously  meaning  and  intending  to 
sent — for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  paid  Sir  John  Carr  ridiculous 
ixpf'sing  him  to  laughter,  ridicule,  and  contempt, — that  one  copy  of 
lid  first  above-mentioned  book,  and  two  copies  of  the  said  secondly 
i-mentioned  book,  were  so  heavy  as  to  cause  a  man  to  bend  under 
weight  thereof,  and  that  his,  the  said  Sir  John  Carrs,  wardrobe 
ery  small,  and  capable  of  being  contained  in  a  pocket  handkerchief." 
iver  the  court  was  not  moved  (except  to  laughter)  by  this  touching 
iption  of  the  wrongs  of  the  unhappy  knight  ;  the  judge.  Lord  Elleii- 
igh,  told  the  jury  that  if  the  alleged  libel  only  ridiculed  the  plaintiff 
s  character  of  an  author,  the  action  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
ted  them,  if  they  thought  that  the  publisher  of  the  article  had  not 
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travelled  out  of  the  work  criticized  for  tlio  purpose  of  slander,  to  find  lor 
the  defendant,  which  they  accordingly  did. 

Next  we  come  to  privileged  communications  of  a  private  natare,  and 
those  we  may  divide   into    two   classes,  viz.,    communications  betweea 
pei*sons  having  a  common  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  thero,  and 
those  made  at  the  request  of  any  persons,  by  way  of  advice  to  proted 
their  interests.     As  examples  of  the  first  class,  we  may  mention  commu- 
nications between  two  persons   respecting  proposals   of  marriage  to  a 
relation  of  both,  and  those  between  schoolmasters  and  parents  as  to  thi 
conduct  and  education  of  children.     The  second  class  includes  those  veij  i 
troublesome  communications — characters  to  servants  and   othei-s  in  oat  \ 
employ,  in  which  the  fear  of  incurring  legal  liability  too  often  leads  to  the  Hft  j 
less  dangerous  expedient  of  concealment  or  misrepresentation  of  the  fadfc. 
To  allay  such  feai-s,  we  will  repeat  that  such  communiciitions,  if  made  witlK 
out  malice  at  the  request  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  made,  and  with  %' 
bond  fide  belief  in  their  truth,  cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  an  actio% 
whatever  be  their  purport  ;  and  moreover,  subsequent  communications  <l(;.j 
facts  discovered  after  a  prior  communication  has  been  made,  are  privil^e4i(; 
though  made  gratuitously  without  any  request  at  all.     But  the  person  W 
whom  the  communication  is  addressed  must  have  some  interest  in  tlilt- 
subjcct-matter  of  it,  or  else  there  is  no  privilege ;  a  good  instance  of  whidk 
is  the  case  of   the  man  who,  when  asked  separately  by  his  cook  and.  ^ 
footman  why  he  had  discharged  them,  replied  that  they  had  both  robbed  J 
him,  whereupon  each  brought  an  action  against  him  for  slander,  andil? 
was  held  that  he  was  liable.  i ; 

As  we  have   before  observed,  in   all  cases   where    communicatiool: 
are   privileged,  the  privilege  rests  upon   the   ground   that   the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the   case   do  away  with   the   presumption    of  maliee^y 
which   the  law   would    otherwise  entertain ;    whence   it  follows   that  %  \ 
actual  malice   is  sho>vn  to  exist,  the  protection  of  privilege  cannot  bt ' 
claimed  under  any  circumstances.     "We  have  hitherto  considered  odIj 
those  different  kinds  of  defamatory  communications  in   which  tlie  1*»  \ 
presumes  the  existence  of  daujage  from  their  veiy  nature  ;  but  it  alio.  1 
follows  from  our  definition,  and  the  foregoing  observations  as  to  the  IcgJ 
presumption  of  malice  from  the  existence  of  damage,  tliat  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  damage  to  any  person  was  the  result  of  the  publication  of  aay 
false  statement  concerning  him,  he  may  maintain  an  action.     The  special 
damage  complained  of  must  be  of  a  material  nature  ;  so  eminently  prac- 
tical is  the  law  that  any  amount  of  mental  suffering  goes  for  nothing  ia. 
its  eetimaiion,  while  the  loss  of  a  dinner  gives  an  immediate  claim  to 
redress.     And  no  doubt,  practically,  the  law  is  right,  for  if  British  juricf 
were  Ciilled  upon  to  estimate,  in  damages,   tlie  exact  value   of  broken 
hearts,  wounded  vanity,  soured  tempers,  and  the  like,  we  should  certainly 
have  more  of  those  incomprehensible  verdicts  which  occasionally  causa 
us  a  momentary  doubt  whether   the  venerable  institution   of  trial  by 
jury  is  quite  such  a  perfect  machinery  for  the  discovery  of  truth  as  *• 
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ays  been  tanght  to  believe.     But  for  this  rule,  wliat  a  dreadful 
would  have  been  presented  by  a  recent  case  in  which  the  special 
complained  of  was  that  the  plaintiff,  a  female  member  of  some 
!Ct  and  exclusive  sect  of  religionists,  had,  in  consequence  of  a 
ft  circulated  by  the  defendant,  been  turned  out  of  the  congrega- 
the  sect  not  having  very  many  adherents,  she  had  not  succeeded 
;  into  another  to  her  liking.     Fortunately,  the  court  was  able  to 
entertain  the  question  of  the  spiritual  damage  sustained  by  the 
in   not  being  able  any  longer  to  "sit   under"    her   favourite 
but  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  what  a  hopeless  task 
ire  been  theirs.     Fancy  the  long  array  of  black-coated  gentle- 
would  have  been  called,  on  the  one  side,  to  prove  that  the  case 
ut^iide  the  pale  of  that  particular  sect  was  indeed  desperate,  and 
\j  long  array,  on  the  other  side,  to  prove  tlia*  the  doctrines  of 
lect  were,  in  fact,  most  erroneous  and  pernicious ;  and  that,  in 
plaintiff,  so  far  from  having  any  reason  to  regret  having  been 
to  leave  it,  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  she  had  "  come  out 
b  what  a  pitiable  state  of  imbecility  would  the  learned  judge 
reduced  by  the  time  he  came  to  sum  up  ! 
patient  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  is  not  yet  imbued 
ficient  horror  of  the  legal  consequences  of  committing  himself  to 
.  remains  to  be  added  that,  besides  the  civil  action  for  libel,  the 
ly  also  be  made  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  until 
lie  latter  was  much  the  most  fatal  proceeding  for  the  offender, 
'  a  distinction  which  prevailed  as  to  the  defence  which  might 
in  either  case ;  for  while  it  was  always  a  good  defence  to  the 
Q  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  alleged  libel,  it  was  not  allowed  to  set 
defence  to  criminal  proceedings  for  the  same  offence,  as  to  which 
I  was,  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.     This  distinc- 
:l  upon   the  theory  that  the  reason  for  the  offence  being  the 
*  criminal  proceedings  was  its  tendency  to  produce  a  brgach  of 
and  that  that  tendency  was  greater  when  the  accusation  com- 
;'  was  true  than  when  it  was  false,  conscious  guilt  being  much 
y  to  take  refuge  in  a  breach  of  the  peace  than  calm  innocence, 
this  distinction  no  longer  exists,  for  an  Act  passed  in  the  begin- 
ic  present  reign  known  as  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  enacts  that,  in 
proceedings  for  libel,  it  shjill  be  lawful  to  plead  the  truth  of  tlio 
jel,  and  that    it  was    for   the  public    good  that  it  shouM   be 
.  and   on  proof  of  the  truth,  if  the  jury  arc  satisfied  that  the 
re  an  interest  in  the  publication  of  the  matter  complained  of,  the 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

d  other  important  alterations  in  the  law  of  defamation  were 
thid  Act,  but  we  have  only  space  to  particularize  one  of  the 
>rtant.  As  the  law  then  stood,  a  person  was  liable  to  a  criminal 
>n  for  a  libel  published  by  his  agent,  though  it  might  be  without 
ledge  or  consent,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  him  to  bring  any 
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evidence  to  prove  that  he  had  not  authorized  such  publication, 
worked  great  hardship  in  many  cases  to  booksellers  and  others,  wl 
oflen  subjected  to  heavy  penalties  in  consequence  of  books  and  pai 
being  sold,  or  otherwise  disseminated,  withgut  their  ever  knoi 
their  existence ;  to  remedy  which  injustice,  the  Act  provides  that 
indictment  or  information  for  libel,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defen 
prove  that  it  was  published  by  his  agent  without  his  knowled^ 
contrary  to  his  orders. 

We  have  only  treated  in  these  pages  of  the  offence  of  private  d 
tion,  but  besides  this  there  are  the  offences  of  blasphemous  and  sc 
libels  and  slanderft,  and  that  called  scandalum  moffnatum,  or  defanu 
peers  and  others  in  high  position  and  office.  Prosecutions  for  these  < 
were,  at  one  time,  very  common,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  last  c 
and  it  was  in  a  series  of  cases  of  the  sort  at  that  time  that  some 
greatest  battles  for  liberty  of  speech  were  fought,  and  that  grei 
modem  advocates,  Erskine,  won  some  of  his  proudest  forensic  tri 
But  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  pursue  this  branch  of  our  i 
and  we  must  refer  the  reader  who  has  not  yet  had  enough  of  tlie 
libel  to  Erskine's  published  speeches,  and  to  his  life  in  Lord  Can 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  in  which  latter  he  will  find  a  very  int< 
narrative  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  political  libel  cases,  ai 
much  infomiation  as  to  the  law  of  libel  at  that  time,  and  the  alt< 
subsequently  made  in  it. 

If  any  readers  have  been  patient  enough  to  follow  us  thus  far,  v 
they  may  be  rewarded  by  having  gained  a  few  hints  which  may  hel 
in  future  to  keep  well  within  the  limits  which  the  law  prescribes  t 
dom  of  speech,  and  thus  to  avoid  that  very  unpleasant  kind  of  posth 
fame  which  consists  in  figuring  as  defendants  in  a  leading  case  on  1 
of  defamation. 


■•o*- 


y  of  no  class  of  people  is  more  enveloped  in  darkness  and 
an  tliat  of  the  agricultural,  although  it  makes,  even  in  this 
iomitryy  a  yery  large  portion  of  its  population.  The  English 
I  forms  and  customs  are  alone  in  all  Europe  preserved  in  their 
fCj  and  unfortunately  so  preserved  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
I  ont  of  it  lefL  In  ancient  time  the  crown  was  the  dispenser 
and  kings  awarded  tracts  of  country  to  their  barons,  for  fight- 
ottles.  Through  what  phases  these  and  their  peasants  have 
nnot  here  trace ;  but  we  have  before  us  this  day  a  handful  of 
g  all  the  British  soil,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of 
kbourcrs  cultivating  the  land  for  wages,  with  the  farmers  be- 
I — a  sort  of  industrial  class.  The  barons  and  their  descendants, 
ever  new  designations  and  titles,  have  kept  power,  legislature, 
ige,  up  to  these  days,  well  in  hand ;  and  although  forced  by 
i;  influence  of  the  liDrge  mercantile,  industrial,  and  professional 
ield  in  points  interesting  ihem^  the  lowly  agriculturist  has  had 
e,  and,  unlike  aggrieved  artisans  in  cities,  who  can  assemble, 
petition,  he  has  no  means  to  agitate  and  help  himself.  The 
of  primogeniture  and  entail  in  the  families  of  the  lords  of  the 
ery  roundabout  way  to  benefit  the  labourer  and  the  public  at 
it  did  honour  to  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  to  advocate  it.     A 

I  wrong  and  political  predominance  will  be  broken  down  with 
>n  of  these  mediaeval  customs.     To  a  foreigner  these  customs 

II  to  the  first-born  and  nothing  to  tlie  second,  are  a  horror  and 
ition ;  and  if  a  father's  feelings  are  drowned  in  family  pride 
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wcrkcd,  Tviili  a  certain  number  of  hands  and  horacs,  tliree  dayifl 
on  the  loi'd'a  Idnds.     The  peasant  could  sell  out  liis  tenancy  orU 
as  Mas  often  done  in  war  timcB,  when  farniiiip  did  not  pay,  ( 
died  out,  but  tbe  lord  could  not  furce  him  out  of  it.     This  FrohaJ 

s  nbuliahed  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  for  a  cciasideratio 
the  part  of   the   pi-asiinls,   grudualljr   paid  off;    in  some   caws,  | 
giving  up  to  lh«  lord  a  part  of  the  land  bo  far  held.     After  t! 
lemuini-d   only  free  kndowning  peasants  in  Prussia.     Prurious  | 
tli«-rc  existed,  beside  the  nobility,  large  landed  propriclam,  free  p 
ikI  cottagers  nith  some  land  Bufficicnt  for  a.  family  lo  live  iipoii,1 
r  with  the  aid  of  a  trade,  such  as  Eniith,  whcolwright,  wcavtrf'f 
booliruUer,  musician.     The  country  hna  cince  then  been  divided'  i 
the  nohility,  gentry,   or    yeomanry,  free   landowning    pea«aul«  a 
hindovrniiig    collagen',   and    nith    very    little   trouble    and  ■ 
ex|>ense  hind  may  be  transferred  at  the  will  of  the  actual  hold 
ery  Bmiilt  number  of  entailed  estates.     I  have  seen  villagH  \i 
•.■B  of  liind,  owned  by  ten  or  fifteen  free  peasants  at  < 
bought  up  by  the  nobility  or  capitaliKts,  and  unilod  into  one  « 
penwinta  emigrating  lo  some  dictunt  forest  douiaiuB  of  the  e 
■were  to  be  cullirated  and   sold   at   such   low  prices  ae  to 
pcaaants   to   double   or  trtble  their    land  and  wealth  with  the   I 
of  tlieir  old  homo,     1  hnve  also  seen  large  estates  divided  an^ 
a  doaen  or  more  small  owners.     This  may  happen  tbrongli  i 
of  the  owner,  estinciion  of  a  family,  preference  for  ofBcial  life,  ( 
lo  an  indiutriid  career,  or  any  other  motive.     In  some   countita'V 
eslBti'8   predoininaie,  in  othei*s  peasant  property — tlie   latter  partiei 
in  districts  which  were  laid  ownerless  and  wairte   by  wars,  and  to  » 
tlie  ElwtiirB  and  Kings  called  the  j^rsecnted  Huguenot 
from  France   and  Austria.     Some  communes  contain  one   large  e 
several  peasants  and  also  cottagers,  all  frei'hotders.      Generally,  boM 
you  will  pass  alternately  from  ft  large  estate  into  a  villa 
you  travel  across  the  country,  and  the  small  owner  can  ivotch  and  ii 
the  progress  of  Win  richer  and  more  intelligent  neighbour,  and  will  dtfl^ 
when  the  superior  crops  of  the  latter  liiive  taught  him  that  it  is  foUfl 
remain  in  stubborn   adherence   to  the  habit*  of  his   futher.     As  ft  nil 
PniEsinn  landowniirs  fuini  their  own  lands.     The  peni^nts  do  so  wilbd 
a»iBtaDce  of  unmarried  nuile  and  female  servants,  their  own  growR^ 
children,  or  if  owning  targe  estates,  as  in  some  districts  (althongb  ^ 
called  peasants  and  eating  their  meiils  with  alt  their  family  and  semM 
nt  the  siime  tiible),  with  the  aid  of  cottagers ;  or,  in  harveat  and  M 
busy  times,  with  occasionnl  help  of  [he  village  tradespeople.     The  bM 
man  ami  other  large  proprietors  cultivate  their  estates  with  Inbounttl 
coliagprs,  and  when  posgcsned  of  more  than  one  village  and  the  l" 
Burrtmriding  it,   they  jmt  salaried   iiiaf*ctors  over   estntrs  where  lltej^ 
not  reside.     The  letting  of  CEtntcB  to  taruiers  is  oomparaiivcly  rare.    1^ 
castle  or  manaion  of  the  owner  genially  OTeiluoba  tUe  funnyard,  wluak  * 
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lajTOiiiided  with  nnrnerotis  stables  and  barns :   most  corn  is  carried  into 
haros  and  very  little  stacked,  except  in  years  of  extraordinary  plenty. 

The  Libourers'  houses  generally  stretch  oflT  in  a  line  from  one  side  of 
tbe  farmyard  on  both  sides  of  the  public  road.  These  labourers  repre- 
aeni  the  clfiss  of  the  English  peasant,  but  I  think  them  a  very  superior 
class.  In  the  first  place  they  Are  under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  lord 
or  inspector,  whilst  here  they  have  the  farmer  dealing  with  them,  having 
to  squeeze  everybody  for  his  rent.  Wages  form  no  comparison,  as  I 
vill  point  out. 

Let  us  look  at  a  Prussian  estate  and  village.     They  average  perhaps 

100  inhabitants.     The  houses  are  one-storied,  highly  gabled,  with  much 

loft  room,  built  either  of  a  wooden  frame  filled  in  with  clay  and  thatched, 

or,  in  later  times,  of  brick  and  tiles.     They  are  built  for  two  families, 

and  hare  either  a  common  entrance  and  kitchen  with  separate  hearth, 

or  both  ieparatc,  with  a  dwelling-room,  a  bedroom,  and  a  store-room. 

They  are  as  a  rule  quite  as  lofty  as  the  rooms  in  six  or  eight-roomed 

Londoii  houses  :  walls  in  and  outside  whitewashed.     Between  the  houses 

are,  at  a  small  distance,  the  stables,  behind  tlicm  a  small  yard  and  a 

pretty  krge   garden.     Man   and  wife  sleep  in   the   dwelling-room,  the 

Una  in  a  cradle  ;   the  children  in  the  one  bedroom  :   sometimes  these 

liboure^  have  a  servant,  who  also  sleeps  with  the  children — never  more 

tban  two  in  one  bed.     You  will  find  a  deal  or  oak  table  ;  behind  it  along 

llw  wall  a  bench,  and  about  the  room  a  number  of  wooden  or  reed  chairs, 

all  scrupulously  scoured  if  not  painted.     Yuu  will  see  somewhere  a  huge 

^    eofier,  containing  linen  and  clothes  ;  a  cabinet  holding  food ;   on  the  wall 

r    a  dock ;  and  often  other  articles  of  funiiture.     The  bed  is  very  good  ; 

{w^  there  being  generally  two  good  thick  goosefeather  beds  on  a  quantity  of 

frrquently  renewed  straw,  put  loose  into  the  boxlike  bedsteads  and  shaken 

up  every  day.     A  feather-bed  covers  the  sleeper,  with  two  good  linen 

iheets,  a  fancy  coverlet,  and  not  unfrequcntly  thei*e  are  curtains.     The 

itables  contain  a  cow,  one  or  two  pigs  for  killing  in  autumn,  a  goose, 

which  will  breed  them  ten  to  twelve  young  ones,  which  are  ready  for 

killing  in   October,  and  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  hens  furnishing   eggs 

and  breeding  chickens.     The  garden  at  the  back  yields  potatoes,  turnips, 

carrots,  and  greens  enough  for  the  summer's  consumption.     Cows  and 

gecae  are,  during  the  summer,  sent  to  graze,  whilst  pigs  and  hens  are 

fed  at  home  with  household  waste  and  some  ground  corn,  the  pigs  being 

fiitttned  on  peaae  towards  killing  time.     The  geese  get  fat  on  the  ears  in 

the  field  afler  harvest,  and  a  little  extra  barley  feeding.     For  the  wants 

of  the  winter  there  is  a  plot  of  ground  given  each  labourer  in  the  field 

for  potatces,  and  a  plot  for  flax,  as  also  a  plot  for  meadow  hay  for  the 

cow,  straw  being  furnished  from  the  farm  as  wanted.     For  firing,  wood 

•nd  turf  arc  used.     The  latter  is  almost  found  on  all  estates,  or  if  the 

former  is  wanting,  it  must  be  bought  from  the  next  forest.     All  carting 

of  these  things  is  done  by  the  landlord's  waggons.    The  labourer  is  bound 

I      to  work  all  Uie  year  round  for  the  landlord;   his  wife  (or,  if  she  cannot 
VOL.  XIV.— xa  SO.  "^0. 
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work,  a  female  senrant),  a  large  number  of  days  in  the  year.  Tb 
receive  wages,  settled  monthly,  under  deduction  of  a  certain  nambor 
days  for  runt  of  cottages  and  all  the  benefits  enumerated  above.  Ai 
grain,  the  men  get  a  percentage  of  what  they  thresh  in  wintctr  in  liec 
wages.  This  protects  them  in  dearth  from  high  prices ;  they  e 
generally  more  than  they  want,  having  some  for  sale,  unless  the  famL 
are  large.  Work  may  be  considered  to  last  from  sunrise  to  sanse 
«omewhat  less  in  summer  and  somewhat  more  in  winter — with 
or  two  hours*  rest  for  dinner.  But  there  are  always  odd  hours,  m 
finishing  work  in  one  field,  when  it  is  not  worth  the  landlord's  w' 
to  go  to  another  task ;  and  then  the  labourer  is  lefl  to  look  afler 
own  garden,  potatoes,  flax,  hay,  and  hemp.  The  winter  evenings  le 
a  good  deal  of  time.  Supper  being  done  at  five  or  six,  the  woa 
ait  down  at  their  wheels,  spinning  their  own  flax  and  tow  and  i^ 
which  last  they  have  to  buy,  into  yarn,  which  gradually  goes  to 
villjige  weaver  to  be  woven  into  linen  for  underclothes,  bed  and  tsV 
clothes,  sacking,  and  a  mixture  of  linen  and  wool,  of  which,  being  d 
dved  blue,  coats  and  frocks  are  made — *Jie  latter  mostly  at  hum 
the  former  by  the  village  tailor ;  whilst  socks  and  gloves,  all  ir 
are  knitted  by  the  women  all  the  year  round,  and  everywhere.  * 
men  in  their  winter  evenings  do  nothing  but  pay  visits  to  each  od 
sitting  round  the  women  gossiping,  telling  tales,  or  listening  to  one 
the  children  reading  aloud  books  which  the  parson,  schoolmaster,  or  mfl 
lends  them.  Parsons  and  schoolmasters  generally  have  a  good  tfi 
of  books  of  their  own,  but  there  are  also  books  going  from  one  schoi 
master  to  another  all  over  the  county.  Who  furnishes  and  pajs  : 
them,  I  don't  know.  There  is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  histoii 
books  with  a  strong  patriotic  bias,  and  the  people  know  much  of  the  I 
wars,  and  the  old  generals  and -their  battles;  and  they  astonish  one  oil 
as  much  as  Scotch  mineni  in  the  Highlands  do,  when  you  open  a  o( 
versation  on  p«iitics  or  the  Bible  with  them  over  their  after-dini 
pipe.  The  men  smoke  the  rooms  quite  blue,  but  you  hardly  ever  i 
spirits,  beer,  or  any  other  drink.  I  remember  that  the  inns,  thirty 
^fiy  years  ago  always  full  of  drinking  villagers,  gradually  beca 
deserted  by  them,  and  were  only  used  periodically  by  the  young  peo 
for  dancing  and  offering  travelling  pedlars  and  artisans  a  resting-plai 
many  vanishi^  altogether.  All  children  visit  school  from  their  n: 
year,  and  continue  till  their  fourteenth  year,  in  winter  from  eight 
eleven  and  one  to  four,  in  summer  from  six  to  ten  o'clock,  with  fourt 
days*  vacancy  in  harvest-time,  fourteen  days  in  October  for  pots 
digging,  and  about  a  week  for  the  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitt 
holidays  each — during  which  time,  however,  the  children  have  to  h 
by  heart  some  hymns  and  Bible  chapters,  and,  besides,  they  have  wrili 
and  arithmetic  to  do.  The  schoolmasters  are  all  trained  in  Govei 
ment  seminaries,  bringing  a  respectable  amount  of  information  there 
enable  them  to  pass  their  examination  on  entering.     No  commuiie  < 
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stitthoolmaster  unless  he  in  so  trained ;  but  it  has  to  k'>ep  and  pay 
Gorerament  no  longer  interferiDg,  except  by  an  annual  inspection 
samiMtion  by  a  Government  commisBioner  travelling  all  over  the 
ly.  The  laboarers  pay  but  little  for  schooling,  and  all  the  same 
vbether  they  send  one  child  to  school  or  half  a  dozen.     The  chief 
lit  of  the  school  must  come  from  the  landlord ;  but  in  most  cases 
I  k  land  attached  to  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  parsonage.     A 1  to- 
ff the  learning  and  trouble  of  a  schoolmaster  is  but  ill  requited 
my  cues,  although  there  is  always  a  pressure  to  enter  the  pro- 
ML  The  schoolmaster  has  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  on  separate 
hfBL  They  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography ; 
I  dnwing  and  mathematics  and  natural  history,  much  singing  and 
;ni  doctrine,  besides  Bible  history  and  Catechism.     The  singing  of 
«  Bui  of  pretty  two  and  four  part  songs  by  the  children,  is  really 
•i|.    From  the  tenth  year  the  children  go  to  church,  and  take 
t|heein  the  organ  choir  on  both  sides  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  plays 
^B  (which  all  schoolmasters  understand  perfectly),  the  children 
Pt  ^  Liturgy,  which  the  congr^tion  does  not  join  in.     But  all 
F^fa  old  hymns  ;  and  everybody  knowing  the  tunes  well,  they  go 
mHs  grand  majestic  sound,  the  like  of  which  you  would  vainly  seek 
via  a  London  church.     Wheii  twelve  years  old,  the  parson  takes 
Udren  in  hand  twice  a  week,  beside  the  ordinary  schooling,  pre- 
tfcem  for  their  confirmation  on  their  fourteenth  year  through  two 
Hie  children  know  the  Catechism  already,  but  they  are  then  led 
k  the  great  Catechism,  being  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Chris- 
itb,  duties,  morals,  sins  of  commission  and  omission,  and  original 
Unless  a  child  be  well  grounded  in  these  matters,  being  other- 
potseasion  of  its  mental  faculties,  the  parson  will  not  confirm  it 
ling  fourteen  years,  but  consign  it  back  to  school  for  another  year: 
considered  a  great  disgrace  to  the  child,  and  therefore  it  rarely 
.    During  these  two  years  the  children  are  also  held  to  be  able, 
required  to  give,  an  extract  of  the  Sunday*s  sermon  in  writing,  or 
,  the  following  Monday.     Confirmation  Day,  about  Easter-time, 
at  annual  f^te  day.     There  are  touching  scenes  between  parson 
wimaater  and  the  young  people  on  taking  leave;  and  if  the  latter, 
!  of  them,  afterwards  arc  not  what  they  should  be,  church  and 
ire  not  at  fault.     The  next  steps  in  life  of  the  young  people  are, 
e,  not  so  easy  to  follow,  as  they  are  in  all  classes  and  all  countries, 
emain  with  their  parents,  and  are  employed  by  the  landlord  on 
nrk  at  wages  which  increase  with  years.     A  good  number  will  be 
p  to  the  court,  as  the  landlord's  mansion  and  farmyard  is  called, 
{  there  hired  at  an  annual  rate  with  half-yearly  notice.     The  girls 
ployed  as  chambermaids,   kitchenmaids,   dairymaids,  others  for 
fowls,  pigs,  helping  the  gardener,  &c.     The  young  men  have  first 
i  die  shepherds,  tend  the  cattle,  and  do  other  light  work,  and  when 
nrcBty  jean  old,  they  get  the  charge  of  four  horses,  doing  carting 
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and  field  wovk  ;  the  most  successful  driving  the  landlord's  caniag 
four,  which  are,  if  not  exclusively  devoted  to  that  service,  only 
light  work.  Thus,  on  a  medium  estate,  there  will  be  living  and  boi 
at  court,  about  twenty  single  young  persons.  The  women  sleep 
house,  the  men  near  the  horsci),  in  the  stables  or  above.  The 
evenings  find  all  servants  together  in  the  dining-room  :  the  girls  do  ■ 
knitting,  &c.  of  their  own,  in  view  of  a  future  household,  and  the  men 
and  carry  on  flirtations  with  the  girls.  Many  engagements  are  here  f 
resulting,  ailer  a  number  of  years'  saving  of  linen,  clothes,  and 
money  to  buy  furniture,  in  marriage :  when  the  landlord  lets  t 
cottage  to  live  in,  and  eni-ols  them  among  his  labourers.  The^ 
crowd  into  their  parents'  dwellings.  If  there  be  no  room  in  the  * 
they  will  go  to  a  neighbouring  one,  young  families  being  general] 
come  to  landlords.  Early  marriages  are  not  in  favour,  and  twer 
years  must  be  considered  as  an  early  average  on  male  and  fema] 
Many  young  men  after  reaching  twenty  years  have  to  serve  as  sold 
three  years.  This  may  be  considered  of  doubtful  benefit,  but  tl 
certainly  bring  home  improved  manners,  and  a  spirit  of  order  and  < 
ness,  which  remain  with  them  and  give  a  good  example  to  otheri 
other  young  people  engage  as  servants  to  the  parsons,  schoolmaa 
such  tradesmen  as  there  are,  to  the  neighbouring  peasants,  or 
domestic  servants  into  the  towns ;  some  of  the  boys  learn  % 
Amongst  all  these  you  will  see  the  superior  intelligence  come  int< 
and  as  education  has  put  these  labouring  people  on  a  par  with  the  ] 
and  landowning  cottager  and  country  tradesman,  some  marry  into 
classes,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  peasants'  and  tradespeople's  di 
when  poor,  come  to  be  labourers.  Sometimes,  when  they  have 
money,  this  step  is  only  taken  till  they  find  an  opportunity  to  buy  i 
property  or  emigrate  to  some  new  district  to  be  broken  up,  wher 
is  cheap.  The  peasant,  as  a  rule,  works  as  hard  as  the  labourer 
harder,  when  greedy  to  save,  and  the  living  and  outward  appean 
not  very  different.  The  labourer  wears  his  coat  and  all  his  ga 
in  the  same  cut  as  the  peasant  and  the  landlord,  and  if  the  mati 
of  rougher  cloth  or  mixed  material,  and  if  the  finer  wedding-coat,  re 
for  church-going  only,  does  not  remain  in  the  newest  fashion,  tha 
a  German  labourer  no  class  look.  No  more  will  you  meet  in  his 
tenance  the  bovine  look  and  unintelligent  stare  which  you  enc 
twenty  miles  out  of  London  in  the  agricultural  population ;  nor 
ever  heard  or  seen  German  labourers  begging  the  largess,  as  I 
will,  when  you  go  in  autumn  to  the  seaside  and  stroll  along  a  c 
road,  where  men  arc  harvesting.  Most  people,  if  not  burdene( 
large  families  of  children,  manage  to  save  money  for  times  of  8i< 
or,  if  preserved  therefrom,  to  give  the  children  an  easier  start, 
toring  is  contracted  for  by  the  landlord,  and  costs  nothing  i 
labourer.  There  are  no  poor-rates  or  unions  in  the  country.  The 
ties  are  very  close,  and  protect  the  aged,  infirm,  or  orphan  relatioD 
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these  being  often  still  of  use  at  Iiome  to  look  after  the  small  children 
»repare  meals  when  the  wife  is  out  earning  wages.  The  landlord 
:eep  these  who  have  no  other  support :  ho  cannot  diive  them  from 
;atc  Many  labourers  are  bom  and  die  on  the  same  estate,  and  good 
rds  will  hare  few  changes.  The  more  exacting  and  worse-pa jing 
s^  will  get  more  notices  to  quit,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  will 
a  less  efficient  staff  of  labourers.  All  removals  are  made  on  the  same 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  landlords  sending  their 
DOS  to  fotch  their  new  labourer  with  his  family  and  goods  from 
previous  place  of  abode,  generally  not  many  miles  distant.  The  diet 
te  labourers  consists  generally  of  a  soup  of  milk  and  flour,  meal  or 
\i  for  breakfast ;  a  variety  of  stews,  pudding  and  dishes  of  potatoes, 
e,  flour,  buckwheat  groats,  dried  fruit,  &c.  for  dinner  ;  and  salt  meat 
etimefta  week,  and  boiled  potatoes  and  herring  for  supper :  brown  bread 
img  a  considerable  accompaniment  at  all  meals.  Fresh  mutton  and 
C IR  rare,  and  when  obtained  from  the  killing  at  the  mansion,  it 
BWBBed  boiled.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  fare  is  rich,  but  it  is 
riMngitrong  men  and  women,  with  flesh  on  their  bones  and  healthy 
■pfeoona,  as  any  one  can  see  passing  across  the  country, 
/reffiember  a  letter  which  appeared  in  The  2mes  some  months  since, 
fw«  rather  startled  by  the  writer's  views  about  labourers.  According 
im  the-  English  labourer,  as  he  was,  and  as  he  wished  to  preserve  him, 
Id  be  de  facto  nothing  better  than  a  slave  or  a  beast  of  burden.  I 
;  Uliovc  it  to  be  a  gross  libel  on  humanity,  that  the  superior  education 
e  children  makes  them  disobedient  and  disrespectful  to  their  untutored 
its,  and  causes  them  to  leave  them  as  early  as  they  can,  never  cr.ring 
lem  in  ihcir  old  age.  Where  this  can  be  so,  church  and  school 
be  sadly  at  fault.  I  should  object  to  schooling  before  the  age  of 
-XKXi.  A  child's  bodily  development  and  joyous  freedom  should  not 
pressed  with  mental  exerci.-:e,  before  it  can  comprehend  the  meaning; 
at  it  is  taught,  and  should  also  not  be  made  to  feel  the  double 
ity  of  parents  and  teachers.  There  are  no  persons  living  in  Prussia 
annot  road  printed  books,  but  there  are  many  above  the  age  of 
i-ar:^  who  have  learnt  no  more  ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  agricultural 
ition  i.s  in  that  state.  Government-trained  schoolmasters  became 
universal  thirty  years  ago.  I  learnt  n.y  ABC  myself  from  the 
ilor-se]ioolma.*iter  of  my  native  village,  shortly  before  the  new  era, 
.ucrht  mv  father  to  write  and  Bip:n  his  name,  as  manv  of  my  school- 
3  did  at  the  time,  to  avoid  their  signing  crosses  to  their  deeds  and 
1.  It  never  entered  our  heads  or  heart,  that  therefore  our  parents 
t*^-  author  it  v  over  us,  or  that  we  owed  them  less  obedience  and 
t.  'J'iie  old  folks  certainly  blessed  the  superior  advantages  of  their 
en,  and  would  often  give  in  to  us,  saying,  "  Well,  you  have  learnt 
more  than  we,  and  must  know  best."  We  have  it  from  our  parents, 
Q  their  childhood,  early  this  century,  disturbances,  labourers'  strikes  of 
\  villages,  murder  of  landlords,  and  firing  of  farmyards,  were  not  un- 
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known,  but  they  are  never  heard  of  in  modern  times,  with  a  more  ediuild 
more  iDtelligent,  and  better  contented  population  of  laboaren.  A  Proai 
labourer  is  no  property  of  liis  landlord,  and  will  not  grovel  before  bini 
the  dust,  but  stand  up  and  speak  to  him  like  a  man  ;  yet  he  will  pay  Id 
hearty  respect,  will  do  his  duty  cheerfully,  and  if,  for  some  reason,  tb 
wish  to  part,  it  is  generally  done  afler  mutual  explanation,  and  widM 
rancour.  «The  writer  in  The  I'imes  eays  that  labourers*  children,  nil 
than  being  sent  to  school,  should  earn  wages.  The  feudal  party  in  PnH 
of  which  Bismarck  is  the  chief,  and  who  would  fain  ape  the  BolJ 
aristocracy,  say  the  same.  They  want  darkness,  and  hate  all  educalifl 
they  also  think  il  desirable  to  have  the  right  of  flogging  their  villagen  id 
troduced  in  their  domains.  Ilowever,  they  are  like  one  to  a  hundnd 
Prussia,  and  though  still  in  great  political  power,  but  a  remnant  of  I 
past  in  their  own  class  of  landed  proprietors  ;  who,  as  a  whole,  azei 
contented  with  the  present  state  of  things  on  their  estates. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  Prussia  most  large  landowaen  ill 
their  own  lands.  They  liave  a  staff  of  inspectors,  assistantSy  f 
apprentices,  all  gentlemen  of  their  own  station,  and  living  with  them 
members  of  the  family,  unless  married,  when  they  have  their  m 
residence  and  household.  Over  the  outlying  estates  elderly  mini 
inspectors  will  be  set,  or  sons  of  the  owner.  Now,  an  estate  of  1,0 
acres  or  less  will  seldom  be  cut  to  pieces  and  divided  amongst  the  ohiUn 
The  owner  will,  during  twenty^five  to  thirty  years'  farming,  be  aU* 
save  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  if  he  then  be  still  hearty  and  wilii 
to  work  ou,  the  elder  boys  get  some  money  to  enable  them  to  buy  a  ftn 
or  enable  them  to  get  on  in  the  career  for  which  they  have  been  eductll 
The  d.aughters  will  be  married  early  or  later  as  chances  offer  ;  th 
receive  a  marriage-portion,  which  may  be  stated  by  a  scrupulous  &tb 
to  his  son-in-law,  but  is  generally  only  guessird  at  by  the  Ittli 
When  it  conies  to  making  the  will,  it  may  appear  that  the  second,  foort 
or  fifth  son  is  mont  fit  or  most  in  need  to  succeed  to  the  estate.  I 
then  has  to  become  the  debtor  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  such  an  exts 
as  appears  right  and  equitable  to  the  father  and  family ;  and  if  the  oa 
going  children  want  the  money  instead  of  the  interest,  it  must  be  rai« 
on  mortgage.  Unless  a  man  is  richer  in  cash  or  other  property  than  tl 
value  of  his  estate,  the  heir  will  always  have  an  advantage  over  tl 
other  children,  and  fatherly  love  genenilly  leaves  the  less  gifted  and  le 
able  to  fight  the  world's  struggle  in  his  home  as  successor  in  the  estab 
The  eldest  son  succeeding  in  preference  is  no  recognized  custom  at  il 
If  no  will  is  made,  the  owner's  widow  is  next  heir  absolute,  and  if  ^ 
make  no  will,  the  child  who  is  willing  or  able  to  pay  most  out  to  ^ 
brothers  and  sisters  succeeds.  If  they  cannot  agree,  the  estate  is  sold,  as 
the  proceeds  are  divided  equally.  On  the  same  rule  the  peasants  tf 
smaller  owners  proceed.  There  is  never  any  such  thing  as  estates  witho 
a  proprietor.  Complete  registers  being  kept  in  the  county  town,  the  U 
knows  everybody  born  an  heir  to  the  estate,  and  every  heir  can  force 
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9HBt  OB  bii  oo-bein  without  iti&j.  If  manj  children  become 
I  to  a  aiMll  tttite,  nma  of  them  will  eorlj  see  the  necemt;  to 
n  other  calUng  than  brming,  and  will  do  to. 
w  tboBBuda  of  landed  proprietora  of  England  may  aaj,  "  What 
a  if  we  and  nor  fianiliaa  an  sttafied  to  eonaider  oar  fint-bom  a 
«ing  liam  iboae  that  come  after  hitnT"  Well,  aa  far  aa  thej  are 
nned,  I  wmild  not  meddle  witti  them.  What  I  aim  at  ie,  the 
oalion^  inpntrwnait,  and  luppinata  of  the  agricnltoral  labonrer. 
iowiMTS  who  baTo  got  a  coudence  ahould  place  the  meana  of 
1  within  Iho  icseh  of  their  oottagen,  and  if  tiarammeat  and 
t  will  not  make  aohooliag  obligatoiy,  altboogh  ita  magiatratea 
to  jail  for  at«ftling  aome  turnip*  a  nun  whom  it  never  gave  « 
know  that  he  did  wrong, — I  think  Govemment  ought  to  aboliah 
■a  nude  for  «  data,  and  which  are  in  the  way  of  complete 

in  the  Mil  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  hare  hail  the 
aseentrating  the  wb(^  land  of  England  in  the  handa  of  about 
lividoala.  I  am  certMnly  againat  dwarf-lamiing,  but  the  erila 
nng  are  ten  timaa  more  important,  and  afiiiot  aerioual;  the 
lah  nation.  In  many  of  the  aeUlemenla  of  the  wealthy  faiuiliea, 
■t  oaide  to  be  inrerted  in  land ;  the  reault  ia,  that  where  land 
already,  prices  are  paid  which  were  never  expected  to  yield 
The  consequence  is,  it  is  leR,  unproductive  as  hunting- 
nd  parks.  Men  who  hare  incomes  of  50,000^.  or  lOU.OOu:. 
nt  no  more  money  ;  but  they  let  their  cutiages  tumbfu  down, 
Blemalicttlly  all  they  can  to  depopulate  their  domains,  so  that  it 
to  pans  that  England  requires  nn  annual  importution  of  atiuut 

quarters  of  wheat,  which  could  all  be  raided  in  tlie  countiy  il 
Luid  were  put  under  cultivation,  giving  the  labourer  uiielul  occu- 
leck  emigration,  and  make  and  keep  England  independent  of 
pplies  in  times  of  war,  scarcity,  and  other  disturbances.  Land 
et  at  B  lower  rent,  the  labourer  would  get  belter  huuKd,  receive 
gea,  and  the  tmder  be  able  to  sell  more  commoditieu  to  him, 
whole  land  would  retain  treasure  and  grow  in  wealth. 
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Bt  this  word  we  in  no  way  allude  to  the  easy*  flow  of  conversation,  or 
that  harmless  repartee  and  interchange  of  sense  or  nonsense  betweoi 
the  sexes  which  is  so  oflen  misnamed  flirtation,  simply  from  the  aocidcal 
of  a  man  taking  part  in  it,  and  which  is  as  compared  with  the  genidnt 
article  "  as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  and  as  water  is  to  wine," — nor  do  VI 
mean  that  genial  mirth  fulness  and  laughter  which  are  as  a  matter  of  ftd 
quite  as  often  to  be  witnessed  between  women  only  as  between  men  ani 
women,  and  might  be  so  entirely  for  any  point  or  significance  to  bl 
attached  thereto ;  we  are  speaking  of  that  intercourse  between  the  tivi 
sexes  which  is  habitually  distinguished  by  those  actions,  operations,  aal 
expressions  that  by  dimly  discerning  eyes  are  regarded  as  the  proYOcatioH 
of  love,  but  which  may  be  more  truly  termed  the  provocations  of  th 
spirit,  and  which  require  to  be  initiated,  regulated  and  intenafie^ 
prolonged,  sustained,  or  abbreviated  by  one  or  other  of  the  acting  partieih 
and  whether  that  party  be  man  or  woman  is  wholly  immaterial  to  tkfl 
discussion  :  bearing  these  distinctions  well  in  mind,  we  propose  to  considtf 
the  necessities,  conditions  and  privileges,  in  short  all  the  things  which  g0 
to  make  up  a  genuine  flirtation. 

To  a  well-developed  afliiir  of  this  order  the  aids  of  dress  are  perfaifi 
the  most  common  and  the  least  noble,  but  they  are  almost  all  that  soiM 
people  have  to  rely  on  or  can  hope  to  possess,  so  they  must  needs  bt 
mentioned,  though  we  assign  to  them  the  lowest  place.  Fashions  cone 
and  go  and  reappear  in  their  stubborn  vitality,  and  each  trick  rf 
dress  has  in  divers  ages  had  its  separate  potency  in  conquest.  "T» 
what  end  are  these  crisped  false  hairs,  painted  faces,  such  a  coniposd 
gait,  with  not  a  step  awry  ?  "  demands  an  ancient  satirist.  "  Why,"  asb 
Lucian,  "all  these  pins,  pots,  glasses,  ointments,  irons,  combs,  bodkin!^ 
setting-sticks  ? "  Why,  indeed  ?  for  we  ask  ourselves,  Could  Lucian 
possibly  have  put  such  a  question  had  he  lived  in  our  day  ?  Hieroma 
somewhere  thus  describes  a  woman, — "  She  walks  along,  and  with  the 
ruffling  of  her  clothes  makes  men  look  at  her  .  .  .  her  waist  is  pulled  in  to 
make  her  look  small.  She  is  straight  girded  ;  her  hairs  hang  loose  about  ber 
ears.  Iler  upper  garment  sometimes  falls  and  sometimes  tarries  to  shew 
her  naked  shoulders  ;  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  st^en,  she  covers  that  ifl 
all  haste  which  voluntarily  she  shewed."  "  If  women  were  bad,  men  wcrt 
worse  in  tricking  themselves  up," -says  Seneca;  "they  go  beyond  the 
women,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance."  However,  we  have  change^ 
all  that,  and  now  a  woman  will  sit  motionless  all  perhaps  except  her  ejea'f 
and  80  far  from  '^  jetting  and  dancing  "  in  their  gait,  men  lounge  into  thri^ 
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cliairs  as  if  they  were  dropping  into  their  coflins,  nnd  can  hardly  force 
their  muscles   to  articulate  their  speech.     But  the   first  represents  a 
kcf-ardess  couchant,  and  the  second  a  lion  faineant,  whence  it  arises  that 
D  these  days  the  most  finished  and  perfect  examples  of  flirtations  are 
initiated  and  conducted  to  their  end  chiefly  by  the  courage  and  genius  of 
women,  whereby  men  earn  a  fitful  and  inglorious  repose  and  lose  more  than 
Beed  here  be  described.     No  doubt  coarse  and  meretricious  arts  in  dress 
ire  rari'ly  or  never  displaced  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  least  in  England, 
•Iwre  in  many  respects  we  are  Hot  as  other  people  are  ;  but  whenever 
Aej  are  practised  it  springs  from  a  taste  neither  artistic  nor  fastidious,  but 
greedy,  clamorous,  and  undisceming, — one  which  prefers  to  gather  a  large 
tribute  in  coppers  from  the  multitude  rather  than  accept  a  single  jewel  from 
i  critical  and  instructed  observer.     Personal  appearance  stands  by  some 
degrees  higher  than  dress.     "  Fair  sparkling  eyes,  white  necks,  coral  lips, 
rae-coloured  cheeks,  are  of  themselves  potent  enticers ; "  and  when  to 
IIbk  ire  added  ''  a  comely  well-composed  look  and  pleasing  gesture  and 
^  Montaigne  deems  them  far  thorc  forcible  than  such  articles  as 
needlework,  spangles,  pendants,  tiffanies.''    As  for  gestures,  tliey 
be  used  in  moderation  ;  they  are  but  the  dumb  show  and  prog- 
Mitfu  of  greater  things.     "  'Tis  not  the  eye  but  the  carriage  of  it  tliat 
emseth  effects."    The  eye  is  the  silent  orator,  the  secret  interpreter  which 
VDcndis,  heals,  questions,  explains,  affirms,  denies,  and  promises.    It  opens 
»?sctiation8,  makes  appointments  and  annuls  them,  signs  treaties,  sues 
for  peace,  proclaims  war  ;  and  many  a  capitulation  has  been  offered  and 
accepted  by  a  glance  of  which  the  most  observing  bystanders  remained 
b  profound  ignorance.     Laughter  should  be  rare,  for  flirtation  is  not  a 
Bibject  for  mirth,  but  a  high  exercise  of  capacity  ;  nor  must  smiles  be  too 
frequent,  but  when  exchanged  should  be  full  of  intelligence  and  sugges- 
tion. They  are,  as  it  were,  the  password,  without  which  no  coimter-signal 
CM  be  returned,  but  therefore  not  to  be  perpetually  oflbred  for  the  inform- 
ilion  a!ike  of  friend  and  foe.     It  is  impossible  for  the  expression  of  the 
fi»alare3  to  be  too  highly  refined  and  significant,  and  for  this  reason  men 
who  wear  beards,  or  as  an  old  writer  puts  it,  "  who  now  do  clothe  their 
pretty  mouths  with  hair,"  are  bereft  of  one-half  their  power,  and  retain 
cnjy  the  preaching  of  the  eye.     The  moutli  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  important  features  of  the  face,  but  all  that  it  can  indicate  of 
power,  persuasion,   firmness,  content,  or  displeasure,  is  entirely  lost  and 
Unproductive.      If  men    like  the  hero  of  certain  novels  rely  much   on 
lillinq  their  lips,  writhing  their  mouths,  and  setting  their  teeth,  so  far 
teefftctis  concerned,  they  may  as  well  set  these  last,  as  they  do  their 
razors,  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  dressing-room.     One  peculiar  dibtinc- 
ticn  which  belongs  to  flirtation,  as  compared  with  love-making,  is  the 
wndition  of  reciprocity.     "With  the  last  indeed  it  often  occurs  that  there 
is  tin  qui  haise  et  Vautre  qui  tend  la  joue — it  is  required  that  one  must 
^bridled  and  saddled,  and  the  other  booted  and  spurred:  but  flirtation, 
*l»en  seen  in  perfection,  is  a  race,  a  contest,  a  tournament  which  developes 
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and  tests  the  capabilities  of  the  two  concerned  in  it.    In  some  degree  iti 

in  the  nature  of  a  warfare,  for  blows  arc  given  and  taken ;  severe  catsiB 

thrusts   are   interchanged  ;  the  combatants  take  their  punishment  vd 

or  ill  according  to  their  temper  and   breeding  :    some   bleed  inward) 

and  make  no  sign,  others  even  in  the  very  moment  of  defeat  will|b 

a  Parthian  shot,  win  back  all   they  have  lost,  and  change  a  retra 

into   a   triumph.     Diversity  of  age  is  no  bar  to  flirtation,  provided 

does  not  pass  a  certain  point  of  maturity  sooner  reached  by  women  thi 

men,  and  a  few  years'  advantage  on   one  side  oflen  confers  a  oerti 

power ;  but  the  line  must  be  drawn  just  within  the  boundary  wht 

though  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  are  at  their  highest  poii 

the  inclination  to  do  mischief  or  to  confer  benefits  and  instruct  jcm 

begins  to  fade.     It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  blood  of  seventeen 

rarely  united  to  the  wisdom  of  sixty.     Ah^  si  jeunessc  savnttj  si  vieiUm 

pouvaiti    It  may  be  added,  that  any  benefit  which  superiority  in  age 

supposed  to  give  is  precisely  the  one  which  most  feminine  flirts  would  pi 

with,  if  it  were  but  possible.     One  of  the  first  conditions  to  the  particui 

relations  which  we  are  discussing  is  a  certain  amount  of  equality  in  aoei 

position ;  or,  in  default  of  this,  some  great  and  counterbalancing  quili) 

must  not  only  exist,  but  be  plainly  apparent  on  the  side  of  the  put 

where  the  deficiency  occurs.     Without  this,  thore  is  always  a  degree  i 

condescension  in  the  one,  and  a  servility  or  at  least  embarrassment  in  tl 

other,  which  is  fatal  to  a  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  best  powers.    The 

conversation  or  interchange  of  sentiment  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  tk 

badinage  of  a  gentleman  with  a  serving- woman,  or  the  insincere  aa 

peremptory  aflection  which  a  well-born  and  zealous  wife  displays  toward 

her  husband's  constituents  when  an  election  is  imminent.    For  this  reaaoB 

though  as  a  specimen  of  sedulous  flirtation  and  the  success  to  which  i 

may  ultimately  attain,  nothing  h<is  ever  been  written  like  it,  the  provoct 

tions  of  Jane  Eyre  with  Mr.  Rochester  have  always  struck  us  as  beiflg  fli 

a  fiiulty  and  degraded  type.     That  gentleman  was  indeed,  as  Metbodiitt 

express  it,  "  greatly  exercised  "  by  Miss  Eyre,  but  there  was  too  mud 

attitudinizing  as  master  and  servant,  or  employer  and  dependant,  to  va^ 

it  an  example  to  be  recommended  for  the  guidance  of  others.     When  tbil 

remarkable  book  was  in  process  of  demolition  by  those  reviewers  wlw* 

predestined  fate  it  was  to  have  to  eat  their  wordsj  the  most  sensible  rcmaA 

tibout  it  was  made  by  the  wife  of  a  Scotch  minister :   "  The  only  grwilg* 

I  have  against  the  book  is,  that  since  it  \vas  published  all  the  goveme«* 

have  taken  to  imitate  Jane  Eyre,  and  the  plainer  they  are  the  more  tb«r 

do   it."     "What   are   the   signs?"    we  demanded.      "Keeping  diaiieir 

speaking  in  monosyllables,  and  addressing  all  gentlemen  as  *  Sir.'     Watchf 

and  you  tvill  see."    We  watched,  saw,  and  were  convinced.    Discretion  »*• 

vast  power,  for  the  draught  of  air  which  would  blow  a  spark  into  a  flam^i 

"will,  if  too  vigorous,  extinguish  it  altogethtjr.     There  are,  however,  indi** 

cretions  which,  so  far  from  being  attended  by  loss,  are  capable  of  beitM 

tamed  to  advantage  by  a  prompt  and  happy  presence  of  mind.    A  Ut^ 
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time  ago,  at  a  French  country-house  not  many  miles  from  Paris,  there  was 

in  t  talon  a  lady  whom  we  will  call  Madame  V.,  and  a  gentleman  well 

IfDoirn  as  an  admirer  of  the  sex.     The  conversation  took  a  tone  partly 

plkDt,  partly  tender,  and  M.  de  L.  was  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  lady^s 

bad  with  more  enipressement  than  was  necessary,  when  there  passed  by 

k  window,  which  opened  into  tlie  grounds,  Madame  de  B.,  who  at  a 

jsace  saw  all  that  there  was  to  see.     She  had  a  little  malice  in  her  dispo- 

idoD,  the  two  had  been,  nay,  were,  rivals,  and  the  qu'en  dira-t-on  presented 

telf  instantly  to  Madame  V.    "  Allez,  je  vous  en  prie,  Monsieur ;  c'est  une 

ikhante,  une  rapporteuse,  faites  votre  possible  qu'elle  se  taise,  ou  ne 

erenez  jamais  chez  moi."     M.  de  L.  went,  and  returned  shortly  with  an 

ir  of  satisfaction.     "  Hassurez  vous,  Madame ;  elle  a  bien  tout  vu,  mais 

De  sera  discrete ;  je  lui  ai  impost  silence  d'une  telle  maniere  qu*clle  se 

lira  sur  cette  petite  affaire."     "  Qu'est  done  que  vous  lui  avez  dit  ?  " 

*  Je  ne  lui  ai  rien  dit,"  was  the  reply.     "  Je  I'ai  baisec  aussi — et  sur  les 

rbres.     CTt^st  tout  simple,  c'etait  uoe  bonne  idee  qui  m^inspira.''     It  b 

■odthat  Madame  de  B.  did  in  this  instance  keep  her  word.     Egotism  is 

dboit  lU  things  to  be  avoided  ;  it  is  fit  for  lovers,  not  for  flirts,  and  is  such 

M  ad  of  boredom  tliat  the  iirst  attempt  to  inflict  it  should  be  to  a  well- 

UgdkUd  mind  an  instant  and  final  cause  of  rupture.     It  is  unnecessary 

to  remark  that  the  miserable  and  illegitimate  fashion,  which  at  present 

Kpresents    women   as  being  favourably  influenced  by  listening  to   the 

ihtmeless  self-complacent  and  ungenerous  details  of  histories  about  other 

vooien,  is  as  untrue  to  nature  as  it  is  false  and  treasonable  to  good  taste. 

To  Kiy  of  any  one,  (Te^it  un  homme  qui  parle,  is  as  decisive  a  blow  to 

tlie  reputation  of  a  man  among  women,  as  it  would  be  with  men  to  stato 

ibtt  he  cheated  at  cards.     Self-assurance,  again,  is  not  inconsistent  with 

^  modest   demeanour   which   is,  when   possessed,  such  an  admirable 

fiility;    but  there  is   a  certain  air,  capable   et  compose^  which   is   of 

itidf  (vxasperating  to  humanity.     There  is  of  course  a  fu^^sy  and  ostenta- 

tibiu,  and  a  quiet  way  of  doing  all  things.     Silence  is  often  more  eloquent 

ihm  speech,  and  a  sigh  will  say  more  than  a  smile  ;  but  it  may  in  general 

khffimied,  that  the  woman  who  Hirts  with  least  sign  or  action,  and  the 

■m  who  does  the  siime  thing  with  the  smallest  appearance  of  it,  are  the 

piople  who  effect  the  most,  and  obtjdn  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  their 

putime.     Some  women  can   sit  immovable  and  motionless  while   they 

fit  with  half-a-dozen  men  at  a  time,  but  there  is  a  looseness,  even  a 

^ox  of  decorum  about  this  proceeding  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 

(Mnmend.     It  dissipates  the  mind,  and  prevents  that  purity  and  concen- 

^tioQ  of  purpose  which  is  inseparable  from   the  attainment   of  great 

i^Iti ;  it  likewise  attracts  attention  and  creates  enmity  ;  but  they  are 

fuet  flirts  afler  all  who  are,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  most  dangerous,  or  as 

^iliould  term  them  the  most  skilful  and  merit(»rious.     Temper,  whether 

^nrally  good  or  otherwise,  should  at  least  be  kept  well  in  hand ;  real 

**ni8  ought   never   to   be  indulged  in,  they  are  only   picturesque  to 

•»iii««  when  we  are  ourselves  sheltered  from  their  furv ;   and  a  too 
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electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  pleasoiable 
intercourse  which  we  are  describing.     Between  two  persons  who  are 
flirting  there  should  be  entire  loyalty  and  union  in  defence  of  each  other, 
and  great  promptness  in  making  tiny  third  party  efiectually  repent  of  anj 
kind  of  interference.     Howeirer  much   they  may  chastise,  aggrieve,  or 
contend  with  each  other,  they  should  permit  none  else  to  do  so.    With 
regard  to  their  mutual  operations,  there  can  be  no  limits  laid  down. 
Tantalizing  up  to  torment  is  not  only  allowable  but  often  advisable.    A 
little  cruelty  is  whut  the  grater  is  to  the  leniun ;   but,  whatever  degree  of 
pressure  or  even  torment  is  exercised,  there  should  be  the  utmost  generosi^ 
observed  in  concealing  the  victoiy  from  the  world.     Manner  should  ba 
courteous,  significant,  and  suggestive.  It  must  be,  when  needful,  reverential 
on  the  part  of  a  man,  admiring  and  appreciating  in  a  woman.  It  should  nevei 
be  too  earnest  or  too  heartless,  for  earnestness  is  apt  to  become  embarrass 
ing,  and  when  a  man  is  urged  to  that  point  he  is  apt  to  look  awkward, 
which  sometimes  brings  about  a  vexatious  reaction  ;  while  a  woman  rarelj 
forgives  one   who  causes  her  to  feel  enbart'assee  de  sa  personne.    Tin 
heart  may  not,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be,  seriously  engaged,  yel 
there  should  be  a  decorous  appearance  of  consulting  it,  though  not  in  i 
too  searching  fashion.     As  much  sentiment  should  be  indicated,  and  nc 
more,  as  can  be  saiely  ventured  on  in  case  of  a  repulse ;  otherwise  a  retreat 
may  be  turned  into   a  rout.     A  German  diplomatist,  when   no  longa 
young,  was  paying  court  to  a  very  charming  Englishwoman,  and  with  th« 
cumbrous  gallantry  of  his  race,  besought  permission  to  kiss  her  hand 
The  lady  languidly  assenting,  resigned  her  hand,  and  the  German  mumbled 
at  it  for  a  minute  or  two.     The  ceremony  over,  came  the  question,— 
"  And  that  really  gives  you  pleasure,  Monsieur  ?  "  to  which  he  replied 
with  much  effusion  of  sentiment  and  a  rapturous  assent.      "  I  widi  I 
could  say  as  much  I "  was  the  almost  pathetic  exclamation  of  the  ladf. 
In  most  well-studied  and  carefully-adapted  flirtations,  infinite  patienoe  ii 
required  on  the  part  of  the  strongest,  and  the  same  tact  should  be  emplojcd 
in  ascertaining  preferences  and  aversions  as  a  skilful  physician  practisei 
towards  his  patients.     Questions  are  put  so  insidiously  and  indirectly,  that 
not  even  the  invalid  suspects   the  importance  of  the   inquiries  or  thi 
consequences  of  his  own  admissions.     Perseverance  is  called  for  against 
passive  resistance,  courage  and  decision  against  open  mutiny  or  revolt, 
dexterity  in  attack,  promptness  in  according  pardon,  especially  when,  ai 
often  occurs,  it  is  not  the  aggressor  who  demands  it.     All  this  and  moiv 
is  required  to  conduct  a  flirtation  to  its  possible  perfection.     With  regard 
to  the  conversation  of  a  man  under  these  circumstances,  it  should  b^ 
brilliant  and  incisive,  if  nature  liiis   gifted   him  with  sufficient  wit  to 
make  it  so  ;  and  on  rare  occasions — if  they  do  not  arise,  he  must  creaia 
them — ^serious.     It  must  be  most  frequently  intensely  personal  and  mo- 
nopolizing; but  sometimes  it  may  turn  on  abstract  subjects,  in  whicb 
emotion  or  the  appearance  of  it  may  be  permitted.     Tenderness  is  allow- 
able in  the  manner  of  speech,  but  not  in  the  matter  or  subject  of  it<    ^ 
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rare  sign  of  advance  in  intimate  understanding  is  when,  witliont  apology 
or  introduction,  conversation  begins  at  once  at  the  exact  point  where  it 
left  off  before ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  mature  growth  when  the  parties  con- 
cerned find  tbat  their  mutual  presence  is  indispensable  for  their  comfort 
lod  enjoyment ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  incapable  of  putting  forth  their 
best  powers  or  sustaining  even  their  usual  reputation,  without  the  stimulus, 
mpport,  and  sense  of  protection  which  the  sight  and  countenance  of  the 
one  affords  to  the  other.     We  need  hardly  observe  that  two  thorough  and 
resolate  flirts  who  thus  exercise  themselves  in  mutual  provocations  and 
the  science  and  practice  of  flirtation  from  considerations  of  an  exclusively 
Bond  and  intellectual  kind,  are  sure  to  be  misjudged  and  libelled  by  the 
ootade  world,  to  which  equally  they  will  be  too  high-minded  to  pay  any 
loit  of  attention.     It  will  be  said  that  they  are  making  love.     Unjust 
leciuation  I  for  where  love-making  begins  real  flirtation  ends.     Love  in- 
I  TolTes  paffiion,  sincerity,  earnestness,  often  selfishness,  and  even  a  barbarous 
ad  arage  jealousy  which  flirtation  does  not ;  not  that  it  is  or  need  be 
but  that  sincerity  is  irrelevant  to  the  whole  proceeding.     To  be 
of  intending  to  marry  because  a  man  proposes  to  flirt,  is  as  hard 
Mi(  because  he  tries  to  see  a  landscape  from  the  best  point  of  view,  he  is 
to  be  tiken  as  giving  an  order  for  a  picture  of  it.     There  are  some  people 
'-  vbo  always  mistake  the  preliminary  canter  for  the  actual  race,  but  time, 
•nd  the  decay  which  time  brings  with  it,  generally  convinces  the  world  of 
iti  error  in  confounding  flirts  with  lovers.      And  this  leads  to  the  melan- 
Mj  reflection  that  the  most  admirably- conducted  and  highly-finished 
iitadon,  even  when  based  on  the  most  philosophical  of  systems,  is  not 
perpetual  in  duration.  It  may  live  for  ever  in  the  memory,  but  in  actual  life, 
"qoaod  la  f<§licite  humaine  est  arnv^e  k  son  apogee,  ddja  elle  touche  k  sa  fin.^* 
^best  fate  we  can  desire  for  it  is,  that  it  should  decline  into  that  intimate 
nui  cordial  friendship  which  is  so  \vrongfully  stigmatized  as  Platonic ;  the 
(KJdeBt  it  can  ever  deserve  is  that  it  should  be  entirely  forgotten.     In  our 
••Ijais  of  the  nature  and  object  of  this  admirable  and  elevating  game, 
^  have  been  careful  to  combat  the  current  faith  that  the  aim  of  it  is  or 
•^er  need  be  marriage*     But  our  words  would  be  to  many  of  our  readers 
>>ore  acceptable  if  we  could  add  that  its  tendencies  are  all  that  way,  and 
^  bi  the  majority  of  cases  such  is  the  final  result.     But  this  would  be 
^  encourage  enterprise  altogether  illegitimate,  and  theories  essentially 
Moralizing.     Besides  it  would  not  even  be  true.     Many  people,  both 
^  and  women,  who  have  in  their  day  flirted,  and  flirted  well,  are  like 
•crtain  books.     We  study  them  diligently,  we  read  them  until  we  know 
°y  heart  e^ery  word  and  sentence  in  them,  we  underline  a  few  passages, 
^  down  one  or  two  leaves ;  they  have  impressed  themselves  unmistak- 
%  on  one  portion  of  our  lives,  but  we  do  not  purchase  them.     From 
*fi  circulating  library  they  come,  and  to  it  they  return.     In  a  certain 
•^  they  have  been  and  still  are  morally  and  in  the  abstract  our  own, 
w  sometimes  the  reader  parts  from  his  book  without  any  interest  even  in 
^  mirkt  made  during  perusal. 
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chapter  six. 

The   Blue   Posts. 

H ;  so  yoD  'iiTe  come  to  Me  ■ 
am  BO  glad."  With  then  1 
Sophie  Gordelonp  wde 
Harry  Clavering  to  her  rac 
Mount  Street  early  one  > 
ing  not  long  ofler  her  iota 
with  Captaia  Archie  in 
Oagar'a  presence.  On  thi 
IS  eveniag  Harry  had  no 
anotefrom  LadyOngBr,iiii 
j  ahe  upbraided  him  for  haTin 
■  unperformed  her  comm 
g  Trith  reference  to  Count  Tit 
I  The  letter  bad  begun 
I  abruptly.  "  I  think  it  «r 
1  of  you  that  you  do  not  ea 
I  nsked  you  to  see  a  M 
5  peraon  ou  my  behalf,  and 
-  hare  not  done  n>.  Twice  h 
s  been  here.  Once  I  waa  ia  1 
>  out.  He  came  again  the 
evening  at  nine,  and  I  wia 
ill,  and  had  gone  to  bed. 
understand  it  all,  and  must  know  how  thia  annoys  me.  I  (houglil 
would  have  done  thia  for  me,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  seen  you.- 
This  note  he  found  at  Lia  lodgings  when  he  returned  home  at  b 
and  on  the  ibllowing  inomii:g  he  went  in  his  despair  direct  to  H 
Street,  on  his  way  to  the  Adelphi.  It  waa  not  yet  ten  o'clock  ' 
he  was  shown  into  Madame  Gordeloiip's  presence,  and  as  regarded 
dress  he  did  not  find  her  to  be  quite  prepared  for  morning  tib 
But  he  might  well  be  indiilerent  on  that  matter  as  the  lady  sei 
to  disregard  the  circumstances  altogether..  On  her  head  she  wore 
hQ  took  to  be  a  nightcap,  though  I  will    not  absolutely  undertai 


.\ 
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Mj  t/jat  the  Iiad  alept  in  that  very  head-dress.  There  were  frills  to 
jli  and  a  certain  attempt  at  prettinesses  had  been  made ;  but  then  the 
attempt  bad  been  made  so  long  ago,  and  the  frills  were  so  ignorant 
fUrch  and  all  firillish  propensities,  that  it  hardly  could  pretend  to 
icy.  A  great  white  wrapper  she  also  wore,  which  might  not  have 
objectionable  had  it  not  been  so  long  worn  that  it  looked  ]ike  a 
nrernty  college  surplice  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation.  Her  slippers 
all  the  ease  which  age  could  give  them,  and  above  the  slippers,  neat- 
to  say  the  leaat  of  it,  did  not  predominate.  But  Sophie  herself  seemed 
be  quite  at  her  ease  in  spite  of  these  deficiencies,  and  received  our 
with  an  eager  pointed  welcome,  which  I  can  hardly  describe  as 

ite,  and  which  Harry  did  not  at  all  understand. 

■I  have  to  apologize  for  troubling  you,"  he  began. 

*  Trouble,  what,  trouble  ?     Bah  1    You  give  me  no  trouble.     It  is  you 

tiie  trouble  to  come  here.     You  come  early  and  I  have  not  got 

Gdnoline.     If  you  are  contented,  so  am  I."     Then  she  smiled,  and  sat 

down  suddenly,  letting  herself  almost  iiill  into  her  special  corner 

4b  aofa.      "  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Harry  ;   then  we    can    talk   more 


yi 


"T  YiDt   especially  to   see  your   brotlier.     Can   you  give   me   his 

"What?  Edouard— certainly  ;  Travellers*  Club." 

**  But  he  is  never  there." 

"He  sends    every   day   for   his    letters.      You   want   to    sec    him. 

Harry  was  at  once  confounded,  having  no  answer.     "  A  little  private 

,'*  he  said. 
"Ah  ;  a  little  private  business.  You  do  not  owe  him  a  little  money, 
[JDI  afraid,  or  you  would  not  want  to  see  him.  Ha,  ha  I  You  write  to 
and  he  will  soe  you.  There  ; — there  is  paper  and  p^n  and  ink.  lie 
II  get  your  letter  this  day." 
'  Harry,  nothing  suspicious,  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  wrote  a  note  in 
liich  he  simply  told  the  count  that  he  was  specially  desirous  of  seeing 

"'I  will  go   to  you  anywhere,"  said  Harry,  "  if  you  will   name  a 


We,  knowing  Madame  Gordeloup's  habits,  may  feel  little  doubt  but 
\aX  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  become  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
ke  note  before  she  sent  it  out  of  her  house,  but  we  may  also  know  that 
kt  karaed  very  little  from  it. 

"It  shall  go,  almost  immediately,"  said  Sophie,  when  the  envelope 
«•  closed. 

Then  Harry  got  up  to  depart,  having  done  his  work.  "  What,  you 
*  going  in  that  way  at  once  ?     You  are  in  a  huriy  ?  " 

"Well,  ycf  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry,  rather,  Madame  Gordeloup.     I  have 
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got  to  be  at  my  ofEce,  and  I  only  just  c<imc  up  here  to  find  out  your 
lirotlier's  address."  Then  he  rose  and  went,  leaving  the  note  behind 
him. 

Then  ^fadame  Gordeloup,  speaking  to  herself  in  French,  called  Hanj 
Clavering  a  lout,  a  fool,  an  awkward  overgrown  boy,  and  a  pig.    Sk 
declared  him  to  be  a  pig  nine  times  over,  then  shook  herself  inyiokflki 
disgust,  and  after  that  betook  herself  to  the  letter. 

The  letter  was  at  any  rate  duly  sent  to  the  count,  for  before  Hanj 
had  left  Mr.  Beilby's  chambers  on  that  day,  Pateroff  came  to  him  that 
Harry  sat  in  the  same  room  with  other  men,  and  therefore  went  onl  to 
see  his  acquaintance  in  a  little  antechamber  that  was  used  for  such  pa^ 
poses.  As  he  walked  from  one  room  to  the  other,  he  was  CQnscions  of  dl 
delicacy  and  difHculty  of  the  task  before  him,  and  the  colour  was  high  ii 
his  face  as  he  opened  the  door.  But  when  he  had  done  so,  he  saw  thiC 
the  count  was  not  alone.  A  gentleman  was  with  him,  whom  he  did  m* 
introduce  to  Harry,  and  before  w^hom  Harry  could  not  say  that  which  hi 
had  to  communicate. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  count,  "  but  we  are  in  railroad  hnnyi 
Nobody  ever  was  in  such  a  haste  as  I  and  my  friend.  You  are  not  engagei 
to-morrow  7  No,  I  see.  You  dine  with  me  and  my  friend  at  the  Blot 
Posts.     You  know  the  Blue  Posta  ?  " 

Harry  said  he  did  not  know  the  Blue  Posts. 

"  Then  you  shall  know  the  Blue  Posts.     I  will  be  your  instructar. 
You   drink  claret.     Come  and   see.      You  eat  beefsteaJcs.     Come  vi 
try.     You  love  one  glass  of  port  wine  with  your  cheese.     No.     But  jflij 
shall  love  it  when  you  have  dined  with  me  at  the  Blue  Posts.    Wi 
will  dine  altogether  after  the  English  way; — which  is  the  best  way  i 
the  world  when  it  is  quite  good.     It  is  quite  good  at  the  Blue  Posts;—' 
quite  good !     Seven  o^clock.     You  are  fined  when  a  minute  late ; 
extra  glass  of  port  wine  a  minute.     Now  I  must  go.     Ah ;  yes.    I 
ruined  already." 

Then  Count  Pateroff,  holding  his  watch  in  his  hand,  bolted  onfc  rf { 
the  room  before  Harry  could  say  a  word  to  him. 

He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  the  dinner,  and  to  the  dinner  hi 
went.  On  that  same  evening,  the  evening  of  the  day von  which  he  hsi 
seen  Sojihie  and  her  brother,  ho  wrote  to  Lady  Ongar,  using  to  her  thi 
same  manner  of  writing  that  she  had  used  to  him,  and  telling  her  that  hi 
liad  done  his  best,  that  he  had  now  seen  him  whom  he  had  been  desirel 
to  sec,  but  that,  he  had  not  been  able  to  speak  to  him.  He  was,  howererj'' 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  day, — and  would  call  in  Bolton  Stred 
as  soon  as  possible  after  that  interview. 

Exactly  at  seven  o'clock,  Harr}',  having  tlie  fear  of  the  threatend 
fine  before  his  eyes,  was  at  the  Blue  Posts  ;  and  there,  standing  in  thi 
middle  of  the  room,  he  saw  Count  Pateroff.  With  Count  Patexoff  wtf 
the  Bixmo  gentleman  whom  Harry  had  seen  at  the  Adelphi,  and  whom  tbi 
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ccnat  now  introduced  as  Colonel  Sclimoff;  and  also  a  little  Englishman 
with  a  knowing  eye  and  a  bull-dog  neck,  and  whiskers  cut  very  short  and 
Irira,— a  horsey  little  man,  whom  the  count  also  introduced.  "  Captain 
Boodle ;  Rays  he  knows  a  cousin  of  yours,  Mr.  Clavcring." 

Then  Colonel  Schmoff  bowed,  never  yet  having  spoken   a  word  in 

•Uarry's  hearing,  and  our  old  friend  Doodles  with  glib  volubility  toM 

Uany  how  intimate  he  was  with  Archie,  and  how  he  knew  Sir  Hugh, 

lod  Low  he  had  met  Lady  Clavering,  and  how  "  doosed  "  glad  he  was 

lonett  llan-y  himself  on  this  present  occasion. 

**  And  now,  my  boys,  we'll  set  down,"  said  the  count.  **  There's  just 
ifittlc  soup,  printanier;  yes,  they  can  make  soup  here;  then  a  cut  of 
fihnon;  and  after  that  the  beefsteak.  Nothing  more.  Schmoff,  my 
W,  can  you  eat  beefsteak  ?  " 

ScKmoff  neither  smiled  nor  spoke,  but  simply  bowed  his  head  gravely, 
ttdctting  down,  arranged  with  slow  exactness  his  napkin  over  his  waist- 
coat tui  lap. 

"Captain    Boodle,   can  you  cat  beefsteak,"  said  the  count;   "Blue 
ftiti'bcristeak  ?" 

Tn-  me,"  said  Doodles.     "  That's  all.     Try  me." 

'I  trill  try  you,  and  I  will  try  Mr.  Clavering.  Schmoff  would  eat 
tlror^eif  he  had  not  a  bullock,  and  a  piece  of  a  jackass  if  In"*  had  not 

"I  (lid  eat  a  hor?e  in  Ilaniboro'  once.     Wc  was  besieged," 
So  much  said  Schmoff,  very  slowly,  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  speaking 
from  ilie    bottom    of  his   chest,    and   frowning    very    heavily  as    he  did 
ft    The  exertion  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  repeat  it  for  a  considerable 
timp. 

*•  Thank  Cod  we  are  not  besieged  now,"  said  the  coimt,  as  the  soup 
^as  handed  round  to  them.  "  All,  Albert,  my  friend,  that  is  good  soup; 
Terr  jcrocd  soup.  My  compliments  to  the  excellent  Stubbs.  Mr.  Clavering, 
^e  excellent  Stubbs  is  the  cook.  I  am  quite  at  home  here  and  they  do 
'•Vir  best  fur  me.     You  need  not  fear  you  will  have  any  of  Schmofl''s 

This  was   all   very   j)leasant,   and  Harry   Clavering  sat  duwn  to  his 

dinner  prepared  to  enjoy  it  ;    but  there  was  a  sense  about  him  during  the 

J^hc'e  time  that  he  was  being  taken  in  and  clieated,  and   that  the  count 

^luld  cheat   him  and  actually  escape  VLway  from  him  on   that   evening 

V-ihout  his  being  able  to  speak  a  word  to  him.     They  were  dining  in 

afui.lic  room,  at  a  large  table  which  they  had  to  themselves,  while  others 

^trn  dinincr  at  small  tables  round  them.     Even  if  Schmof!"  and  Boodle 

^'.i\  not  been  there,  he  could  hardly  have  discussed  Lady  Ongar's  private 

5!flairs  in  such  a  room  as  that.     The  count  had  brought  him  there  to  dine 

in  tins  way  with  a  premeditated  purpose  of  throwing  him  over,  pretending 

^^  give  him  the  meeting  that  had  been  asked  for,  but  intending  that  it 

•ihould  pass  by  and  be  of  no  avail.     Such  was  Harry's  belief,  and  he 
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resolved  that,  though  he  might  have  to  seize  Pateroff  by  the  tails  of  bis 
coat,  the  count  should  not  escape  him  without  having  been  forced  itiBf 
rate  to  hear  what  he  hud  to  say.  In  the  meantime  the  dinnc'T  wenlCi 
very  pleasantly. 

^^Ah,"   said  the  count,   **  there  is  no  fish  like  salmon  early  in  tk 
year;   but  not  too  early.     And  it  should  come  alive  from  Grove,  ail j 
be  cooked  by  Stubbs." 

"  And  eaten  by  me,"  said  Boodle. 

'*  Under  my  auspices,"  said  the  count,  ''and  tliea  all  is  well.    Hti; 
Clavering,  a  little   bit    near  the  head?     Not  care   about  any 
part  7     That  is  wrong.     Everybody  should  always  learn  what  ii  the 
to  eat  of  everything,  and  get  it  if  they  can." 

"  By  George,  I  should  think  so,"  said  Doodles.     "  I  know  I  do." 

"  Not  to  know  the  bit  out  of  the  neck  of  the  salmon  from  any 
bit,  is  not  to  know  a  false  note  from  a  true  one.     Not  to  distingtiidi 
'51  wine  from  a  '58,  is  to  look  at  an  arm  or  a  leg  on  the  canvas, 
to  care  nothing  whether  it  is  in  drawing,  or  out  of  drawing.      Nol  ll^j 
know  Stubbs'  beefsteak  from  other  beefsteaks,  is  to  say  that  every  wc 
is  the   same  thing  to  you.      Only,  Stubbs  will   let  you  have  hiB  bc^j 
steak  if  you  will   pay  him, — him    or  his  master.     With  the 
woman  it  is   not   always  so; — not  always.     Do  I  make  myself 
stood?" 

**  Clear  as  mud,"  said  Doodles.      "  Vm  quite  along  with  you  tkc*j 
Why  should  a  man  bo   asliamed   of  eating  what's   nice.      Kveryl 
does  it." 

**  No,  Captain  Boodle  ;  not  everybody.     Some  cannot  get  it,  and 
do  not  know  it  when  it  comes  in  their  way.     They  are  to  be  pitied, 
do  piry  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.     But  there  is  one  poor  felloij 
I  do  pity  more  even  than  ihi-y." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  count's  words, — a  sii 
pathos,  and  almost  a  melody,  which  interested  Harry  Clavering.  No 
knew  blotter  than  Count  Pati-rofF  how  to  use  all  the  inflexions  of  his  vokUff 
and  produce  from  the  phrases  he  used  the  very  highest  interest  whick' 
they  were  capable  of  producing.  He  now  spoke  of  his  pity  in  a  w«/ 
that  might  almost  have  made  a  sensitive  man  weep.  '*  Who  is  it  thtf^ 
you  pity  so  much  ?  "  Harry  asked. 

**  The  man  who  cannot  digest,"  said  the  count,  in  a  low  clear  voici»- 
Then  he  bent  down  his  head  over  the  morsel  of  food  on  his  plate,  i* 
though  he  were  desirous  of  hiding  a  tear.    "  The  man  who  cannot  digtut!** 
As  he  repeated  the  words  he  raistd  his  head  again,  and  looked  round  •( 
all  their  iaces. 

**  Yes,  yes ; — mein  Gott,  yes,"  said  Schmoff,  and  even  he  appeared Jf 
though  he  were  almost  moved  from  the  deep  quietude  of  his  inwarf 
indi  Here  nee. 

''Ah;  talk  of  bleasings  I     What  a  blessing  ia  digeation  I  "  said  tte 
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cooat  "  I  do  not  know  whether  you  hav«  ever  thought  of  it,  Captain 
Boodle?  You  are  young,  and  perhaps  not.  Or  you,  Mr.  Clavering? 
It  ia  a  subject  worthy  of  your  thoughts.  To  digest  1  Do  you  know  what 
it  mr-fios.  It  is  to  have  the  sun  always  shining,  and  the  shade  always 
Nidy  for  you.  It  is  to  be  met  with  smiles,  and  to  be  greeted  with  kisses. 
Et  is  to  hear  sweet  sounds,  to  sleep  with  sweet  dreams,  to  be  touched  ever 
fj  gentle,  soft,  cool  hands.  It  is  to  be  in  paradise.  Adam  and  Eve  were 
B  paradise.  Why  7  Their  digestion  was  good.  Ah  I  then  they  took 
ibertiesy  eat  bad  fruit, — things  they  could  not  digest.  They  what  we  call, 
imed  their  constitutions,  destroyed  their  gastric  juices,  and  then  they 
«re  expelled  from  paradise  by  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword.  The 
^gei  with  the  flaming  sword,  which  turned  two  ways,  was  indigestion ! 
Iwre  came  a  great  indigestion  upon  the  earth  because  the  cooks  were 
■d,  and  they  called  it  a  deluge.  Ah,  I  thank  God  there  is  to  be  no  more 
iriqgef.  All  the  evils  come  from  this.  Macbeth  could  not  sleep.  It  was 
hi  upper,  not  the  murder.  His  wife  talked  and  walked.  It  was  the 
again.  Milton  had  a  bad  digestion  because  he  is  always  so  cross  ; 
Carlyle  must  have  the  worst  digestion  in  the  world,  because  he 
lys  any  good  of  anything.  Ah,  to  digest  is  to  be  happy  I  Believe 
■%  aj  friends,  there  is  no  other  way  not  to  be  turned  out  of  paradise  by 
I  lay  two-handed  turning  sword." 

•It  is  true,"  said  Schmoff;  "yes,  it  is  true." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Doodles.  "  And  how  well  the  count  describes 
i^  d(n*t  lie,  Mr.  Clavering.  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light ;  but,  aAer 
iD,  digestion  is  everything.     What  is  a  horse  worth,  if  he  won't  feed  ?  " 

'*  I  never  thought  much  about  it,"  said  Harry. 

"That  is  very  good,"  said  the  great  preacher.  "  Not  to  think  about  it 
ever  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  You  will  be  made  to  think  about 
k  if  there  be  necessity.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  did  not  know 
littther  he  had  a  digestion.  My  friend,  I  said,  you  are  like  the  hus- 
Woduien;  you  do  not  know  your  own  blessings.  A  bit  more  steak, 
lb.  Clavering ;  see,  it  has  come  up  hot,  just  to  prove  that  you  have  the 
Uteing." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  for  a  minute  or  two,  during 
*Uch  Schmofi'  and  Doodles  were  very  busy  giving  the  required  pi-oof ; 
^  the  count  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  smile  of  conscious 
Viidom  on  his  &ce,  looking  as  though  he  were  in  deep  consideration  of 
iembject  on  which  he  had  just  spoken  with  so  much  eloquence.  Harry 
tt  not  interrupt  the  silence,  as,  foolishly,  he  was  allowing  his  mind  to 
tttry  itself  away  from,  the  scene  of  enjoyment  that  was  present,  and 
^ble  itself  with  the  coming  battle  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  fight 
^  the  count.  SchmofT  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  When  I  was  eating  a 
■«••  It  Hamboro' "  he  began. 

•*  Schmoff,"  said  the  count,  **  if  we  allow  you  to  get  behind  the  ram- 
l*ti  of  that  besieged  city,  we  shall  have  to  eat  that  horoe  for  the  rest  of 
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the  eveuing.  Captain  Boodle,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  eat  that  bone 
once  for  two  hours.  Ah,  here  is  the  port  wine.  Now,  Mr.  ClaTering, 
this  is  the  wine  for  cljeese; — '34.  No  man  should  drink  above  two  giattet 
of  '34.     If  you  want  port  after  that,  then  have  '20." 

Schmoff  had  certainly  been  .  hardly  treated.  He  had  scaredjT 
spoken  a  word  during  dinner,  and  should,  I  think,  have  been  allowed 
to  say  something  of  the  flavour  of  the  horse.  It  did  not,  howerer, 
appear  from  his  countenance  that  he  had  felt,  or  that  he  resented  the 
interference ;  though  he  did  not  make  any  further  attempt  to  enliven  thi 
conversation. 

They  did  not  sit  long  over  their  wine,  and  the  count,  in  spite  of  wkt 
he  had  said  about  the  claret,  did  not  drink  any.  '*  Captain  Boodle,"  k 
said,  "  you  must  respect  my  weakness  as  well  as  my  strength.  I  knot 
what  I  can  do,  and  what  I  cannot.  If  I  were  a  real  hero,  like  joa 
English, — which  means,  if  I  had  an  ostrich  in  my  inside, — I  would  drink 
till  twelve  every  niglit,  and  eat  broiled  bones  till  six  every  morning.  But 
alas  I  the  ostrich  has  not  been  given  to  me.  As  a  common  man  I  am 
pretty  well,  but  I  have  no  heroic  capacities.  We  will  have  a  little  chasic^ 
and  then  we  will  smoke. 

Harry  began  to  be  very  nervous.     How  was  he  to  do  it?     It  Lad 
become  clearer  and  clearer  to  him  through  every  ten  minutes  of  the 
dinner,  that  the  count  did  not  intend  to  give  him  any  moment  for  private 
conversation.     He  felt  that  he  was  cheated  and  ill-used,  and  was  waxing 
angry.     They  wero  to  go  and  smoke  in  a  public  room,  and  he  knew,  or 
thought  he  knew,  what  that  meant.      The  count  would  sit  there  till  he 
went,  and  had  brought  the  Colonel  Schmoff  with  him,  so  that  he  might 
be  sure  of  some  ally  to  remain  by  his  side  and  ensure  silence.     And  the 
count,  doubtless,  had  calculated  that  when  Captain  Boodle  went,  as  he 
soon  would  go,  to  his  billiards,  he,  Harry  Clavering,  would  feel  himaelf 
compelled  to  go  also.     No  I     It  should  not  result  in  that  way.     Harry  re- 
solved that  he  would  not  go.     He  had  his  mission  to  perform  and  he 
would  perform  it^  even  if  he  were  compelled  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of 
Colonel  Schmoff. 

Doodles  soon  went.  He  could  not  sit  long  with  the  simple  gratifica-- 
tion  of  a  cigar,  without  gin-and-watcr  or  other  comfort  oAhat  kind,  even 
though  the  eloquence  of  Count  Pateroff  might  be  excited  in  his  favour^ 
He  was  a  man,  indeed,  who  did  not  love  to  sit  still,  even  with  the  comfort 
of  gin-and-water.  An  active  little  man  was  Captain  Boodle,  always  doing 
something  or  anxious  to  do  something  in  his  own  line  of  business.  Small 
speculations  in  money,  so  concocted  as  to  leave  the  risk  against  him  smaller 
than  the  chance  on  his  side,  constituted  Captain  Boodle's  trade ;  and  in 
that  trade  he  was  indefatigable,  ingenious,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  suc- 
cessful. The  worst  of  the  trade  was  this;  that  though  he  worked  at  it 
above  twelve  hours  a  day,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests  in  life, 
he  could  only  make  out  of  it  an  income  which  would  have  been  considered 
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beggarly  fidlure  at  any  other  profession.  When  ho  netted  a  pc)und  a 
ly  he  considered  himself  to  have  done  very  well;  but  he  could  not  do  that 
rery  day  in  the  week.  To  do  it  often  required  unremitting  exertion, 
jttd  then,  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  misfortunes  would  come.  "  A  cursed 
UTon,  of  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard  the  name  I  If  a  man  mayn't 
ike  a  hberty  with  such  a  brute  as  that,  when  is  he  to  take  a  liberty  ?'' 
0  had  he  expressed  himself  plaintively,  endeavouring  to  excuse  himself, 
ben  on  some  occasion  a  race  had  been  won  by  some  outside  horse  which 
aptain  Boodle  had  omitted  to  make  safe  in  his  betting-book.  He  was 
prded  by  his  intimate  friends  as  a  very  successful  man;  but  I  think 
reelf  that  his  life  was  a  mistake.  To  live  with  one's  hands  ever  daubed 
itli  chalk  from  a  billiard-table,  to  be  always  spying  into  stables  and  rub- 
Dg  against  grooms,  to  put  up  with  the  narrow  lodgings  which  needy 
en  encounter  at  race  meetings,  to  be  day  after  day  on  the  rails  running 
\tr  platers  and  steeplechasers,  to  be  conscious  on  <ill  occasions  of  tho 
Kpediency  of  selling  your  beast  when  you  are  hunting,  to  be  counting 
^  little  odds  at  all  your  spare  moments ; — these  things  do  not,  I  think, 
ttke  a  satisfactory  life  for  a  young  man. .  And  for  a  man  that  is  not 
rotm^f  they  are  the  very  devil  I  Better  have  no  digestion  when  you  aro 
atj  than  find  yourself  living  such  a  life  as  that !  Captain  Boodle  would, 
think,  have  been  happier  had  he  contrived  to  get  himself  employed  as  a 
Jt-gathcrer  or  an  attorney's  clerk. 

On  this  occasion  Doodles  soon  went,  as  luid  been  expected,  and 
arry  found  himself  smoking  with  the  two  foreigners.  PaterofF  was 
)  longer  eloquent,  but  sat  with  his  cigar  in  his  moutli  as  silent  a.s 
^lonel  Schmoft*  himself.  It  was  evidently  expected  of  Harry  that  he 
iouid  go. 

'•  Count,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you  got  my  note  ?  '*  There  were  seven 
•tight  persons  sitting  in  the  room  besides  the  party  of  three  to  which 
arry  belongcJ. 

**  Your  note,  Mr.  Clavering  !  which  note  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  I  should  not 
ive  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  to-day  but  i'ur  that." 

"  Can  you  give  me  five  minutes  in  private?  " 

"  What !  nuw  !  here  !  this  evening  !  after  dinner  ?  Another  time  I 
ill  talk  with  you  by  the  hour  together.'* 

*'  I  fear  1  must  trouble  you  now.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  I  could 
)t  keep  you  yesterday  morning  ;  you  were  so  much  hurried." 

*'  And  now  1  am  having  my  little  moment  of  comfort  1  These  special 
Qsiness  conversations  after  dinner  arc  so  bad  for  the  digestion  !" 

"  U  I  could  have  caught  you  before  dinner,  Count  PaterofF,  I  would 
ave  done  so." 

*'If  it  niui't  be,  it  must.  SchmofF,  will  you  wait  for  me  ten  minutes  ? 
will  not  be  more  than  ten  minutes."  And  the  count  as  he  made  this 
roniise  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Waiter,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  sharp 
one  which  Harry  had  not  heard  before,  "  show  this  gentleman  and  me 
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into  a  private  room.**  Harry  got  up  and  led  the  way  out,  not  forgetting 
to  assure  himself  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  sharpness  of  the  oount'tf 
voice. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Clavering,  what  is  it  ?  '*  said  the  count,  looking  fall  iniv 
Harry's  eye. 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  two  words.** 

"  In  one  if  you  can.'* 

"  I  came  with  a  message  to  you  from  Lady  Ongar.** 

"  Why  are  you  a  messenger  from  Lady  Ongar  ?  ** 

**  I  have  known  her  long  and  she  is  connected  with  my  family.*' 

"  Why  does  she  not  send  her  messages  by  Sir  Hugh, — her  brotfaor* 
in-law  ?  ** 

"  It  is  hardly  for  you  to  ask  that  ?  ** 

"  Yes ;  it  is  for  me  to  ask  that.  I  have  known  Lady  Ongar  well,  ml 
have  treated  her  with  kindness.  I  do  not  want  to  have  messages  bf 
anybody.     But  go  on.     If  you  are  a  messenger,  give  your  message.** 

"  Lady  Ongar  bids  me  tell  you  that  she  cannot  see  you." 

"  But  she  must  see  me.     She  shall  see  me  !  ** 

"  I  am  to  explain  to  you  that  she  declines  to  do  so.  Surely,  Cotml 
Pateroif,  you  must  understand " 

"  Ah,  bah  ;  I  underatand  everything  ; — ^in  such  matters  as  these,  betteif 
perhaps,  than  you,  Mr.  Clavering.  You  have  given  your  message.  Noir, 
ns  you  are  a  messenger,  will  you  give  mine  ?  " 

"  That  will  depend  altogether  on  its  nature." 

"  Sir,  I  never  send  uncivil  words  to  a  woman,'  though  sometimes  I 
may  be  tempted  to  speak  them  to  a  man ;  when,  for  instance,  a  man 
interferes  with  me ;  do  you  underatand  ?  My  message  is  this  : — ^td! 
her  ladyship,  with  my  compliments,  that  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  see 
me, — ^better  for  her,  and  for  me.  When  that  poor  lord  died, — and  he 
had  been,  mind,  my  friend  for  many  years  before  her  ladyship  had  heard 
his  name, — I  was  with  him ;  and  there  were  occurrences  of  which  you 
know  nothing  and  need  know*nothing.  I  did  my  best  then  to  be  courteous 
to  Lady  Ongar,  which  she  returns  by  shutting  her  door  in  my  face.  I 
do  not  mind  that.  I  am  not  angry  with  a  woman.  But  tell  her  that 
when  she  has  heard  what  1  now  say  to  her  by  you,  she  will,  I  do  not 
doubt,  think  better  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of 
presenting  myself  at  her  door  again.  Good-night,  Mr.  Clavering;  an 
revoir ;  we  will  have  another  of  Stubbs'  little  dinners  bdbre  long."  As 
he  spoke  these  last  words  the  count's  voice  was  again  changed,  and  th^ 
old  smile  had  returned  to  his  face. 

Harry  shook  hands  with  him  and  walked  away  homewards,  not 
without  a  feeling  that  the  count  had  got  the  better  of  him,  even  to  the 
end.  He  had,  however,  learned  how  the  land  lay,  and  could  explain  to 
Lady  Ongar  that  Count  PaterofF  now  knew  her  wishes  and  was  determined 
to  disregard  them. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Desolation. 

btbe  meantime  tbere  was  grief  down  at  the  great  house  of  Claverino-; 
adgrifcf^  we  must  suppose  also,  at  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  as  soon 
,11  the  news  from  his  country  home  had  reached  Sir  Hugh  Clavering. 
;  little  Hughy,  his  heir,  was  dead.  Early  one  morning,  Mrs.  Clavering,  at 
[Ae  rectoiy,  received  a  message  from  Lady  Clavering,  begging  that  she 
Md  go  up  to  the  house,  and,  on  arriving  there,  she  found  that  the  poor 
did  was  very  ill.  The  doctor  was  then  at  Clavering,  and  had  recom- 
aended  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  father  in  London,  begging 
III  to  come  down.  This  message  had  been  already  despatched  when 
b.  Clarering   arrived.      The  poor  mother  was  in  a  state  of  terrible 

E',bDt  at  that  time  there  was  yet  hope.    Mrs.  Clavering  then  remained 
lady  Clavering  for  two  or  three  hours ;  but  just  before  dinner  on 
.iianeday  another  messenger  Ciime  across  to  say  that  hope  was  past,  and 
Aidieduld  had  gone.     Could  Mrs.  Clavering  come  over  again,  as  Lady 
tbuli^  was  in  a  sad  way  ? 
•You'll  have  your  dinner  first?"  said  the  rector. 
"Ko,  I  think  not.     I  shall  wish  to  make  her  take  something,  and  I 
do  it  better  if  I  ask  for  tea  for  myself.     I  will  go  at  once.     Poor  dear 
boy." 

It  was  a  blow  I  always  feared,"  said  the  rector  to   his  daughter 
•oon  as  his  wife   had   lefl  them.     '*  Indeed,   I  knew   that  it   was 
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•And  the  was  always  fearing  it,"  said  Fanny.     '^  But  I  do  not  think 

ti.    He  never  seems  to  think  that  evil  will  come  to  him." 

•He  will  feel  this,"  said  the  rector. 

''Feel  it,  papa  1     Of  course  he  will  feel  it." 

•1  do  not  think  he  would, — not  de»^ply,  that  is, — if  there  were  four  or 
fe  of  them.  He  is  a  hard  man; — the  hardest  man  I  ever  knew.  Who 
*wiaw  him  playing  with  his  own  child,  or  with  any  other?  Who  ever 
ktrdlum  say  a  soft  word  to  his  wife  ?  But  he  will  be  hit  now,  for  this 
M  was  his  heir.     He  will  be  hit  hard  now,  and  I  pity  him." 

Mil.  Claveringwent  across  the  park  alone,  and  soon  found  herself  in 
^  poor  bereaved  mother's  room.  She  was  sitting  by  herself,  having 
fcren  the  old  housekeeper  away  from  her;  and  there  were  no  traces  of 
tethen  on  her  face,  though  she  had  wept  plentifully  when  Mrs.  Clavcr- 
^  luid  been  with  her  in  the  morning.  But  there  had  come  upon  her 
l^^denlj  a  look  of  age,  which  nothing  but  such  sorrow  as  this  can  produce. 
w.  Clavering  was  surprised  to  see  that  she  had  dressed  herself  carefully 
^^  the  morning,  as  was  her  custom  to  do  daily,  even  when  alone  ;  and 
^  Bht  was  not  in  her  bedroom,  but  in  a  small  sitting-room  which  she 
liicnilly  used  when  Sir  Hugh  was  not  at  the  park. 
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"  My  poor  Ilermioiie,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  coming  up  to  her, 
taking  lier  by  the  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  am  poor ;  poor  enough.  Why  have  they  troubled  yoa  t 
come  across  again  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  But  it  was  quite  right,  whether  you  mi 
or  no.  Of  course  I  should  come  \vhen  I  heard  it.  It  cannot  be  good  ft 
you  to  be  all  alone.'* 

"  I  suppose  he  will  be  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  he  got  your  messiige  before  three  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  he  will  have  received  it,  and  I  suppose  he  will  come.  Youtiiiii 
he  will  come,  eh?'* 

"  Of  course  he  will  come." 

"  I  do  not  know.     He  does  not  like  coming  to  the  country." 

"  He  will  be  sure  to  come  now,  Hermione." 

"  And  who  will  tell  him  ?  Some  one  must  tell  him  before  he  ooH 
to  mo.  Should  there  not  be  some  one  to  tell  him  ?  They  have  it 
another  messiige." 

**  Hannah  shall  be  at  hand  to  tell  him."  Hannah  was  the  old  liOMi 
keeper,  who  had  been  in  the  family  when  Sir  Hugh  was  bom.  "Ol^" 
you  wish  it,  Henry  shall  come  down  and  remain  here.  I  am  sure  he  V 
do  so,  if  it  will  be  a  comfort." 

"  No ;  he  would,  perhaps,  be  rough  to  Mr.  Clavering.  He  is  so  fi 
hard.  Hannah  shall  do  it.  Will  you  make  her  understand?**  H 
Clavering  ])roniised  that  she  would  do  this,  wondering,  as  she  did  ao^ 
the  wretched,  frigid  immobility  of  the  unfortunate  woVnau  before  In 
She  knew  Lady  Clavering  well ; — knew  her  to  be  in  many  things  wetki 
be  worldly,  listless,  and  perhaps  somewhat  selfish  ;  but  she  knew  alsod 
she  had  loved  her  child  as  mothers  always  love.  Yet,  at  this  moment 
seemed  that  she  was  thinking  more  of  her  husband  than  of  the  bairn  > 
had  lost.  Mrs.  Clavering  had  sal  down  by  her  and  taken  her  hand,  i 
was  still  so  sitting  in  silence  when  Lady  Clavering  spoke  again, 
suppose  he  will  turn  me  out  of  his  house  now,*'  she  said. 

"  Who  will  do  so  ?  Hugh  ?  Oh,  Hermione,  how  can  you  speak 
such  a  way  ?  '* 

"  He  scolded  me  before  because  my  poor  darling  was  not  strong.  ! 
darling !  How  could  I  help  it  ?  And  he  scolded  me  because  there  ^ 
none  other  but  he.  He  will  turn  me  out  altogether  now.  Oh,  Mrs.  ( 
Kering,  you  do  not  know  how  hard  he  is.*' 

Anything  was  better  than  this*,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Clavering  asked 
poor  woman  to  take  her  into  the  room  where  the  little  body  lay  in  i^  11 
cot.  If  she  could  induce  the  mother  to  weep  for  the  child,  even  t 
would  be  better  than  this  hard  persistent  fear  as  to  what  her  husbi 
would  say  and  do.  So  they  both  went  and  stood  together  over  the  li 
fellow  whose  short  sufferings  had  thus  been  brought  to  an  end,  "^ 
poor  dear,  what  can  I  say  to  comfort  you?**     Mrs.  Clavering, 
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ttkcd  iias,  knew  well  that  no  comfort  could  be  spoken  in  woi*ds ;  but — if 
dm  ooold  onlj  make  the  suiFcTer  weep ! 

"Comfort ! "  said  the  mother.     "  There  is  no  comfort  now,  I  believe, 
ianjtLing.    It  is  long  since  I  knew  any  comfort ; — not  since  Julia  went." 

"Have  you  written  to  Julia  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  written  to  no  one.  I  cannot  write.  I  feel  as  though  if 
k  frcrc  to  bring  him  back  again  I  could  not  write  of  it.  My  boy  !  my 
buj  I  mj  boy  I  '*     But  still  there  was  not  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"  I  will  write  to  Julia,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering ;  "  and  I  will  read  to  you 
mj  letter." 

"No,  do  not  read  it  me.  What  is  the  use?  He  has  made  her 
qoarrd  with  me.  Julia  cares  nothing  now  for  me,  or  for  my  angel. 
Why  should  she  care  7  When  she  came  home  we  would  not  see  her.  Of 
eume  she  will  not  care.     Who' is  there  that  will  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  Do  not  I  care  for  you,  Hermione  ?  " 

^  Tes,  because  you  are  here ;  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  houses. 
Vyoi  lived  far  away  you  would  not  care  for  me.  It  is  just  the  custom  of 
fit  lidng."  There  was  something  so  true  in  this  that  Mrs.  Clavering 
flnfd  make  no  answer  to  it.  Then  they  turned  to  go  back  into  the 
■tto^-room,  and  as  they  did  so  Lady  Clavering  lingered  behind  for 
I  Bioment ;  but  when  she  was  again  with  Mrs.  Clavering  her  cheek  was 
rtilldry. 

"  Ue  will  be  at  the  station  at  nine,"  said  Lady  Clavering.  "  They 
Biut  send  the  brougham  for  him,  or  the  dog-cart.  He  will  be  very  angry  . 
if  he  is  made  to  come  home  in  the  fly  from  the  public-house."  Then  the 
lUer  lady  left  the  room  and  gave  orders  that  Sir  Hugh  should  be  met  by 
kit  carriage.  What  must  the  wife  think  of  her  husband,  when  she  feared 
&it  he  would  be  angered  by  little  matters  at  such  a  time  as  this  I  '^  Do 
]ftn  think  it  will  make  him  very  imhappy  ?  "  Lady  Clavering  asked. 

"  Of  course  it  will  make  him  unhappy.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wiie?" 

^  He  had  said  so  often  that  the  child  would  die.  He  will  have  got 
QNd  to  the  fear.'' 

^  His  grief  will  be  as  fresh  now  as  though  he  had  never  thought  so, 
ltd  never  said  so." 

''He  is  80  bard;  and  then  he  has  such  will,  such  power.  He  will 
thrust  it  off  from  him  and  determine  that  it  shall  not  oppress  him.  I 
know  him  so  well." 

^  We  should  all  make  some  exertion  like  that  in  our  sorrow,  trusting 
to  God*8  kindness  to  relieve  us.  You  too,  Hermione,  should  determine 
aho;  bat  not  yet,  my  dear.  At  first  it  is  better  to  let  sorrow  have 
it  way." 

*^  But  he  will  determine  at  once.  You  remember  when  Meeny  went.*' 
Heniy  had  been  a  little  girl  who  had  been  born  before  the  boy,  and  who 
had  died  when  little  more  tlian  twelve  months  old.     ''  He  did  not  expect 
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tliot ;  but  tJi«a  he  oaiy  sbook  hi»  liciid,  and  utut  out  of  a 

has  never  spoken  lo  we  one  won!  of  her  since  that,     I  tliUik  kt  hafn- 1 

gotten  Meeny  kitogelber, — even  tliul  die  was  ever  here." 

"  lie  cannot  forget  tlie  boy  who  was  tia  heir." 

"  Ah,  that  is  where  it  is.  lie  will  say  worda  to  me  wluoli  would  miki 
you  creep  iTyou  could  hear  thcoi.  Yea,  my  diirliog  was  his  heir.  AnUa 
will  marry  now,  nnd  will  liavu  cliiltJrea,  aaH  bia  boy  will  be  tbe  Iika 
There  will  bo  more  diviBion  »nd  more  qnitrrcLt,  for  Hugh  will  haW  Ul 
brothoT  now." 

"  1  do  not  undeistand  why."  I 

"  Because  bo  is  eo  hunl.  It  in  .1  pity  be  ahould  ever  bate  marria!,  it. 
•  wants  Botbiug  that  a  wile  can  do  for  hiin.  lie  wnuted  a  boy  to  Oiri,| 
aAcr  him  in  the  estate,  nnd  now  tbat  glory  bos  been  taken  from  Inft 
Mid.  Ciavering,  I  ellvn  vrutli  tbitt  I  could  die."  ' 

It  would  be  boeiless  her«  to  npeat  tbc  worda  of  wiae  aiid  lon^ 

hdimI  Willi  wilted  the  older  of  the  two  ladies  endeavoured  to  coraibrKM 

er,  and  to  ni«k«  lier  Dodersland  wbat  were  the  duties  wbicli  di 

I  ta  her,  and  wbiob,  if  they  were  rightly  performed,  wodiilt 

Xforftrmaiiw, eoften  tlie  luioery  of  ber  lot.  tady  ClaTvring  lisUUd) 
nlfli  that  iluU,  uiolem  attention  which  en  Bucb  oocasions  sorrow  ahiqC 
gi«ea  td  ibe  prudent  connwU  of  friendsliip  ;  bat  nhe  was  ibinking  en 
and  alwayi  of  kvi  buibiind,  and  walchiug  the  moment  of  bia  exped* 
Actum:  In  her  heart  eho  wished  that  lie  might  not  come  on  tW 
■veuing.  At  Lut,  at  balf-pnet  nine,  she  exerted  herself  to  send  am 
her  virftor.  * 

"  IIo  will  bS'  hero  soon,  if  he  coniea  to-nightj"  Lady  Ciavering  aai, 
"and  it  will  bO' better  tbiit  be  tJiould  liiid  me  alone." 

"TOillil  Iw  better?" 

"  Yes,  yea.  Cannot  yo«  see  how  be  would  iVowa  and  sliuke  bia  btsJ 
if  you  wercbtre?  I  would  «ooner  be  alone  when  he  comes.  Good-nigbti 
You  have  been  very  kind  lo  me  ;  but  you  are  always  kind,  Tbingi 
,ve  done  kiodty  always  ut  yonr  bouse,  because  thefc  is  w  much  kn* 
there.  You  will  write  to  Julia  for  me.  Good-night."  Tlitn  Mil 
Ciavering  kisaed  ber  and  went,  thiitking  ns  she  walked  home  in  lb* 
dark  to  the  rcctoiy,  how  much  she  bad  to  bo  thankful  in  thai  tluM 
words  had  been  true  which  her  poor  neighbour  had  spoken.  Iler  hoM 
wus  full  of  love. 

For  the  nest  half  hour  Lndy  Ciavering  sat  alone  listening  with  «g«r 
ear  for  the  sound  of  her  husbond'a  wheels,  and  nt  last  sift  had  olmost  uM 
terself  that  the  hour  for  his  coming  bad  gone  by,  when  she  beard  li* 
rapid  grating  on  the  gravel  as  the  dog-cart  was  driven  up  to  the  dOOt' 
She  ran  out  on  to  the  corridor,  but  ber  heart  sunk  within  her  ns  aheti 
BO,  and  she  took  tightly  bold  of  the  balustrade  to  support  herself.  Fot* 
moment  alie  had  thought  of  running  down  to  meet  him; — i.f  trusting  lo  ti* 
■adnats  of  the  moment  to  prgduoe  in  him,  if  it  were  but  for  n  miatd^ 
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SDinethiflg  of  tender  solicitude ;  but  she  remembered  that  the  seiTants 
wouJd  be  there,  and  knew  that  ho  would  not  be  soft  before  them.  She 
remembered  also  that  the  housekeeper  had  received  her  inetructions,  and 
ibe  feared  to  disarrange  the  settled  programme.  So  she  w(int  back  to  the 
open  door  of  the  room,  that  her  retreating  step  might  not  be  heard  by  him 
y  he  should  come  up  to  her,  and  standing  there  she  still  listened.  The 
iioase  was  silent  and  her  ears  were  acute  with  sorrow.  She  could  hear 
the  movement  of  the  old  woman  as  she  gently,  trembling,  as  Lady  Clavor- 
ing  knew,  made  her  way  down  the  hall  to  meet  her  mai>tor.  Sir  Hugh  of 
coarse  had  learned  hia  child's  fate  already  from  the  servant  who  had  met 
him ;  but  it  was  well  that  the  ceremony  of  such  telling  should  be  pcr- 
fnnecl.'  She  feh  the  cold  air  come  in  from  the  opened  front  door,  and 
like  heard  her  husband's  heavy  quick  step  as  he  entered.  Then  she  heard 
the  murmur  of  Hannah's  voice ;  but  the  first  word  she  heard  was  in  her 
knbaad's  tones,  "Where  is  Lady  Clavering?"  Then  the  answer  was 
pwn,  and  the  \vife  knowing  that  he  was  comincf,  retreated  back  to  her 

Bat  still  he  did  not  come  quite  at  once.  He  was  pulling  off  his  coat 
ad  laying  aside  his  hat  and  gloves.  Then  came  lipon  her  a  feeling  that 
Moch  a  time  any  other  husband  and  wife  would  have  been  at  once  in 
ach  othev*s  arms.  And  at  the  moment  she  thought  of  all  that  they  had 
loRt  To  her  her  child  had  been  all  and  every  tiling.  To  him  he  had 
been  his  heir  and  the  prop  of  his  house.  The  boy  had  been  the  only  link 
that  had  still  bound  them  together.  Now  he  was  gone,  and  there  was  no 
knger  any  link  between  them.  He  was  gone  and  she  had  nothing  Icfl  to 
her.  He  was  gone,  and  the  father  was  also  alone  in  the  world,  vnthoiit 
uj  heir  and  with  no  prop  to  his  house.  She  thought  of  all  this  as  slie 
heard  his  step  coming  slowly  up  the  stall's.  Slowly  ho  came  along  the 
puttge,  and  though  ^e  dreaded  his  coming  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
k  would  never  be  there. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  she  was  tlie  first  to  speak.  "  Oh, 
Hugh  i"  she  exclaimed,  '^  oh,  Hugh  1 "  He  had  closed  the  door  before 
be  uttered  a  word,  and  then  he  threw,  himself  into  a  chair.  There  were 
cittdlei  near  to  him.  and  slie  could  see  that  his  countenance  also  was 
^ed.  He  had  indeed  been  stricken  hard,  and  his  half-stunned  face 
ibowcd  the  violence  of  the  blow.  .  The  harsh,  cruel,  selfish  man  had  at 
^  been  made  to  suffer.  Although  he  had  spoken  of  it  and  had  expected 
K  the  death  of  his  heir  bit  him  hard,  as  the  rector  had  said. 

*"  When  did  he  die?"  asked  the  father. 

"  It  was  past  four  I  think."  Then  there  was  again  silence,  and  Lady 
Qirering  went  up  to  her  husband  and  stood  close  by  his  shoulder.  At 
^  ihe  ventured  to  put  her  hand  upon  him.  With  all  her  own  misei^ 
^Ty  upon  her,  she  was  chiefiy  thinking  at  this  itioment  how  she  might 
i^e  him.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  by  degrees  she 
*^ved  it  softly  to  his  breast.     Then  he  raised  his  own  hand  and  with  it 

11—2 
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movLil  bora  from  hU  person.     He  diU  it  gently  i — but  what  was  iLe  uu  rf 
BUoli  noneiiusc  aa  iliat7 

"  Tlie  Lord  givelli,"  eaiU  the  wife,  "and  tlic  Lord  Uketh  away," 
IIunriDg  ibi^  Sir  Ilugii  niiide  witli  liis  ]i(<!id  a  gesture  of  impalienn. 
"  itluKKcd  be  ll:e  name  of  ibc  Lord,"  continued  Lady  Clavering.  lla 
voice  wiiB  low  iLiid  nlnio^t  trembling,  and  slie  repented  ibe  words  aa  liiougb 
thuy  were  n  task  whicb  die  had  act  iierfulf. 

"  Tlint's  nil  very  well  in  its  wny,"  said  he,  "  but  n-faat'a  the  epcdil 
UM  of  it  now.  1  lintti  twaddle.  One  niuat  bear  one's  miafortuue  u  one 
bent  cnn.     I  don't  believe  that  kind  of  tbiug  ever  makes  it  lighter." 

"Thuy  any  it  does,  Hugh." 

"  Ah  1  they  say  1  Have  they  ever  tried  ?  If  yoa  have  been  living  np 
to  that  kind  of  ihing  nil  your  life,  it  may  be  very  well; — ihut  is  na  wtrllU  ^ 
one  timo  n»  another.     But  it  won't  give  me  back  my  boy." 

"No,  Htigh;  ha  will  never  come  back  again;  but  wo  m.iy  think  tlul 

lin  Heaven." 

"  If  that  in  enough  for  you,  let  it  be  eo.  But  don't  t.^lk  to  mc  of  ft 
I  don't  liko  it.  It  doesn't  suit  nic.  I  had  only  one,  and  he  ho*  gone 
It  in  always  the  way."  He  sjioke  of  the  child  as  having  been  his — not  to 
mid  ]icr>.  She  felt  this,  and  utideretood  the  want  of  nflectioQ  which  it 
ooQveyed  j  but  she  iwid  nothing  of  it. 

"  Oil,  Hugh  ;  what  could  we  do  ?     It  was  not  our  fault." 

"  Who  ii  talking  of  any  fault  ?  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  fault  II* 
wnH  alwuys  poor  and  sickly,  Tho  Claverlngs,  generally,  have  be«n  w  , 
iitroiig.  Look  at  myeelf,  and  Archie,  and  my  wsters.  Well,  it  cannot  la 
lu'lpcd.  Thinking  of  it  will  not  bring  him  back  .igain.  You  h.id  buUcr 
Itll  some  one  to  get  me  Bomeihing  to  eat.  I  came  awny,  of  course,  wiili- 
out  nny  dinner." 

She  herself  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning,  but  she  neither 
Fpokc  nor  thought  of  that.  She  rnng  the  iicll,  and  going  cut  into  ii\t 
passage  gave  the  aervant  the  order  on  the  stairs. 

"  It  is  no  good  my  staying  here,"  he  said.  "  I  will  go  aod  dren.  It 
is  ihe  beat  not  to  think  of  aueh  things, — much  the  best.  People  call  tbi> 
heartless,  of  course,  but  then  people  are  fools.  If  I  were  to  ait  Btlll,  u^ 
think  of  it  for  a  week  together,  what  good  could  I  do  ?  " 

"  But  Low  not  to  think  of  it  7  that  is  the  thing." 

"  Women  are  different,  I  suppose.  I  will  dress  and  then  go  down  to 
the  break  fast- room.  Tell  Sauudcrs  to  get  me  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Ton 
will  be  better  also  if  you  will  take  a  glaaa  of  wine." 

It  was  the  firat  word  he  had  spoken  which  showed  any  care  forhMt 
and  she  wua  gratelul  for  it.  As  he  arose  to  go,  she  came  close  to  luB 
again,  and  put  her  hand  very  genlly  on  h'u  arm.  "  Hugh,"  she  said,  "«i1 
jou  not  SCO  him  ? " 

"  What  good  will  that  do  ?  " 

"I  thiok  you  would  regret  it  if  you  were  to  Ii;t  tliem  take  him  >"»/ 
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tithoot  lodung  at  bim.     He  is  so  pretty  as  he  lays  in  his  little  bed.     I 
(&oagfat  yoa  wotild  come  with  me  to  see  him.'*     He  was  more  gentle  with 
iier  than  she  had  expected,  and  she  led  him  away  to  the  room  which  had 
been  their  own,  and  in  which  the  child  had  died. 
''Why  here?"  he  said,  almost  angrily,  as  he  entered. 
**  I  hare  bad  bim  here  with  me  since  you  went." 
**  He  should  not  be  here  now,"  be  said,  shuddering.     "  I  wish  he  had 
beeo  moTed  before  I  came.   I  will  not  have  this  room  any  more  ;  remem- 
ber that"     She  led  him  up  to  the  foot  of  the  little  cot,  wliich  stood  close 
by  the  bead  of  her  own  bed,  and  then  she  removed  a  handkerchief  which 
\mj  upaa  the  child's  face. 

'^  Oh,  Hugh  !  oh,  Hugh  ! "  she  said,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 

Mc3^  she  wept  violently  upon  his  breast.     For  a  few  moments  he  did  not 

Aitorb  her,  but  stood  looking  at  his  boy*s  face.     "  Hugh,  Hugh,"  she 

npsited,  "  will  you  not  be  kind  to  me  7     Do  be  kind  to  me.     It  is  not 

^fmlt  that  we  are  childless."  4 

Wl  he  endured  her  for  a  few  moments  longer.     He  spoke  no  word  to 
kr,tathe  let  her  remain  there,  with  her  head  upon  his  breast. 
'Dear  Hugh,  I  love  you  so  truly  !" 

''This  ia  nonsense,"  said  he,  "sheer  nonsense."     His  voice  was  low 
ttd  Tery  hoarse.     "  Why  do  you  talk  of  kindness  now  ?  " 
**  Because  I  am  so  wretched." 
"What  have  I  done  to  make  you  wretched  ?"  - 
"1  do  not  mean  that;  but  if  you  will  be  gentle  witli  mo,  it  will  com- 
b  me.    Do  not  leave  me  here  all  alone,  now  my  darling  has  been  taken 
^  roe." 
Thea  he  shook  her  from  him,  not  violently,  but  with  a  peraistent 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  want  to  go  up  to  town  7  "  he  said. 
"Oh,  no;  not  that." 

"  Then  what  is  it  you  want  ?  Where  would  you  live,  if  not  Iicrc  7  " 
"Anywhere  you  please,  only  that  you  should  stay  with  me." 
"All  that  is  nonsense.  I  wonder  that  you  should  talk  of  such  things 
^.  Come  away  from  this,  and  let  me  go  to  my  room.  All  this  is  trash 
^  Donsense,  and  I  hate  it."  She  put  back  with  cai*eful  hands  the  piece 
^  cambric  which  she  had  moved,  and  then,  seating  herself  on  a  chair, 
^  Tiolcntly,  with  her  hands  closed  upon  her  face.  "  That  comes  of 
•^^gbg  me  here,"  he  said.  "  Get  up,  Hermione.  I  will  not  have  you 
to  iooluih.  Get  up,  I  say.  I  will  have  the  room  closed  till  the  men 
eooie." 

"Oh,noP 

"Get  up,  I  say,  and  come  away."  Then  she  rose,  and  followed  him 
^  of  the  chamber,  and  when  he  went  to  change  his  clothes  she  returned 
*<*  the  room  in  which  he  had  found  her.  There  she  sat  and  wept,  while 
*  *ent  down  and  dined  and  drank  alone.     But  the  old  housekeeper 
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brouglit  lier  up  a  morael  of  fouJ  and  a  glasa  of  wioe,  auyiug  tlial  kf 
luiutur  desired  lliat  sbe  would  toke  it. 

"  I  will  not  leave  jou,  my  lady,  till  you  kive  done  bo,"  kuiI  H-Mtvsk 
"  To  fast  BO  long  rnuat  be  bad  always." 

Tbtn  hLq  cat  the  food,  and  drank  a  drop  of  wine,  a.nd  allnwed  iha  aid 
womnn  to  take  lier  away  to  Hm  b«d  tliat  hud  been  preparail  for  Iut.  Of 
her  husband  she  eavf  no  more  for  four  days.  On  the  next  niomingf 
nute  was  brought  to  her,  ict  whitli  Sir  Hugh  toll  her  that  he  hod  rctund 
to  London.  It  was  necesanry,  he  said,  that  he  should  eee  his  lavijcr  ui 
bia  brother.  lie  and  Archie  would  return  for  the  funeral,  Witii  trSa- 
ence  to  that  he  had  already  givea  orders. 

During  the  next  three  days,  and  till  her  husband's  rclui'U,  Iidj 
Clavering  remained  at  the  rectory,  and  in  the  comfort  of  Alra.  Clarerini^ 
presence  she  almost  felt  that  it  ivould  be  well  for  her  if  fhoa'  daji  cdoH 
be  prolonged.  But  she  knew  tho  hour  at  which  her  hudband  *wlll 
return,  and  she  took  caro  to  be  at  home  when  ho  arrived.  "  Ton  iiSB 
come  and  see  him?"  fke  said  to  the  rector,  aa  she  lel\  the  piinaing& 
"  Tou  will  oome  at  oncej — in  an  hour  or  two  ?  "  Mr.  Clavering  remw 
bered  ttie  circumstances  of  his  Inst  visit  to  the  house,  and  the  doclnraliH 
he  had  then  mode  that  he  would  not  return  tltcre.  But  all  that  oooil 
not  now  be  coosidered. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  come  acrosa  this  evening.  But  ymi  isi 
better  tell  him,  bo  that  he  need  not  bo  troubled  to  see  me  if  fae  woaH 
rather  be  alone." 

"  Oh,  he  will  see  you.  Of  course  he  will  see  yoii.  .\nd  you  willnol 
rcmeniher  thai  he  ever  offended  yvu  ?  " 

Mrs.  Clavering  had  written  both  to  Julia  and  to  Harry,  aad  the^ 
of  the  funeral  had  been  eettlcd.  Harry  liad  already  communicated  hii 
intention  of  cotning  down  ;  and  Lady  Ongar  had  replied  to  Kfrs.  CUto- 
ing's  tetter,  saying  that  she  could  not  now  offer  (a  go  to  CLivering  Pd4 
but  that  if  her  slater  would  go  elsewhere  with  her, — to  some  place,  pa- 
haps,  on  the  sea-side, — she  would  be  glad  to  accompany  her ;  and  she  nsrf 
many  arguments  in  her  letter  to  show  that  such  an  arrangement  as  ibii 
bad  better  be  made. 

"  You  will  be  with  my  siiter,"  she  had  said  ;  "  and  she  will  und«- 
Btand  why  I  do  not  write  to  her  myself,  and  will  not  think  that  it  con* 
from  coldneas."  Thia  had  been  written  before  Lady  Ongar  saw  Hsn] 
Clavering. 

Mr.  Clavering,  when  he  got  to  the  great  house,  was  immediif^J 
Kliown  into  the  room  iii  which  the  baronet  and  his  younger  brother  mri 
Hitting.  They  had,  some  time  since,  flnished  dinner,  hut  the  decaaun 
were  rtill  on  the  table  before  thcra.  "  Hugh,"  aaid  the  ructoi-,  walking  fl 
to  hi*  elder  nephew,  briskly,  "  I  grieve  for  you.  I  grieve  for  you  fttin  * 
bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  Yea,"  uid  Uogh,  "  it  has  been  a  heavy  blow.     Sit  dom^  vA 
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There  is  a  clean  glass  there ;  or  Archie  will  fetch  you  one."  Then 
Archie  looked  out  a  clean  glass  and  passed  the  decanter ;  but  of  this  the 
Rdor  took  no  direct  nolicp. 

"  It  has  been  a  blow,  my  poor  boy, — a  heavy  blow,"  said  the  rector. 
"None  heavier  could  hltve  fiillen.  But  our  sorrows  come  from  Heaven, 
»  do  our  blessings,  and  mtist  be  accepted!" 

"  Wte  *are'  all  like  gras^"  said  Archie,  "  and  must  be  cut  down  in  our 
tarns.**  Archie,  in  aiying  this,  intended  to  put  on  his  best  behaviour.  He 
ns  u  sincere  as  he  knew  how  to  be. 

"  Come,  Archie,  none  of  that,"  said  his  brother,  "  It  is  my  nucleus 
tnde." 

"  Hugh,"  said  the  rector,  "  unless  you  can  think  of  it  so,  you  will  find 
10  comfort." 

•"And  I  expect  none,  so  there  is  an  end  of  that.  Different  people  think 
i  these  things  differently,  you  know,  and  it  is  of  no  more  use  for  me  to 
Ukt  you  than  it  is  for  you  to  bother  me.  My  boy  has  gone,  and  I 
bit  that  he  will  not  come  bac^  to  me.  I  shall  never  have  another,  and 
*  liilird  to  b«ir.  But,  meaning  no  offence  to  you,  I  would  sooner  be 
M  to  bear  it  in  ray  own  wAy.  If  I  were  to  talk  about  the  grass  as  Archie 
fid  just  now,  it  would  be  humbug,  and  I  hate  humbug.  No  offence  to 
JML   Take  some  wine,  uncle." 

But  the  rector  could  not  drink  wine  in  that  presence,  and  therefore  he 
ocaped  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  spoke  one  word  of  intended  comfort  to 
Lady  CIrivering,  and  then  returned  to  the  rectory. 


CllAPTEB  XXr. 

Yes;  "Wronq  ; — Certainly  Wrono. 

Harist  Cl.\.vering  had  heard  the  news  of  his*  little  cousin's  death  before 
J*  went  to  Bolton  Street  to  report  the  result  of  his  negotiation  with  the 
Want.  His  mother's  letter  with  the  news  had  come  to  liini  in  the 
•"wming,  and  on  the  same  evening  hfe  railed  on  Lady*  Ongat.  She  also 
^  then  received  Mrs.  Clavering's  letter,  and  knew  %yhat  had  occurred  at 
^e  park.  Harry  found  her  alone,  having  asked  the  servant  whether 
fcJame  Gordeloup  was  with  his  mistress.  Had  such  been  the  case  he 
*oul(i  have  gone  away,  and  left  his  message  untold. 

As  he  entered  the  room  his  mind  was  natiwaily  full  of  the  tidings  from 
C'atering.  Count  Pateroff  and  his  message  had  lost  some  of  their  impor- 
^tcc  through  this  other  ev(*nt,  «nnd  the  emptiness  of  the  childless  house 
*Jtt  the  first  subject  of  conversation  between  him  and  Lady  Ongar. 
''i  pity  my  .'lister  greatly,"  paid  she.  "1  feel  for  her  as  derply  as  I 
^-'f^ii'd  lave  done  had  nothing  occurred  to  separate  us ; — but  I  cannot 
f^tl  f^r  hi:n.'' 
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"  I  do,"  aaid  Harry. 

"  lie  is  your  cousin,  and  perhaps  has  been  your  friend?  ** 

"  No,  not  especially.  He  and  I  have  never  polled  well  together ;  kl 
«till  I  pity  him  deeply." 

^'  He  is  not  my  cousin,  but  I  know  him  better  than  yoa  do,  Ilany. 
He  will  not  feel  much  himself,  and  his  sorrow  will  be  for  his  heir,  not  for 
his  son.  He  is  a  man  whose  happiness  does  not  depend  on  the  life  or 
death  of  any  one.  He  likes  some  people,  as  he  once  liked  me ;  bat  1  do 
not  think  that  ho  ever  loved  any  human  being.  He  will  get  over  it,  and 
he  will  simply  wish  tliat  Hermy  may  die,  that  he  may  marry  another  wife. 
Harry,  I  know  him  so  well  I  " 

"  Archie  will  marry  now,"  said  Harry. 

"  Yes  ;  if  he  can  get  any  one  to  have  him.  There  are  very  few  nMB 
who  can*t  get  wives,  but  I  can  fancy  Archie  Clavering  to  be  one  of  then- 
He  has  not  humility  enough  to  ask  the  sort  of  girl  who  would  be  glad  to 
take  him.  Now,  with  his  improved  prospects,  he  will  want  a  rojil 
princess  or  something  not  much  short  of  it.  Money,  rank,  and  blood 
might  have  done  before,  but  he^ll  expect  youth,  beauty,  and  wit  now,  M 
well  as  the  other  tilings.  He  may  marry  afVer  all,  for  he  is  just  the  mas 
to  walk  out  of  a  church  some  day  with  the  cookmaid  under  his  arm  ai 
his  wife." 

*' Perhaps  he  may  find  something  between  a  princess  and  a  cook* 
maid." 

"I  hope,  for  your  sake,  he  may  not; — neither  a  princess  nor  a  cook- 
maid,  nor  anything  between." 

"  He  has  my  leave  to  marry  to-morrow,  Lady  Ongar.  If  I  had  mj 
wish,  Hugh  sliould  have  his  house  full  of  children." 

"  Of  course  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  say,  Harry." 

"I  won't  stand  that  from  you.  Lady  Ongar.  What  I  say,  I  moan; 
and  no  one  knows  that  better  than  you." 

"  Won't  you,  Harry  ?  Prom  whom,  then,  if  not  from  me  7  But  come, 
I  will  do  you  justice,  and  believe  you  to  be  simple  enough  to  wish  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  sort  of  castle  in  the  air  which  you  build,  is  not 
one  to  be  had  by  inheritance,  but  to  be  taken  by  storm.  You  must  figtt 
for  it." 

«  Or  work  for  it." 

"  Or  win  it  in  some  way  off  your  own  bat ;  and  no  lord  ever  «^ 
prouder  in  his  castle  than  you  sit  in  those  that  you  build  from  day  to 
day  in  your  imagination.  And  you  sally  forth  and  do  all  manner  of 
magnificent  deeds.  You  help  distressed  damsels, — poor  me,  for  instance; 
and  you  attack  enormous  dragons  ; — shall  I  say  that  Sophie  Gordeloop 
is  the  latest  dragon  ? — and  you  wish  well  to  your  enemies,  such  as  Hug^ 
and  Archie  ;  and  you  cut  down  enormous  forests,  which  means  yoo' 
coming  miracles  as  an  engineer ; — and  then  you  fall  gloriously  in  lo^^ 
When  is  tliat  last  to  be,  Harry  7  " 
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*^  I  rappoMy  aecQKling  to  all  precedent,  that  must  be  done  with  tlie 
diitressed  ^unael,"  he  0aid| — fool  that  he  was. 

"No,  Harry,  no  ;  you  shall  take  your  young  fresh  generous  heart 
lo  a  better  market  than  that ;  not  but  that  the  distressed  damsel  will 
erer  remember  what  might  once  have  been/' 

He  knew  that  he  was  playing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,— that  he  was 
flattering  as  a  moth  round  a  candle.  He  knew  that  it  behoved  him  now 
at  once  to  tell  her  all  his  tale  as  to  Stratton  and  Florence  Burton ; — that  if 
lie  could  tell  it  now,  the  pang  would  be  over  and  the  danger  gone.  But 
lie  did  not  tell  it.  Instead  of  telling  it  he  thought  of  Lady  Ongar's 
beanty,  of  his  own  early  love,  of  what  might  have  been  his  had  he  not 
gooe  to  Stratton.  I  think  he  thought,  if  not  of  her  wealth,  yet  of  the 
power  and  place  which  would  have  been  his  were  it  now  open  to  him  to 
ak  her  for  her  hand.  When  he  had  declared  that  he  did  not  want  his 
fionsm's  inheritance,  he  had  spoken  the  simple  truth.  He  was  not 
ttTctoos  of  another's  money.  Were  Archie  to  marry  as  many  wives  as 
HcBij,  and  have  as  many  children  as  Priam,  it  would  be  no  offence  to 
Ub,  His  desires  did  not  lie  in  that  line.  But  in  this  other  case,  the 
toman  before  him  who  would  so  willingly  have  endowed  him  with  all 
that  she  possessed,  had  been  loved  by  him  before  he  had  ever  seen 
Rorence  Burton.  In  all  his  love  for  Florence, — so  he  now  told  himself, 
bat  so  told  himself  falsely, — he  had  ever  remembered  that  Julia  Brabazon 
bad  been  his  first  love,  the  love  whom  he  had  loved  with  all  his  heart. 
But  things  had  gone  with  him  most  unfortunately, — with  a  misfor- 
tune that  had  never  been  paralleled.  It  was  thus  he  was  thinking 
instead  of  remembering  that  now  was  the  time  in  which  his  tale  should 
be  told. 

Lady  Ongar,  however,  soon  carried  him  away  from  the  actual  brink 
of  the  precipice.  "  But  how  about  the  dragon,"  said  she,  "or  rather  about 
the  dragon's  brother,  at  whom  you  were  bound  to  go  and  tilt  on  my 
behalf?     Have  you  tilted,  or  are  you  a  recreant  knight  ?  " 

"I  have  tilted,"  said  he,  "but  the  he-dragon  professes  that  he  will 
Dot  regard  himself  as  killed.  In  other  words  he  declares  that  he  will 
8te  you." 

"  That  he  will  see  me  ? "  said  Lady  Ongar,  and  as  she  spoke  there 
canie  an  angry  spot  on  each  cheek.  "  Does  he  send  me  that  message  as  a 
threat?" 

"He   does   not   send   it  as  a  threat,  but  I  think  he  partly  means 

it  80." 

"  He  will  find,  Iliui-y,  that  I  will  not  sec  him ;  and  that  should  he 
^orce  himself  into  my  presence,  I  shall  know  how  to  punish  such  an  out- 
^e.    If  he  sent  me  any  message,  let  me  know  it." 

"  To  tell  the  truth  he  was  most  im willing  to  apeak  to  me  at  all,  though 
^^6  was  anxious  to  be  civil  to  me.  When  I  had  inquired  for  him  souio 
time  in  vain,  he  came  (o  me  with  another  man,  and  asked  roe  to  diunert 

11-^ 
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So  I  went,  and  as  there  were  four  of  us,  of  course  I  coold  not  speak  to 
hlin  then.     He  still  had  the  other  man,  a  foreigner — *^ 

**  Colonel  Schmoff,  perhaps  ?  " 

*^  Yes ;  Colonel  Schmoff.  He  kept  Colonel  Schmoff  by  him,  so  « tl 
guard  him  from  being  questioned/'  * 

''  That  is  60  like  him.  Everything  he  does  he  does  with  some  design, 
—with  some  little  plan.  Well,  Harry,  you  might  have  ignored  Coknid 
Sohmoff  for  what  I  should  have  cared." 

*'  I  got  the  count  to  come  out  into  another  room  at  last,  and  then  hi 
was  very  angry, — ^with  me,  you  know, — and  talked  of  what  he  would  dt 
to  men  who  interfered  with  him." 

"You  will  not  quarrel  with  him,  Harry?  Promise  me  that  then 
shall  be  no  nonsense  of  that  sort, — no  fighting." 

'^  Oh,  no ;  we  were  friends  again  very  soon.  But  he  bade  me  tell  jos 
that  there  was  something  important  for  him  to  say  and  for  you  to  heii^ 
which  was  no  concern  of  mine,  and  which  required  an  interview." 

"  I  do  not  believe  him,  Harry." 

"  And  he  said  that  he  had  once  been  very  courteous  to  you — " 

*  *  Yes ;  once  insolent, — and  once  courteous.  I  have  forgiven  the  one 
for  the  other." 

"He  then  went  on  to  say  that  you  made  him  a  poor  return  fir 
his  civility  by  shutting  your  door  in  his  face,  but  that  he  did  not  doabt 
you  would  think  better  of  it  when  you  had  heard  his  message.  There* 
fore,  he  said,  he  should  call  again.  That,  Lady  Ongar,  was  the  whole 
of  it." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  his  intention  was,  Harry  ? "  Again  her  hoB 
became  red  as  she  asked  this  question ;  but  the  colour  which  now  came  49 
her  checks  was  rather  that  of  shame  than  of  anger. 

"  What  was  his  intention  ?  " 

"  To  make  you  believe  that  I  am  in  his  power ;  to  make  you  think 
that  he  has  been  my  lover ;  to  lower  me  in  your  eyes,  so  that  you  mig^ 
believe  all  that  others  have  believed, — all  that  Hugh  Clavering  has  pre- 
tended to  believe.  That  has  been  his  object,  Harry,  and  perhaps  yo* 
will  tell  me  what  success  he  has  had." 

"  Lady  Ongar ! " 

"  You  know  the  old  story,  that  the  drop  which  is  ever. dropping  will 
wear  the  stone.  And  afler  all  why  should  your  faith  in  me  be  as  harfl- 
even  as  a  stone  7  " 

"  Do  you  believe  that  what  he  said  had  any  such  effect  7  " 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  look  into  another  person's  heart ;  and  the  dearer 
and  nearer  that^  heart  is  to  your  own,  the  greater,  I  think,  is  the  difficuhf- 
I  know  that  man's  heart, — ^what  he  calls  his  heart ;  but  I  don't  know 
yours." 

For  a  moment  or  two  Clavering  made  no  answer,  and  then,  when  In 
did  speak,  he  went  back  from  himself  to  the  count. 
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**}{  what  you  surmise  of  liim  be  triio,  ho  must  b?  a  very  devil.  IIo 
launot  be  a  man — " 

"Man  or  devil,  what  matters  which  he  be?  Wliich  is  the  worst, 
liny,  and  what  is  the  difference  ?  'J'he  Faiists  of  this  cay  want  no 
ifephistopheles  to  teach  them  guile  or  to  harden  their  hearts." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  such  men.     There  may  be  one." 

"  One,  Harry  I  What  was  Lord  Ongar  ?  What  is  your  cousin  Hugh  ? 
ITiat  is  this  Count  Pateroff  7  Arc  they  not  all  of  the  same  nature  ;  hard 
i  stone,  desirous  simply  of  indulging  their  own  aj)petites,  utterly  without 
»e  generous  feeling,  incapable  even  of  the  idea  of  caring  for  any  one? 
bilnot  K>?  In  truth  this  count  is  the  best  of  the  three  I  have  named. 
With  him  a  woman  would  stand  a  better  chance  than  with  either  of  the 

"Nevertheless,  if  that  was  his  motive,  he  is  a  devil." 

"He  shall  be  a  devil  if  you  say  so.  He  shall  be  anything  you  please, 
•loBg  as  he  has  not  made  you  think  evil  of  me." 

'No  ;  he  has  not  done  that." 

"Then  I  don't  care,  what  he  has  done,  or  what  he  may  do.  You 
•widnot  have  me  see" him,  ^ould  you  ?  "  This  she  asked  with  a  sudden 
ttegr,  throwing  herself  forward  from  her  seat  with"  her  elbows  on  the 
tible,and  resting  her  face  on  her  hands,  as  she  had  already  done  more 
fc  once  when  he  had  been  there  ;  so  that  the  attitude,  which  became 
WweU,  was  now  customary  in  his  eyes. 

"You  will  hardly  be  guided  by  my  opinion  in  such  a  matter." 

"  By  whose,  then,  will  I  be  guided  ?  Nay,  Harry,  since  you  put  me 
k«  promise,  I  will  make  the  promise.  I  will  4)0  guided  by  your  opinion. 
If  you  bid  me  see  hitn,  I  will  d6  it,— ^though,  I -own,' it  would  be  dis- 
fcwiDgtcime." 

"Why  should  you  see  him,  if  you  do  not  wish  it?  " 

"  I  fefow  no  reason.  In  truth  there  is  no  reason.  What  ho  says 
•^t  Lord  Ongar  is  simply  some  part  of  his  scheme.  You  see  what  his 
ri»eine  is,  Harry  ?  " 

"Whatis  his  scheme?" 

"  Simply  this — ^that  I  should  be  frightened  into  becoming  his  wife. 
^  dsrling  boitom  friend  Sophie,  who,  as  I  take  it,  has  not '  quite 
*toaged  to  come  to  satisfectory  terms  with  her  brother, — and  I  have 
^  doubt  her  price  for  assistance  has  been  'highj-^—has  Informed  mo 
■^  than  once  that  h€t  brother  desires  to  "dd  me  so  miich  honour. 
*^  count,  perhaps,  thinkrfthat  he  <San  manage  such  a  bagatelle  with- 
^  any  lid  from  his  sister ;  ■  and  my  dearest  Sophie  seems  to  feel  that 
^  cm  do  better  with  toe  herself  in  my  widowed  stdte,  than  if  I  were 
*•  tike  another  husband.     They  are  so  kind  and  so  affectionate ;  are 

fcywt?" 

At  this  moment  tea  was  brought  in,  and  Clavering  sat  for  a  time  silent 
^  his  cup  in  bis  hand.     She,  the  meanwhile,  had  resumed  the  old 
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position  with  her  face  upon  her  hands,  which  she  had  abandoned  wluft 
the  servant  entered  the  room,  and  was  now  sitting  looking  at  him  ■ 
he  sipped  his  tea  with  his  eyes  averted  from  her.  ^'  I  cannot  nndo^ 
stand,"  at  last  he  said,  ''  whj  you  should  pei-sist  in  your  intimaqr  witk 
such  a  woman." 

**  You  have  not  thought  about  it,  Harry,  or  you  would  understand  it 
It  is,  I  think,  very  easily  understood." 

''  You  know  her  to  be  treacherous,  false,  vulgar,  covetous,  unprincipiei 
You  cannot  like  her.     You  say  she  is  a  dragon." 

"  A  dragon  to  you,  I  said." 

'*  You  cannot  pretend  tliut  she  is  a  lady,  and  yet  you  put  up  with  ht 
society." 

"  Exactly.     And  now  tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do." 

"  I  would  have  you  part  from  her." 

*^  But  how  ?  It  is  so  easy  to  say,  part.  Am  I  to  bar  my  door  agaioit 
her  when  she  has  given  me  no  offence  7  Am  I  to  forget  that  she  M 
me  great  service,  when  I  sorely  needed  such  seiTices  ?  Can  I  tell  hrt 
to  her  face  that  she  is  all  these  things  that  you  say  of  her,  and  M 
therefore  I  will  for  the  future  dispense  with  her  company  ?  Or  do  joi 
believe  that  people  in  this  world  associate  only  with  those  they  love  ai4 
esteem  ?  "  i 

"  I  would  not  have  one  for  my  intimate  friend  whom  I  did  not  kH 
and  esteem." 

''  But,  Harry,  suppose  that  no  one  loved  and  esteemed  you ;  <]iit 
you  had  no  home  down  at  Clavering  with  a  father  that  admiM 
you  and  a  mother  that  worships  you ;  no  sisters  that  think  you  t$ 
be  almost  perfect,  no  comrades  with  whom  you  can  work  with  motifll 
regard  and  emulation,  no  self-confidence,  no  high  hopes  of  your  ow% 
no  power  of  choosing  companions  whom  you  can  esteem  and  love;-* 
suppose  with  you  it  was  Sophie  Gordeloup  or  none, — ^how  would  it  be 
with  you  then  ?  " 

His  heart  must  have  been  made  of  stone  if  this  had  not  melted  it 
He  got  up  and  coming  round  to  her  stood  over  her.  "  Julia,"  he  said,  "i* 
is  not  so  with  you." 

"  But  it  is  so  with  Julia,"  she  said.  "  That  is  the  trutli.  How  ami 
better  than  her,  and  why  should  I  not  associate  with  her  ?  " 

"  Better  than  her  I     As  women  you  are  poles  asunder." 

"  But  as  dragons,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  we  come  together." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  no  one  to  love  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Harry ;  that  is  just  what  I  do  mean.  I  have  none  to  lof* 
me.  In  playing  my  cards  I  have  won  my  stakes  in  money  and  rank,  bn 
have  lost  the  amount  ten  time*}  told  in  affection,  friendship,  and  thf 
general  unpronounced  esteem  which  creates  the  fellowship  of  men  aB* 
women  in  the  world.  I  have  a  carriage  and  horses,  and  am  driven  abon 
with  grand  servants ;  and  people,  as  they  s^e  oie,  whisper  and  say  that  i 
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igari  wbom  nobody  knows.    I  can  see  it  in  their  eyes  till  I 

It  I  can  hear  their  words." 

I  it  is  aU  false." 

uU  iafidse?     It  is  not  false  that  I  have  deserved  this.    I  have 

t  whioh  has  made  me  a  fitting  companion  for  such  a  one  as 

jordeloup,  tliough  I  have  not  done  that  which  perhaps  these 

ink." 

auBcd  again  before  he  spoke,  still  standing  near  her  on  tho  rug. 

l0gar -"  he  said. 

jr,  Harry  ;  not  Lady  Ongar  when  we  are  together  thus.  Let  me 
I  have  one  friend  who  can  dare  to  call  me  by  my  name, — from 
onth  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  my  name.  You  need  not  fear 
lU  think  that  it  means  too  much.  I  will  not  take  it  as  meaning 
sed  to  mean." 

id  not  know  how  to  go  on  with  his  speech,  or  in  truth  what  to 
er.      Florence  Burton  was  still  present  to  his  mind,  and  from 

0  minute  he  told  himself  that  he  would  not  become  a  villain. 
it  had  come  to  that  with  him,  that  he  would  have  given  all  that 

1  the  world  that  he  had  never  gone  to  Stratton.  He  sat  down  by 
ence,  looking  away  from  her  at  the  fire,  swearuig  to  himself  that  he 
»t  become  a  villain,  and  yet  wisliing,  almost  wishing,  that  he  had 
ige  to  throw  his  honour  overboard.  At  last,  half  turning  round 
iier  he  took  her  hand,  or  rather  took  her  first  by  the  wrist  till  he 
sess  himself  of  her  hand.  As  he  did  so  he  touched  her  hair  and 
k,  and  she  let  her  hand  drop  till  it  rested  in  his.  "  Julia,"  he 
rhat  can  I  do  to  comfort  you  ?  "  She  did  not  answer  him,  but 
iray  from  him  as  she  sat,  across  the  table  into  vacancy.  "  Julia," 
gain,  **  is  there  anything  that  will  comfort  you  7  "  But  still  she 
inswer  him. 

mdcrstood  it  all  as  well  as  the  reader  will  understand  it.  He 
n  it  was  with  her,  and  was  aware  that  he  was  at  this  instant  false 
|ually  to  her  and  to  Florence.  He  knew  that  the  question  he  had 
IS  one  to  which  there  could  be  made  a  true  and  satisfactory 
)Ut  that  his  safety  lay  in  the  fact  that  that  answer  was  all  but 
le  for  her  to  give.  Could  she  say,  "  Yes,  you  can  comfort  me, 
ihat  you  yet  love  me,  and  I  will  be  comforted  ?  "  But  he  had  not 
to  bring  her  into  such  difficulty  as  this.  He  had  not  intended 
lel.  He  had  drifted  into  treachery  unawares,  and  was  torturing 
because  he  was  wicked,  but  because  he  was  weak.  He  had  held 
I  now  for  some  minute  or  two,  but  still  she  did  not  speak  to  him. 
raised  it  and  pressed  it  warmly  to  his  lips. 

,  Harry,"  she  said,  jumping  from  her  seiit  and  drawing  her  hand 
rom  him;  ^'no;  it  shall  not  be  like  that.  Let  it  be  Lady  Ongar 
khe  sound  of  the  other  name  brings  back  too  closely  the  memory 
days*    L^  it  be  Lady  Ongar  again.    I  can  understand  that  it 
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will  ba  better."     As  she  Bpolic  hIig  w:ilkeJ  away  from  him  ncrox  lli 
room,  nnd  he  followed  her. 

"  Aru  you  angry  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

"No,  Harry;  not  sDgry.  How  should  1  he  nngry  ivith  yon  Kb 
iilone  are  left  to  me  of  my  old  friends  ?  Bat,  llnrry,  you  miift  think  b 
nie,  and  spare  mc  in  my  difficulty," 

"  Spare  you,  Julia  7  '" 

"Yea,  llnrry,  epnre  me;  yon  muat  be  good  to  me  and  conadenk, 
and  make  yourself  like  a  brother  to  me.  But  people  will  know  jMi 
are  not  a  brother,  and  you  must  remember  all -thalj  for^mysoke.  But, 
yon  nuwt  not  leave  me  or  desert  me.  Anything  that  people  might  mj 
wonld  be  bettor  than  that." 

"Was  I  Wrong  to  kiss  your  hand?" 

"  Ves,  wrong,  certainly  wrong ; — that  is,  not  \vrong,  but  unminJfiil." 

'■Idid  it,"  he  eaid,  "because  I  love  you."     And  aa  he  ep(>ko  th«l 
Btuod  in  both  his  eyea. 

"  Ye«j  you  love  me,  and  I  you  ;  but  not  with  love  that  may  ■ 
ilaell'  in  that  form.  Thai  was  tlie  old  love,  -which  I  threw  away, 
which  has  been  lost.  That  wns  at  nn  oud  when  I — jilted  yoM;  I  ud  ggl 
angry;  but  you  will  remeruber  that  that  love  eiisls  no  IcngerT  Ttt 
will  remember  that,  Harry  3  " 

He  Ent  himseJf  down  iu  a  chair  in  a  far  part  of  the  room,  and' 
teara  oooreed  their  way  down  his  cheeks.  She  etood  over  him 
watched  him  as  he  wept.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  sad,"  eho  ■ 
"  Come,  we'  will  be  eail  no  longer.  I  understand  it  all.  1  know  faw 
is  with  you.  The  old  love  is  loaf,  but  We  will  not  the  less  be  frienJ*.*' 
Then  he  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  taking  her  in  hia  arnw,  mi 
holding  her  closely  to  hia  bosom,  pressed  his  lips  lo  hers. 

He  was  so  quick  in  this  that  ehe  had  not  the  power,  even  if  ahe  hal 
the  wish,  to  restrain  bini.  But  she  struggled  in  his  arms,  and  held  is 
face  aloof  from  him  as  she  gently  rebuked  his  passion.  "No,  IIany,iw( 
not  so,"  she  aidd,  "  it  must  not  be  so." 

"  Tes,  Jnlia,  yea  ;  it  ahall  be  bo  ;  ever  so, — alwnys  so."  And  he  «• 
still  holding  hf-r  in  his  arms,  when  the  door  opened,  and  with  EleahJ^t 
cat-like  steps  Sophie  Gordcloup  entered  the  room,  Harry  immediattlf 
retreated  from  his  position,  and  Lady  Ongar  turned  upon  her  frieitd,  in^ 
gl.wed  upon  her  with  angry  eyes. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  little  Franco- Pole,  with  an  expression  of  inflait* 
delight  on  her  detfst.ible  viwge,  "  ah,  my  dears,  is  it  not  well  that  i  Ik* 
announce  myself? " 

"No,"  said  Lady  Ongar,  "  it  ia  not  well.    It  ij  anything  but  well." 

"And  why  not  well,  Julie?  Corae,  do  not  be  foolish.  Mr.  Clarering 
IB  only  a  cousin,  and  a  very  handsome  cousin,  too.  What  does  it  tigl^ 
before  mo  7" 

"It  signifinnotlrin^heforo-yon,"  aaidXsdy  Gngar. 
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it  before  the  serrant,  Julie ?  " 

ifoold  sigDify  nothing  before  anybody.'' 
me,  come,  Julie,  dear ;  that  is  nonsense.'* 

Dsense  or  no  nonsense,  I  would  wish  to  be  private  when  I  please. 
1  tell  me,  Madame  Grordeloup,  what  is  your  pleasure  at  the 
noment  ?  " 

pleasure  is  to  beg  your  pardon  and  to  say  you  must  forgive 
r  friend.  Your  fine  man-servant  is  out,  and  Bessy  let  me  in.  I 
jr  I  would  go  up  by  myself,  and  that  is  all.     If  I  have  come  too 

I  pardon." 

too  late,  certainly, — ^as  I  am  still  up." 

I I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  pictures  to-morrow  ?  You  said, 
on  would  go  to-morrow, — ^perhaps  not." 

ring  had  found  himself  to  be  somewhat  awkwardly  situated  while 
iiordeloup  was  thus  explaining  the  causes  of  her  having  come 
ced  into  the  room  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  found  it  practicable, 
lis  leave.  "  Julia,"  he  said,  "  as  Madame  Gordeloup  is  with 
II  now  go." 

you  will  let  me  see  you  eoon  ?  " 

very^  soon ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  I  return  from  Clavering.  I  leave 
f  to-morrow  morning." 

1-by,  then,"  and  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him  frankly,  smiling 
\  him.  As  he  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  her  hand  he  hardly 
ther  to  return  it  or  to  reject  it.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  now  for 
id  he  held  it  firmly  for  a  moment  in  his  own.  She  smiled  again 
,  oh  I  so  passionately,  and  nodded  her  head  at  him.  He  had 
thought,  seen  a  woman  look  so  lovely,  or  more  light  of  heart, 
srent  was  her  countenance  now  from  that  she  had  worn  when 
bim,  earlier  on  that  fatal  evening,  of  all  the  sorrows  that  made 
bed  I  That  nod  of  hers  said  so  much.  "  Wo  imderstand  each 
r, — do  we  not?  Yes  ;  although  this  spiteful  woman  has  for 
*nt  come  between  us,  we  understand  each  other.  And  is  it  not 
Ah !  the  troubles  of  which  I  told  you  ; — you,  you  have  cured 
"  All  that  had  been  said  plainly  in  her  farewell  salutation, 
y  had  not  dared  to  contradict  it  by  any  expression  of  his 
ice. 

by,  Mr.  Clavering,"  said  Sophie. 

id  evening,  Madame  Gordeloup,"  said  Harry,  turning  upon  her 
bitter  anger.     Then  he  went,  leaving  the  two  women  together, 
;ed  home  to  Bloomsbury  Square, — not  with  the  heart  of  a  joyous 
lover. 
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Last  year  she  wandered  through  the  wood, 

The  Spring  was  on  the  breeze, 

And  overhead,  among  the  trees, 
1'he  building  cushats  cooed  and  cooed  ; 

And  all  around  a  hundred  notes 

Poured  fresh  and  sweet  from  warbling  throats 
And  she  was  gay  with  Earth's  glad  mood. 

With  girlish  laughing  glee  she  strajcd 

Amid  the  primrose  flowei'5, 

And  from  the  hawthorn  shook  in  showers 
The  fragrant  blossoms — wanton  maid — 

And  making  havoc  as  she  went, 

Her  merry  voice  glad  snatches  sent 
Of  song  and  carol  through  the  glade. 

Again  the  Spring  was  in  the  grove, 

Blithe  carolled  every  bird, 

And  overhead  again  were  heard 
The  plaintive  cushats  crooning  love; 

Again  along  the  primrose  glade, 

Beneath  the  thorns  the  maiden  strayed, 
And  felt  the  Spring  her  pulses  move. 

But  not  again  she  shook  the  sprays 

With  playful  fingera  rude. 

To  scatter  in  her  careless  mood 
Their  blooms  along  the  forest  ways; 

But  violet,  and  primrose  fair, 

She  gathered  in  a  garland  rare. 
And  lily  bells,  and  fragrant  mays. 

And  she  was  glad,  she  knew  not  why — 

And  yet  her  heart  knew  well 

That  fairer  smiled  each  bloomy  dell. 
And  brighter  glowed  the  glowing  sky; 

The  stilly  beauty  of  the  place 

Had  passed  into  her  musing  face, 
And  softened  all  her  lustvoua  eye. 
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And  throngh  the  woodland  on  she  moved, 

Until  &he  reached  the  Btile, 

And  resting  there,  saw  many  a  mile 
Of  field  and  mead,  where  cattle  roved ; 

The  homestead  and  the  cottage  small. 

Her  eye  dwelt  lovingly  on  all — 
She  loved  them,  for  she  was  beloved. 

Last  year  she  was  a  wayward  child, 

A  merry  madcap  thing, 

And  frolic  as  the  birds  that  wing 
Their  random  flights  along  the  wild  ; 

But  Love  has  come,  and  everywhere, 

In  blooming  earth,  in  balmy  air. 
It  seems  as  though  an  angel  smiled. 

And  what  is  Love  ?     A  sympathy. 

An  Intuition  i*are, 

A  sense  that  need  huth  ne'er 
Of  words  to  thread  the  intricacy 

Of  thought  and  feeling's  maze, 

A  foretaste  of  the  eternal  days, 
When  God  sliall  lighten  every  eye. 

C.  U.  D. 
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We  may  fairly  apply  to  the  subject  of  Sleep  the  well-known  theoiyi 
Auguste  Conite,  that  each  of  our  leading  conceptions,  each  branch  of 
knowledge,  passes  successively  through  three  different  theoretical 
ditions  :  first,  the  theological ;  secondly,  the  metaphysical ;  and 
the  positive  or  scientific.     It  may  be  doubted,  however,  wfaiether,  in 
minds  of  the  many,  sleep  has  even  now  come  forth  from  the  first  of 
or  at  any  rate  from  the  second,  which  is  but  a  modification  of  the 
The  supernatural  and  the  mysterious  still  envelope  sleep  and  dreams, 
men  in  general,  as  well  as  poets  or  metaphysicians,  are  far  from 
knowledge  which  Comte  would  have  called  positive. 

In  tlie  old  days,  when  there  were  gods  on  Olympus,  nay,  even  at 
earlier  time,  before  the  Titanic  divinities  fell  from  their  high  estate 
"  wander  in  vain  about  bewildered  shores,"  Sleep,  the  eon  of  Erebus 
Nox,  gave  rest  to  mortals  and  gods.  Sleep,  the  brother  of  Death  (t 
sanguineus  h'ti)^  dwelt  in  his  dark  cave  with  Dreams  around  him, 
Morpheus  as  his  minister  to  guard  him  from  noise.  Sleep  and 
together  bore  Sarpedon's  body  to  the  land  of  the  Lycians :  and  at 
very  vestibule  and  gate  of  Orcus  did  the  pious  ^neas  see  the  same 
brethren  seated  when  he  visited  Pluto's  realm.  Sleep  was  as  godlike 
ageney  to  the  nations  of  old  as  death  itself.  The  death  of  each  day'e 
it  still  seems  to  us,  and  men  tread  softly  and  speak  low  in  the  presence 
the  dead  as  though  they  fear  to  wake  them  from  their  everlasting  reiL 
**  It  is  that  death  by  which  we  may  literally  be  said  to  die  daily :  a  ddlk 
which  Adam  died  before  his  mortality :  a  death  whereby  we  live  a  middb 
and  moderating  point  between  death  and  life.  In  fine,  so  like  death,  I 
dare  not  trust  it  without  prayers,  and  an  half-adieu  unto  the  world,  anl 
take  my  farewell  in  a  colloquy  with  God."  * 

Passing  from  the  theological,  we  come  to  a  stage,  where  if  sleep  be 
not  a  divinity,  it  nevertheless  is  supernatural,  beyond  the  physicji 
metaphysical.  Something  which  metaphysicians  and  psychologists  h«rt 
much  pondered  and  marvelled  at — something  which  they  have  hoped 
would  explain  the  union  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  disunion  thereof: 
from  which  great  men  even  of  to-day  think  we  may  learn  the  minfs 
independence  of  matter,-  its  caj>acity  of  existence  without  mattxir,  illiUH 
trated  by  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  dreams.  .  The  long  successioii « 
images  paj^sing  through  the  mind  in  a  moment  of  time  has  seemed  to  proW 
our  independence  of  time  and  space.     "  We  are  somewhat  more  than  our- 
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sItcs  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the  body  geems  to  be  but  the 
taking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ; 
■d  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  eur  sleeps. 
Fere  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  tlien  fruitful,  I  would  never 
tody  but  in  my  dreams."*  In  this  metaphysical  stage  of  inquiry, 
bmns,  not  sl^ep,  are  the  phenomena  to  be  investigated.  But  who  shall 
BkaQst  the  subject  of  dreams,  or  who  shall  review  the  treatises  written 
^reDpon,  and  the  speculations  they  have  called  forth  ?  All  have  expe- 
hnee  of  them ;  all  have  marvellous  stories  to  relate,  aud  all  have  theories 
p  corTeq>oQ^.o  But  '^  man  is  but  a  patched  fool "  if  he  go  about  to 
Itfomid  hi#  dreams,  and  so  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  the  metaphysics 
p  diem.  BatBer  may  this  stage  be  lefl  as  a  thing  of  a  past  epoch,  like 
theolqgical.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  historical  curiosity,  like  the 
ijsical  examination  of  the  waking  consciousness,  which  has  a  great 
for  numy,  and  seems  to  have  a  vast  importance  in  their  own  eyes, 
ivliicfa  ih  truth  is  of  little  profit  to  any  one  else. 
But  putting  aside  all  metaphysics  and  the  mysteries  of  dreamland  and 
titofd  and  mind,  let  us  approach  the  positive  view  of  bodily  sleep — that 
fkept  kindly  and  beneficent,  "  which  covers  a  man  all  over,  thoughts  and 
N|l»  like  a  cloak,  tliat  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat  for 
Iphe  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot."  f  Tliis  is  the  sleep  which  we  can  really 
Itamine  positively,  as  we  see  it  in  others,  as  we  see  others  enjoy  it  or  fade 
■r  want  of  it,  as  we  sec  it  in  the  infant  who  passes  more  than  half  its 
fliole  life  asleep,  as  we  see  it  in  the  stripling,  the  sound  and  dreamless 
fht^  the  dulcia  et  alta  quies  of  healthy  vigoiu*,  or  the  sleep  of  old  age, 
rten  the  inactive  brain  is  either  refreslied  by  short  slumbers,  or,  in  its 
4Anphy  and  second  childhood,  sleeps  away  its  declining  days.  For  exces- 
proneness  to  sleep  is  a  sign  of  decay  and  waste  of  biain.  It  has  been 
in  the  wane  of  many  a  once  great  intellect.  It  was  noticed  only 
Ae  other  day  in  one  of  the  giants  of  our  own  time,  "William  Whewell. 

Whereas  the  metaphysician  speaks  of  the  soul  as  quitting  in  dreams 

ill  earthly  tenement,  and  wandering  at  its  will,  knowing  no  laws, — the 

ikjsician  looks  on  sleep  as  the  rest,  and  the  only  rest,  of  the  brain,  of 

Ait  portion  of  the  brain  wherein  reside  those  functions  which  we  call 

•bd.    All  parts  of  our  bodies  rest  at  one  time  or  other :  they  cannot 

ilways  work,  but  for  their  rest  they  need  not  all  sleep.     They  rest  when 

•ot  in  active  work,  between  their  work,  some  more,  some  less ;  but  the 

^*ib  proper,  that  is,  the  higher  mental  part  thereof,  rests  only  in  sleep. 

k  may  labour  little,  it  may  cease,  as  many  have  to  cease,  from  extreme 

W;  but  it  only  really  rests  and  recruits  itself  for  fresh  work  when  sleep 

*  present:  and  so  in  many  illnesses,  in  the  fiepce  raving  of  delirium,  in 

•ttiiacal  frenzy,  and  the  wandering  of  fever,  we  know  that  sleep  must 

•Wtte,  01  death.     The  other  parts  of  the  bodily  system,  as  of  the  nervous 

•J'tein,  are  at  work  during  sleep,  though  with  slackened  pace.      The 


*  Sir  T.  Bbowiol  f  Cesvaktss  :  D<m  Quixote. 
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heart  beats  slower,  the  breath  comes  more  quietly  and  less  frequc 
but  heart  and  lungs  do  their  work,  and  are  supplied  with  due  nerve 
in  sleep  as  well  as  in  waking.     The  same  with  the  great  organa  of  i 
mentation,  digestion,  and  so  on.   All  that  are  concerned  with  the  Ti 
life  of  the  organism  discharge  their  functions  during  natural  sleep, 
the  muscular  organs  are  more  or  less  at  work  :  we  can  sleep  ntdng 
chair  or  on  horseback,  nay  even  standing.     The  muscles  may  be 
the  head  may  sink  upon  the  chest,  or  fall  back  against  the  chair,  bat  I 
body  does  not  fall  as  it  would  were  muscular  power  totally 
Even  movements  may  be  executed  in  sleep  from  reflex  action,  or 
automatic  instinct ;  but  they  are  not  guided  by  consciousness.     In 
we  see  that,  although  the  body  and  the  bodily  functions,  muscular 
visceral,  partake,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  general  respite  from  an] 
like  hard  work,  yet  they  are  not  stopped,  like  the  higher  functions  of  ^ 
brain.     The  body  does  not  sleep,  the  higher  brain  alone  does. 

What  are  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain,  and  do  they  all 

always  lie  idle  in  sleep  ?     Here  is  matter  for  much  curious 

The  higher  functions  of  the  brain  we  call  collectively  ''  mind,'*  and 

sophers  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  to  divide  mind  into  three  groupi^ 

phenomena.     1.  Those  of  intellect  or  ideas.     2.  Those  of  feeling. 

Those  of  the  will.     These  are  all  of  them  in  abeyance  in  perfect 

sleep  ;  but  in  the  different  states  or  stages  between  waking  and  this 

sleep  there  is  ev^ry  gradation  in  the  activity  or  inactivity  of  them. 

be  asked  which  of  the  three  groups  is  most  completely  extinguished 

sleep,  is  least  compatible  with  sleep,  we  may,  I  think,  at  once  answer,- 

will.     As  sleep  steals  over  us,  we  can  neither  control  our  thonghti 

actions.     As  we  fall  asleep  afler  dinner,  the  book  or  the  paper  slips 

our  hands,  and  we  lose  control  of  thought ;  we  cannot  fix  our  attention  < 

the  page,  our  ideas  wander  and  get  mixed  up  or  confused,  and  we 

into  oblivion,  to  dream  or  not — most  likely  the  former.     Here, 

vol]  lion  has  come  to  an  end,  feeling  and  sensation  will  be  extinguished, 

nearly  so ;  but  if  dreams  are  going  on,  the  third,  or  idea-&culty,  will 

stiJl  active  and  at  work,  the  others  being  at  rest.     Sleep,  the  rest  of 

brain,  is  then  imperfect  :  ideas,  memories  of  old  events,  of  people  past 

present,  long  since  stored  up  in  the  brain-granary  and  in  waking-tifli 

forgotten,  now  course  along  one  afler  the  other,  jumbled  in  fimtastic  m&\ki 

'^  the  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train.''    But  they  do  not  always  excill 

feeling  :  we  are  not  always  surprised  or  hiut  or  gi-ieved  or  pleased.  Whei 

they  do,  when  they  become  more  exciting,  and  we  are  terrified  at  till 

lion   or  the  bull    that  seems  about    to  seize  us,   feeling    is  stronglf 

roused,  and  we  wake.     The  same  with  external  sensations  of  cold,  heat| 

noise,  or  light.     Slight  sensations  we  may  experience,  and  still  sleep  oOf 

but  strong  feeling  or  sensation,  and  sleep,  are  incompatible.     The  idet 

faculty  may  be  at  work  in  sleep  almost  throughout ;  but  feeling  will  bt 

absent,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  volition  will  be  quite  anniki- 

Jatvd;,  Yve  have  no  control  over  our  dvQsiuis,    Volition  seems  to  be  tint 


uf    ffvlln- 
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cl  iii),:lkct,  wliidi   is  broken   iit   once    by 


blocation  of  ihcse   two,  wliftlier  hy  slecji  or   by   iitiy   bijiin 
dUluibance,  tLTminates  inw  voliiion.     But  tlecp,  in  wliicli  Hie 

n  of  Ihe  miDil  ia  at  work,  is  not  perruct  sleep,  or  perfect  rsBt  of 
,    We  wnkc  tinrefreslied,  ntitl  say  we  liavo  been  drca[i>ing  all 

if  the  dreams  liiive  bcm  tenific.  and  great  feeling  haa  been 

I  ilecp  will  liave  been  all  the  less  refrealiing.  Every-day 
I  dearly  proves  that  the  sounder  the  sleep  and  the  less  the  mind 
.during  it,  the  greater  in  the  benefit  di-iived.  It  is  an  ohl  and 
D  whether  we  are  always  dreaming  in  sleup  or  not.  It  was 
l^slotle,  and  in  asked  Btili,  ai)d  great  names  may  be  ranked  on 
I  of  the  controverey.  Sir  IJunjuniin  lirodic  and  Sir  Henry 
W  ilint  dreams  are  always  going  on :  Lord  Brougham  thinks 
QF,  that  we  only  di'eam  just  as  we  wake.  It  is  a  ]xiint  not 
dctnonalration  ;  but  we  are  often  awakened  out  of  deep  sleep 
ring  ibc  alightpst  consciousness  of  dreaming,  and  if  we  closely 
Lecper,  we  may  oflen  see  to  some  estent  whether  lie  dreams  or 
Ins  cannot  exist  in  the  sleep  of  a  new-born  child  for  the  simple 

ideas  do  not  yet  exist.     They  have  not  as  yet  been  laid  up  in 

Btoruholise  of  experiences :  ita  life  is  one  of  senaaliona  and 
li  when  repeated  and  remenibered  grow  into  idea",  liut  time 
before  this  can  happen.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  most  reasonable 

■hut  in  perfect  sleep  we  do  not  dream,  that  our  ideas  are  so 
tivily,  so  disconnected  one  from  another,  that  nothing  like 
xt.     And  this  only  I  conceive  to  be  perfect  rest  of  brain. 
t  of  this  periijct  rest,  ideas  start  into  train  and  assume  shape 
Be,  and  conslilutc  a  dreajn,  and  this  may  become  frightful  and 
ig,  and  we  wake.     Further  than  this  1  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
ionly  mention  them  Eo  show  tliat,  in  perfect  sleep,  di'eame,  that 
pstions,  are  absent,  as  well  as  feeUng  and  volition.     The  mind, 

words,  ihc  liighest  brain  function,  ceases  to  act  ;  nutrition  and 
Bgo  forward  in  the  brain.  All  animals  and  all  parts  of  animals 
jir  periodic  nst.  The  licart  rests  betiveen  its  beats,  the  lungs 
■  respirations,  muscles  cannot  always  be  at  work,  the  stomach 
•ya  be  digesting.  These  are  all  nourished  aad  revived  when 
i,  and  so  is  the  brain  when  it  rests  in  sleep. 
y  conclude  from  all  thin,  that  conscious  I'eeling  is  incompatible 
The  course  of  ideas  in  a  dream  may  be  sometimes  preserved 
■,  and  the  feeling  they  excite,  if  very  vivid,  m.iy  by  memory  be 
produced  for  a  long  period,  but  during  the  dream  we  cannot 
jjave  been  conscious  of  our  real  and  actual  existence.  And  this 
O  consider  what  that  is  which  either  rouses  us  from  sleep,  or 
p  to  fall  ujion  us,  which  keeps  the  brain  at  woik,  and  hinders 
It  appcani  to  Iw  a  ceitain  strong  excitation  of  that  fimction  ol 
,  whjeb  we  roughly  call  Feeling,  wbetbet  il  be  U» 


iWing  of  emotional  oxcilemeBt,  euch  sa  the  paB3i<ni9  or 
fear  of  impending  diaostev,  or  hopea  of  mucb-eoveted  itad  eagerljr  t 
pected  good-forttme,  or  tha  leeling  of  bodily  jxiin,  or  even  gftong  a 
BatioDB  of  noise  or  liglit.  AU  the^  luny  be  grouped  togetber  imiletl 
name  of  feolijigs,  and  any  one  of  tlicm,  if  BtiiHcitutly  potent,  will  pmt 
the  access  of  sleep  or  bunish  it  from  tlic  eleeper.  Lt^t  us  look  at  tliSl 
(otnewbnt  greater  lengtii.  t 

Probiibly  (be  most  frei^nc^t  cause  nliich  keeps  awake  those  nlu)  ■! 
neither  the  happy  carelessntss  of  cbildhooil,  nor  the  apaiby  of  oU 
with  ita  torpid  and  bluiiti-d  senaibilities,  is  mental  wnrry, 
Honio  kind  or  other.     The  profeesional  man,  whatever  liii 
constantly  some  iniportaai  matter  on  bimd)  which  may  Inm  out  ■ 
ill,  about  which   Le  cannot  help  thinking.       The  pbyiictan  hw 
patient  in  dnnger,  who  by  to-morrow  will  be  belter  or  worse ;  Uelj 
ha3  soma  cfruH  cHi'bre;  tlio  anist  is  thinking  whether  his  piclUM» 
bung  at  the  Academy,  or  rejected  ;  the  speculator  is  wiindering«l 
the  fbnda  will  rise  or  full ;  each  one's  bread  and  his  fitniily's,  bis  " 
fortune,  are  nt  Etukc;  he  is  over-nuxiouSj  he  cimoot  i' 
been  sitting  up  late  at  eome  bruinwork,  and  though,  perhiips,  he  I 
gnat  ftara  about  it,  yet  be  bus  beeu  wovldng  ]ang  and  hard,  nad  be 
forget  it  and  sliaku  it  olT,  and  it  follows  him  after  he  bus  laid  histi 
his  pillow,  longing  for  sleep.     Anticipated  pleasure,  no  less  ihan  (ar^ 
extule  and  rouse  us  and  banisb  sleep.     The  eve  of  many  a  day  of  i 
enjoyment  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stono,  the  first  of  September,^ 
long-looked-for  holidiijt!,  have  brought  but  scanty  slumbers  to  exp 
youib.     Aa  mea  grow  i-Mcj-,  ibey  t:i!;e  such  things  more  quietly. 
giorni  <1a  fesia  are  rarer  and  less  gay.      They  arc  kept  awake 
anticipated  pains  thnu  ploasuros. 

Not  only  mental  but  bodily  causes  also  may  prevent  slix^p. 
may  be  discomfort  of  every  conceivable  kind,  from  actu.il  violent  ^^ 
the  malaise  of  dyspepsia  nfter  an  indigestible  meal,  or  aa  uncomfixl 
position,  or  an  ill-made  bed.  Most  of  us  have  beeu  kept  awake  byj 
of  some  kind,  a  raging  toolh  or  a  gouty  toe.  And  most  iif  us  kooV 
uneasiness  attending  upon  indigestion,  which,  though  it  may  not  ami 
to  ]>inn,  docs  nevertheless,  by  that  mysterious  process  which  the 
writers  csUed  "  sympathy, "  reuct  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  slinltf 
them  BufEcienlly  to  banish  sltep.  And  in  the  same  way  Iiunger,  V 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  digested,  will  often  keep  us  awake,  t 
will  prevent  sJeep  ;  so  also  will  undue  heat.  Here,  loo,  is  discomfort, 
besides  tbia,  cold  estremities  bear  a  ccrlnin  reference  to  the  general  ei 
lation  of  the  blocd,  which  also  is  sllectcd  by  excess  of  heut,  Anyslin 
of  the  external  senses  will  prevent  sleep,  and  anything  to  which  the  M 
are  not  nccostoraed  will  slimnlate  theni.  We  most  of  us  need  the  at 
and  the  darkness  of  tlie  night  to  lull  us,  but  fatigue  and  custom  vill  ■ 
comcthis  habit,  and  many  can  in  a  short  time  sleep  la  dayligbti  0^ ' 
moeonnt  noiin  Bounding  in  tboir  ears.     And  the  very  withdniral  cf 
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IDenftnned  noise  will  oflen  act  as  a  stimulus  to  these  persons,  and  rouse 
hniipi 

f.  VLit  wakes  us  up  when  we  are  sleeping  a  healthy  sleep  ?  Very  little 
il  do  itj  when  we  hare  had  a  good  long  refreshing  sleep,  compara- 
|W|^  alight  external  stimuli — soimd,  light,  or  touch.  We  arc  said  to  wake 
finr  own  accord,  which  means  generally  that  some  little  incident  rouses 
iftom  our  light  morning  sleep.  It  is  in  the  morning,  too,  that  we  dream 
lit}  which  goes  to  show  that  we  dream  in  our  light,  and  not  in  our 
jribod  deep.     But  if  we  l^ive  only  been  asleep  a  short  time,  it  takes  a 

KDoiae  and  a  hard  push  to  wake  us.  But  we  may  be  roused  by  other 
I  besides  external  ones :  we  may  be  disturbed  by  bodily  pain  or 
discomfort,  or  by  an  uneasy  posture.  Lastly,  we  are  often  waked 
imd  dream.  The  feeling  of  the  nerve-centres  is  strongly  stimulated 
nethiog  or  other,  and  the  result  is  action,  as  it  is  after  every,  excita* 
tf  liseling,  action  either  mental  or  bodily.  A  certain  amount  of  action 
tie  place  without  waking :  we  change  our  position  in  sleep  if  it  be 
iHibrtable,  and  then  we  probably  sleep  on.  Nay,  we  may  even  be 
kfted  to  the  action  of  the  somnambulist,  or  somniloquist,  without 
ik^;  but  if  the  stimulation  be  strong,  whether  it  bo  pain,  or  the  fright 
■dmm,  or  an  external  sensation,  it  excites  the  centre  beyond  sleeping 
ri^  md  we  wake. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  all  this?  Why  are  we  prevented  from 
ping :  why  are  we  aroused  ?  What  is  the  physical  condition  which 
nn  or  repels  sleep  ?  This  much  we  may  conclude  from  what  lias 
I  already  said,  that,  as  sleep  is  the  rest  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
0,  it  must  be  a  condition  of  tliis  part  which  favours  or  repels  sleep. 
khj  slWiep  presupposes  «  healthy  state*  of  brain,  and  we  must  care- 
^  exclude  from  our  notions  of  sleep  all  those  phenomena  which  are 
result  not  of  healthy  but  of  unhealthy  processes  going  on  in  the 
By  acme  of  which,  though  apparently  akin  to  sleep,  nevertheless 
ad  on  an  entirely  opposite  condition  of  things.  Such  states  as  coma, 
se,  catalepsy,  insensibility  from  apoplexy  or  pressure,  or  alcohol  or 
Ni%  have  only  this  in  common  with  sleep,  that  there  is  unconscious - 
:  ihej  differ  altogether  in  the  fact  that  from  this  unconsciousness 
mi&rer  cannot  be  roused.     From  healthy  sleep  we  can  be  roused 

Eteeeni  observations  and  researches  seem  to  prove  to  demonstration 
the  sleep  of  man  and  animals  depends  on  the  state  of  the  circulation 
lie  blood  in  tte  brain  proper.  One  theory,  which  I  mention,  but 
ih  is  now  nearly  abandoned,  is  that  it  depends  on  the  pressure  of 
nded  veins.  The  modem  opinion,  and  I  believe  the  true  explanation, 
luit  it  follows  a  diminution  both  in  the  quantity  and  rapidity  of  the 
■latiog  blood,  and  that  if  this  reduced  rate  of  circulation  be  increased 
■y  caxue,  sleep  departs.  The  writings  and  experiments  of  Mr.  Durham, 
imskmrnf  and  others  have  thrown  great  light  on  this  subject,  and  lend 
■1^  fa  imaare  all  doubt  aa  to  thia  being  the  true  interpretation.     Ae 
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it  is  clearly  of  great  practical  importance  that  wc  should  know  what  b  \ 
that  wc  want  to  bring  about  when  we  are  trying  to  procure  sleep,  it 
be  well  to  examine  the  theory  briefly.     The  principal  evidence  as  to 
state  of  the  human  brain  in  sleep  is  derived  from  the  observatioa  of 
woman  at  Montpellier,  a  case  well  known  and  often  quoted.    She 
lost  a  portion  of  the  skull-cap,  and  the  brain  and  its  membranei 
exposed.     '*  When  she  was  in  deep  or  sound  sleep,  the  brain  lay  in 
skull  almost  motionless  :  when  she  was  dreaming  it  became  elevatedy 
when  her  dreams,  which  she  related  on  waking,  were  vivid  or  in 
the  brain  was  protruded  through  the  cranial  aperture."     This 
has  also  been  experimentally  brought  about  and  observed  in  nnimali, 
the  same  result  has  been  seen,  namely,  that  in  sleep  the  aurfiice  of 
brain  and  its  membranes  became  pale,  the  veins  ceased  to  be 
and  on]^'  a  few  small  vessels  containing  arterial  blood  were  di 
When  tlie  animal  was  roused,   a   blush  spread  over  the  brain, 
rose  through  the  opening  of  the  bone.     The  surface  became  bright 
innumerable  vessels,  unseen  before,  were  now  everywhere  discernible^ 
the  blood  seemed  to  be  coursing  through  them  very  rapidly.     The 
like  the  nrterios,  were  full  and  'distended,  but  their  difference  of 
rendered  them  clearly  distinguishable.     When  the  animal  was  fed 
ngain  allowed  to  sink  into  repose,  the  blood-vessels  gradually 
their  former  dimensions  and  appearance,  and  the  surface  of  the 
became  pale  as  before.     The  contrast  between  the  appearances  of 
brain  during  its  period  of  functional  activity,  and  during  its  state  of 
or  sleep,  was  most  remarkable.* 

These  observations  entirely  contradict  the  theory  that  sleep  is 
to  pressure  from  distended  veins,  to  venous  congestion.  And 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Durham  proved  that  when  pressure  was 
upon  the  veins,  and  distension  of  them  produced,  the  symptoms  wUd| 
followed  were  not  those  of  sleep,  but  of  toi-por,  coma,  or  convulsions.  Am 
this  view  is  completely  corroborated  by  what  we  know  of  diseases  vUdl 
are  accompanied  by  these  symptoms.  Common  obsei-vation,  too,  confiiiM 
it ;  we  must  ofleu  have  noticed  when  looking  at  a  person  asleep,  that  flU 
face  appeared  paler  than  usual,  and  that  a  flush  came  over  it  on  waknf  | 
and  all  are  agreed  that  the  general  circulation  is  diminished,  as  also  Al 
respiration,  during  sleep.  A  person  in  tranquil  and  natural  sleep  oAfl 
breathes  so  slowly  and  so  gently,  that  we  are  obliged  to  listen  attentirel] 
to  discover  that  he  breathes  at  all. 

Can  we  go  any  further  ?  Can  we  say  why  it  is  that  the  diminishd 
supply  of  blood  produces  sleep  and  rest  for  the  brain  ?  We  may  hifi 
recourse  to  one  of  two  theories,  but  here  we  cannot  bring  demonstiatifi 
proof  so  easily  as  we  did  before.  First,  we  may  propound  a  chenuoa 
theory,  that  oxidation  of  the  brain- substance,  being  in  proportioQ  to  id 
vascular  activity,  is  diminished  as  the  latter  is  reduced,  and  then  sleq 


*  Durham  on  the  "  Physiology  oi  SVeeip?*— Gu^j'*  IfocpiioZ  JUparit.  IfiCOi 


f'Mmn.     TCjb  »  trae,  no  donbt,  bo  br  &b  it  goes.     Tlial  the  blood  in  ihe 

■  Mill  chniigea  from  nrterial  [o  venous,  jmrting  wiih  its  osygen,  we  know, 
|[  tliere  still  remains  tlie  question,  why  does  the  arteriiil  action  leaaen 

■  on  lo  allowf  of  sleep  ensuing?  The  chemista  say  ihat  tlic  products  of 
'"^lion  accumulate,  and  by  their  accumulaiion  interfere  ivitli  tlio  cou- 
:.-.i»ncc  of  the  process,  and  act  as  a  kind  of  regulator,  just  an  a  lighted 

i-r  is  extinguished  in  a  close  jar  by  the  prod«cls  of  its  own  combustion. 

I'll  we  constantly  see  tliat  this  ia  not  the  case,  thnt  although  the  bmin 

.  iit«i  be  riolent  in  the  extreme,  and  sleep  be  absent  for  dnys  together,  no 

-■^  'iuclB  of  oxidation  put  a  stop  to  the  process,  but  it  goes  on  till  ended 

\.j  Heath.     Cliemistry  fails,  na  it  always  does,  to  explain  the  whole  of  any 

>iul  pttjceas.     In  the  more  guarded,  thcugh  less  mathematical,  language 

•if  fiiyiiiol<^,  we  may  say  that  everything  which  atiinalates  the  brain  to  a 

Tftoia  amount  of  action  prevents  sleep,  and  thut  this  etimulua  must  be 

(rnioTfd  before  sleep  can  be  obtniued.     The  stintulua  may  nvise  within  or 

wulMut  the  bodily  organiam.     External  events  iniluencing  the  mind,  and 

naiisg  cares  and  anxieties — hopes  and  fenra  ;  or  affecting  the  body,  as 

iotand  cold — may  quicken  tho  circulation  and  drive  away  sleep.     The 

"■iniiilti",  too,  may  arise  from  witliin.     The  disordered  stomach  may,  by 

'■.itli  hc.irt  and  lungs,  quicken  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  bntin, 

!  i^inish  sleep  or  dinturb  it,  and  so  bring  to  us  all  the  horrors  of 

That  mental  emotion  does  quicken  the  brain  circulation,  is  a 

■  kii.'nu  to  all ;    whether  it  be  slight  or  whether  it  be  violent,  trau- 

y  or  pennaneiit,  it  increusea  cerebral  action.     And  this  acceleration 

B  established  doeH  not  cease  of  a  sudden.     An  instant  conversion  of 

V  er  anxiety  into  the  certainty  of  pi'osperity  or  success,  may  sometimes 

I  bring  relief,  and  from  sheer  fatigue  sleep  may  follow,  but  more 

ntly  the  effect  of  the  mental  tension  ia  kept  up  for  some  considerable 

When  we  have  been  working  for  houra  with  toiling  brain,  we  do 

kgD  lo  sleep  the  moment  ve  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow — sleep  comes 

I  slowly  and  coyly.     The  head  feels  hot,  and  wo  hear  the  rapid 

I  boLtiDg  in  it  03  we  lie,  and  only  by  degrees  docs  the  quickness  of 

ibUe. 

U  Wig  bmnwork  raises  the  rate  of  tlic  circulation,  ia  a  question  of 
,  wliich,  like  many  others,  we  can  only  answer  by  haying 
e  to  general  principles.  Whenever  any  part  of  the  body  is  actively 
wed,  ft  larger  atipply  of  blood  is  aent  to  it ;  aa  motion  wanna  our 
■  and  feet,  so  the  working  brain  demands  and  procures  a  larger  supply 
i  than  the  idle  one.  And  the  brain  is  stimulated  beyond  all  doubt, 
R  wily  according  lo  the  quantity  of  the  blood  sent  to  it,  but  alao  aocord- 
t  to  die  nature  and  quality  of  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
ntion  in  tliis  must  affect  the  brain- function,  and  observation  and 
[rimenta  prove  that  it  does.  From  all  tliia  that  has  been  said  about 
s  circumatances  which  prevent  sleep,  it  may  be  possible  to  deduce 
klMthodii  of  procuring  it,  at  any  rate,  on  sonic  of  the  occasions  when  it 
I  if  it  would  never  come.     Many  persons  lire  habitiiii.\lj  bud 

tat.  xtv.—jro.  ao.  \%. 
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eleepera,  and  all  know  what  it  is  to  lie  awako  and  be  unable  to  go  to  deef^ 
even  when  they  are  in  ordinary  health.  We  can  promote  sleep  If 
removing  everything  which  is  likely  to  stimulate  the  brain  and  the  bnil 
circulation,  and  also  by  reducing,  the  circulation  by  other  meu% 
and  lessening  the  susceptibility  and  excitability  of  the  brain  as  fiir  H 
possible. 

First,  we  must  get  rid,  so  far  as  we  arc  able,  of  all  sources  of  discoi|( 
fort  which  are  likely  to  liarass  and  stimulate  the  brain.  Mental  anzkiy 
and  worry  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  these.  But  it  will  be  Mil 
that  we  cannot  remove  anxiety.  This  is  too  frequently  true  ;  and  tilii^j| 
if  it  banishes  sleep  night  afler  night,  and  the  sufferer  is  harassed  nl 
worried  and  gets  no  rest,  serious  results  follow.  If  the  anxiety  or  grief  || 
irremovable,  somsthing  ought  to  be  done  to  counteract  it,  and  to  sal 
other  thoughts  in  the  place  of  it.  Change  of  locality,  change  of 
panions,  will  oflen  break  through  the  dominant  and  painful  idea, 
repose  and  quiet  will  soon  follow.  Possibly  it  may  be  not  over-anxiety, 
simply  over-work  that  for  nights  together  prevents  us  sleeping,  and 
is  more  easily  dealt  with.  The  late  and  excessive  work  must  cease.  If  ^ 
have  been  toiling  till  midnight,  and  then  with  heads  full  of  our  sobjeii 
go  to  bed  to  lie  down  and  take  no  rest,  we  must  give  it  up,  or  take  ta 
consequences.  It  will  not  do  to  lie  awake,  day  aAer  day,  till  three  or  MJ 
o^clock  in  the  morning.  We  cannot  counteract  this  state  of  things;  til 
brain  is  over-worked  and  over-stimulated,  and  the  stimulus  which  ketfl 
up  the  active  functional  circulation  must  be  removed.  Again  if  sleep  H 
prevented  by  bodily  discomfort,  external  or  internal,  this  must  be  remedifll 
so  far  as  it  can.  The  bed  may  be  too  hard  or  too  soil,  or  too  short ;  thi 
pillow  may  be  too  high  or  too  low.  Heat  and  cold  will  much  afitfct  ikl 
circulation  in  the  head.  If  the  surface  and  extremities  are  cold,  esp^dalff 
the  feet,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  them,  and  consequently  tM 
excess  in  the  internal  parts,  and  in  the  head.  In  this  way  we  are  kcfi 
awake  by  cold  as  much  as  by  the  actual  discomfort  arising  from  it  Haft 
will  directly  accelerate  the  circulation.  And  although  the  fatigue  camel 
by  heat  may  in  some  degree  counteract  this,  yet  most  people  sleep  leai  il 
the  very  hot  nights  of  summer  than  they  do  in  cooler  weather.  We  are 
both  prevented  from  going  to  sleep,  and  roused  from  sleep  by  this  cause. 
Excess  of  heat  and  cold  are  to  be  avoided  if  we  wish  to  sleep  soundly. 
Bedrooms  must  be  warmed  in  winter  and  cooled  in  summer;  peopk 
must  get  over  the  old  prejudice  about  opening  bedroom  windows,  ind 
must  eschew  feather-beds  and  mountains  of  blankets.  Many  an  one,  if  In 
do  this,  will  sleep  better  than  he  has  done  all  his  previous  life. 

Another  thing  which  promotes  sleep  is  the  partaking  of  food.  Aj 
indigestible  food  hinders  sleep  or  rouses  us  from  it,  so  a  digestible  mesi 
favours  it.  All  know  what  it  is  to  feel  sleepy  afler  a  hearty  dinner,  n»J 
even  a  light  lunch  will  oflen  have  the  same  effect  if  we  ait  or  lemaiii 
inactive  afler  it.  And  this  is  not  due  to  the  strong  liquids  imbibed,  for  i 
dinner  with  water  alone  may  have  the  same  effect.     Thef6  ara  difoenl 


■  M  Id  the  muMt  of  our  bang  rendered  deepy  by  food.  One  ia, 
•  tbmii^aa  ii  afieted  bj  the  ingeatioa  and  digntion  of  it :  tbot 
a  Mipplj  of  blood  !■  direoted  to  Hie  ■tomwh  and  digeoting  organi, 
dirattd  from  tfav  bouL  Tbo  (urauUtioii  in  the  bead  ia  lessened, 
sap  flDSoes.     ^lii  idea  is  probably  not  incorrect,  and  partiaUjr 

■  tbe  pbcnomeBa,  but  not  entirely.  It  seems  insufficient  to  acooont 
:  ale^anen  prodnoed  by  some  kinds  of  food,  and  tjie  wakefhlnen 
by  othen.  One  man,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  takca  a  glass  of  beer, 
T  an  eqnal  qnantity  of  green  tea  :  the  one  goes  to  sleep,  the  other  lies 
half  the  night.  Therefore,  we  must  needs  suppose  that  the  elements 
terial  of  the  food  taken  into  the  blood  alter  the  compontion  of  it, 
m  or  increase  its  stimotating  properties.  After  a  hearty  meal,  the 
rhidi  is  necesary  fbr  keen,  clear  brain-action  is  loaded  with  n^ 
1  jaat  taken  in  from  the  newly-digested  food,  and  is  leas  flttod,  on 
■ant,  to  flzdte  and  keep  op  the  flmctional  actirity  of  olear  intd- 
(lua  theory  agrees,  I  think,  better  with  the  facta  than  that  of  the 
a  of  the  blood  fhnn  the  head  to  the  stomach,  by  the  diges^on  pro- 
hir  we  may  often  obserre  that  sleepiness  will  iUlow  the  swallowing 
tj  trifling  qaantity  of  food  or  drink,  as  one  glass  of  wine  or  beer. 
t  to  be  supposed  that  the  process  of  digesting  this  will  divert  much 
>  the  stomach.  It  must  affect  us,  therefore,  by  the  matorial  enter- 
circnlation.  When  a  man  lies  dend  drunk,  no  one  doubts  but  that 
in  is  affected  by  the  alcohol  conveyed  to  it  by  the  blood.  It  caa 
cted  in  the  brain  after  death.  And  what  happens  in  the  case  of  a 
laotity  of  spirit,  happens  probably  in  the  case  of  a  small  quantity 
or  drink.  Again,  if  sleep  b  caused  by  the  diversion  of  blood  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  it  ie  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  longer 
■re  difiScult  the  digesUon,  the  more  blood  would  be  diverted,  and 
nder  the  sleep.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  more 
jble  the  food,  the  more  sleep  is  prevented,  while  quickly-digested 
1^  which  are  easily  assimilated,  promote  slumber.  A  nngle 
tap  of  tea  can  hardly  be  said  to  require  digestion  ;  yet  this 
initi  Ble<^  from  many,  and  can  only  do  so  by  aSectiDg  the  nervous 

here  is  undue  excitability  of  the  brain,  and  the  ordinary  stimnli  of 
;  or  noise  are  sufEcient  to  keep  off  sleep,  if  the  nervous  suscepti- 
r  the  individual  of  itself  keeps  him  awake,  what  can  be  done  in 
1  to  the  means  already  mentioned  7  We  most  try  and  lessen  this 
tity,  from  which  some  occasionally  suffer  till  it  almost  constitutes 
e.  This  may  be  done,  and  often  is  done,  by  non-medical  methods. 
we  know  that  each  one  has  his  proper  and  peculiar  recipe  for  going 
.  One  mob  counts  tens,  hundreds,  or  thoasauds — counts  till  he  can 
0  Iraiger.  Another  repeats  from  memory  Latin  verses,  it  may  be, 
iA  poetry.  One  man  fixes  his  attention  strongly  on  one  subjeot, 
a  to  eihnut  himself  upon  this.    Anothra  does  joit  the  opposite, 

■  to  {Unk  of  no  one  thing,  but  to  jnmble  hia  idtaa  into  a  oonlhaad 
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SLEEP. 

cliabts  '">  ^'^  fincLt  tlitm  wandering  when  Lc  is  dropping  ofl*  to  dixf,  and 
this  inan  proliably  succecdH  the  bc&t.  Now  these  plans  for  the  mostjnl 
arc  based  upon  the  principle  of  diminiBhing  the  excitability  of  the  bnia 
by  nieaiis  of  liitigue.     We  know  ihat  in  health  fatigue  i»  one  of  tb«  dut ' 

8  of  flleep.  Ffltigue  of  body  and  fatigue  of  head,  not  calling  up  tmxiR|  , 
or  emotional  cxcitcmeut,  arc  excellent  elcep -compel] era,  nud  futigue,  espe- 
cially of  body,  if  excessive,  will  so  deaden  the  excitability  of  the  bnui, 
that  stimuli,  even  of  a  powerful  sort,  will  have  no  cfiect  upon  it.  Thiiil 
why  men  and  boya  have  gone  to  sleep  on  a.  ehip'a  deck  in  the  luidal  (T 
battle.  Many  will  alecp  in  any  poaitioo,  even  the  most  uncomfortaM^  , 
amidst  great  noise,  or  even  in  great  dongera,  from  sheer  fatigue.  Anl  i 
when  excessive  and  morbid  wakefulness  is  present,  it  is  a  very  good  anl 

nil  method  of  invoking  sleep  to  subject  the  body  to  hard  exeraiaB| 
and  fatiguing  the  brain  by  oounting,  or  the  like,  may  hare  the  sameefik^ 
though  Jefis  surely.  If  by  working  our  memory  till  we  arc  tired,  tfeen' 
produce  fatigue  without  calling  up  any  anxious  feelings  or  thougblB,  toSjI 

t  ceases,  and  wc  sleep.     But  if  sleep  doea  not  come,  is  I 
any  other  method  ? 

It  may  be  that  we  lie  awake  because  we  are  hungry.  Haun 
have  passed  since  our  last  meal.  Whether  we  feel  hungry  or  not,  jtiii 
any  rate  a  fact  Ihat  something  to  eat  will  ollen  bring  sleep.  The  eflcct 
food  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  n  reasonable  plan,  but  onea(ltt| 
neglected,  probably  from  the  diiScuIty  of  procuring  something  ia  tki' 
night.  There  is  a  popular  fallacy  abroad  that  wc  ought  not  to  go  to  ale^ , 
on  a  full  stomach,  a  fallacy  adhered  to  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  enrj 
nnlnial  eats  before  sleep,  that  infants  almost  invariably  require  a  W 
stomach  to  send  them  to  sleep ;  and  so,  learing  to  go  to  bed  with  *  fnli 
stomach,  people  go  with  an  empty  one,  and  do  not  sleep.  Many  wonU 
sleep  much  better  with  nn  eai'ly  dinner  and  a  good  tupper,  than  the/ 
do  with  their  six-o'clock  dinner,  which  allows  ihera  to  get  hungry  agii" 
before  they  want  to  go  to  sleep.  Many  have  found  this  out  and  guiw 
against  it,  and  if  they  wake  in  the  night  they  tempt  sleep  aguD  i] 
eating  or  drinking  something  which  has  been  placed  in  readiness  by  that 
bedside. 

If  all  means  fail,  and  the  nights  get  worse  aad  worse,  and  the  enSti' 
more  and  more  restleES,  he  nceda  must  have  recourse  to  the  phyaiciiaiM 
his  pharmaceutical  treasury,  and  he  gels  a  sleeping  potion,  which  iDil 
probability  will  he  some  preparation  of  opium.  Now  every  one  has  w 
views  and  theories  about  opium,  amounting  altogether  lo  what  De  Qoia«f 
calls  "  the  fiery  vortex  of  hot-headed  ignorance  upon  the  name  "  of  it  Let 
him  who  wanta  to  read  the  poetry  of  this  drug  atudy  the  "  Confessiow. 
The  prose  thereof  ia  written  in  the  pages  of  many  medical  authora,  yet  * 
two  are  agreed  upon  the  mode  of  its  action,  whether  the  beneficial  ortw 
poisonous.  Most  admit,  however,  that  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  atimolMi'i 
in  large  a  narcotic,  a  poison.  Some  any  lliat  the  small  or  etimola'uiG 
dosea  procure  sleep,  and  ai«  alone  beaeficitil,  yet  this  i>  contan^^L 


ue  exciiaoiiicy  ooin  oi  me  meniai  oraiD,  ana  aiso  oi  ine  nerve- 
B  which  Bupplj  the  bodily  organs.  When  the  dose  goes  beyond 
xomes  poisonous,  and  it  not  only  lessens,  but  destroys  the  exci- 
ftnd  we  have  coma,  collapse,  convulsions,  and  death.  But  this  is 
lace  for  an  examination  of  this  question,  nor  for  an  enumeration 
e  other  substances  which  the  physician  employs  to  ^'  entice  the 
ithered  sleep."  The  Socratic  hemlock,  the  common  hop,  the 
be  henbane,  are  amongst  the  best  known  and  most  commonly 
t  they  can  by  no  means  rival  the  juice  of  the  poppy.  "  Inwardly 
ajB  Barton,  *  "  are  simples,  as  poppy,  nymphea,  violets,  roses, 
nandrake,  henbane,  nightshade  or  solanum,  saffron,  hempseed, 
willows,  with  their  seeds,  juice,  decoctions,  &c."  With  one 
olation  from  the  same  old  author  I  will  conclude  : — ''  When 
,  King  of  Egypt,  had  posed  the  seventy  interpreters  in  order,  and 
e  nineteenth  man  what  would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in  the  night, 
him  the  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celestial  meditations, 
le  honest  actions  in  the  daytime." 

*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
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Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  that  pleasant  boo 
Mr.  Hill  Burton's,  The  Scot  Abroad^  in  which  lie  gives  so  interestini 
account  of  the  Scoti  extra  Scotiam  agenteSy — the  brave  Scottish  adTentu 
who  for  many  generations  sought  their  fortunes  with  pen  and  sword  < 
all  Europe.  But  whatever  the  well-informed  Englishman  knows  ai 
Scot  Abroad,  it  is  seldom  that  he  has  any  intimate  acquaintance  with 
equally  important  character,  the  Scot  at  Home.  It  has  indeed  often  sb 
us  as  curious  that  after  a  union  lasting  more  than  a  century  and  a  ! 
North  and  South  Britain  should  know  so  little  of  each  other.  There  i 
doubt  a  great  deal  more  travelling  than  there  was  between  the  two; 
that  is  part  of  the  general  increase  of  travelling  of  all  kind,  and  not 
tourist  in  fifty ,  as  we  all  know,  sees  anything  but  the  public  and  o«xl 
life  of  the  countries  which  he  visits.  What  their  distinctive  institol 
aic  ;  how  their  distinctive  national  character  has  been  formed;  what  1 
inner  domestic  existence  is  like;— ^these  are  questions  with  which  he 
not  trouble  himself.  Now,  this  state  of  things  is  all  very  well  as  beti 
nations  standing  apart  fi'om  each  other ;  but  when  nations  have  jo 
once  for  all,  and  joined  happily  and  prosperously,  it  is  scarcely  crediti 
How  many  Englishmen,  not  ignorant  either  of  Paris  or  Switzerland,  k 
what  a  **  U.  P."  is,  or  what  the  disruption  of  1843  turned  upon  ;  ho^ 
functions  of  a  sheriff-substitute  differ  from  those  of  a  procurator-fiscal 
what  a  rink  means  in  the  ancient  winter  game  of  curling?  Yet  every 
the  two  peoples  are  more  and  more  acting  upon  each  other.  E' 
year  many  Scotsmen  emigrate  southward  ;  Scottish  and  English  fam 
become  connected  by  marriage ;  and  the  old  peculiarities  of  Scottish 
wane  away.  The  inevitable  fusion  ought  to  be  an  intelligent  one  on  I 
sides.  And  perhaps  a  few  jottings  about  the  most  characteristic  d 
rencea  between  the  countries,  as  seen  by  eyes  trained  in  the  south, 
not  unfriendly  to  the  north,  may  help  to  stimulate  curiosity  a  httl< 
the  subject. 

J'irst,  then,  for  the  historical  aspect  of  the  business. — What  is  a  & 
— a  Scot  is  the  tertium  aliquid  between  an  Englishman  and  an  Irishii 
In  his  perfection  he  unites  Teutonic  solidity  with  Celtic  dash ;  prudi 
with  pa-ssion ;  industry  with  religious  zeal  ;  the  whole  seasoned  i 
antiquarian  and  natural  poetry  and  romance.  This,  we  say,  is  the  i 
Scot — the  Scot  of  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  ;  and  no  nation  ever  reacbe 
ideal  except  in  a  few  brilliant  specimens.  Alcibiades,  Frederick  Bai 
rossa.  Bayard,  Sir  Philip  Sydney — these  are  the  typical  men  of  races, 
we  don't  expect  to  meet  them  every  day  in  the  streets,  though  the  quali 
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in  them  exist  difiused  in  various  degrees  through  their  respec* 
rymcn.  Just  so,  the  typical  Scot — a  Crichton  in  early  times,  a 
[eith  or  Sir  Walter  in  modern — is  rare.  But  he  is  the  result  of 
king  through  all  his  nation  towards  the  production  of  a  definite 
ity ;  and  the  Scottish  individuality,  we  say,  is  best  defined  as 
lediate  something  between  the  English  individuality  and  the 
13  a  curious  circumstance  to  be  noted,  here,  that  a  Scotsman  has 
>ne-half  of  his  proper  reputation  to  his  old  allies  of  the  Conti- 
1  for  the  other  half  to  his  comparatively  new  fellow-subjects  of 

The  Frenchman  sees  little  but  his  romantic — the  Englishman 
his  prosaic  side.  To  a  Frenchman,  the  Ecossais  is  rather  a 
d  figure.  He  is  the  old  soldier  of  fortune  of  the  King's  Guard ; 
hilosopke  of  Joseph  Scaliger  ;  the  man  eager  in  argument  and 
blood,  of  Erasmus.  The  Frenchman  thinks  of  the  feudal  men  ; 
sring  scholars  ;  the  exiled  Jacobites  of  the  little  kingdom.  The 
in  has  seen  the  soberer  and  uglier  side  of  the  coimtry;  its  needy, 
x>urtiers  come  to  batten  on  the  fatter  south  ;  its  keen,  shrewd 
lainfuily  conscious  of  a  good  education,  and  anxious  to  pinch, 
lay  by.  The  Frenchman's  mind  is  full  of  Quentin  Durward ; 
ihman  of  the  sarcasms  of  Cleveland,  Swift,  Churchill,  Macklin, 
and  Hazlitt.  But  pure  truth  belongs  neither  to  romance  nor  to 
[t  is  found  only  by  long  reading  and  careful  observation  ;  and 

satisfy  the  inquirer,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  true  Scot,  if 
ning  up  to  the  Scot  of  romance,  is  still  less  to  be  sought  in  the 
Uire.'     He  is  solid,  sagacious,  sometimes  grasping,  not  always  a 
dud  of  man ;   but  honest,  humane,  intellectual,  and  with  a  vein 
ir  entirely  peculiar,  and  of  very  exquisite  flavour, 
lurther,  we  say,  that  being  the  tertium  aliquid  between  an  English- 
an  Irishman,  the  Scot  is  more  English  than  Irish.     This  reflec- 
ts us  to  notice  the  curious  obscurity  and  error  which  long  hung 
tish  history,  and  is  not  yet  by  any  means  dispelled.     The  vrar 
ndence,  followed  as  it  was  by  incessant  struggles,  so  isolated  the 
Dm  the  south,  that  they  threw  back  their  present  impressions  of 
1  into  the  past,  and  substituted  for  rexd  history  a  series  of  half- 
iitions.     They  forgot,  in   fact,  their  own   history,  and  it  was 
else  business  to  put  them  right.     They  talked  of  themselves  as  a 
eous  nation  of  immemorial  antiquity ;  and  looked  upon  Edward's 
I  their  independence  as  a  Dutchman  does  upon  Louis  the  Four- 
invasion  of  Holland.     The '  Stuarts  they  regarded  as  descendants 
lo ;  Bruce  and  Wallace  as  Scots  in  the  sense  in  which  Harold 
Engliiihman,  or  Tell  a  Swiss;    and   their  '^auld   enemies"  of 
as  a  race  differing  from  them  like  German  from  Slavonian,  or 
an  from  both.     Indeed,  notions  of  this  kind  are  widely  held  in 

even  now.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
g  part  of  Scotland — the  Lowlands — the  '^  southern  or  civil  part  of 
"  to  borrow  the  happy  expression  of  an  Elizabethan  writer — 
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a  esBentinHy  Tewtonio  long  before  EJwiird  was  tliouglit  of.  Tliitfc^ 
gunge  is  there  to  spcuk  for  itself,  in  excellent  Saxon,  with  it  Scandin^iviut 
admisture ;  wliili;,  lo  ct>inpk-te  the  likeness  bctn-M'n  North  twd  Soutli 
Britain,  even  in  the  thirtecQtb  centuiy,  i(  EngUnd  had  a  Norman  aiido- 
crncy  by  conquest,  Scollaud  liad  one  by  colon lEaliou.  The  Stuart^  or 
more  properly  SteworLi,  caiue  from  Shropshire,  bringing  the  ancestors  rf 
Walloce  {Le  Waleya  viu  us  much  a  Scotch  as  an  Engliali  name),  indcj 
other  "  Sctteh  "  gentlemen  %viih  them.  The  Btueea  were  Yorkshimam 
of  Norman  descent ;  tlie  Maxwells,  ciclier  Saxoa  or  Norae  ;  the  Linda}'!, 
Unys,  Setous,  Mouigoiueriea,  Maulcs,  &e.,  all  Normans  to  a  man.  We 
netd  not  hold  w-iih  Sir  Franuia  Palgrave,  thut  Scotlaud  was  a  mere  pMl 
of  the  Sason  empire,  and  that  Edward  had  n  just  claim  to  its  tuiotuMtf, 
Uiongh  this  view  has  been  virtually  accepted  by  so  patriotic  and  hcomi^ 
plished  11  Scot  as  Lord  Lindsay.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  pnr>  - 
pone  to  enter  on  that  inquiry.  Wliat  ia  neccesary  to  pcint  out  u,  ihalibl' 
races  were  cognatu  through  and  through — iLe  Iliglilaadera  l>«ng  ai  Bit  ■ 
ferent  IVom  the  Lowlandura  as  Welsh  from  English  ;  And  this  in  the  krf 
at  once  to  the  Scottish  character  and  the  Scottish  history.  For,  aflet  ifl, 
the  qualities  even  of  the  conrenlional  Scot  of  English  liieiiiture,  hiii  ihriAi 
hia  mother-wit,  his  dry  reserre,  his  determination  to  get  on,  arc  only  uglj 
exaggerations  of  the  known  qualities  of  the  English  themselvei.  A  C«ft 
thinks  them  both  cold  and  bolL  slow,  and  the  Scot  only  the  colder  mt 
slower  of  the  two.  The  fundamental  resemblance  between  the  na^oiu  i* 
mnch  more  seen  by  comparing  ttie  northern  than  the  southern  Engliihnui 
wilh  the  Lowlander.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  a  man  of  CutnberlsDd  ii 
more  like  a  man  of  DiiniliieBshire,  or  a  Northumbrian  like  a  Berwickibis 
man,  limn  cither  is  like  his  fellow-countrymen  of  Sussex  and  Dertm- 
sliire.  When  a  Iligldander  was  producing  Ossiaa,  a  Lowliindcr  was  pn>- 
ducing  the  IVeatlh  of  Nalions,  which  the  English  mind  accepted  at  i)iM4 
and  has  since  made  the  bAsis  of  its  commercial  policy.  And  if  the  train 
has  proved  so  successful,  it  is  not  that  the  Scotch  have  been  quite  wiilMt 
grievances,  such  as  agitators  might  have  worked  successfully  if  the  ScoC^ 
mind  had  been  disposed  to  listen.  It  is  tliat  the  natural  ethnologkri 
al£nitj  of  the  populations  has  told  under  the  influence  of  free  ioterecn* 
JuBt  as  it  would  probably  have  told,  even  had  Edward  succeedeJ  in 
prematurely  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  awoi'd  ;  in  achieving  iW 
union  by  a  rape,  which  Providence  Lad  decreed  should  be  acliicvcd  bj  * 
uiarriago. 

Separated,  however,  as  Scotland  was,  chiuily  owing  to  tlie  geniiii  "f 
the  great  Norman,  Kobcrt  Bruce,  her  institutions  were  essentially  sioiiUr, 
tliough  with  some  important  diifercnces  of  detail,  to  those  of  her  mm 
itiiportmiC  and  splendid  neighbour.  S!)e  had  a  pnrlinnient,  which  ooosstM 
only  of  one  chamber  ;  but  which  was  ccmposed  of  the  same  rao^i 
required  the  assent  of  the  same  three  estates  ;  and  was  convoked  in  IM 
nme  manner  as  the  parliament  of  England.  The  feudiil  law  predomiuM" 
fc,  there   u   hcrg.      The    burghs   early  acquired  representation,    «rf  J^  ] 
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irchy  was  opposed  in  any  attempt  to  acquire  overwhelming  power  by 
aronial  elements  which  first  successfully  performed  the  same  work  in 
mtfa.  The  main  points  of  difference  were  that  the  towns  of  the  north 
finr  more  slowly  ;  and  that  the  barons  had  more  power,  and  the 
I  lees,  than  in  England.  None  but  tenants  in  capite  ever  had  any 
of  Buffirage.  Sub-infeudation  lasted  among  the  Scots,  and  the  nobles 
war  on  each  other,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  their  vassals,  long  afler 
mediferal  characteristics  had  vanished  here.  But  the  aristocratic 
a  of  Scotland,  though  feudal  at  bottom,  received  most  important 
ications  from  an  infusion  of  the  patriarchal  element, — the  contribu- 
f  the  piimseval  race  of  the  land.  The  domination  of  fiimilies  was 
ned,  while  strengthened,  by  their  expansion  into  clans,  which  pre- 
I  amongst  the  Teutonic  as  well  as  amongst  the  Celtic  portions  of  the 
L  The  Scotts  and  Johnstones  of  the  south  formed  clans  as  well  as 
impbells  and  Camerons  of  the  west ;  the  Norman  Lindsays  no  less 
the  Celtic  Macphersons.  They  acted  together,  whether  in  home 
or  foreign  war  ;  their  name  formed  a  kind  of  common  worship  like 
f  the  Lar  among  the  Koman  gentes ;  and  one  effect  of  this  was  to 
I  an  aristocratic  feeling  through  the  whole. nation,  which  did  much 
rdope  individual  character.  Pride  of  birth  and  love  of  argument — 
are  the  two  characteristic  points  which  Erasmus  singles  out  in  the 
mum  MoricB  as  distinguishing  the  Scot,  ^i^  comme  un  Eco&sais 
French  proverb  at  the  same  time.  Such  results  naturally  came 
the  organization  of  life  which  prevailed,  and  from  the  close  connec- 
f  Scotland  with  the  Continent,— ever  more  rigid  than  England  in  its 
sratic  forms.  For  the  long  separation  of  Scotland  from  its  natural 
redestined  ally, — an  event,  as  we  contend,  much  more  political  than 
ing  else,  and  in  some  dt^ee  anomalous, — involved  consequences 
r  and  more  durable  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  At  bottom,  the 
md  the  Englishman  were  brothers, — but  brothers  destined  to  be 
ted  in  different  schools.  Their  fundamental  similarity  made  them 
e  the  same  objects — political  freedom ;  a  reformation  in  religion  ;  a 
•n  as  distinct  firom  a  medieeval  system  of  education.  But  they  pur- 
hem  in  different  ways,  and  achieved  them  in  different  forms.  Scot- 
-thut  out  from  the  southern  part  of  the  common  island — naturally 
i  herself  by  the  help  of  continental  Europe.  Her  reformation  took 
ipe  firom  Calvinism.  Her  courts  of  law  were  modelled  on  those  of 
e,  and  the  Roman  law  entered  largely  into  her  jurisprudence.  Her 
rsities  resembled  Louvain  or  Padua  much  more  than  they  resembled 
d  and  Cambridge.  Her  sons  emigrated  to  the  Loire  or  the  Rhine, 
at  to  the  Thames  or  the  Severn,  and  planted  scores  of  families,  whose 
idants  have,  since  the  union,  met  their  kinsmen  on  fields  of  battle, 
h  words  crept  into  her  old  Teutonic  tongue,  where  they  are  still 
liiable,  like  those  half  effaced  fleurs-de-lis  which  the  traveller  sees 
J  old  houses  of  the  Knights  of  S^  John  at  Rhodes.  French  cookery 
important  contributions  to  her  cuisine,  and  French  architecture  raised 
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in  Fife  and  A^erdeeushire  turrets  such  as  the  same  ages  saw  amidst  ^ 
woods  of  Lorraine.  To  this  day,  the  cliurch  of  Scotland  is  more  like  tint 
of  Holland  than  of  England.  The  law  of  Scotland  is  a  special  stn^ 
pursued  by  a  national  bar.  And  the  education  of  the  Scotch  is  a  STStem 
by  itself  radically  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  i 

These  diversities  in  matters  so  essential  have  been  at  the  bottom  d    ^ 
whatever  is  important  in  Scotch  history  during  the  last  three  hundred    ] 
years.     Scotch  history,  since  then,  has  turned,  in  fact,  on  the  difBculty  of    ; 
uniting  a  country  organized  afler  continental  patterns  with  a  cotmtij    i= 
organized  out  of  its  ancient  elements  after  a  pattern  of  its  own.    Hm    . 
necessity  of  such  union,  visible  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  becmn    = 
imperious  afler  both  nations  had  adopted  the  Reformation.      But  ths    g 
Scotch  adopted  it  in  the  Presbyterian  form, — a  cardinal  fact  in  their  J 
history  which  has  affected  it  ever  since,  and  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  ^ 
whatever  is  distinctive  in  the  Scot  of  to-day.     Presbyterianism,  by  id  ^ 
popular  character,  its  boldness  and  inquisitiveness,  and  the  power  whidi  it   ^ 
gave  to  the  clergy,  made  a  lasting  impression  of  disgust  on  the  mindef  -" 
James  the  First,  and  thus  drove  the  Stewarts  into  that  Anglican  Hi^ 
churchism  which  was  such  an  important  feature  of  their  policy.     Oppoaed 
and  resisted  and  interfered  with,  Presbyterianism  gradually  became  fx 
masses  of  the  Scotch  a  symbol  of  their  nationality  itself,  and  determined     - 
the  national  action  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the  Scotch  fought  ftr 
Presbyterianism,  while  the  English  were  fighting  for  liberty.     The  fooU 
and  wicked  persecutions  afler  the  Restoration  further  stamped  it  into  thft 
blood  and  bones  of  the  people  ;  and  when  the  Revolution  came,  and 
Presbyterianism  was  finally  established,  its  traditions  were  too  stern,  ita 
recollections  too  agitating,  for  it  to  work  easily  embodied  as  a  Stite 
church, — and  that  a  church  which,  though  theoretically  self-govemio^ 
had  relations  towards  the  State  nowhere  accurately  defined.    An  English- 
man accustomed  to  hear  convocation  treated  as  a  farce,  and  to  receive  the 
incumbent  appointed  to  a  vacant  living  as  naturally  as  the  officers  of  ft 
regiment  receive  a  colonel,  can  little  enter  into  the  State  and  Church  and 
Patronage  controversies,  which  vex  Scotsmen  to  this  day  ;  can  little  realiM 
to  himself  an  ecclesiastical  government  of  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  and 
synods, — all  headed  by  a  General  Assembly,  or  ecclesiastical  parliament^     _ 
the  meeting  of  which,  and  of  its  dissenting  counterparts,  is  one  of  the  greet 
events  of  the  Scottish  year.     During  the  last  century,  the  moderate  or     ^ 
Conservative  party  in  the  Church,  guided  by  Principal  Robertson,  the 
historian,  retained  the  ascendancy,  and  Patronage  was  steadily  enforced  in 
obedience  to  the  law.     But  the  excitement  of  the  Evangelical  revival  end 
of  the  Reform  Bill  gave  a  prodigious  stimulus  to  the  old  spirit  of  the 
democratic  opposition.     The  State  and  Church  controversy  concentisted    , 
itself  on  the  point  of  Patronage ;  and  the  opposition,  impotent  to  changa 
the  Constitution,  and  unwilling  to  obey  it,  broke  off,  in  1843,  fitMn  the 
Establishment,  and  set  up  the  Free  Church.     There  are  now  tiiree  Pt^ 
byterian  churches  in  Scotland,  sharing  the  country  amongst  them  mora 
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[  i«q>ect«  lliaa  the  Cliurcli  aud  Disaeiitera  of  Eaglaod, — the 
Chnroli,  Free  Churcli,  and  United  Presbyterian  (or  "  tJ.P.'') 
;  last  an  amalgam  of  difierent  bodies  of  the  earlier  seceden. 
if»  aU  prt>fess  the  same  Calvinistic  creed,  aod  enjoy  the  lamo 

government.  Their  doclrine  and  discipline  are  identical ; 
IF  who  wandered  into  any  of  tlieir  places  of  worship  would  b« 
tiDguieli  one  from  another  by  anything  he  heard  or  saw.  The 
,t  haa,  on  the  whole,  the  largeat  share  of  those  of  the  upper 
I  not  EpiBcopaliaos.  But  there  ia  no  such  gulf  between  its 
1  that  of  the  Diseentera,  as  there  is  in  England.  They  coine 
le  middle  or  lower  middle-cSosE  families  ;  receive  the  same 
nd,  though  the  advantage  is,  on  the  whole,  with  the  Kstn- 
i  these,  as  in  other  respects,  their  attainments  and  social 
in  ronch  the  same  level. 

ts  help  to  explain  what  ia  one  ol'  the  most  conspicuous  features 
at  Home  as  distinct  from  the  Scot  Abroad, — we  mean  the 
lue  prominence  which  ecck-siaatical  matters  oocupy  in  his 
f  the  Scot  takes  these  things  as  easily  as  his  neighbours. 
B  been  a  Presbyterian  in  his  native  country  if  only  from  a 
J  of  aHocialioQ  with  Ids  progenitors.  He  knows  tiiat  his 
'aa  baptiied  in  tlie  parlour  with  an  extemporary  prayer,  being 
ad  over  the  family  punch-bowl.  He  knows  that  his  great- 
ras  laid  in  the  bleak  Scottish  churchyard  with  a  ftilcnoe  ai< 

of  the  grave  itself;   with  no  rites  except  a  prayer  (also 

ia  the  dining-room, — and  the  consumption  of  six  dozeo  of 
t  at  the  funeral  feaal,  or  "  dredgie."  He  knows,  too,  if  he 
icnse,  that  lliere  waa  much  more  feeling  and  meaning  in  all 
y  than  a  hasty  thinker  might  fancy  ;  and  he  pardons  a  sonie- 
tyle  of  praying  and  preaching  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  on 
art  of  the  congregation.     But  once  out  of  his  own  country, 

Presbyterianisin  sit  lightly  upon  him.  In  London,  for 
rbytfirianism  boa  no  influence  commensurate  with  that  of  tho 
Mamen  here, — though  there  are  cxct^llent  and  dietinguiahed 

clargiymea   in   London,   such  as   Dr.   Hamilton,  Frofexaor 

Mr.  Koberta,  tlie  author  of  Jiiicussiona  on  the  GoBpeh.     In 

■wKina  with    Scotsmen,    Presbyterian  ism   ia   nolorjonsly 

,     Th4  Scot  Abroad  ia  tolerant  aud  liberal.     He  can  find 

Kturgy  and  devotional  inspiration  in  an  organ;  and,  above 

how  to  take  such  questions  quietly,  and  not  to  tease  tiimsclf 
oura  about  Eraatianism,  Prelacy,  Forms  of  Prayer,  Patronage, 
I  Act,  the  Sabbath  question,  and  bo  forth.  But  in  Scotland, 
to  the  fact  that  the  big  scale  of  her  dissent  has  oecr-parsomnl 
I  vaat  deal  .loo  much  ecclesiastical  agitation  of  every  kind, 
a  poutioD  of  Titus  in  Crete  ;  whether  the  ephcopos  of  tho 
i^erior  in  rank  to  the  presbi/teroa,  or  was  only  a  prtaht/ttrot 
Bclar  duty ;  did  the  ancient  church  Etand  to  pray  and  ait  to 
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sing ;  arc  organs  forbidden,  or  only  matters  of  choice  possiblj  mischieTOOs  ? 
— such  questions  as  these  are  discussed  habitually  in  Scottish  iie¥r8papen 
for  the  delight  of  the  Scot  at  Home.     The  organ  question,  for  instance,— 
Bui'ely  a  very  foolish  one  when  we  remember  that  the  Presbyteiian  Chorck 
of  Holland  has  some  of  the  finest  organs  in  Europe, — excites  as  mudi 
interest  in  Scotland  as  a  Heform  Bill  or  a  European  war.     The  evils  d 
this  undue   wrangling   are   many.      It   exasperates   differences  already 
incurable  between  sect  and  sect,  and   within  the  bosoms    of  the  seett 
themselves.     It  draws  away  energy  which  ought  to  be  levelled  at  the  ictl 
evils  of  the  country, — the  poverty  and  immorality  of  the  rural  labonren^ 
the  drunkenness  and  filth  of  the  large  towns.    It  hardens  men's  hearts,  and 
vulgarizes  their  manners.     It  is  especially  fatal  to  the  higher  culture,— 
that  of   the   clergy  included.      The   Scottish    minister    is  usually  at 
excellent    specimen    of    the    Scottish    middle* class  —  taking    the    tenoi 
in  its  widest  sense.      He   is  a  shrewd,  thoroughly  moral  and  respect* 
able  man,  with  a  homely  good  nature,  and  sometimes  a  genuine  touch  i 
of  humour  about  him.     In  his  solid  comfortable  manse  you  are  alwayi  ^ 
sm*e   of  his  hospitality, — of  admirable  Scotch  mutton  and  a  glass  dl  '- 
wine,  or  better  still,  an  unimpeacliable  tumbler.     And,  of  course,  then   - 
are  a  few  men  standing  high  above  their  fellows,  and  capable  of  holding  ^ 
their  own  anywhere.     But  the  cloth,  as  a  whole,  is  sadly  deficient  ii  ^ 
literary  attainments.     We  are  not  speaking,  now,  of  those  "  niceties  \t  'c^ 
scholarship,^'  by  declaiming  about  which  some  foolish  persons  try  to  evade 
this  charge.     We  are  speaking  of  a  good  wholesome  knowledge  of  the    - 
Latin,  Greek,  English  and  French  languages  and  literatures.     The  exami« 
nations  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  conducted  by  the  presbyteries,— 
not  always  without  suspicion  of  improper  partiality,  and  always  with  too 
^  much  leniency.     A  probationer  has  been  known  to  get  through  withoot 
being  able  to  construe  or  parse  a  verse  of  the  Greek  Testament.    No 
wonder  that  a  clergy  thus  recruited  should  contribute  nothing  solid  to 
theology  or   letters — nothing   but  small  goody-goody  story-telling  and 
twaddling  essays.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  Scot  at  Home  of  the  mors 
cultivated  sections  of  society  should  be  apt  to  hold  his  national  dergf 
somewhat  cheap— a  most  undoubted  fact,  as  every  close  observer  knowi. 
The  Scotch  clergy  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.    The  Reformed 
Church  was  shamefully  endowed  at  the  beginning  of  its'  career ;  and  iti 
stipends  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  grain,  are  now  fallen  painfully 
low,  relatively  to  the  scale  of  living  in  modern  society.      The  Scotch 
aristocracy,  —  inevitably  Anglicized  by  the  Union — have  largely  with- 
drawn from  the  Scotch  churches — except  the  episcopal  ones,  which,  hotf- 
ever,  they  very  imperfectly  support  otherwise.     Indeed,  the  ecclesiastical 
position  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  is  unique  in  Europe.     They  attend  the 
Episcopal  Church  without  supporting  it,  and   support   the  Established 
phurch  (politically)  without  attending  it.   They  have  never  been  absented 
in  the  strict  Irish  sense.     But  they  have  long  passed  a  good  deal  of  their 
liycs  away  from  homo  ;  and  home  perhaps  attract3  them,  now,  mors  Iff 
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tb  field  sports  thAn  by  its  otiict-  cliarms.  All  this,  ive  say,  lells  against 
tlw  iaSneaee  of  the  Scoti'iKh  clergy.  But  thi;^  don't  make  the  most  of 
tbeidvaDtagM  ivliich  tliey  have.  They  ought  to  revise  ihcir  cxamiDHdoa 
ifUta,  nai  raise  tlit;ir  intellectual  standai-d ;  deal  boldly  and  liberally 
lith  luch  minor  questions  as  those  of  church  music  and  "  standing  to 
Mg,"  and  reproduce  in  a  fashion  snile[l  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  old 
idtiriktcd,  tolerant,  and  senaible  Presbyterian  ism  of  Robertson,  Blair,  and 
[Wyle.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  only  chnnce  for  the  Establishment. 
tW  more  violent  Presbyterians  will  always  bo  drawn  to  the  Free  and 
DbUc^  Presbyterian  Churches, — the  amalgamation  of  which,  moreover,  is 
nlj  a  question  of  time.  The  Aberdeen  Act — a  comprotnise  of  the 
PWMuge  (It^culty,  giving  the  flucks  of  the  Establishment  a  right  to  offer 
■tjenjons  to  nominees, — will  certainly  have  to  be  revised, — when  that  old 
mne  of  trouble  will  be  opened  again.  And  if  a  church  has  neither  the 
'hoty  mistance  of  an  aristocracy,  nor  of  a  cultivated  and  wealthy  middle- 
4h:  nor  of  the  bulk  of  the  common  people,- — what  is  to  become  of  it  t  The 
MK  ftf  the  Scottish  Establishment — certain  improvements  secured — is 
Ai  ttuse  of  enlightened,  generous,  and  accomphsbed  church  life  in  that 
vatrr.  The  narrow  bigotry  and  low-bred  fanaticism  which  so  much 
£^aM>  strangers,  are  chieHy  found  amongst  the  Dissenters.  Ai  for  Bishop 
Wvdswortlt's  scheme  of  a  union  betwcou  the  Established  Churches  of 
Eegbadand  Scotland,  it  lias  been  advocated  by  him  with  abundant  ability, 
hBatng,  and  courtesy  to  opponents.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
li  jbrumate  in  having  such  a  prelate — nor,  to  do  her  justice,  has  she  ever 
l«n  without  such.  But  the  scheme  scema  to  ub,  we  confess,  "  a  devout 
mtgioalion."  The  Scot  at  Home,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  less  pliable 
iW  the  Scot  Abroad.  The  spirit  of  the  South  works  upon  him  whether 
W  likes  it  or  not,  but  he  will  hardJy  allow  it  to  change  the  wholo 
Kcioitstical  slructuie  in  which  he  has  lived  so  loug.  Besides,  there 
ii  I  jcnlousy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  prevailing  in  the 
BttOiah  Establishment,  which  will  always  tcU  against  any  proposition 
Bnung  from  within  her  fold.  She  is  always  drawing  away  one  convert 
•r  Mother  from  the  Presbyterian  cliurches  ;  and  will  probably  do 
■  Sill  more  now  that  she  is  coming  into  nearer  connection  with  the 
Qiareh  of  England.  Some  join  her  because  they  like  a  liturgy ;  some 
!o  ga  rid  of  PreBbyterian  squabbling  and  austerity ;  some  because 
'trjt  think  Episcopalian  ism  a  "genteel"  form  of  Church  government, 
CWofihe  comic  aspects  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  Hfe  is  the  furious  zeal  of 
iW  hnnibler  of  these  converts.  The  grandson  of  a  "  U.P."  butcher  is 
*netbia  heard  to  talk  of  the  "great  Presbyterian  vwnagerie  :''  and 
Uiilar  huigaHge  ia  often  used  by  men  whose  faniilies  have  risen  out  of  the 
*it»  of  manual  labourers  solely  through  the  help  of  the  system  of  poptjlar 
ilimion  estabUshed  by  tho  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  a  curious  sight 
hKethe  young  Scot  who  has  become  n  high-flying  Episcopalian  taunting 
lia  foor  old  Presbyterian  father  with  the  homeliness  of  tho  i 
tltnogti  whoie  portals  he  himself  enCeTed  into  the  Christian  world. 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  the  young  Scot  is  fieverely  tried,  and  that  lo^g 
sermons,  and  vexatious  visiting,  and  a  vulgar  kind  of  spiritual  bullyii^ 
and  a  constant  atmosphere  of  rigid  narrowness  and  intolerance,  are  hmtf 
strains  on  the  human  patience.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  strong  south  wmi 
always  blowing  over  the  land — the  wind  of  London  freedom  of  speculstk^ 
daring  of  comment,  playfulness  of  wit  and  fancy, — ^which  slowly  bq| 
steadily  thaws  the  northern  snow.  The  young  Scotch  PresbyteriM 
minister  is  not  what  the  man  of  the  last  generation  was.  There  ii-i 
dash  of  jaunty  Anglicanism  about  his  waistcoat  and  tie,  and  he  likes  toll 
called  '^  a  parson.**  An  odour  of  ^laurico  and  Kingsley  may  be  flMli 
in  his  sermons — like  tlie  scent  on  his  handkerchief;  and  hia  elsbonll 
*'  extemporary  **  prayers  are  streaked  with  phrases  from  the  Kngiklf 
Prayer-book.  He  takes  a  walk  on  Sundays,  and  in  moods  of  a  suUiafl 
daring  smokes  a  cigar  in  public.  Wliat  would  he  give— could  ono  al 
his  heart  of  hearts — to  be  an  Oxford  first-class  man,  and  to  hold  a  jo^^ 
living  in  some  county,  where  he  would  be  a  magistrate,  and  have  a  good  socill 
position,  and  could  even  join  the  hounds  without  being  instantly  set  dowtl 
as  having  ridden  straight  off  to  the  Old  Grentleman  1  "But  fata  obatanl,  B| 
has  to  pass  his  life  under  the  surveillance  of  a  rigid  congregation,  all  ren^ 
to  go  off  to  the  Free  or  U.P.  Churches,  if  he  does  not  please  them,  if  H 
does  not  '*  visit,'*  for  instance,  as  steadily  as  his  rivals  of  those  sects.  OH 
sermons  are  gossippcd  over  at  tea-tables,  and  compared  with  those  of  d 
the  preachers  round  about ;  for  preaching  is  to  the  Scotch  lo 
middle-class,  what  singing  is  to  the  peoples  of  Southern  Europe — the 
art  of  which  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  a  judge.  When  the  presenM 
to  a  living  is  opposed  under  the  Aberdeen  Act  mentioned  above,  the  mflri 
ignorant  clowns  are  called  to  depose  that  they  were  not  "  edifeed  "  by  th 
discourse  ;  and  as  much  rancour  is  displayed  as  at  a  contested  election 
The  most  fashionable  preaching  in  Scotland  just  now  is  of  the  florid  ordoR 
With  all  their  hard-headedness,  the  Scotch  love  a  luxuriant  kind  of  do^ 
qucncc,  just  as  the  Dutch  love  a  prodigious  show  of  flowers  in  their  gs^ 
dens.  Hence,  their  admiration  of  the  "  finest  **  parts  of  Wilson's  writin^ii 
which  to  an  Englishman  are  the  most  distasteful  things  he  did.  Henci^ 
the  too  great  rotundity  of  Alison ;  and  the  tedious  verboseness  of  AytoimN 
Norman  Sinclair,  So,  the  old  analytical  and  metaphysical  kind  of  preach* 
ing  has  been  superseded  amongst  them  by  a  kind  in  which  ornament— oi 
anything  but  classical  simplicity  and  elegance — is  predominant. 

If  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  Scottish  life  be,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
the  most  distinctively  characteristic  side  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  8trang«r, 
there  is  another  national  institution  which  rivals  it  in  importance, — ^w« 
mean  the  law.  The  Scot  at  Home  has  a  law  of  his  own,  and  a  bar  of  hw 
own,  as  well  as  a  church  or  chm-ches  of  his  own.  The  bar  is  the  highest 
profession  in  Scotland,  not  only  by  its  historical  traditions,  but  by  the 
position  of  its  leaders  politically  and  otherwise  ;  as  well  as  from  the  feet 
that — excepting  in  the  case  of  medicine,  and  that  only  partially — ^it  is  Af 
the  most  profitable  profession  of  all.     The  Lord  Advocate  is  the  organ  hf 
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i  the  Scotch  as  a  nation  are  represented  in  the  common  British 
nunent  ;  and  he  is  selected  from  the  leading  advocates  of  the  party 
i  is   in  power.      The    special    Scotch  legislation  is  conducted  by 

lie  is  the  leader  of  the  Scotch  Members  ;  and  he  is  public  prose- 
,  in  the  discharge  of  which  duty  he  is  assisted  by  four  depute- 
atesi  and  by  the  procurator-fiscals,  a  class  of  local  public  prose- 
I  who  act  as  his  representatives,  and  take  the  initiative  in  all 
cf  crimes  committed.  There  being  no  Scottish  Viceroy,  or  Scottish 
tary  of  State,  it  is  obvious  that  an  officer  on  whom  all  this  devolves, 
I  a  Tery  important  place  ;  and  that  much  must  depend  on  the  con- 
i  of  the  profeBsion  from  which  he  is  selected.  So  little  is  known 
t  these  matters  in  the  South  that  it  will  not  be  the  least  superfluous 
K  way  that  the  superior  court  of  law  and  equity  (for  there  is  no 
of  the  branches)  in  Scotland, — the  Court  of  Session — consists  of 
Outer  and  Inner,  the  latter  of  which  consists  of  two 
e   First   and   Second   Divisions.     Cases   commence   before 

fi  other  of  the  judges  of  the  Outer  House  sitting  as  Lords 
faaj,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Inner  House,  the  first 
■BB  of  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  President  or  Lord  Justice 
■d,  and  the  second  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  The  Court  of  Session 
■  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords)  is  the  supreme  Scottish 
rt  There  are  also  Sherifis*  Courts  all  over  the  kingdom,  with  both 
'.  and  criminal  jurisdictions,  and  which  do  all  tlie  duties  performed  in 
imd  by  the  county  court  judges,  quarter  sessions,  and  revising 
■fters.  There  are  two  orders  of  sheriffs — tlie  sheriff-substitutes,  who 
b  each  iu  the  locality  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  and  the 
iff-deputes  (or  ''  sheriffs  '*  simply),  who  hold  courts  at  intervals,  and 
bom  an  appeal  lies  from  the  sheriff  below  him.  The  former  judge- 
t  ire  usually  given  to  gentlemen  who  are  content  to  sacrifice  the 
tt  of  high  success  at  the  bar,  and  to  settle  down  permanently  on  a 
liiable  competency.  There  is  no  promotion  from  them — except  in 
I  peculiar  cases  as  that  of  one  of  them  being  held  by  the  relation  of  a 
I  Advocate ;  nor  is  the  sheriff-substitute  allowed  to  practise.  The 
nor  sheriff  may  ;  and  his  berth  is  a  better  one  altogether.  It  is 
bos  from  what  we  have  said,  that  an  action  at  law  in  Scotland  may 
i  long  affair.  It  may  go  from  sheriff-substitute  to  sheriff ;  from 
iff  to  Outer  House ;  and  from  Outer  House  to  Inner  House.  The 
A  are  getting  tired  of  this  prolixity,  and  it  has  oflcn  been  proposed  to 
iih  one  set  of  the  sheriffs  as  superfluous ;  and  even  to  cut  down  the 
iber  of  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  as  too  large.  The  bar  is,  of 
ne,  interested  in  keeping  up  a  machinery  which  gives  employment  to 
nanj  advocates  ;  and  the  existence  of  which,  indeed,  is  one  reason  why 
1 10  largely  recruited.  That  a  special  Scottish  bar  must  continue  to 
it  is  a  necessity  arising  from  the  differences  between  the  law3  of  Scot- 
ii  and  England.  These  differences  extend  over  both  civil  and  criminal 
^«nd  affect  every  department  of  human  affairs, — succession  to  property, 
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marriiige,  piirlnoi-filiii',  bankruptcy,  wills,  contr.icU,  tons.' 
Byatcuis  apeak  difitreot  lanjjiiages,  and  employ  difTerciit  forj 
cediire ;  and  now  that  the  two  nations  are  suciaWy  much  inixod  V 
may  oftca  be  a  serious  qiteatiou.  to  b,  man  undi?r  wliich  of  then 
&U  to  be  regulnted.  That  at  some  future  timo  they  will  b«  auumtlal 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  Scotcli  lawyers  claim  tlmt  lUrt^dy  mach  EngliA 
luw  reform  ia  only  nn  approximation  to  the  more  philoeophicttl  juriqtBr 
dcncc  of  the  Nortli.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bar  is,  as  it  always  wa),  lli 
favourite  profession  of  tho  Scot  at  Home.  To  be  a  minister  is  nnprrtiMW 
but  nothing  more.  The  office  is  hardly  im  object  of  ambition  exceptsl 
(he  peasantry.  But  the  young  Scot  of  the  middle  claaa  dona  the  wIM 
neckcloth,  which  is  the  badge  of  an  advocate,  with  a  priJe  such  U  fl^ 
naval  cadet  I'eels  in  his  gold-laced  and  crowned  cap,  iir  the  eui^ign  ia  H 
glowing  scarlet.  The  secret  of  Uiia  iB  the  aristocnitic  cliaracter  wfaUl 
belonged  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  old  days,  and  the  tnuliiiwiH 
which  has  survived  its  reality.  The  great  Scottish  tost- books  oflaw  W4| 
all  written  by  members  of  old  landed  families  ;  by  Erskinc,  and  9l^ 
BanktoD,  who  was  a  McDowall  of  Galloway,  and  Dirleton,  wb">  ■■ 
a  Ilalibnrton  of  East  Lothian  and  the  borderg.  Lord  Uailes  «■!  ■ 
Dalrymple ;  Lord  Kames  a  Home ;  Lord  Monboddo  a  Bumct ;  and  if  n 
seek  for  names  of  equal  disiinolion,  we  must  seek  them  among  Mj 
Dundoaes,  the  Biairs,  and  the  Hopea.  The  judges,  however,  of  this  m 
school  were  &r  frani  being  only  lawyers  and  gentlemen.  They  wn 
Bchulara  and  men  of  letters,  wita  and  humourists.  Lord  Uailes  im  ■ 
admirable  historian,  and  a  great  antiquary.  Ho  and  hia  contempoanfll 
had  nearly  all  received  part  of  their  education  out  of  Scotland,  jiul  nI 
Hume  pursued  his  early  studies  in  Prance,  and  Adam  Smith  at  Oifot 
They  used  to  go  to  Leydeu  or  Gronicgcn  to  learn  the  civil  law,  tm 
Lord  Hailes  had  been  to  Eton  to  begin  with.  The  society  whicii  m^ 
formed,  therefore,  in  Edinburgh  was  not  provincial,—- it  led  an  old  oonHf 
Scottish  national  life,  flavoured  and  refined  by  foreign  culture  and  pdii^' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  saw  in  his  youth  the  sunset  of  those  line  eld  luminsMt 
and  has  recorded  liow  a  little  glimpse  of  the  country  gentleman's  stm 
could  be  seen  under  the  judge's  gown,  indicating  that  he  was  a  lairdri 
well  as  a  lawyer.  Indeed,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  thoogJlK, 
little  audflcioua  in  a  man  not  connected  with  a  landed  family  to  conw* 
the  Scottish  bar  at  all.  This  feeling  has  long  since  vanished,  and  fii 
constitution  of  the  profession  is  altogether  unlike  what  it  was.  A  ftffrf 
the  ancient  families  still  send  sons  there,  but  these  gentlemen  are  MB 
nanles  in  gurgite  vinlo.  The  de- nationalization  of  Scotland  began  willi 
her  upjier  class.  By  slow  degrees,  they  have  abandoned  her  univeraW 
and  schools,  deserted  licr  capital,  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  her  chmdi 
and  there  will  noon  be  none  of  them,  or  none  worth  speaking  of,  itM 

•  L«t  oa  rrfcr  tbe  rtsilcc  who  is  curious  on  this  sabjcct  to  tha  csoBlIenl  wort* 
Ur.  JainiTt  Palfrton,  M.A,,  of  tbe  MiaJle  Temple— .4  Compaidiam  of  £flM  W 
Scotch  Lav,    (Edinbargb  :  Black.     186S.) 


fife.  A  Cockbum  or  a  Pollock  cannot  be  in  the 
and  those  of  Edinburgh  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
anlay,  a  Mill,  a  Hood,  a  Gladstone,  or  a  Huskin,  is  born  to  a 
grant  in  England  and  educated  there,  the  Scot  must  be 
jar  him  called  an  Englishman  ;  and  may,  perhaps,  remember 
that,  afler  much  the  same  fashion,  his  nation  gave  Moli^rc  to 
Kant  to  Germany.  His  country  must  caiTy  on  her  so-called 
the  best  way  she  can  with  the  matei-ial  at  her  disposal,  and 
&  great  deal  of  her  porridge  out  of  her  second-best  oatmeal. 
,  we  have  heard  a  veteran  Scotch  judge,  old  enough  to 
le  last  great  generation  of  his  countrymen,  predict  the  fall  of 
idependent  judicature  for  want  of  a  profession  to  carry  it 
n.  He  said  openly  that  there  was  a  decay  in  the  intellectual 
be  men  coming  up;  and  his  opinion  might  be  abundantly 
by  that  of  others  equally  entitled  to  give  it.  Only  two  of 
Court  of  Session  are  recognized  by  the  Scotch  public  as  men 
te  legal  capacity— < the  venerable  Lord  President,  McNeill,  and 
stice  Clerk,  Inglis.  We  have  heard  of  translations  of  Latin 
ig  supplied  to  the  bench  in  a  great  forest  case — a  fact  to  make 
"emble  in  his  grave.  As  with  the  church,  so  with  the  bar, 
the  higher  education  are  not  nearly  rigid  enough.  The  bar 
antage,  because  some  of  them  have  been  at  the  English 
But  the  typical  young  advocate  of  the  newest  school,  whom 
iging  round  the  fire  in  the  Parliament  House,  or  pacing  under 
d  roof,  wigged  and  gowned,  arm-in-arm  with  another  of  the 
i  of  the  bui'ghers,  is  apt  to  be  a  poorish  kind  of  creature  in 
ts.     He  has  never  had  the  prolonged  grounding  of  an  English 
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ia  painfully  curious;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  this  avidity  is 
compatible  with  an  intense  and  even  bitter  proTinoialism  of  feeling, 
the  young  advocate  of  the  class  which  we  have  in  our  eye,  Edinbmj^ 
the  centre  of  the  universe ;  and  the  Parliament  House  is  the  eeoti^ 
Edinburgh.     The  last  small  joke  by  Lord  Niggle,  the  wag  of  the 
the  last  job  in  a  sheriffship ;  an  anecdote  of  little  Dogley,  who  rode  obI^ 
Linlithgow,  and  finding  his  nag  restive,  brought  him  home  by  train; 
anecdote  of  Miss  Renfrew,  who  declined  point-blank  to  be  introdooed  td 
gentleman  at  a  dinner-party,  and  so  supplied  the  town  with  a  tope  for 
week, — these  are  our  friend's  daily  delights.     He  is  always  ready  iriAi 
account  of  the  last  snub  given  by  the  bench  to  the  loquacious  Pattor; 
last  trick  of  the  astute  Foxy,  the  *'  Artful  Dodger  "  of  the  profesaon. 
can   mimic  the  solemnity  of  Mr.  Berwickshire  Bumpshus ;    or 
how  Gutter,  unable  to  weather  the  comer  of  his  street  the  other 
under  stress  of  whisky,  was  persuaded  that  it  had  been  blocked  xx^ 
an  iron  railing  all  across.     He  is,  indeed,  intensely  proyincial  in 
gossip.     His  little  world  of  ideas  is  bounded  by  Granton,  the  Pari 
House,  the  Calton  Hill,  and  Moray  Place.     He  repeats  Wilson's 
against  cockneys, — forgetting  that  there  are  Edinburgh  'cockneys  as 
as  other  breeds.     But  he   has   still  a  secret   misgiving  that  there 
greater  worlds,  and  he  longs,  without  acknowledging  their  greatnesBi 
hear  their  news. 

The  Scottish  bar  has  no  system  of  Inns  of  Court  like  that  prevailing 
England.      The  Faculty  of  Advocates  is  a  corporation  headed  by  a  dssB' 
and  possesses  a  noble  library,  especially  rich  in  everything  relating 
Scotland,  and  the  advantages  of  which  are  opened  to  laymen  with 
liberality.      But  there  are  no  "dinners  in  hall,"  or  special  aggregatioDK 
chambers  ;  and  the  barrister  puts  "  advocate  "  on  his  house-door  asj 
practitioners  in  medicine  do  in  London.    This  want  of  a  common  coUegiaii] 
or  monastic  life,  such  as  English  traditions  favour,  also  extends  to  the 
of  the  Scottish  universities.     Tlie  students  dwell  in  scattered  lodgings,  sal 
meet  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  professors ;  and  in  Edinburgh  they  do  net 
even  wear  a  cap  and  gown.     Their  position  as  a  body  in  Edinbmgh— thi 
chief,  though  the  youngest  university  of  Scotland — ^is  a  very  tmsatis&ctoqr 
one.      They  are  never  seen  in  the  better  society  of  the  place,  and  iheir 
means  do  not  admit  of  their  being  of  any  consideration  even  in  the  ejm 
of  the  shopkeepers.     They  have,  indeed,  the  air  rather  of  the  lads  of  t 
third-rate  commercial  school  in  the  South  than  of  the  students  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  and  so  far  from  living  in  the  luxury  of  Oxford,  they  do  not 
approach  the  decent  comfort  and  homely  elegance  of  Leyden.      Ale  snd 
whisky-drinking  at  taverns  called  "  pumps,"  and  which  are  divided  into 
curious  little  compartments  for  boozing  unknown  elsewhere,  constituts 
their  chief  amusement;  and  they  are  rarely  heard  of  as  a  body  in  Edin- 
burgh except  when  they  got  up  a  snow-balling  match  with  the  gamiiu  of 
tlie  city.     The  fact  that  the  gentry  are  not  educated  in  Sootbnd  as  they 
are  in  England,  in  company  with  the  middle  class,  is  an  unfortunate 


',  he  is  pleasaatcr  to  consort  with,  aa  a  sovereign  ia  a 
n  »  AaAy  one-pound  note,  though  the  note  is  also  worth 
linings.  On  the  whole,  too,  theru  is  more  of  the  finer  culture 
lis  section  of  the  English  ;  though  not  a  larger  proportion  of  it 
ir  superior  advantages  ought  lo  eecure  theui.  No  people  talk 
Hit   education   than  the  Scotch, .hiit   it  is  astonishing  how   they 

tbeir  higher  education  go  to  the  wall.  Their  chief  grammar- 
lie  High  School  of  Edinhurgh — is  iu  so  painfully  decadent 
ion,    that    since    Dr.    Schniitz    resign eii,     it    haa    been    gravely 

to  abolish  tlie  rectorship,  and  even  to  turn  it  into  a  mere  com- 

Bchool !  The  question  is  being  agitated  wliile  we  write. 
ny  case,  the  school  system  and  university  system  of  Scotland  do 
nto  each  other ;  instead  of  the  university  being  the  complement 
shoo),  an  ignoble  rivalry  prevails  between  Ihem.  A  lad  won't 
be  has  reached  the  rector's  class  in  a  grammar-school,  if  a  college 

ia  willing  to  teach  him  the  cleraenta ;  so  the  college  gets  degraded 
liool,  and  tlie  school  withers  for  want  of  support.  Then  there 
g  in  the  way  of  endowments  to  encourage  learning  in  Scotland, 
^e  subject  is  perpetually  agitated,  and  though  the  country  ia  now 
nd  it  is  ioipossibte  to  live  in  Scotland  without  seeing  that  educa- 
liefiy  valued  by  the  Scotch,  not  for  its  own  aake,  but  as  a  means 
;  on  in  the  world.  If  you  can  become  a  popular  preacher,  or 
rofcssor  of  divinity,  without  scholarship,  why  be  a  scholar  1  The 
•iog  Scotch  Grecian,  Mr.  William  Veitch,  never  received  the 
preferment  of  any  kind,  clerical  or  academic,  from  his  country- 
I  owed  his  6T«t  real  recognition  to  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Oxford.    Schoolmasters  of  every  gisde  are  badly  paid  and  meanly 
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As  a  general  rule,  the  social  position  of  these  poor  fellows  baa  b 
that  of  the  small  farmers ;  they  have  been  familiarly  known  by 
name  of  *'  dominies ; ''  and  the  greatest  honour  paid  them  has 
welcome  presentation  of  a  goose  or  a  bun  at  Christmas  from  t1 
lars, — a  compliment  duly  recorded  in  the  local  paper.  Aprapoi 
say  here,  that  all  Scotch  papers  are  '*  local  papers."  There  is 
press  exercising  the  kind  of  influence  which  is  exercised  over  E 
the  press  of  London.  Glasgow,  for  instance,  has  journals  of  its  ( 
way  inferior  to  those  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  are  widely  diffuses 
out  the  whole  west.  The  growing  provincialism  of  Scotland 
more  marked  in  its  newspapers  than  in  any  other  department 
Cultivated  journalists  of  the  stamp  of  the  writers  in  The  Times  o: 
Review  are  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  English  press,  h 
steadily  and  surely  spreading  its  influence  over  Scotland, — like  t 
language,  the  English  ways  of  living,  the  English  church- 
English  game  of  cricket, — nay,  even  (a  much  more  questionab 
the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  1 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  reader  will  gather  that  tl 
decomposition  of  Scottish  nationality,  the  steady,  continuous  tra 
of  that  nationality  into  provincialism,  is  the  one  great  movec 
attracts  the  attention  of  observers  of  the  Scot  at  Home.  This 
illustrated  not  merely  from  the  condition  of  the  churches,  the  b 
universities  of  Scotland,  but  from  her  literature  and  social 
genius  of  the  Scotch  for  literature  was  proved  very  earl; 
Buchanan  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Latin  poets  of  En 
sixteenth  century,  and  his  name  was  pronounced  with  bened 
the  Elbe  to  the  Tagus.  His  treatise  De  Jure  Regni  apud  , 
declared  by  so  thorough  an  Englishman  as  Dryden  to  have  dee] 
the  politics  of  Milton ;  and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggerati 
been  the  fountilin  of  all  political  free-thinking,  and  one  of  i 
stones  laid  in  the  edifice  of  modern  liberalism.  But  the  Scottisl 
proper  of  that  early  time  was  not  much  less  remarkable.  Bish 
(a  younger  son  of  "  the  lion  in  his  den  "  of  Marmion)  translatec 
'JEneid  before  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  translated  any  of  it ;  a 
evidence  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  made  some  use  of  his  version, 
and  poetry  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Sir  David  Lindsay 
is  strong  power  of  every  kind  in  the  History  of  the  Eeformatiori 
After  these  men,  little  was  done  till  Robertson  appeared ;  bt 
came,  the  eighteenth  century  accepted  him  at  once  as  one 
historians.  Scottish  literature  had  still  a  national  character,  b< 
and  subject,  all  that  century  through.  Hume,  for  instance,  w 
in  sympathy  with  the  French  as  with  the  English  mind  ;  lookc 
life,  and  thought  from  an  independent  national  position ;  and  I 
Scottish  tendencies  in  sympathy  and  character  which  Scott 
letters  easily  recognize.  The  same  thing  is  true,  though  it  w<n 
a  more  elaborate  analysis  to  prove  it,  of  Adam  Smith  ;  wliilo  th< 
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nsand  Scott  neeth  harrlly  to  be  mcutiuncil.  But  eincc  Scoll'a 
H  luf  ehAagei.  Tlie  very  veliemence  of  Wilson's  nationality  waE 
Ihe  rwol I  of  Wilson's  conwiounneaa  itat  llie  nationality  waa  pnasing 
jml  13  the  Burna'  centenary  apeeehca  of  1859  were  rather  tlio 
tfa  geiieiHtion  going  out  tlian  of  n  gencrntion  coming  in.  Now-a- 
Swttiih  poet  forms  himself  on  Ke»ts  nnd  Tennyson  much  as  ha 
bif  lie  had  been  bom  at  York  or  Newcastle,  There  are  imitations 
ilil  Scots  Eongs  and  ballads  written  ;  bttt  they  are  only  imitation!!, 
pno  longer  take  a  place  in  literature.  Indeed,  the  Scotch  them- 
w  liraw  a  diBtinction  between  " a  poet "  and  " a  pott"  Mr. 
w  Smith,  for  example,  is  a  poet;  but  "potes"  count  by  Bcores 
■he  weavers  and  labourers  of  lienfrewshlre  and  Ayrshire.  The 
K  of  Bums  set  all  the  country  off — as  an  earthquake  sets  the 
pug;  and  there  are  little  bells  riDging  from  that  mighty  vibration 
n  iiltle  of  the  poetry  thus  produced  is  ever  good  of  it»i  kind  ; 
■  good  enough  to  constitute  a  national  poetry  ia  a  cultivated  and 
■ge.  The  historical  school  to  which  Mr.  Hill  Burton  and 
1  Robertson  belong  is  at  least  national  in  its  subject.  But  it 
I  itself  only  to  a  part  of  the  population  ;  and  the  Scot  at  itlomo 
a  to  the  reading  public  proper,  writes  insipid  tales,  respectablo 
DT  twaddling  essays,  precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  of 
at  of  tbe  same  calibre. 

ia  true  in  literature  of  the  Scot  at  Home,  is  true  in  life.  No 
le  cultivated  class  now  talks  Scots,  though  it  was  talked  by  auch 
e  memory  of  men  who  are  still  alive.  He  never  calls  money 
or  orders  the  landlord  to  bring  the  "lawing,"  or  speaks  of  a 
Itod,"  or  of  gooseberries  ns  "grosets,"  He  may  speak  of  eatables 
S '"  sometimes,  and  if  his  tumbler  is  discoloured,  may  say  that  it 
Jie;"  but  trifles  of  this  kind  are  the  extent  of  his  indulgences  in 
lion.  So,  too,  throughout  all  social  life.  In  Edinburgh,  a  regular 
ioner  may  be  ordered  at  a  tavern,  with  cockaleekie,  sheep's 
haggis  in  duo  order  :  and  an  admirable  dinner  tbe  visitor  will 
But  the  regular  Edinburgh  dinner  of  private  life  differs  in  no 
t>m  &  dinner  given  in  the  same  rank  of  society  in  London.  In 
,  Edinburgh  has  the  advantage  ;  families  produce  claret  there, 
D  would  not  produce  it  in  t1)e  South ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
looTsble  traditions  of  the  nncicnt  kingdom.  Indeed,  the  wino  in  Edin- 
"^  is  excellent;  lish  ia  good  and  cheap,  the  oysters  are  little  inferior  to 
■  of  Whitatable,  and  the  strawberries  are  unrivalled.  The  exi>ensea 
bring  are  now  nearly  assimilated  in  the  two  cities ;  but  the  Scotch 
Ifie  dan  live  more  economically  than  their  compeers  in  the  South. 
W  b  true  of  the  dining-room,  is  tme  of  tbe  drawing*room.  You  hear 
I  Mme  fashionable  foreign  music  of  the  day  which  you  hear  in  themetro- 
M — oottlie  characteristic  Scottish  music  of  tlie  soil.  There  are  damsels 
bamct  in  Scotland,  however,  who  sing  the  national  songs  charmingly;  and 
nlly  good-looking  Scottish  damsel,  with  paley-gold  hair,  fair  compU 
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aud  a  figure  inherited  from  a  vigorous  race,  ia  one  of  the  prettiest  oghts 
a  country,  whose  own  beauty  deserves  to  be  adorned  by  living  beauty, 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  good  looks  are  more  freely  sicattered  ov 
England  than  over  Scotland.  Scotswomen  of  the  lower  class  are  too  oft 
harsh  and  osseous.  But  this  cannot  be  wondered  at  by  any  one  who  seeii 
rough  and  dirty  Ufe  of  the  Scotch  villages — ^the  gloomy  whitewashed  cottq 
— the  children  running  barefoot  in  all  weathers — the  desolate  treeleflB  mfk 
of  the  whole  place,  with  its  ugly  church  and  bleak  churchyard.  Thttt 
wild  beauty  enough  and  to  spare  in  Scotland ;  and  there  are  great  ma 
qualities  in  the  people.  What  is  wanted  now  is  a  gentler  sunnier  ^vifii 
tion,  to  take  off  that  rough  edge  of  incivility  under  the  mask  of  indqps 
dence,  which  people  used  to  it  all  their  lives  probably  ^1  to  remark,  k 
which  grates  on  the  nerves  of  strangers  from  other  lands.  Two  or  tb 
years  ago,  an  English  gentleman  in  Edinburgh  happened  to  ask  a  pott 
man  whether  he  could  pass  through  a  particular  street,  traffic  in  wU 
had  been  interrupted  by  a  fire.  On  receiving  a  very  rough  answer  iii  li 
negative,  he  simply  said,  '*  Thank  you,'*  and  was  moving  off.  '*  Te'n  acrt 
mon"  said  the  policeman,  relaxing  under  the  unwonted  courtesy.  *^T9i 
gang  thai  way  if  ye  like.^'*  This  hardness  of  the  Scotch  common  peopH 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  peculiar  humour  of  the  nation,  which  still  liof 
among  the  mass,  the  latest  depositories  of  all  traditions.  It  is  a  humour  i 
turns  on  character,  and  that  is  drawn  firom  the  elemental  foants  of  the  M 
crous  feeling,  rather  than  a  brilliant  superficial  humour  Hke  that  of  the  U 
It  has  generally,  too,  a  caustic  intellectuality  about  it,  and  the  \m^ 
which  it  produces  reminds  one  of  Hobbes's  dictum  that  "  the  paasioft' 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from  some  sodden  M 
ception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  with  the  infimud 
of  others.*'  An  Irishman  rather  than  not  be  funny  will  be  funny  itl 
own  expense.  A  Scot's  fun  is  generally  a  ludicrous  way  of  showing  tl 
he  has  reason  on  his  side  at  somebody's  else  expense.  Their  odd,  i 
sarcastic  pleasantry,  however,  though  exquisitely  racy  to  those  who  I 
appreciate  it,  and  always  based  on  something  worth  examining  below  I 
surface,  is  not  accompanied  with  much  quickness  of  perception  or  niol 
of  touch.  Sydney  Smith's  remark  about  the  '*  surgical  operation  "  noi 
sary  to  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotsman's  head  was  only  a  joke  itself.  Bill 
was  so  far  true  that  the  Scotch  have  no  ready  appreciation  of  the  li^ 
kinds  of  epigram  and  irony.  They  are  a  literal-minded,  self-complaei 
people.  But  even  these  ingrained  characteristics  of  the  nation — thl 
qualities  bred  in  blood  and  bone — are  being  palpably  modified  by  t 
changes  of  time.  To  see  the  old  Scotch  mind,  you  must  not  go  to  Sdi 
burgh,  which  is  in  the  cmrious  position  of  having  ceased  to  be  Scot 
without  having  become  thoroughly  English.  There  is  more  of  it 
Glasgow,  and  more  of  it  still  in  towns  like  Paisley,  where  the  old  motiii 
vrit  and  jollity  of  the  country  are  still  to  be  seen  sharply  defined, 
such  towns,  no  false  theory  of  politeness  prevents  the  hot  water  from  bei 
produced  afler  dinner,  and  the  inquiry  of  a  sportive  guest  whether  there 
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eitleiiitlie  hooa"  expedites  tho  movement.  The  tumblera  aro  duly 
ipuied  by  ladles  and  wme-glaBsca, — for  toddy  ajler  all  is  tbe  wine  of 
iimliy,iutd&rmorawbDtesomc  than  all  but  tliQ  best  nnddenrcst  wine; 
iter  is  boiling,  and  poured  directly  from  tbe  kettle;  and  lemon  in 
iited  as  destructive  of  the  tnie  flavour.  Before  long,  the  host  pro- 
>  bMllh,  and  speeches  ore  luade  all  round,  Tbe  Scot  is  fond  of 
jr,  wpecially  of  the  convivinl  kind,  and  it  ia  curious  how  many 
»ftril  are  discovered  throughout  the  country  in  the  course  of  a 

Tlim  is  altrsys  some  boucst  Scot  getting  a  testimonial  Irom  bia 
I  &r  one  reason  oi  other,  and  the  testimonial  ia  always  presented  at 
er  in  "  Mrs.  McGilp'a  beat  style,"  The  Scotch  have  forgotten  their 
ut,  and  cire  no  longer  for  Buchanan  and  Lindsay.  They  are 
t  to  have  given  up  their  independence,  and  are  agreed  that  it  was 

Tbty  are  gradually  dropping  their  language,  and  allowing  a 
id  little  innovations  in  manners  to  creep  into  their  land.  But  they 
[Inie  to  the  native  beverage  with  a  deep  and  enduring  love.  The 
ibeirt  is  preserved  as  the  hearts  of  Bruce  and  the  good  Sir  James 
I  were, — in  spirits.  On  this  point,  however,  too  much  luiraorous 
itirai  prevails  in  Soutb  Britain.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
iw  drams  drunk  by  tbe  Scotch  working-men,  and  if  among 
nglifh   importations   they  imported   more   beer.      But  it  is  not 

gin   ami    brandy   conBUming    cockneys    of   the    middle-c!a.M   to 

on  a  natiou  which  drinks  a  better  spirit  than  either,  and 
t  in  tbe  form  of  that  loddy  which,  according  to  Lockhart, 
HT  preferred  (o  all  the  wine  in  the  world.  Besides,  tlie 
if  toddy  consumed  is  exaggerated  by  popular  n;mour.  Ten- 
men  are  now  rare.  A  minister  like  that  Dumfriesshire  man,  who 
ten  was  heard  to  observe  that  he  felt  "  michtily  refreshed,"  could 
be  found;  much  less  the  Aberdeenshire  one,  who  falling  asleep 
ng  out  the  psalm,  and  being  wakened  by  his  precentor  with  the 

"  dune,"  answered,  "  Na,  na,  there's  mair  in  the  black  pig  yet," 
tbe  impression  that  they  were  carousing  together  in  his  manse. 

Tumbler  Club  of  Cupar,  the  chairman  of  which  once  went  to  bed 
tumblers,  and  observed  in  the  morning  that  he  would  not  again 
ith  his  constitution,  is  extinct.    And  the  old  laird  who  on  seeing 
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an  equitable  result  of  international  questions  should  snob  ever  rise  tgaii 
They  know  that  the  Scottish  lion  is  a  well-fed  beast,  who  has  gained  tel 
without  losing  wind  by  his  new  position  ;  and  that  the  thistle  traQsplntai 
into  English  soil  loses  no  purple  from  its  bonnet,  and  is  not  sacrificed  Iq 
the  growth  of  the  fairer  rose.  This,  we  say,  the  bes^cotsmen  know,  n|j 
are  ready  to  admit  on  whichever  side  of  the  Borde^ou  find  them.  Bi^ 
there  is  a  little  knot  of  men  in  the  North, — agitators  who  neyer  snoeeeU 
in  creating  an  agitation, — who  think  differently.  According  to  then,  m 
is  a  grave  offence  to  Scotland,  if  a  statesman  uses  "  England  "  as  the  repnij 
sentative  name  of  the  United  Eangdom  of  Great  Britain  .and  Ireland.  (M 
the  same  principle,  we  suppose,  to  talk  of  the  "Longmans"  is  a  gnai 
injustice  to  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  or  whoever  may  be  itl{ 
present  partners  of  that  respectable  firm.  This  horrible  practice  ii  || 
mere  matter  of  convenience,  and  is  adopted  by  the  French  (the  aoAa^ 
allies  of  Scotland,  as  they  have  not  yet  forgotten)  themselves.  11^ 
French  talk  of  what  ^^VAngleterre  "  is  doing,  and  of  the  ^^  politique  AnglaiM^ 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  The  tnijl 
is  that  language  always  instinctively  follows  the  state  of  facts.  QrollMJ 
i&  not  9L  separate  nation  in  the  sense  which  would  alone  justify  lhfl| 
grumblers  in  their  complaint ;  and  what  nationality  she  has  lef^  heing^ 
the  wane,  and  an  immense  part  of  the  people  having  become  Tirtidi||| 
English  by  choice  of  residence,  the  complaint  must  necessarily  get  mm 
absurd  every  year.  So  far  from  being  a  sign  that  her  nationality  h 
still  strong,  it  is  a  sign  of  her  growing  provincialism.  Men  conscioinil 
strength  are  not  so  fidgety  ;  and  men  satisfied  with  realities  are  not  mol 
sticklers  for  forms.  The  provincial  mind,  however,  is  intensely  jealous  i| 
well  as  feeble,  and  this  little  movement  is  one  of  its  characteristic  ezpbil^ 
What  is  wanted  now  is,  not  an  attempt  to  raise  ill-feeling  between  the  Vn^ 
countries, — it  is  a  greater  mutual  knowledge  by  the  two  coontries  of  east 
other.  Every  Scotsman  who  aids  in  that  does  some  good  to  England  IM 
well  as  to  his  own  country,  and  every  Englishman  some  to  Scotland  M 
well  as  his  own  country.  These  are  the  international  relations  to  bi 
sought  and  preserved ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  think  otherwiH 
would,  instead  of  always  boasting  about  Scotland,  give  Scotland  somi 
reason  to  boast  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  SXU.                                      ^^^^^^B 
The  Par  of  the  Ftoeeal.                                    ^^H 

^^^HH|^^^^,    I    ASRY  CLAVERTNG,  wlira  he        ^^H 
^^^^^^^H^^^^^n^  1     walked  away  from  Bolton  Street        ^^^^| 
^^^^^^^Hfl^^^^Snl      alUr    Ihe  scene                      he        ^^^^| 
^^^^^^^S^^^^HKSil            ^^"  interrupted  by  Sophie        ^^^^| 
^^^B^B^^^B^SK^^      Gordeloup,  was  not  in  a  happy         ^^^^| 
^^^F^j^^-'^3^BEts^     Trame  of  mind,  not  did  he  make        ^^^H 
^^^Ub^^-'-'^jS^^SS^     hia  journey  down  lo  Ckvering        ^^^H 
^^^^^^^^^^^^3B^Bk    with  much  comfoi't  to  himself.          ^^^V 
^^^^HHH|B|BL   Whether  or  no  he  was  now  to                    1 
^^^^^^H^^^^H^^^^K  be  regarded  as  a.  viUain,        any                        1 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  rate  he  was        a-villain  capable         ^^^J 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^|H  of  doing    his    vUlany                       ^^^^| 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^B  extreme  remorse                                ^^^^| 
^^^^^^^^^^^H^l^^^h  mind.     It  did  not  seem  to  him        ^^^^| 
^^^^^H^^^H^^^^^^Hto  be  ercn                               he        ^^^^| 
^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^H  should  be                       untrue              ^^^^| 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K  Florence.      It  hardly   occurred        ^^^^| 
HH^^^^^^^^H||^^^^  to  him  to  lliink  that  he  could         ^^^V 
HB^'^T-Z.; .  '"^Hk^S       '^^^  himself  from  Uie  contract                   1 
^^BSBSI^i^^^^r      ^       '7  which  he  was  bound  to  her.                    1 
B                                            i^tf^    ^° '  ''  '"^^  towards  Lady  Ongar         ^^^J 
^L  •.              b                    *^^  ^''"^  ^  treachery  must  be  es-      ^^^^M 
Ut         ii-ti^-l'iLz                   j!^  bibited ; — to-vrards   the   woman      ^^^^H 
^Hlil  nroro  to  belHena,  auu  •vhom  he  now,  in  his  distrees,  imagined      ^^^^H 
Bearer  to  him  of  the  two.     He  chould,  according  to  his  custom,        ^^^H 
^IT'-IIO.  81.                                                                                     ^1 
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have  written  to  Florence  a  day  or  two  before  he  left  London,  and^  u  h 
went  to  Bolton  Street,  had  determined  to  do  80  that  evening  on  his  Teton 
home ;  but  when  he  reached  his  rooms  he  found  it  impossible  to  wiiti 
such  a  letter.  What  could  he  say  to  her  that  would  not  be  fal^e  ?  Hoi 
could  he  tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  speak  as  he  was  wont  to  do  of  hi 
impatience,  afler  that  which  had  just  occurred  in  Bolton  Street  ? 

But  what  was  he  to  do  in  jregard  to  Julia  ?  He  maB  bound  to  111 
her  know  st  once  what  was  Jiis  position,  and  to  tell  lier  -fhat  in  troiif 
her  as  he  had  treated  her,  he  had  simply  insulted  her.  That  look  d 
gratified  contentment  with  which  she  had  greeted  him  as  he  was  lea^ 
her,  clung  to  his  memory  and  tormented  him.  Of  that  contentmol 
he  must  now  rob  her,  and  he  was  bound  to  do  so  with  as  little  ddif  4 
was  possible.  Early  in  the  morning  before  he  started  on  his  joorDejIi 
did  make  an  attempt,  a  vain  attempt,  to  write,  not  to  Florence  bntl 
Julia.  The  letter  would  not  get  itself  written.  He  had  not  the  haiil 
hood  to  inform  her  that  he  had  amused  himself  with  her  sorrowB,  m 
that  he  had  injured  her  by  the  exhibition  of  his  love.  And  then  tU 
horrid  Franco-Pole,  whose  prying  eyes  Julia  had  dared  to  disreprii 
because  she  had  been  proud  of  his  love  !  If  she  had  not  been  there,  Ai 
case  might  have  been  easier.  Harry,  as  he  thought  of  this,  foigot  li 
remind  himself  that  if  Sophie  had  not  interrupted  him  he  would  hM 
floundered  on  from  one  danger  to  another  till  he  would  hs9%  vomna^ 
himself  more  thoroughly  even  than  he  had  done,  and  hmre  anade  pronilM 
which  it  would  have  been  as  shameful  to  Qnredk  JBitumild  betoki| 
Ihem.  But  even  as  it  was,  had  he  not  mademiBd  gsonnaeB?  Wa»  M 
not  such  a  promise  in  that  embrace,  in  Ihe  lialf-forgofcten  ward  m  M 
which  he  had  spoken  while  she  was  in  his  jbidb,  and  in  thejaztingH^ 
of  his  hand  ?  He  could  not  write  that  letter  then,  <m  that  sMndli 
hurried  as  he  was  with  the  necessity  of  Sbis  journey  ;  and  be  aMtil^ 
Glavering  resolving  that  it  should  be  mitten  from  his  father's  hoBab 

It  was  a  tedious,  sad  journey  to  laim,  and  he  was  silent  soA  -0^  ^ 
spirits  when  he  reached  his  homo  ;  but  he  had  gone  there  fiir  the  piVp^ 
of  his  cousin^B  funeral,  and  his  mood  was  not  at  first  noticedi  as  it  aii|^ 
have  been  had  the  occasion  been  different  Hk  dUher^e  ■ooimtflBBii'' 
wore  that  well-known  look  of  customary  adkniiii^  whidi  m  fbnnd  to  1i< 
necessary  on  such  occasions,  and  his  mother  was  still  ^^fa^f^^g  of  1* 
sorrows  of  Lady  Clavering  who  had  bfien  at  'fls  sectoijjfiar  ifae'  lastdlj 
or  two. 

"  Have  you  seen  Lrady  Ongar  ainoe  ehe  heard  of  the  poor  chitf 
death  ?  "  his  mother  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  was  with  her  yesterday  evening.'*' 

"  Do  you  see  her  often  ?  "  Fanny  inquiFad- 

"  What  do  you  call  often  ?  No ;  not  often.  I  went  to  her  last  mgl 
because  she  had  given  me  a  commission.  I  have  seen  her  three  or  tot 
times  altogether." 

'^  Is  she  as  handsome  as  she  Tised  to  be  7^  -etad.  l^anny. 
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^  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  know." 

^  Yea  DBed  to  tlimk  bar  Terj  handsome,  Harrj." 

^Of  coime  f^e  is  luaidBome.  There  has  never  been  a  doubt  about 
lat ;  but  when  aironum  is  in  deep  moumtng  one  hardly  thinks  about  hef 
eauty."     Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  how  could  you  be  so  &ke  ? 

"I  thought  young  widows  ware  always  particularly  •charming,"  said 
■any ;  ''  and  when  one  xememben  about  Lord  Ongar  one  does  not 
unk  of  her  being  a  widow  so  much  as  one  would  do  if  he  had  been 
tfferent" 

*^  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,''  sadd  he.  He  felt  that  he  was 
wptdj  and  that  he  blandered  in  every  word,  but  he  could  not  help  him* 
iC  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  talk  about  Lady  Ongar  with  proper 
Brnpoanre.  f*anny  aaw  that  ihe  subject  annoyed  him  and  that  it  made 
■I  cross,  and  she  thesefijre  oeased.  '^  She  wrote  a  very  nice  letter  to 
«Br  mother  about  the  poor  child,  and  about  her  sister,"  said  the  rector. 
^Ivish  with  all  my  heart  that  Hermione  could  go  to  her  for  a  time." 
^liBMT  that  he  will  not  let  her,"  said  Mrs.  Qlavering.  ^  I  do  not 
d  it  all,  but  Hermione  says  that  the  rancour  between  Hugh  and 
is  stronger  now  than  ever." 
'And  Hugh  will  not  be  the  'fint  to  put  xanoour  out  of  his  haart," 


On  the  Jbllowing  day  was  the  funecal  and  Harry  went  with  hie  father 
li  floosins  to  the  child's  gmre.  When  he  met  Sir  Hugh  in  the  dining- 
wm  m  the  Great  House  the  baronet  hardly  spoke  to  him.  '^  A  sad 
■Hum  ;  is  it  not  ?  "  said  Archie  ;  ''  very  sad;  vexy  sad.''  Then  Harry 
ndd  see  that  Hugh  scowled  at  his  brother  angrily,  hating  his  humbugs 
dl  kiting  it  the  more  because  in  Archie's  case  it  was  doubly  humbug. 
Khk  was  now  heir  to  the  property  and  to  the  title. 

After  the  funeral  Harry  went  lo  aee  Lady  Olavering,  and  again  had 
>  endure  a  convessatian  about  Lady  Ongar.  Lideed,  he  had  been 
fHUly  commissioned  by  Julia  to  press  upon  her  sister  the  expediency 
ikning  CQavering  for  a  while.  This  had  been  early  on  that  last 
in  Bolton  Street,  long  before  Madame  Grordeloup  had  made  her 
"Tell  her  from  me,"  Lady  Ongar  had  said,  "that  I  will 
JO  tuywhere  that  she  may  wish  if  she  will  go  with  me, — she  and  I 
ikK;  and,  Harry,  tell  her  this  as  though  I  meant  it.  I  do  mean  it.  She 
kffl  understand  why  I  do  not  write  myself.  I  know  that  he  sees  all  her 
^Btten  when  he  is  with  her."  This  task  Harry  was  now  to  perform,  and 
^  result  he  was  bound  to  communicate  to  Lady  Ongar.  The  message 
k  might  give;  but  delivering  Ihe  answer  to  Lady  Ongar  would  be 
■oother  thing. 

Lady  CSa^enng  listened  to  what  he  said,  but  when  he  pressed  her 
fca  reply  she  shook  her  head.     "  And  why  not.  Lady  Clavering  ?  " 
"  People  can't  always  leave  their  houaes  and  go  away,  Hany." 
''ikt  I  should  have  thought  that  yoa-oould  hav^e  done  ao  now  ;-^that 
i3  before  long.    Will  Sir  Hugh  remain  hen  sX  Ciavflnsg  2  " 

18— a 
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"  He  had  not  told  me  that  he  means  to  go.*' 

'^  If  he  Btajs,  I  suppose  you  will  stay ;  but  if  he  goei  up  to  Londoi 
again,  I  cannot  see  why  you  and  your  uster  should  not  go  away  together 
She*  mentioned  Tenby  as  being  very  quiet,  but  she  would  be  guided  )ifi 
you  in  that  altogether.**  ^ 

<'  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible,  Hany.     Tell  her  with  my  Ioff% j 
that  I  am  truly  obliged  to  her,  but  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
She  is  free,  you  know,  to  do  what  she  pleases." 

"  Yes,  she  is  free.     But  do  you  mean ?  '* 

^'  I  mean,  Harry,  that  I  had  better  stay  where  I  am.     What  is  tiie 
of  a  scene,  and  of  being  refused  at  last  ?    Do  not  say  more  about  it, 
tell  her  that  it  cannot  be  so."     This  Harry  promised  to  do,  and  after 
while  was  rising  to  go,  when  she  suddenly  asked  him  a  question.    '^ 
you  remember  what  I  was  saying  about  Julia  and  Archie  when  jovl 
here  last?" 

"  Yes ;  I  remember.** 

*'  Well,  would  he  have  a  chance  ?     It  seems  that  you  see  more  of 
now  than  any  one  else.**  \ 

<<  No  chance  at  all,  I  should  say.**  And  Harry,  as  he  answered,  oorii 
not  repress  a  feeling  of  most  unreasonable  jealousy.  _> 

''  Ah,  you  have  always  thought  little  of  Archie.  Archie's  position  il 
changed  now,  Harry,  since  my  darling  was  taken  from  me.  Of  ooum  h^ 
will  marry,  and  Hugh,  I  think,  would  like  him  to  marry  Julia.  It  was 
proposed  it.     He  never  likes  anything  unless  he  has  proposed  it 

''  It  was  he  proposed  the  marriage  with  Lord  Ongar.    Does  he 
that  ?  ** 

'<  Well ;  you  know,  Julia  has  got  her  money.**  Harry  as  he  heard 
turned  away,  sick  at  heart.  The  poor  baby  whose  mother  was 
speaking  to  him,  had  only  been  buried  that  morning,  and  she  was  alrea^ 
making  fresh  schemes  for  &mily  wealth.  Julia  has  got  her  money  I  Tb»M 
had  seemed  to  her,  even  in  her  sorrow,  to  be  sufficient  compensakunta: 
all  that  her  sister  had  endured  and  was  enduring.  Poor  soul  1  Harry  dv^ 
not  reflect  as  he  should  have  done,  that  in  all  her  schemes  she  was  onl;y 
scheming  for  that  peace  which  might  perhaps  come  to  her  if  her  husbaia^ 
were  satisfied.     *'  And  why  should  not  Julia  take  him  ?  **  she  asked. 

« I  cannot  tell  why,  but  she  never  will,'*  said  Harry,  almost  in  angcC* 
At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  Sir  Hugh  came  into  the  loooV' 
'*I  did  not  know  that  you  were  here,"  Sir  Hugh  said,  turning  to  th^ 
visitor. 

"  I  could  not  be  down  here  without  saying  a  few  words  to  Lad^ 
Clavering.'* 

*'  The  less  said  the  better,  I  suppose,  just  at  present,**  said  Sir  Hag^ 
But  there  was  no  offence  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  or  in  his  counteDanoe^ 
and  Harry  took  the  words  as  meaning  none. 

I    ''  I  was  telling  Lady  Clavering  that  as  soon  as  she  can,  she  would  h0 
better  if  she  left  home  for  awhile.*' 


I  without  haring  made 
if  what  be  was  about  lo 


it  object 
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"Aai  whj-  should  j-ou  U;ll  Lady  Clavering  that  ? " 
"!  hive  told  him  that  I  would  not  go,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
"  IThy  Bhonld  ehe  go,  and  where ;  and  why  have  you  proposed  it  T 
iad  hoMf  does  it  come  to  paaa  that  her  going  or  not  goiog,  ahoald   be 
1  EJtli'r  of  solicitude  to  you  ?  "     Now,  as  Sir  Hugh  asked  these  ques- 
!;•  of  bis  cousin,  there  was  much  of  offence  in  his  tone, — of  intended 
^■i'.e, — and  in  his  eye,  and  in  all  his  bearing.      He  had  turned  his 
';  upon  liis  wife,   and  wiis   looking   full    into    Harry's   face,     "  Lady 
I  .r,-,  lup  doubl,  is  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said,  "  but  why  is  it 
1  >;<jui;illy  have  interfered  to  recommend  her  to  leave  her  home 
.,  :.  I'une  aa  this  7  " 
ii.irry  bad  not  spoken  oa  he  did  to  Sir  Hug 
.  ■  lalcolatJon  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  result 

He  did  not,  as  regarded  himself,  care  fjr  his  cousin  or  b 
-  :      His  object  at  present  was  simply  that  of  carrying 
^c'i  wish,  and  he  had  thought  that  perhaps  Sir  Hugh  might 
ic  proposal  which  his  wife  was  too  timid  to  make  lo  bim. 
"llWH  a  message  from  her  sister,"  said  Harry,  "  sent  by  me." 
""Vfm  my  word  she  is  very  kind.     And  what  was  tlie  message, — 
I'a  a  be  a  secret  between  you  three  7  " 
'Ihtve  had  no  secret,  Hugh,"  said  his  wife. 

e  hear  what  he  has  to  say,"  said  Sir  Hugh, 
idy  Ongar  thought  that  it  might  be  welt  that  her  sister  should 
ing  for  a  short  time,  and  has  offered  to  go  anywhere  with  her 
»  weeks.     That  is  all." 

d  why  the  devil  should  Hermione  leave  her  own  botise  7     And  if 
le  to  leave  it,  why  should  she  go  with  a  woman  tbst  has  miscou- 
|berKlf7" 

'  exclaimed  Lady  Clavering. 
lAj  Ongar  has  never  misconducted  herself,"  said  Harry. 
:e  jou  her  champion  7  "  asked  Sir  Hugh, 
'•As  £ir  as  that,  I  am.    She  has  never  misconducted  herself;  and  what 
•  uw,  ilie  baa  been  cruelly  used  since  she  came  home." 

"By  whom;  by  whom?  "  said  Sir  Hugh,  stepping  close  up  to  his 
naad  looking  with  angry  eyes  into  bis  lace. 

fcil  Hany  Clavering  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated  by  the  angty 
of  >ny  man.  "  By  you,"  he  Kiid,  "  btr  brother-in-law  ; — by  you, 
» tudc  up  her  wretched  marriage,  and  who,  of  all  others,  were  the 
*  bound  to  protect  her." 

"Oh,  Hany,  don't,  don't  !  "  shrieked  Lady  Clavering. 
■Hermione,  hold  your  tongue,"  said   tlie  imperious  buaband 
Rgo  away  and  leave  us,     I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  Harry 

ng,  which  had  belter  be  said  in  private." 
Pwill  not  go  if  you  are  going  to  quarrel." 

f,"  (aid  Sir  Hugh,  "  I  will  trouble  you  to  go  downstairs  beibre 
I  If  you  will  step   into  the   breakfast-room  I  will  come  to  you. " 
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Harry  Clavering  did  as  he  waft  bid,,  and  in  a  few  mintites  was  jd 
by  bis  couain  in  the  break&st-room. 

"  No  doubt  you  intended  to  insult  me*  by  what  yon  aoid  npobdn 
The  baronet  began  in  this  way  ailer  he  had  carefiiUy  shut  the  door,  m 
had  slowly  walked  up  to  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and.  hai  there  taken  \ 
position. 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  intended  to  take  the  part  of  an  ill-vised  womaa  vli 
you  had  calumniated. '^ 

''  Now  look  here,  Harry,  I  will  have  no  interference  on  your  pat 
my  afiairs,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  You.  are  a  yery  fine  felknr, : 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  part  of  your  business  to  set  me  oe  my  house  in  aA 
After  what  you  have  just  said  before  Lady  Clayexing  you  will  do « 
not  to  come  here  in  my  absence.'' 

"  Neither  in  your  absence  nor  in  your  presence.*' 

'^  As  to  the  latter  you  may  do  as  you  please.  And  now  touchinipi 
sister-in-law,  I  will  simply  recommend  you  to  look  ailer  your  own  a&a 

"  I  shall  look  afler  what  affiiira  I  please." 

'^  Of  Lady  Ongar  and  her  life  since  her  marriage  I  daresay  you  ka 
as  little  as  anybody  iil  the  world,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  likely  that  y 
will  learn  much  from  her.  She  made  a  fool  of  you  once,  and  it  is  on  1 
cards  that  she  may  do  so  again." 

'^  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  brook  no  interference  in  yo 
afiairs.     Neither  will  L" 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  have  any  affairs  in  which  any  one  can  interfii 
I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  you  are  engaged  to  manyil 
yoimg  lady  whom  your  mother  brought  here  one  day  to  dinner.  K  4 
be  so,  I  do  not  see  how  you:  can  recoocile  it  to  yourself  to  become.  I 
champion,  as  you  called  it,  of  Lady  Ongar." 

"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind." 

«  Yes,  you  did." 

'^  No  ;  it  was  you  who  asked  me  wJbeliier  I  was  her  diampion." 

"  And  you  said  you  were." 

**  So  far  as  to  defend  her  name  when  I  heard  it  traduced  by  joxl** 

"  By  heavens,  your  impudence  is  beautiful.     Who  knows  her  best, 
you  think, — ^you  or  I  ?     Whose  sister-in-law  is  she  ?     You  have  toW  i 
I  was  cruel  to  her.     Now  to  that  I  will  not  submit,  and  I  require  yon 
apologize  to  me." 

"  I  have  no  apology  to  make,  and  nothing  to  retract." 

"  Then  I  shall  tell  your  father  of  your  gross  misconduct^  and  A 
warn  him  that  you  have  made  it  necessary  fi)r  me  to  turn  his  son  c 
of  my  house.  You  are  an  impertinent,  overbearing  puppy,  and  if  yc 
name  were  not  the  same  as  my  own,  I  would  tell  the  grooms  to  hozaeiii 
you  off  the  place." 

"  Which  order,  you  know,  the  grooms  would  not  obey.  They  wot 
a  deal  sooner  horsewhip  you.  Sometimes  I  think  they  will,  when  I  hi 
you  speak  to  thenu" 
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«.Vowgo!" 

^Q(  course  I  shjJl  go.  What  would  keep  me  here  ?  '* 
Sir  Hu^  then  opened  the  door,  and  Harrj  passed  through  it,  not 
wAoQt  a  caotioiia  look  over  his  shoulder,  so  that  he  might  be  on.  hit 
r|Hrd  if  any  violence  were  contemplated.  But  Hugh  knew  better  than 
liM^and  allowed  his  cousin  to  walk  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
unmolested. 
And  this  had  happened  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  !  Harry  Clavering  had 
led  thus  with  the  father  within  a  few  hours  of  the  moment  in  which 
two  had  stood  together  over  the  grave  of  that  fitther^s  only  child  I 
I  he  dioi:^ht  of  this  while  he  walked  across  the  park  he  became  sick  at 
How  vile,  wretched  and  miserable  was  the  world  around  him  I 
terribly  vicious  were  the  people  with  whom  he  was  dealing !  And 
amid  he  think  of  himself,-— of  himself,  who  was  engaged  to  Florence 
I,  and  engaged  also,  as  he  certainly  was,  to  Lady  Ongar?  Even 
had  rebuked  him  for  his  treachery  to  Florence  ;  but  what 
[^laiAUs  cousin  have  said  had  he  known  all  ?  And  then  what  good  had 
'ke'fai*, — or  rather  what  evil  had  he  not  done?  In  his  attempt  on 
;liUfaf  Lady  Clavering  had  he  not,  in  truth,  interfered  without  proper 
and  fairly  laid  himself  open  to  anger  from  his  cousin  ?  Ajid  he 
Itlat  he  had  been  an  ass,  a  &ol,  a  conceited  ass,  thinking  that  he  conld 
good,  when  his  interference  could  be  efficacious  only  for  eviL 
could  he  not  have  held  his  tongue  when  Sir  Hugh  came  in,  instead 
making  that  vain  suggestion  as  to  Lady  Clavering?  But  even  this 
was  but  an  addition  to  the  great  trouble  that  overwhelmed  him. 
was  he  to  escape  the  position  which  he  had  made  for  himself  in 
to  Lady  Ougar  7  Aa  he  had  left  London  he  had  promised  to 
that  he  would  ATrite  to  her  that  same  night  and  tell  her  every* 
Amg  as  to  Florence ;  but  the  night  had  passed,  and  the  next  day  was 
f  leuly  gone,  and  no  such  letter  had  been  written. 

As  he  sat  with  his  father  that  evening,  he  told  the  story  of  his 
fUDcl  with  his  cousin.  His  &ther  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  raised 
^  ^ebrows.  *'  You  are  a  bolder  man  than  I  am,"  he  said.  ^*  I 
MiMy  should  not  have  dared  to  advise  Hugh  as  to  what  he  should 
^  with  hi»  wife." 

^But  I  did  not  advise  him.     I  only  said  that  I  had  been  talking  to 
kr  about  it.     If  he  were  to  say  to  you  that  he  had  been  recommending 
■J  mother  to  do  this  or  that,  you  would  not  take  it  amiss  ?  " 
^*But  Hn^  is  a  peculiar  man." 

"No  man  has  a  right  to  be  peculiar.  Every  man  is  bound  to  accept 
*idi  mage  ai  ia  customary  in  the  world.'* 

"'  I  don't  suppose  that  it  will  signify  much,"  said  the  rector.  "  To 
■ve  jour  cousin's  doors  barred  against  you,  either  here  or  in  London, 
till  not  injure  you." 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  will  not  injure  me ;  but  I  do  not  wi^  you  to  think  tiiat 
I  hive  been  imrMBOoabla.!' 
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The  nigbt  went  by  and  so  did  the  next  day,  and  still  the  letter  did  not 
get  itself  written.     On  the  third  morning  after  the  fonenl  he  heard  diat 
Sir  Hugh  had  gone  away;  but  he,  of  course,  did  not  go  up  to  the  hoom, 
remembering  well  that  he  had  been  warned  by  the  master  not  to  do  so  at  j 
the  master's  absence.     His  mother,  however,  went  to  Lady  dayering,  iad| 
some  intercourse  between  the  families  was  renewed.     He  had  int^ed  l» ) 
stay  but  one  day  after  the  funeral,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  itil  I 
at  the  rectory.     It  was  Whitsuntide  he  said,  and  he  might  as  well  tib 
his  holiday  as  he  was  down  there.     Of  course  they  were  glad  that  h'' 
should  remain  with  them,  but  they  did  not  fail  to  perceiye  that  tinqgi 
with  him  were  not  altogether  right;  nor  had  Fanny  failed  to  penoil 
that  he  had  not  once  mentioned  Florence's  name  since  he  had  been  at  Al 
rectory. 

''Harry,"  she  said,  ''there  is  nothing  wrong  between  you  aat] 
Florence  ?  " 

''  Wrong  1  what  should  there  be  wrong  ?  What  do  you  mean  hf 
wrong?"  i 

''  I  had  a  letter  from  her  to-day  and  she  asks  where  you  are." 

<<  Women  expect  such  a  lot  of  letter- writing  I  But  I  have  been  n> . 
miss  I  know.  I  got  out  of  my  business  way  of  doing  things  when  I  cm^ 
down  here  and  have  neglected  it.  Do  you  write  to  her  to-morrow,  adi! 
tell  her  that  she  shall  hear  from  me  directly  I  get  back  to  town." 

"  But  why  should  you  not  write  to  her  from  here  ?  " 

''  Because  I  can  get  you  to  do  it  for  me." 

Fanny  felt  that  this  was  not  at  all  like  a  lover,  and  not  at  all  like 
a  lover  as  her  brother  had  been.     While  Florence  had  been  at  Clav 
he  had  been  most  constant  with  his  letters,  and  Fanny  had  often 
Florence  boast  of  them  as  being  perfect  in  their  way.     She  did  not 
anything  farther  at  the  present  moment,  but  she  knew  that  things  vot^ 
not  altogether  right.     Things  were  by  no  means  right.     He  had  wiittn 
neither  to  Lady  Ongar  nor  to  Florence,  and  the  longer  he  put  off  the  tide 
the  more  burdensome  did  it  become.     He  was  now  telling  himself  that  be 
would  write  to  neither  till  he  got  back  to  London. 

On  the  day  before  he  went,  there  came  to  him  a  letter  from  Stratton. 
Fanny  was  with  him  when  he  received  it,  and  observed  that  he  put  it  int» 
his  pocket  without  opening  it.  In  his  pocket  he  carried  it  unopened  h^ 
the  day,  till  he  was  ashamed  of  his  own  weakness.  At  last,  almost  is 
despair  with  himself,  he  broke  the  seal  and  forced  himself  to  read  it- 
There  was  nothing  in  it  that  need  have  alarmed  him.  It  contained  hardly 
a  word  that  was  intended  for  a  rebuke. 

"I  wonder  why  you  should  have  been  two  whole  weeks  withoat 
writing,"  she  said.  ''  It  seems  so  odd  to  me,  because  you  have  spoilt 
me  by  your  customary  goodnea^.  I  know  that  other  men  when  tbej  ^ 
engaged  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  constant  letter-writing.  E^ 
Theodore,  who  according  to  Cecilia  is  perfect,  wotdd  not  write  to  her 
then  very  often ;  and  now,  when  he  is  away,  his  letters  are  only  thre* 
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aes.  I  sappose  you  are  teaching  me  not  to  be  exacting.  If  so,  I  will 
IflB  the  rod  like  a  good  child ;  but  I  feel  it  the  more  because  the  lesson 
18  not  come  soon  enough." 

Then  she  went  on  in  her  usual  strain,  telling  him  of  what  she  had 
DDe,  what  she  had  read,  and  what  she  had  thought.  There  was  no 
Mpicion  in  her  letter,  no  fear,  no  hint  at  jealousy.  And  she  should 
wt  no  further  cause  for  jealousy  I  One  of  the  two  must  be  sacrificed, 
id  it  was  most  fitting  that  Julia  should  be  the  sacrifice.  Julia  should 
e  sacrificed, — Julia  and  himself!  But  still  he  could  not  write  to 
lorence  till  he  had  written  to  Julia.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
ad  soft,  pretty,  loving  words  to  one  woman  while  the  other  was  still 
igsrding  him  as  her  afiianced  lover. 

^  Was  your  letter  from  Florence  this  morning  ?  "  Fanny  asked  him. 

"Yes;  it  was." 

"  Had  she  received  mine  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  Of  course  she  had.  If  you  sent  it  by  post  of  course 
^  got  it" 

"She  might  have  mentioned  it,  perhaps." 

"I  daresay  she  did.     I  don't  remember." 

•Well,  Harry ;  you  need  not  be  cross  with  me  because  I  love  the  girl 
liois  going  to  be  your  wife.  You  would  not  like  it  if  I  did  not  care 
about  her." 

"  I  hate  being  called  cross." 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  say  that  I  hated  your  being  cross.  I'm  sure  I 
iB;-Htnd  you  are  going  away  to-morrow,  too.  You  have  hardly  said  a 
lieeword  tame  since  you  have  been  home." 

Harry  tlrew  himself  back  into  a  chair  almost  in  despair.  He  was 
M  enough  a  hypocrite  to  say  nice  words  when  his  heart  within  him 
VII  not  at  ease.     He  could  not  bring  himself  to  pretend  that  things  were 

**If  you  are  in  trouble,  Harry,  I  will  not  go  on  teasing  you." 

'^lam  in  trouble,"  he  said. 

"And  cannot  I  help  you  ?  " 

''No ;  you  cannot  help  me.  No  one  can  help  me.  But  do  not  ask 
•y  questions." 

"Ob,  Harry  !  is  it  about  money?" 

"  No,  no ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  money." 

"  You  have  not  really  quarrelled  with  Florence  ?  " 

'^  No ;  I  have  not  quarrelled  with  her  at  all.  But  I  will  not  answer 
*^  questions.  And,  Fanny,  do  not  speak  of  this  to  my  father  or  mother. 
*  till  be  over  before  long,  and  then,  if  possible,  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Harry,  you  are  not  going  to  fight  with  Hugh  ?  " 

"  Fight  with  Hugh  !  no.  Not  that  I  should  mind  it ;  but  he  is  not 
W  enough  for  that.  If  he  wanted  fighting  done,  he  would  do  it  by 
^y.    But  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind." 

asked    him    no    more  questions,   and    on  the    next    morning 
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he  returned   to  London.     On  his  table  he  found  a  note  w] 
once  knew  to  be  &om  Lady  Ongar,  and  which  had   come 
aflemoon. 

<<  Ck>me  to  me  at  once  ; — at  once."     That  was  vAl  that  the 
tained. 


CHAPTEB  XXm. 

CuMBERLY  Lane  without  the  Mud. 

Fanny  Clavering,  while  she  was  inquiring  of  her  brother 
troubles,  had  not  been  without  troubles  of  her  own.  For  some 
she  had  been  aware, — almost  aware, — that  Mr.  Saul's  love  was 
the  things  that  were  past.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  t 
tion  on  her  part  was  altogether  an  unalloyed  trouble,  or  that  t] 
have  been  no  faint  touch  of  sadness,  of  silent  melancholy  aboi] 
it  been  otherwise.  But  Mr.  Saul  was  imdoubtedly  a  trouble  tc 
Mr.  Saul  with  his  love  in  activity  would  be  more  trouble 
Mr.  Saul  with  his .  love  in  abeyance.  ''  It  would  be  madness 
him  or  in  me,"  Fanny  had  said  to  herself  very  often  ;  "  he  has 
ling  in  the  world."  But  she  thought  no  more  in  these  di 
awkwardness  of  his  gait,  or  of  his  rusty  clothes,  or  his  abstracts 
and  for  his  doings  as  a  clergyman  her  admiration  had  become 
Her  mother  saw  something  of  all  this,  and  cautioned  her ;  bi 
demure  manner  deceived  Mrs.  Clavering.  "  Oh,  mamma,  o 
know  that  anything  of  the  kind  must  be  impossible ;  and  I  a 
does  not  think  of  it  liimself  any  longer."  When  sbe  had 
Mrs.  Clavering  had  believed  that  it  was  all  right  The  reade 
suppose  that  Fanny  had  been  a  hypocrite.  There  had  been  nc 
in  her  words  to  her  mother.  At  that  moment  the  conv: 
Mr.  Saul's  love  was  not  among  past  events  had  not  reached  h 
regarded  herself,  she  was  quite  sincere  when  she  said  that  anytl 
kind  must  be  impossible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Florence  Burton  had  advised  ]\ 
try  again,  and  that  Mr.  Saul  had  resolved  that  he  would  do  so,— 
also,  that  should  he  try  in  vain  he  must  leave  Clavering,  and  se 
home.  He  was  a  solemn,  earnest)  thoughtful  man  ;  to  whom  sue 
as  this  was  a  phase  of  life  very  serious,  caufing  infinite  prese 
nay,  causing  tribulation,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  capable  of  causi 
joy.  From  day  to  day  he  went  about  his  work,  seeing  her 
ministrations  almost  daily.  And  never  during  these  days  did 
word  to  her  of  his  love,^ — never  since  tJiat  day  in  which  he  h 
pleaded  his  cause  in  the  muddy  lane.  To  no  one  but  Floren 
had  he  since  spoken  of  it,  and  Florence  had  certainly  been  t 
trust ;  but,  notwithstanding  aU  that,  Fanny'a  oonviatian  was  to 
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loe  bad  oomiBelled  Mr.  Saul  to  try  again,  and  Mr.  Saul  was 
to  make  the  attempt ;  but  lie  was  a  man  who  allowed  himself  to 
0^  in  a  hnny.  He  thonght  much  of  the  matter  before  he  ootdd 
imadf  to  neeur  to  the  subject ;  doubting,  sometimes,  whether  he 
right  to  do  so  without  first  speaking  to  Fanny's  father;  doabt- 
jvards,  whether  he  might  not  best  serve  his  cause  by  asking  the 
of  Fanny's  mother.  But  he  resolved  at  last  that  he  would 
1  himself  alone.  As  to  the  rector,  if  his  suit  to  Fanny  were  a 
ast  Mr.  Clarering  as  Fanny's  fiither,  that  &ult  had  been  already 
L  But  Mr.  Saul  would  not  admit  to  himself  that  it  was  a 
fancy  that  he  considered  himself  to  have,  as  a  gentleman,  a 
idreas  himself  to  any  lady  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  close 
I  fimcy  that  he  ignored  all  want  of  worldly  preparation, — ^nerer 
ment  attempting  to  place  himself  on  a  footing  with  men  who 
ler  than  himself,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  brighter,  but  still 
nself  to  be  in  no  way  lower  than  they.  If  any  woman  so  lived 
r  that  she  thought  his  line  better  than  their  line,  it  was  open  to 
i  such  woman  to  join  her  lot  to  his.  If  he  failed,  the  misfortune 
and  the  misfortune,  as  he  well  knew,  was  one  which  it  was  hard 
And  as  to  the  mother,  though  he  had  learned  to  love  Mrs. 
dearly, — appreciating  her  kindness  to  all  those  around  her,  her 
>  her  husband,  her  solicitude  in  the  parish,  all  her  genuine  good- 
he  was  averse  to  trust  to  her  for  any  part  of  his  success, 
[r.  Saul  was  no  knight,  though  he  had  nothing  knightly  about 
gh  he  was  a  poor  curate  in  very  rusty  clothes  and  with  manner 
unfitted  for  much  communion  with  the  outer  world,  still  he  had 
that  the  spoil  which  he  desired  to  win  should  be  won  by  his 
r,  and  that  his  triumph  would  lose  half  its  glory  if  it  were  not 
by  his  own  prowess.  He  was  no  coward,  either  in  such  matter 
in  any  other.  When  circumstances  demanded  that  he  should 
could  speak  his  mind  finely,  with  manly  vigour,  and  sometimes 
at  a  certain  manly  grace. 

lid  Fanny  know  that  it  was  coming  ?  She  did  know  it,  though 
id  nothing  to  her  beyond  his  usual  pari^  communications.  He 
with  her  in  the  two  schools  ;  oflen  returned  with  her  in  the 
ing  evenings  along  the  lane  that  led  back  to  the  rectory  from 
'  Green  ;  oflen  inspected  with  her  the  little  amounts  of  parish 
and  entries  of  pence  collected  from  such  parents  as  could  pay. 
ever  reverted  to  that  other  subject.  But  yet  Fanny  knew  that  it 
Dgy  and  when  she  had  questioned  Harry  about  his  troubles  she 
thinking  also  of  her  own. 

I  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  spring  was  giving  way  to  the 
nmer  almost  before  the  spring  had  itself  arrived.  It  is  so,  I 
.  these  latter  years.  The  sharpness  of  March  prolongs  itself 
ixough  April ;  and  then,  while  we  are  still  hoping  for  the  spring, 
is  upon  us  suddenly  a  bright^  dangerous^  delioioua  gleam  cf 
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summer.      The  lane  from  Gmnberly  Green  was  no  longer  muddj,  and 
Fanny  could  go  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  parsonage  and  her 
ciistant   school   without  that   wading  for  which  fbminine  apparel  is  80 
unsuited.     One  evening,  just  as  she  had  finished  her  work,  Mr.  Saul's 
head  appeared  at  the  school-door,  and  he  asked  her  whether  she  were 
about  to  return  home.     As  soon  as  she  saw  his  eye  and  heard  his  voice, 
she  feared  that  the  day  was  come.     She  was  prepared  with  no  new 
answer,  and  could  only  give  the  answer  that  she  had  given  before.     She 
had  always  told  herself  that  it  was  impossible  ;  and  as  to  all  other  ques- 
tions, about  her  own  heart  or  such  like,  she  had  put  such  questions  away 
from  her  as  being  unnecessary,  and,  perhaps,  unseemly.     The  thing  was 
impossible,  and  should  therefore  be  put  away  out  of  thought,  as  a  matter 
completed  and  at  an  end.     But  now  the  time  was  come,  and  she  almost 
wished  that  she  had  been  more  definite  in  her  own  resolutions. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Saul,  I  have  just  done." 

"  I  will  walk  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me."  Then  Fanny  spoke  soine 
words  of  experienced  wisdom  to  two  or  three  girls,  in  order  that  she  migbt 
show  to  them,  to  him,  and  to  herself  that  she  was  quite  collected.  She 
lingered  in  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  very  wise  and  veiy  expe- 
rienced. "  I  am  quite  ready  now,  Mr.  Saul."  So  sapng,  she  came  forth 
upon  the  green  lane,  and  he  followed  her. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  little  way,  and  then  he  asked  her 
some  question  about  Florence  Burton.  Fanny  told  him  that  she  had  heard 
fix>m  Stratton  two  days  since,  and  that  Florence  was  well. 

"  I  liked  her  very  much,"  said  Mr.  Saul. 

'^  So  did  we  all.  She  is  coming  here  again  in  the  autumn ;  so  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  you  see  her  again." 

"  How  that  may  be  I  cannot  tell,  but  if  you  see  her  that  will  be  of 
more  consequence." 

"  We  shall  all  see  her,  of  course." 

"  It  was  here,  in  this  lane,  that  I  was  with  her  last,  and  wished 
her  good-by.  She  did  not  tell  you  ■  of  my  having  parted  with  her, 
then?" 

"  Not  especially,  that  I  remember." 

"  Ah,  you  would  have  remembered  if  she  had  told  you ;  but  she  was 
quite  right  not  to  tell  you."  Fanny  was  now  a  little  confused,  so  that  she 
could  not  exactly  calculate  what  all  this  meant.  Mr.  Saul  walked  on  by 
her  side,  and  for  some  momenta  nothing  was  said.  After  a  while  he 
recurred  again  to  his  parting  from  Florence.  "  I  asked  her  advice  on 
that  occasion,  and  she  gave  it  me  clearly, — with  a  clear  purpose  and  an 
assured  voice.  I  like  a  person  who  will  do  that.  You  are  sure  then  that 
you  are  getting  the  truth  out  of  your  friend,  even  if  it  be  a  simple  negative, 
or  a  refusal  to  give  any  reply  to  the  question  asked." 

'^  Florence  Burton  is  always  clear  in  what  she  says." 

"  I  had  asked  her  if  she  thought  that  I  might  venture  to  hope  for  a 
more  favourable  answer  if  I  urged  my  suit  to  you  again." 
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^"She    c4kiinot  have  said   yes  to  that,  Mr.  Saul  i  she  caimot  have 
8  ao !  " 

"  She  did  Dot  do  so.  She  simply  bade  me  atk  yourself.  And  ahe 
KM  tight.  Oa  auch  a  matter  tliere  ia  no  one  to  whom  I  can  with  pro- 
priety address  myself,  but  to  yourself.  Therefore  I  now  ask  you  the 
liLnaiion,     May  I  yenture  to  have  any  hope  ?" 

His  voice  was  so  solemn,  and  there  iras  so  much  of  eager  serioustiesa 
b  his  lace  that  Fanny  coald  not  bring  herself  to  answer  him  with 
.'L.LkDess.  The  answer  that  was  in  her  mind  was  in  truth  this :  "  How 
-n  you  ask  me  lo  try  to  love  a  man  who  has  but  seventy  pounds  a  year 
:-:  the  world,  while  I  myself  have  notiiiug  ?  "     But  there  was  eomething 

Ib  hi*  demeanour, — sometliing  that  was  almost  grand  ia  its  gravity, — 
•hicb  made  it  quite  impossible  that  she  should  spi^k  to  him  in  that  tone. 
But  be,  having  asked  his  question,  wailed  for  an  answer;  and  she  van 
■■M  aware  that  the  longer  she  delayed  it,  the  weaker  became  the  ground 
.:.nludi  she  was  standing. 

"ll  ia  quite  impossible,"  she  said  at  laat. 

"If  it  really  be  so, — if  you  will  say  again  that  it  is  so  after  hearing 
sie  out  to  an  end,  I  will  desist,  lu  that  case  I  will  desist  and  leave  you, 
— «id  leave  Clavering," 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Saul,  do  not  do  that, — for  papa's  sake,  and  becauxe  of  the 

"  I  would  do  much  for  your  father,  and  as  to  the  parish  I  love  it 

■dl.    I  do  not  think  I  can  rn^ke  you  understand  bow  well  I  love  it.     It 

'■■  ■  uiB  to  me  that  I  can  never  again  have  the  same  feeling  for  any  place 

:  -xt  I   have  for  this.     There  is  not  a  house,  a  field,  a  green  lane,  that 

:ioi  dear  to  me.     It  is  like  a  first  love.     With  some  people  a.  first  love 

i','.  come  BO  strongly  that  it  makes  a  renewal  of  the  passion  impossible." 

:■■-■  Jid  not  say  that  it  would  be  so  with  himself,  but  it  seemed  to  her 

ii  he  intended  that  she  should  so  uaderstaud  him. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  leave  Clavering,"  she  said. 

I         "U  you  knew  the  nature  of  my  regard  for  yourself,  you  woidd  aee 

■hf  it  should  be  so.     I  do  not  say  that  there  ought  to  be  any  such 

J     owMHty,     If  I  were  strong  tiiete  would  be  no  such  need.     But  I  am 

»al(, — weak  in  this;  and  I  could  not  hold  myself  under  such  control  as 

»  Kuited  for  the  work  I  have  to  do."     When  he  had  spoken  of  his  love 

til  ihe  place, — for  tlie  parish,  there  had  been  something  of  passion  in  his 

'UgDige;  but  now  in  the  words  which  he  spoke  of  himself  and  of  his 

''(ling  for  her,  he  was  culm  and  reasonable  and  traoquil,  and  talked  of  Ida 

C^  away  from  her  as  be  might  have  talked  had  some  change  of  air 

l^wi  declared  necesitary  for  his  health.     She  I'eU  that  this  was  so,  and 

*u  almost  angry  with  him. 

"  Of  course  you  must  know  what  will  be  best  for  yourself,"  she  said. 
"Yes;  I  know  now  what  I  must  do,  if  such  is  to  be  your  answer.     I 
<»*e  node  np  my  mind  as  lo  that.     I  cannot  remain  at  Clavering,  if 
1  m  told  that  I  may  never  hope  that  you  will  become  my  wife," 
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"  But,  Mr.  Saul " 

'^  Well ;  I  am  listening.  But  before  you  speak,  remember  faoir  all- 
important  jsonr  -warda  will  be  to  me.^' 

*^  No ;  they  canned  be  all-importaot." 

"  Ab  regarda  m  j  present  happmess  and  vest  in  tins  wdrH  liiey  inll 
be  so.  Of  course  I  know  that  nothing  you  can  ny  or  do  will  hurt  me 
beyond  that.  But  you  might  help  me  even  to  that  further  and  greater 
bliss.     Ton  might  help  me^too  in  that,-«-aB  I  also  might  help  yon." 

''But,  Mr.  Saul "  she  began  again,  and  ihen,  ieeling  that  At 

must  go  on,  she  forced  herself  to  utter  words  which  at  the  time  die 
felt  to  be  commonplace.  '*  People  cannot  many  without  an  income. 
Mr.  Fielding  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing  till  he  had  a  liring  nennieil 
to  him." 

'<  But,  independently  of  that,  might  I  hope  ?  "  She  Tentined  ibr  si 
instant  to  glance  at  his  feoe,  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  glisteniDg  witb  a 
wonderful  brightness. 

"  How  can  I  answer  you  further  ?  Is  not  that  reaaon  enough  whj 
such  a  thing  should  not  be  even  discussed  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Clavering,  it  is  not  reason  enough.  If  you  were  to  tdl  me 
that  you  could  never  love  me, — me,  personally, — that  you  could  nefer 
regard  me  with  affection,  that  would  be  reason  why  I  should  desist ; — ^whj 
I  should  abandon  all  my  hope  here,  and  go  away  from  Clavering  fer 
ever.  Nothing  else  can  be  reason  enough.  My  being  poor  ought  not 
to  make  you  throw  me  aside  if  you  loved  me.  If  it  were  so  that  jm 
loved  me,  I  think  you  would  owe  it  me  to  say  so,  let  me  be  ever  le 
poor." 

"  I  do  not  like  you  the  less  because  you  are  poor." 

'^  But  do  you  like  me  at  all?  Can  you  bring  yourself  to  love  me! 
Would  you  make  the  efibrt  if  I  had  such  an  income  as  you  thought  neces- 
sary ?  If  I  had  such  riches,  could  you  teach  yourself  to  regard  me  tf 
him  whom  you  were  to  love  better  than  all  the  world  beside  ?  I  call  upon 
you  to  answer  me  that  question  truly ;  and  if  you  tell  me  that  it  could  be 
so,  I  will  not  despair,  and  I  will  not  go  away." 

As  he  said  this  they  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road  which  brought  ihe 
parsonage  gate  within  their  view.    Fanny  knew  that  shfe  would  leave  hitf^ 
there  and  go  in  alone,  but  she  knew  also  that  she  must  say  somethiD^ 
further  to  him  before  she  could  thus  escape.     She  did  not  wiah  to  giv^ 
him  an  assurance  of  her  positive  indifference  to  him, — and  still  less  did  sb^ 
wish  to  tell  him  that  he  might  hope.     It  could  not  be  possible  that  sac^ 
an  engagement  should  be  approved  by  her  &ther,  nor  could  she  briri^ 
herself  to  think  that  she  could  be  quite  contented  with  a  lover  such  ^^ 
Mr.  Saul.     When  he  had  first  proposed  to  her  she  had  almost  ridical^^ 
his  proposition  in  her  heart.    Even  now  there  was  something  in  it  thf^-'' 
was  almost  ridiculous ; — and  yet  there  was  something  in  it  also  that  louche<^ 
her  as  being  gubHme.    The  man  was  honest,  good,  and  true, — perhaps  ii^ 
best  and  truest  man  that  she  had  ever  joxown.     She  cauid  not  bring  her  ^ 
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self  to  say  to  him  any  word  that  should  banish  him  for  ever  from  the  place 
he  loved  so  well. 

"  If  you  knew  your  own  heart  well  enough  to  answer  me,  you  should 
do  so,"  he  went  on  to  say.  "  If  you  do  not,  say  so,  and  I  will  be  content 
to  wait  your  own  time." 

^'  It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Saul,  that  you  ehould  not  think  of  this  any 
more. 

"  No,  MisB  Clavering ;  that  would  not  be  better, — not  for  me ;  for  it 
would  prove  me  to  be  utterly  heartless.  I  am  not  heartless.  I  love  you 
dearly.  I  will  not  say  that  I  cannot  live  without  you ;  but  it  is  my  one 
great  hope  as  regards  this  world,  that  I  should  have  you  at  some  future 
day  aa  -raj  own.  It  may  be  that  I  am  too  prone  to  hope ;  but  surely,  if 
tfait  were  altogether  beyond  hope,  you  would  have  foimd  words  to  tell 
me  00  by  this  time."  They  had  now  come  to  the  gateway,  and  he  paused 
aa  the  put  her  trembling  hand  upon  the  latch. 
**  I  cannot  say  more  to  you  now,"  she  said. 

'Then  let  it  be  so.  But,  Miss  Clavering,  I  shall  not  leave  this  place 
till  you  have  said  more  than  that.  And  I  will  speak  the  truth  to  you, 
even  though  it  may  offend  you.  I  have  more  of  hope  now  than  I  have 
ercr  had  before, — ^more  hope  that  you  may  possibly  learn  to  love  me.  In 
I  few  days  I  will  ask  you  again  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  upon 
the  subject  to  yotu*  father.  Now  I  will  say  farewell,  and  may  God  bless 
you ;  and  remember  this, — that  my  only  earthly  wish  and  ambition  is  in 
jonr  hands."  Then  he  went  on  his  way  towards  his  own  lodgings,  and  she 
entered  the  parsonage  garden  by  herself. 

What  should  she  now  do,  and  how  shotdd  she  carry  herself?     She 

would  have  gone  to  her  mother   at  once,  were  it  not  that  she  could 

not  resolve  what  words  she   would  speak  to  her  mother.      When  her 

ttothcr  should  ask  her  how  she  regarded  the  man,  in  what  way  should 

ibe  answer  that  question  ?     She  could  not  tell   herself  that  she  loved 

Mr.  Saul ;  and  yet,  if  she  surely  did  not  love  him, — if  such  love  were 

impossible, — ^why  had  she  not  said  as  much  to  him  ?     We,  however,  may 

iedare  that  that  inclination  to  ridicule  his  passion,  to  think  of  him  as  a 

man  who  had  no  right  to  love,  was  gone  for  ever.     She  conceded  to  him 

dearlj  that  right,  and  knew  that  he  bad  exercised  it  well.    She  knew  that 

^  was  good  and  true,  and  honest,  and  recognized  in  him  also  manly 

courage  and  spirited  resolution.     She  would  not  tell  herself  that  it  was 

^ipovible  that  she  should  love  him. 

She  went  up  at  last  to  her  room  doubting,  unhappy,  and  ill  at  ease. 
To  have  such  a  secret  long  kept  from  her  mother  would  make  her  life 
^endurable  to  her.  But  she  felt  that,  in  speaking  to  her  mother,  only 
<^e  aspect  of  the  affair  would  be  possible.  Even  though  she  loved  him, 
'^^  could  she  marry  a  curate  whose  only  income  was  seventy  pounds 
•yeat? 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The   Eussian   Spy. 

When  the  baby  died  at  Clavering  Park,  somebodj  hinted  that  Sir  Hngh 
would  certainly  quarrel  with  his  brother  as  soon  as  Archie  should  become 
the  father  of  a  presumptive  heir  to  the  title  and  proper^.  That  sach 
would  be  the  case  those  who  best  knew  Sir  Hugh  would  not  doubt 
That  Archie  should  have  that  of  which  he  himself  had  been  robbed,  woqld 
of  itself  be  enough  to  make  him  hate  Archie.  But,  nevertheless,  at  this 
present  time,  he  continued  to  instigate  his  brother  in  that  matter  of  the 
proposed  marriage  with  Lady  Ongar.  Hugh,  as  well  as  others,  felt  thtt 
Archie^s  prospects  were  now  improved,  and  that  he  could  demand  the 
hand  of  a  wealthy  lady  with  more  of  seeming  propriety  than  would  hsve 
belonged  to  such  a  proposition  while  the  poor  child  was  living.  No  one 
would  understand  this  better  than  Lady  Ongar,  who  knew  so  well  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  family.  The  day  after  the  funeral  the  two  broUien 
returned  to  London  together,  and  Hugh  spoke  his  mind  in  the  railwaj 
carriage.  ''  It  will  be  no  good  for  you  to  hang  on  about  Bolton  Street,  off 
and  on,  as  though  she  were  a  girl  of  seventeen,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  quite  up  to  that,"  said  Archie.  "  I  must  let  her  know  Fm  there 
of  course.     I  understand  all  that.'' 

"  Then  why  don't  you  do  it  ?  I  thought  you  meant  to  go  to  her  at 
once  when  we  were  talking  about  it  before  in  London." 

"  So  I  did  go  to  her,  and  got  on  with  her  very  well,  too,  considering 
that  I  hadn't  been  there  long  when  another  woman  came  in." 

"  But  you  didn't  tell  her  what  you  had  come  about  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  exactly.  You  see  it  doesn't  do  to  pop  at  once  to  a  widow 
like  her.  Ongar,  you  know,  hasn't  been  dead  six  months.  One  hs  to 
be  a  little  delicate  in  these  things." 

"  Believe  me,  Archie,  you  had  better  give  up  all  notions  of  being 
delicate,  and  tell  her  what  you  want  at  once, — plainly  and  fairly,  ^ou 
may  be  sure  that  she  will  not  think  of  her  former  husband,  if  jo^ 
don't." 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  think  about  him  at  all." 

"  Who  was  the  woman  you  say  was  there  ?  " 

"  That  little  Frenchwoman, — the  sister  of  the  man  ; — Sophie  she  calls 
her.     Sophie  Gordeloup  is  her  name.     They  are  bosom  friends." 

"  The  sister  of  that  count  ?  " 

'<  Yes ;  his  sister.  Such  a  woman  for  talking !  She  said  ever  so 
much  about  your  keeping  Hermione  down  in  the  country." 

"The  devil  she  did.  What  business  was  that  of  hers?  That  i* 
Julia's  doing." 

"  Well ;  no,  I  don't  think  so.  Julia  didn't  say  a  word  about  it  ^ 
fact,  I  don't  know  how  it  came  up.    But  you  never  heard  such  a  wom^ 


0  talk, — an  ugtyi  old,  liideoue  little  creature !     But  the  two  are  always 
ogeiher." 

"  If  you  don't  take  care  jou'll  Gttd  that  Julia  is  married  to  tliQ  count 
irhile  you  are  thinking  about  it." 

Then  Archie  began  to  consider  whether  he  might  not  as  well  tell  hia 

bntlier  of  liis  present  scheme  with  reference  to  Juiia.     Having  discusaed 

ibe   matter   at  great  length  with  hia   confidential  friend,  CaptJiin  Boodle, 

he  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  safest  course  would  be  to  bribe 

Madame   Gordeloup,  and  creep    into  Julia's  favour   by  that  lady's  aid. 

Kow,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  was  about  at   once  to  play  that  game, 

md  had  already  provided  himself  wiih  funds  for  the  purpose.    The  parting 

with  ready  money  was  a  grievous  thing  to  Archie,  though  in  this  case  the 

miHry  would  be  somewhat  palliated  by  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  bonS  fide 

(^eating  transaction.     He  would  be  lessening  the  odda  against  himself  by 

»  jiiidons  hedging  of  his  bets.     "  You  muat  stand  to  lose  something 

ihnyi  by  the  horse  you  mean  to  win,"  Doodles  had  said  to  him,  and 

Atdeife  bad  recognized   the  propriety  of  the  remark.      He  Imd,  tlierefore, 

nitli  Kmo  difHculty,  provided  himself  with  funds,  and  was  prepared  to 

wt  iboat    his   hedging   operations   as  soon  as  he  could   find   Madame 

Godcloup  on  his  return   to  London.     He   had   already  ascertained   her 

i^me  through  Doodles,  and  had  aacertaiued  by  the  unparalleled  acuteness 

(lliit  friend  that  the  1a<ty  was — a  Russian  spy.     It  would  have  been 

teimifid  to  have  seen  Archie's  face  when  this  information  was  whispered 

inlo  hia  ear,  in  private,  at  tho  club.     It  was  as  thoiigh  he  had  then  been 

-  i<:  acqu^ntcd  with  some  great  turf  secret,  unknown  to  the  sporting  ivorld 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  no ; — by  George,  is  she  ?  " 

I'lie  same  story  had  been  told  everywhere  in  London  of  the  little 

:  ifin  for  the  last  half  dozen  years,  whether  truly  or  untruly  I  am  not 

i^ired  to  say;  but  it  had  not  hitherto  reached  Archie  Clavering  ;  and 

\  on  hearing  it,  he  felt  that  he  was  becoming  a  participator  in  the 

jiMl  diplomatic  secrets  of  Europe. 

"  By  George,"  said  he,  "  is  she  really  1 " 

Auil  his  respect  for  the  little  woman  rose  a  thousand  per  cent. 

"That's  what  she  is,"  said  Doodles,  "  and  it's  a  doosed  fine  thing  for 

1  )*'',yDu  know  !     Of  course  you  can  make  her  safe,  and  that  will  be 
I  ^oyihing." 

Archie  resolved  at  once  that  he  would  use  the  great  advantage  which 

I  ramce  and  the  ingenuity  of  hia  friend  had  thrown  in  his  way ;  but  that 

I  "Kewiiy  of  putting  money  in  his  purse  was  a  sore  grievance  to  him,  and 

"  "Kurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  grand  tJiing  if  he  could  induce 

'^rciher  to  help  him  in  tliia  special  matter.     If  he  could  only  make 

':h  eee  tlie  immense  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  Knesian  spy, 

'icli  could  hardly  avoid  contributing  to  the  expense, — of  counc  on  the 

'"ilerttanding  that  all  such  moneys  were  to  be  repaid  when  tho  Ruasiau 

^ '  *ork  had  been  brought  to  n  successful  result.    Russian  spy  !    There 
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was  in  the  very  aoand  of  the  words  something  so  channing  that  it 
made  Archie  in  love  with  the  outlay.  A  female  Russian  spy  too  I 
Gordeloup  certainly  retained  but  very  few  of  the  charms  of  worn 
nor  had  her  presence  as  a  lady  affected  Archie  with  any  special  pleasi] 
yet  he  felt  infinitely  more  pleased  with  the  affair  than  he  woald  ha' 
had  she  been  a  man  spy.  The  intrigue  was  deeper.  Hia  s^iae  of 
in  the  mysterious  wickedness  of  the  thing  was  enhanced  by  an  ad 
spice.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  employ  the  services  of  a  ] 
Russian  lady-spy  in  his  love-affairs  1  As  he  thought  of  it  in  all  its  b< 
he  felt  that  he  was  almost  a  Talleyrand,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  Palmerst 

Should  he  tell  his  brother?  If  he  could  represent  the  mi 
such  a  light  to  his  brother  as  to  induoe  Hugh  to  produce  the  fa 
purchasiDg  the  spy^s  services,  the  whole  thing  would  be  complete 
completeness  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  But  he  doubted.  Hu 
a  hard  man, — a  hard,  imimaginative  man,  and  might  possibiy  alti 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  Russian  spy.  Hugh  believed  in  little  be 
he  himself  saw,  and  usually  kept  a  very  firm  grasp  upon  his  money 

''  That  Madame  Gordeloup  is  always  with  Julia,"  Archie  said, 
the  way,  as  it  were,  before  he  told  his  plan. 

"  Of  course  she  will  help  her  brother's  views." 

*^  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Some  of  these  foreign  women  aii 
other  women  at  all.     They  go  deeper; — a  doosed  sight  deeper." 

"  Into  men's  pockets,  you  mean." 

''  They  play  a  deep  game  altogether.     What  do  you  suppose 
now?"     This  question  Archie  asked  in  a  whisper,  bending   hii 
forward  towards  his  brother,  though  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  cj 
with  them. 

''  What  she  is  ?  A  thief  of  some  kind  probably.  I've  no  doul 
up  to  any  roguery." 

"  She's  a — ^Russian  spy." 

'*  Oh,  I've  heard  of  that  for  the  last  dozen  years.  All  the  u{ 
Frenchwomen  in  London  are  Russian  spies,  according  to  what  peopl 
but  the  Russians  know  how  to  use  their  money  better  than  that.  I 
employ  spies,  they  employ  people  who  can  spy  something." 

Archie  felt  this  to  be  cruel, — ^very  cruel,  but  he  said  nothing  f 
about  it  His  brother  was  stupid,  pigheaded,  obstinate,  and 
unfitted  by  nature  for  affairs  of  intrigue.  It  was,  alas,  certain  th 
brother  would  provide  no  money  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  h 
projected  ;  but,  thinking  of  this,  he  found  some  consolation  i 
reflection  that  Hugh  would  not  be  a  participator  with  him  in  his 
secret.  When  he  should  have  bought  the  Russian  spy,  he  and  D 
would  rejoice  together  in  privacy  without  any  third  confederate.  I 
viri  might  be  very  well ;  Archie  also  had  heard  of  triumviri ;  bi 
were  company,  and  three  were  none.  Thus  he  consoled  himself  wh 
pigheaded  brother  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  Russian  spy. 

There  waa  nothing  more  said  between  them  in  the  nulwaj  cai 


compliments  to  Madame  Gk>rdeloiip, 

I  Mtf  mM,  upon  ber  to-morrow  morning  at  twelve  o^dock,  ii 

II  be  oonvenient.     Captain  ClaveriDg  is  desirous  of  consulting 
rdeloup  on  an  affair  of  much  importance."     **  Consult  me  I  *' 

to  herself,  when  she  got  the  letter.    "  For  what  should  he 
It  is  that  stupid  man  I  saw  with  Julie.     Ah,  well ;  never 

stupid  man  shall  come."  The  commissioner,  therefore,  who 
he  letter  to  Mount  Street,  returned  to  the  club  with  a  note 
adame  Gordeloup  expressed  her  willingness  to  undergo  the 
Brview.  Archie  felt  that  the  letter, — a  letter  from  a  Russian 
d  positivelj  to  himself, — gave  him  already  diplomatic  rank, 
it  as  a  treasure  in  his  breastcoat-pocket. 
became  necessary  that  he  and  his  friend  should  discuss  the 
nrhich  the  Spy  should  be  managed.  Doodles  had  his  mis- 
;  Archie  would  be  awkward,  and  almost  angered  his  friend 
ition  of  his  cautions.  "  You  mustn't  chock  your  money  at 
m  know,"  said  Doodles. 

irse  not ;   but  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  slip  the  notes  into 
with  a  little  pressure  perhaps." 
Id  be  better  to  leave  them  near  her  on  the  table." 
a  think  so  ?  " 

8  ;  a  great  deal.     It's  always  done  in  that  way." 
srhaps  she  wouldn't  see  them,— or  wouldn't  know  where  they 

r  alone  for  that." 

must  make  her  understand  what  I  want  of  her, — ^in  retam, 
I  ain't  going  to  give  her  twenty  pounds  for  nothing.^' 
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''I  do  like  people,"  said  he,  ''who  understand  what's  what 
mistake." 

"  But  even  with  her  you  must  be  very  careful." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  that's  a  matter  of  course." 

"  When  I  was  declaring  for  the  last  time  that  she  would  f 
grateful  friend,  just  at  the  word  grateful,  I  would  put  down  the  f 
on  the  table,  smoothing  them  with  my  hand  like  that."  Thei 
acted  the  part,  putting  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  word  gi 
he  went  through  the  smoothing  ceremony  with  two  or  three 
club  notepaper.  "  That's  your  game,  you  may  be  sure.  If 
them  into  her  hand  she  may  feel  herself  obliged  to  pretend  to  I 
but  she  can't  be  angry  simply  because  you  put  your  money  on  1 
Do  you  see  that,  old  fellow  ?  "  Archie  declared  that  he  did  s€ 
plainly.  '*  If  she  does  not  choose  to  undertake  the  job,  she'll  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  left  something  behind  you." 

"  But  there's  no  fear  of  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say.  Her  hands  may  be  full,  you  know,  or  she  n 
you  don't  go  high  enough." 

"  But  I  mean  to  tip  her  again,  of  course." 

''  Again  !  I  should  think  so.  I  suppose  she  must  have  about 
of  hundred  before  the  end  of  next  month  if  she's  to  do  any  goo< 
a  bit  you'll  be  able  to  explain  that  she  shall  have  a  sum  down  ^ 
marriage  has  come  off." 

''  She  won't  take  the  money  and  do  nothing ;  will  she  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  they  never  sell  you  like  that.     It  would  spoil  t 
business  if  they  were  to  play  that  game.     If  you  can  make 
her  while,  she'll  do  the  work  for  you.     But  you  must  be  care 
remember  that."    Archie  shook  his  head,  almost  in  anger,  and  t 
home  for  his  night's  rest. 

On  the  next  morning  he  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  ; 
himself  at  the  door  in  Mount  Street,  exactly  as  the  clock  struc 
He  had  an  idea  that  these  people  were  very  punctilious  as  to  tim 
could  say  but  that  the  French  ambassador  might  have  an  app 
with  Madame  Gordeloup  at  half-past  one, — or  perhaps  some  emis: 
the  Pope !  He  had  resolved  that  he  would  not  take  his  left  gloi 
hand,  and  he  had  thrust  the  notes  in  under  the  palm  of  his  glove, 
he  could  get  at  them  easier  from  there,  should  they  be  wan 
moment,  than  he  could  do  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  knock 
door,  knowing  that  he  trembled  as  he  did  so,  and  felt  considera 
when  he  found  himself  to  be  alone  in  the  room  to  which  he  wa 
He  knew  that  men  conversant  with  intrigues  always  go  to  w( 
their  eyes  open,  and,  therefore,  at  once  he  b^an  to  look  ab 
Could  he  not  put  the  money  into  some  convenient  hiding-place,- 
once  ?  There,  in  one  comer,  was  the  spot  in  which  she  would  sei 
upon  the  8o&.  He  saw  plainly  enough,  as  with  the  eye  of  a  Ta 
the  marks  thereon  of  her  constant  sitting.    So  he  seized  the  m< 
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lace  a  ctalr  suiiable  for  Limself",  aod  cleared  a  few  inchea  on  the  tabia 
ear  to  il,  for  the  Bmoolhing  of  ihe  bank-notes, — feehng,  while  ao 
roploj'ed,  that  he  was  doing  great  things.  He  had  almost  made  up  Lis 
ajnd  lo  slip  one  note  between  ilie  pagea  of  a  book,  not  witli  any  well- 
lefined  plan  ns  to  the  utility  of  Euch  a  measure,  but  because  it  seemed  to 
«  such  a  diplomatic  tiling  to  do  I  But  while  this  grand  idea  was  sdU 
lasluDg  backwards  and  forwards  across  his  brain,  tlie  door  opened,  and  he 
oiwd  himself  in  the  presence  of — the  Huasian  spy. 

Ue  at  once  saw  that  the  Russian  spy  was  very  dirty,  and  that  she 
TCiTB  a  nightcap,  but  he  liked  her  tLu  better  on  (hat  accouat.  A  female 
iiluaiaii  spy  should,  lie  fell,  dilTur  much  in  her  attiie  from  other  women, 
[f  poMible,  she  should  be  an'ayed  in  diamonds,  and  pearl  ear-drops,  with 
n  &ttle  else  upon  her  as  might  be  ;  but  failing  that  costume,  which 
Bught  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  evening  Spy  costume, — a  tumbled 
nightcap,  and  a  dirty  white  wrapper,  old  cloth  slippers,  and  objectionable 
nuiLings  were  just  what  they  should  be. 

"  Ah  1  "    Mid    the    lady,     "  you    ai-e    Cuplaiu    Clavering.        Yes,    I 


"1  am  Captain  Clavering.  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you  at 
Lady  Ongar's." 

"  And  now  you  wish  lo  cojisult  me  on  an  aiFair  of  great  importance. 
Very  welt.  You  may  consult  nie.  IVill  you  sit  down — there."  And 
llailaine  Gor^eloup  indicated  to  him  a  chair  just  opposite  to  herself, 
jDd  far  removed  from  that  convenient  spot  which  Archie  had  prepared 
Ibt  tlie  smoothing  of  the  bank-notes.  Near  to  the  place  now  assigned 
lo  Lim  there  was  no  table  whatever,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  ia  that 
icailioa  be  so  completely  raked  by  the  fire  of  her  keen  eyes,  that  he 
Tould  not  be  able  to  cany  on  liis  battle  upon  good  terms.  In  spite, 
liitrcfoxe,  of  the  lady's  very  plain  inHtruclions,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  the  chair  which  he  had  himself  placed ;  but  it  was  an 
ineffectual  attempt,  for  the  Spy  was  veiy  peremptory  with  him,  "  There, 
Ciptain  Ciavering  ;  tJiere ;  there  ;  you  will  be  best  there."  Then  he 
flidaj  he  waa  bid,  and  seated  liimself,  as  it  were,  quite  out  at  sea,  with 
nudiiag  but  an  ocean  of  carpet  around  him,  and  with  no  possibility  of 
Dunijiulating  his  nolea  except  under  the  raking  fire  of  ^hose  terribly 
«ijMp  ryes.  "And  now,"  auid  JIadame  Gordeloup,  "you  can  conimeuce 
lacuniult  inc.     'VV'liat  is  the  buiuneaa?  " 

Ah;  what  was  the  business?  That  was  now  the  difficulty?  In 
i.'siiig  the  proper  way  of  tendering  the  bank-notes,  I  fear  the  two 
,'-iiii>  bad  foigotten  the  nicest  point  ol'  the  whole  negotiation.  IIow 
-u  ho  to  tell  her  what  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  do  himsellj  and  what  . 

liot  she  was  to  be  required  to  do  Ibr  him?     It  behnved  him  above  all  «j 

lliUigi  not  to  be  awkward  I      'J'Lat  he  remembered.     But  how  not  to   be  I 

•AwBrd !    "  Well !  "  tthe  said ;  and  there  was  something  almost  of  cross-  I 

Kker  tone,     lier  time,  no  doubt,  was  valuable.     The  French  ombaa-  I 

igbt  evea  now  be  coming.     "Well?"  fl 
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"  I  think,  Madame  Gordeloup,  you  know  my  broliher'a  aiflter-in-kv, 
Lady  Ongar  7  " 

/'What,  Julie?  Of  course  I  know  Julie.  Julie  azid  I  axe  dear 
friends." 

"  So  I  supposed.     That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  come  to  yoo." 

"  WeU  ;— weU  ;— well  ?  " 

*'  Lady  Ongar  is  a  person  whom  I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  sod 
for  whom  I  have  a  great, — I  may  say  a  very  deep  regard." 

'^  Ah  !  yes.  What  a  jointure  she  has  1  and  what  a  park  !  Thonsandi 
and  thousands  of  pounds, — and  so  beautiful  I  If  I  was  a  man  I  should 
have  a  very  deep  regard  too.     Yes." 

"  A  most  beautiful  creature ; — is  she  not  ?  " 

'^  Ail ;  if  you  had  seen  her  in  Florence,  as  I  used  to  see  her,  in  tk 
long  summer  evenings  I  Her  lovely  hair  was  all  loose  to  the  wind,  sod 
she  would  sit  hour  after  hour  looking,  oh,  at  the  stars !  Have  yon  seen 
the  stars  in  Italv  ?  " 

Captain  Clavering  couldn't  say  that  he  had,  but  he  had  seen  them 
tmcommon  bright  in  Norway,  when  he  had  been  fishing  there. 

'^  Or  the  moon  ?  "  continued  Sophie,  not  regarding  his  answer. 
"  Ah  ;  that  is  to  live  I  And  he,  her  husband,  the  rich  lord,  he  wit 
dying, — in  a  little  room  just  inside,  you  know.  It  was  very  melancholy, 
Captain  Clavering.  But  when  she  was  looking  at  the  moon,  with  her 
hair  all  dishevelled,"  and  Sophie  put  her  hands  up  to  her  own  dirtj 
nightcap,  '*  she  was  just  like  a  Magdalen  ;  yes,  just  the  same ; — just  tiie 
same." 

The  exact  strength  of  the  picture,  and  the  nature  of  the  compnJ- 
Bon  drawn,  were  perhaps  lost  upon  Archie ;  and  indeed,  Sophie  heiaV    ] 
probably  trusted  more  to  the  tone  of  her  words,  than  to  any  idea  idudi 
they  .contained ;  but  their  tone  was  perfect,  and  she  felt  that  if  anything 
could  make  him  talk,  he  would  talk  now. 

"  Dear  me  I  you  don't  say  so.  I  have  always  admired  her  very  much, 
Madame  Gordeloup." 

"  Well  ?  " 

The  French  ambassador  was  probably  in  the  next  street  already,  and 
if  Archie  was  to  tell  his  tale  at  all  he  must  do  it  now. 

"  You  will  keep  my  secret  if  I  tell  it  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Is  it  me  you  ask  that?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  me  that  I  tell  * 
gentleman's  secret.  I  think  not.  If  you  have  a  secret,  and  wiU  trust 
me,  that  will  be  good ;  if  you  will  not  trust  me, — ^that  will  be  goo^ 
also." 

"  Of  course  I  will  trust  you.     That  is  why  I  have  come  here." 

"  Then  out  with  it.  I  am  not  a  little  girl.  You  need  not  be  bashfijl* 
Two  and  two  make  four.  I  know  that.  But  some  people  want  them  ^ 
make  five.     I  know  that  too.     So  speak  out  what  you  have  to  say.** 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  Lady  Ongar  to — to — ^to— marry  me." 

*'  Ah,  indeed ;  with  all  the  thousands  of  pounds  and  the  hea,u^fi^ 
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park  I     Bat  the  beautiful  hair  is  more  than  all  the  thooeands  of  pounds. 
Is  it  not  80  ?  " 

'<  Well,  as  to  that,  thej  all  go  together,  you  know." 
''And  that  is  so  lud^  I     If  they  was  to  be  separated,  which  would 
you  take  ?  " 

The  little  woman  grinned  as  she  asked  this  question,  and  Archie,  had 
be  at  all  understood  her  character,  might  at  once  have  put  himself  on  a 
pleasant  footing  with  her  ;  but  he  was  still  confused  and  ill  at  ease,  and 
only  muttered  something  about  the  truth  of  his  love  for  Julia. 
"  And  you  want  to  get  her  to  marry  you  ?  " 
"Yes;  that's  just  it." 
"  And  you  want  me  to  help  you  ?  " 
''  That's  just  it  again." 
"WeU?" 

"Upon  my  word,  if  you'll  stick  to  me,  you  know,  and  see  me  through 

it,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  you'll  find  in  me  a  most  grateful  friend ; — 

indeed,  a  most  grateful  friend."    And  Archie,  as  from  his  position  he  was 

debarred  from  attempting  the  smoothing  process,  began  to  work  with  his 

I     right  forefinger  under  the  glove  on  his  left  hand. 

I         "  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  said  Madame  Gordeloup,  looking  at  him 
lith  all  her  eyes. 

Captain  Clavering  instantly  discontinued  the  work  with  his  finger,  and 
became  terribly  confused.  Her  v.oice  on  asking  the  question  had  become 
reiy  sharp ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  brought  out  his  money  in 
that  awkward,  barefaced  way  which  now  seemed  to  be  necessary,  she 
f  voald  display  all  the  wrath  of  which  a  Kussian  spy  could  be  capable. 
I  Would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  let  the  money  rest  for  the  present, 
tad  trust  to  his  promise  of  gratitude  ?  Ah,  how  he  wished  that  he  had 
iBpped  at  any  rate  one  note  between  the  pages  of  a  book. 

^  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  she  demanded  again,  very  sharply. 
«  Oh,  nothing." 

"  It  is  not  nothing.  What  have  you  got  there  ?  If  you  have  got 
nothing,  take  off  your  glove.     Come." 

Captain  Clavering  became  very  red  in  the  face,  and  was  altogether 
»t  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do.  "  Is  it  money  you  have  got  there  ? "  she 
ttked.    '^  Let  me  see  how  much.     Come." 

"  It  is  juBt  a  few  bank-notes  I  put  in  here  to  be  handy,"  he  said. 
^  Ah ;  that  is  very  handy,  certainly.  I  never  saw  that  custom  before. 
I<et  me  look."  Then  she  took  his  hand,  and  with  her  own  hooked  finger 
clawed  out  the  notes.  "  Ah  1  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  pounds.  Twenty 
pounds  is  not  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  very  nice  to  have  even  that  always 
^dy.  I  was  wanting  so  much  money  as  that  myself ;  perhaps  you  will 
^e  it  handy  to  me." 

*'Upon  my  word  I  shall  be  most  happy.     Nothing  on  earth  would 
gire  me  more  pleasure." 

**  Fifty  pounds  would  give  me  more  pleasure ;  just  twice  as  much 
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pleasure."  Archie  had  begun  to  rejoice  greatly  at  the  safe  disposition  of 
the  money,  and  to  think  how  excellently  well  this  Spy  did  her  business; 
but  now  there  came  upon  him  suddenly  an  idea  that  spies  perhaps  mi^t 
do  their  business  too  well.  "  Twenty  pounds  in  this  country  goes  a  yeiy 
little  way ;  you  are  all  so  rich,"  said  the  Spy. 

"  By  George,  I  ain't.     I  ain't  rich,  indeed." 

"  But  you  mean  to  be — with  Julie's  money  ?  " 

"  Oh — ah — ^yes ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  Madame  Gordeloup,  that  I 
am  now  the  heir  to  the  family  estate  and  title." 

''Yes  ;  the  poor  little  baby  is  dead,  in  spite  of  the  pills  and  the 
powders,  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups  I  Poor  little  baby  !  I  had  a  babj 
of  my  own  once,  and  that  died  also."  Whereupon  Madame  Gordeloup, 
putting  up  her  hand  to  her.  eyes,  wiped  away  a  real  tear  with  the  bank- 
notes which  she  still  held.  ''  And  I  am  to  remind  Julie  that  you  will  be 
the  heir?" 

"  She  will  know  aU  about  that  already." 

''  But  I  will  tell  her.  It  will  be  something  to  say,  at  any  rate,--aDd 
that,  perhaps,  will  be  the  difficulty." 

"  Just  so  !  I  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  light  before." 

"  And  am  I  to  propose  it  to  her  first  ?  " 

"  Well ;  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  as  you  are  so  clever,  it  might  be 
as  well." 

"  And  at  once  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  at  once.  You  see,  Madame  Gordeloup,  there  nwjr 
be  so  many  buzzing  about  her." 

''Exactly;  and  some  of  them  perhaps  will  have  more  than  tweotf 
pounds  handy.     Some  will  buzz  better  than  that." 

"  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  that  for  anything  more  than  just  a  little 
compliment  to  begin  with." 

"  Oh,  ah  ;  just  a  little  compliment  for  beginning.  And  when  will  it 
be  making  a  progress  and  going  on  ?  " 

"  Making  a  progress  ! " 

"  Yes ;  when  will  the  compliment  become  a  little  bigger  ?  Twenty 
pounds  I     Oh  !  it's  just  for  a  few  gloves,  you  know ;  nothing  more." 

"  Nothing  more  than  that,  of  course,"  said  poor  Archie. 

"  Well ;  when  will  the  compliment  grow  bigger  ?     Let  me  see.    JuU® 
has  seven  thousands  of  pounds,  what  you  call,  per  annum.   And  have  j<^^ 
seen  that  beautiful  park  ?     Oh  1     And  if  you  can  make  her  to  look  ^^ 
the  moon  with  her  hair  down, — oh  1     When  will  that  compliment  gco^ 
bigger  ?     Twenty  pounds !     I  am  ashamed,  you  know." 

"  When  will  you  see  her,  Madame  Gordeloup  ?  " 

"  See  her !     I  see  her  every  day,  always.     I  will  be  there  to-day,  ax>^ 
to-morrow,  and  the  next  day." 

"  You  might  say  a  word  then  at  once, — this  afternoon." 

"  What !  for  twenty  pounds !    Seven  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum^ 
and  you  give  me  twenty  pounds!     Fie,  Captain  Clavering.    It  is  onl^ 
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iust  for  me  to  speak  to  you, — this  !     That  is  all.     Come;  when  will  you 
bring  me  fifty  ?  " 

"  By  George,— fifty ! " 

"  Yes,  fifty  ; — for  another  beginning.  What ;  seven  thousands  of 
pounds  per  annum,  and  make  difliculty  for  fifty  pounds !  You  have  a 
handy  way  with  your  glove.  Will  you  come  with  fifty  pounds  to- 
morrow ?"  Archie,  with  the  drops  of  perspiration  standing  on  his  brow, 
and  now  desirous  of  getting  out  again  into  the  street,  promised  that  he 
would  come  again  on  the  following  day  with  the  required  sum. 

"  Just  for  another  beginning  !      And    now,  good-morning,  Captain 

Clavering.     I  will  do  my  possible  with  Julie.     Julie  is  very  fond  of  me, 

and  I  think  you  have  been  right  in  coming  here.     But  twenty  pounds 

was  too  little,  even  for  a  beginning."    Mercenary  wretch ;  hungry,  greedy, 

ill-conditioned   woman, — altogether   of  the   harpy  breed!      As   Archie 

Clayering  looked  into  her  grey  eyes,  and  saw  there  her  greed  and  her 

hmiger,  his  flesh  crept  upon  his  bones.      Should  he  not  succeed  with 

Julia,  how  much  would  this  excellent  lady  cost  him  ? 

Ab  soon   as  he  was  gone  the  excellent   lady  made  an  intolerable 

grimace,  shaking  herself  and  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  walking  up 

and  down  the  room  with  her  dirty  wrapper  held  close  round  her.   "  Bah," 

*  Ae  said.     "  Bah  !  "     And  as  she  thought  of  the  heavy  stupidity  of  her 

hte  visitor  she  shrugged  herself  and  shook  herself  again  violently,  and 

clutched  up  her  robe  still  more  closely.     "  Bah  I "     It  was  intolerable 

I    to  her  that  a  man  should  be  such  a  fool,  even  though  she  was  to  make 

money  by  him.     And  then,  that  such  a  man  should  conceive  it  to  be 

possible  that  he  should  become  the  husband  of  a  woman  with  seven 

tlionsand  pounds  a  year !     Bah  ! 

Archie,  as  he  walked  away  from  Mount  Street,  found  it  diflScult  to 
create  a  triumphant  feeling  within  his  own  bosom.  He  had  been  awk- 
ward, alow,  and  embarrassed,  and  the  Spy  had  been  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  quite  aware  of  that,  and  he  was  aware  also  that  even  the  sagacious 
Doodles  had  been  wrong.  There  had,  at  any  rate,  been  no  necessity  for 
making  a  difliculty  about  the  money.  The  Russian  Spy  had  known  her 
buiriiieas  too  well  to  raise  troublesome  scruples  on  that  point.  That  she 
Was  Tery  good  at  her  trade  he  was  prepared  to  acknowledge ;  but  a  fear 
^J€  upon  him  that  he  would  find  the  article  too  costly  for  his  own  pur- 
P^^.  He  remembered  the  determined  tone  in  which  she  had  demanded 
^^  fifty  pounds  merely  as  a  further  beginning. 

And  then  he  could  not  but  refiect  how  much  had  been  said  at  the 

• 

Interview  about  money, — about  money  for  her,  and  how  very  little  had 
*^en  said  as  to  the  assistance  to  be  given, — as  to  the  return  to  be  made  for 
^e  moQey.  No  plan  had  been  laid  down,  no  times  fixed,  no  facilities  for 
^king  love  suggested  to  him.  He  had  simply  paid  over  his  twenty 
P^^da,  and  been  desired  to  bring  another  fifty.  The  other  fifty  he  was 
^0  take  to  Mount  Street  on  the  morrow.  What  if  she  were  to  require 
^j  pounds  every  day,  and  declare  that  she  could  not  stir  in  the  matter 
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for  less  ?  Doodles,  no  doubt,  had  told  him  that  these  first-olaai  BuaiiaD 
spies  did  well  the  work  for  which  thej  were  paid ;  and  no  doubt,  if  paid 
according  to  her  own  tariff,  Madame  Gordeloup  wonld  work  well  for  him ; 
but  such  a  tariff  as  that  was  altogether  bejond  his  means  !  It  would  be 
imperatively  necessary  that  he  should  come  to  some  distinct  settlement 
with  her  as  to  price.  The  twenty  pounds,  of  course,  were  gone ;  bat 
would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  come  to  some  final  understanding 
with  her  before  he  gave  her  the  further  fifly  ?  But  then,  as  he  thougiit 
of  this,  he  was  aware  that  she  was  too  clever  to  allow  him  to  do.  as  he 
desired.  If  he  Went  into  that  room  with  the  ^Ay  pounds  in  his  pockd;^ 
or  in  his  glove,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  about  his  person,  she  would  have  U 
from  him,  let  his  own  resolution  to  make  a  previous  bargain  be  what  it 
might.  His  respect  for  the  woman  rose  almost  to  veneration,  but  wA 
the  veneration  was  mixed  a  strong  feeling  of  fear. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  did  venture  to  triumph  a  little  when  he 
met  Doodles  at  the  club.  He  had  employed  the  Russian  spy,  and  hid 
paid  her  twenty  pounds,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  corps  of  diplomatic  and 
mysterious  personages,  who  do  their  work  by  mysterious  agencies.  He 
did  not  tell  Doodles  anything  about  the  glove,  or  the  way  in  which  the 
money  was  taken  from  him  ;  but  he  did  say  that  he  was  to  see  the  ^j 
again  to-morrow,  and  that  he  intended  to  take  with  him  another  preseoi 
of  fifty  pounds. 

"  By  George,  Clavey,  you  are  going  it !  "  said  Doodles,  in  a  voice  thit 
was  delightfully  envious  to  the  ears  of  Captain  Archie.  When  he  heiid 
that  envious  tone  he  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  triumphant. 
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many  means  that  have  been  tried  or  suggested  with  a  view  to  aid 
tting  that  very  desirable  thing,  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
g-classes,  education  is  admittedly  the  most  important,  and  has  been 
fit  productive  of  beneficial  results.     In  all  civilized  communities  a 

uneducated  man  is  an  imperfect  member  of  society,  however  great 
€  his  natural  abilities  ;  and  the  self-evident  corollary  is,  that  to 
the  masses  "  such  degree  of  education  as  the  circumstances  of  their 
n  will  admit  of  their  receiving,  and  as  is  best  adapted  to  their  mode 
,  IB  a  first  and  important  step  towards  not  only  their  intellectual, 
K)  their  social  elevation.  To  cultivate  the  mind  of  a  man,  who  with 
[lily  is  condemned  to  live  in  some  den  inferior  in  every  essential  of 

and  comfort  to  the  sty  of  a  prize  hog,  and  compared  with  which 
on  cell  would   be   a  desirable   residence,  and  who  would  regard 

fare  as  riotous  living,  may  seem  to  be  beginning  the  task  of 
ing  him  at  the  wrong  place,  or  even  to  be  doing  him  a  positive 
.     But  practically  such  is  not  the  case,  for  though  the  cultivation 

mental  fiiculties  gives  rise  to  a  keener  and  more  painful  conscious- 
Df  physical  degradation,  that  consciousness  is  essentially  of  the 
I  of  an  ardent  desire  for  better  things,  and  the  creation  of  such  a 
is  an  important  step  towards  its  own  fulfilment.  For  while  outside 
the  help  of  those  above  the  masses,  the  help  of  wise  legislation  and 
€  benevolence,  must  aid  in  any  elevation  of  "  the  lower  orders," 
to  their  having  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  sense  of  their  own 
on  in  society,  abstractly  and  relatively,  to  their  having  an  earnest 
!  for  a  better  state  of  things,  and  being  capable  of  self-help,  that  these 
J  must  chiefly  look  for  any  general  or  permanent  amelioration  of 
condition.  And  taking  it  for  granted  that  education  is  to  be  the 
instrument  in  qualifying  the  working-classes  to  achieve  their  own 

elevation,  the  questions  naturally  arise, — Are  the  working-classes, 
»ody,  as  well  educated  as  they  might  be,  and  as  their  circumstances 
I  fairly  admit  of  their  being  ?  and  has  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
f  and  labour,  which  for  years  past  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  edu- 
i  of  these  classes,  been  productive  of  proportionately  great  results  ? 
to  these  questions  the  reply  of  any  person  having  a  practical  know- 

of  the  working-classes,  and  of  the  state  of  education  among  them, 
i  be  in  the  negative.      It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 

*  This  paper  is  the  work  of  a  journeyman  engineer. — ^Sd. 
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working-cl&sses  can  now  read  and  write,  and,  thanks  to  cheap  educational 
literature,  there  are  not  a  few  men  among  them  who  are,  even  in  t 
scholarly  sense,  well  educated  ;  but  the  ignorance,  and  the  want  of  any- 
thing like  real  or  beneficial  education,  that  still  prevails  among  them  as  a 
class,  and  which  is  seen  most  markedly  in  those  who  have  received  all 
the  benefits  of  the  educational  machinery  at  present  applied  to  their 
benefit,  is  impleasantly  astonishing,  and  would,  I  fear,  scarcely  be  credited 
by  the  admirers  of  "  the  intelligent  artisan." 

As  this  last-named  individual  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  represeiita- 
tivo  of  the  education  and  general  intelligence  of  the  working-daasei, 
it  would  be  doing  both  the  working-classes  and  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  their  welfare  a  service  if  some  admirer  would  favour  the  world  with 
a  plain  definition  of  what  an  intelligent  artisan  really  is.  The  phraie 
"  intelligent  artisan,"  like  many  other  well-sounding  stock  phrases,  is 
somewhat  vague,  and  may  mean  a  variety  of  things,  and  have  different 
meanings  to  different  people.  The  mere  fact  of  being  an  artisan  of  course 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  natural  intelligence,  and,  in  many  instances,  a 
certain  degree  of  education  also ;  and  used  in  this  broad  sense,  ''  intelligent 
artisan"  and  "artisan"  are  of  course  synonymous  terms.  Again,  if  by  an 
intelligent  artisan  is  meant  a  working  mechanic  having  considerable 
natural  shrewdness  of  character,  and  capable  of  holding  his  own  in  the 
battle  of  life,  the  class  will  still  be  found  pretty  numerous,  as  it  will  also 
should  an  intelligent  artisan  be  taken  to  mean  a  working  man  who,  withoot 
having  any  definite  idea  of  their  meaning,  can  talk  about  "  the  rights* 
or  "dignity"  "of  labour,"  "the  tyranny  of  capital,"  electoral  righ^ 
universal  suflTrage,  and  other  kindred  topics.  But  if  by  an  intellige^ 
artisan  is  meant  a  working  mechanic  who  has  acquired  a  tolerably  soond 
education,  who  is  moderately  well  read  in  the  popular  and  standard 
literature  of  the  age,  capable  of  forming  opinions  for  himself  upon  those 
topics  of  the  day  that  more  particularly  afiect  the  well-being  of  his  own 
order,  and  of  expressing  those  opinions  in  plain  and  proper  language— if 
you  mean  a  man  whose  reason  must  be  convinced,  or  at  any  rate  appealed 
to,  as  well  as  his  passions  roused,  before  he  will  consent  to  any  phin  of 
action  pointed  out  to  him  by  others — if  by  an  intelligent  artisan  is  meant 
(as  many  people  suppose)  a  man  having  such  qualifications  as  these,  then 
intelligent  artisans  are  much  scarcer  than  many  persons  seem  to  sappost^ 
them  to  be.  They  do  exist.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
many  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  numerous  body, 
but,  considered  in  relation  to  that  vast  aggregation  known  as  the  workinS" 
classes,  they  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  beings :  the  exception* 
that  prove  the  rule,  that  the  working-classes,  as  a  body,  are  not  as  well 
educated  as  they  might  and  (taking  into  accoimt  the  vastneas  of  the 
resources  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  task  of  promoting 
education  among  them)  ought  to  be,  or  as,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  belauded  by  admirers  more  ardent  than  judicious  ^ 
wcU-informed,   large  numbers  of  those  belonging  to  other  sectioos  ^ 


society  beliere  them  to  be.  They  must  be  regarded  as  so  exceptional  na 
w>  make  die  somewhat  prevalent  idea,  that  intelligent  artisiins  are  a  largo 
and  well-defined  eection  of  the  working-claEaes,  an  utterly  erroneous  and 
misleading  one. 

I  have  no  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  or  unkindly  of  llie  working- 
classes.      Very  fnr  from  it.     I  am  myself  a  working  man,   "  native  and 
to  the  manner  bom."      All  ciy  relations,  friends,  and  companions  belong 
to  the  working- classes  ;  Tnj  life  has  been  spent  among  tiiem ;  my  best 
empathies  are  vrith  tliem  ;  and  if  I  appear  to  speak  to  tlieir  diaadvaa- 
tage  in  trying  to  show  them  as  they  are  ralher  than  as  I  would  wisli  them 
lo  be,   or  as  many  of  their  well-wishers  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
foppose  them  to  be,  it  is  in  no  unbrotherly  or  recreant  spirit  that  I  do  so  J 
but   rather  in  the  belief  that  I  shall  be  doing  them  a  greater  service  by 
■howing  to  those  wlio  are  willing  to  hefriend  or  anxious  to  understand 
them,  or  even  to  some  of  themselves  who  may  not  have  given  the  subject 
*Wf  terioua  consideration,  where  they  are  weak,  and  in  what  matters  and 
in  Tfhat  manner  assistance  would  be  valuable  to  them,  than  by  adding 
snotber  layer  of  tinsel  to  any  of  the  philanthropically  or  oratorically 
tighly-gilt  and  embellished  pictures  of  "  the  working  roan,"  which  repre- 
Knt  him  as  having   virtues  and   advantages  which  he  really  does  not 
possess ;  and  which  pictures  too  often  cause  those  who  believe  in  their 
inilhfulness,  to  feel  dis.ippoinled  or  disgusted  with  him  for  not  coming  up 
M  llie  pictorial  siandartl.     Working  men  as  a  body  have  many  virtues  -. 
lliey  are    honest,  indnalrious,   and   provident,  and    none    but  themselves 
ein  know  with  what  fortitude   they   face   the  hardships   incidental  to 
iWit  sphere  of  life,   or  how  kind   they  are  to  each  other  in  the   hour 
o(  need  ;    and  they  have   a  fair   share  of  natural  ioteihgence.      But  in 
ftitwnse  in  which  intelligence  implies  a  certain  degree  of  general  know- 
Wge  and  refinement  of  manners,  the  working-classes  generally  are  not 
iotelligeDt.     Aa  tliis  want  of  educational  intelligence  cannot  be  attributed 
•o  wy  lack  of  easily -accessible  educational  appliances,  the  promoters  or 
■'^Tociies  of  the  systems  on  which  these  appliances  are  based,  or  by  whiclt 
lti<7  ne  regulated,  are  naturally  prepared  with  statistics  and  etatementa 
''rawing  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  working- classes,  the  classes  for 
^^^OK  special  benefit  most  of  the  pet  educational  schemes  and  institutions 
'f  the  day  have  been  founded,  are,  in  an  educational  as  well  as  a  natural 
'"nse,  intelligent.     But  while  believing  in  the  general  utility  of  atalistics, 
'  'liinfc  they  should   be  received  with  reservation  when  they  are  brought 
■"■srd  by   ihe  BUpporters   of  a  theory   or   system,   to   demonstrate  the 
■i;;c<a  of  their  system ;   and  at  any  rate  it  is  admissible  in  such  ca-ses  to 
j  '4  tile  fact*  sought  to  be  proved  to  the  teat,  on  the  principle  involved  ia 
"i*  text — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

1  titppoee  that  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  worksliops  of  the  manu- 
wetnring  diatricta,  the  districts  in  which  artisans  are  most  largely  employed, 
"•  the  best  places  in  which  to  look  for  the  ripest  and  best  developed 
■  of  fruit  among  the  working-clasaei  j  and  if  such  ia  the  case, 
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then  tbe  euiuII  qiuuiUty  and  uusatuiiactorj'  quality  of  that  kind  of  Emit 
to  be  foimd  iu  workaiiops,  must  iocvitably  couviucc  iha  inquirer  ibat  the 
system  of  vrbich  thej  are  tlio  beet  productions  muat  be  au  ujuoiBuI  onu. 
If  the  working- classes  were,  in  the  educational  sense  of  the  lenn,  ti>t^> 
gent,  vrould  eight  men  out  of  ten  in  a  iarge  workshop  habitually  use  black- 
guard  and  blHsphemous  language  ia  their  ordinary  conrersAtiun,  and  aniU 
larger  percentage  of  them  be  unable  to  cxpreis  tliemselvea  empluUicaUj 
upon  aoy  subject  iritliout  reiortirig  to  the  Hsme  kind  of  language,  as  i«  liic 
case  at  present  ?  Would  the  majority  of  the  jokea  and  je*ta  current  ia  tlx 
workshop,  and  in  maoy  of  wliich  there  is  real  wit,  be  ho  ioextricaUy 
mingled  with,  and  dependent  for  their  point  upon,  iudecencie*  aoi  J 
blasphemies,  as  to  be  unfit  for  repetition?  Or  would  there  Btill  Lc  a  I 
lb«  workshop  an  alaoat  entire  absence — not  of  subataniitJ  klndnes,  £r  I 
lliat  is  a  marked  and  general  characteristic  of  working  communities — bat  ' 
of  those  little  courtesies  and  civilities  whidi,  wbilc  coating  Qothii^ 
enhance  the  value  ev^n  of  kindness,  aud  are,  in  lact,  in  themselves  2  sin 
of  kindness,  soiVening  the  disagreeublenesa  of  dieogreeiible  thin^  and, 
making  pleasant  ihingH  still  more  pleasant ;  and  the  non-praeii«iiig  g 
which  upon  the  part  of  the  working -classes,  offers  a  prominent  and  n 
means  of  unfiivourably  contrasting  their  character  with  that  of  other  all 
of  society  t  If  the  working-classes  bad  in  their  degree  benefited  as  n 
as  under  a  wiaer  dispensation  they  might  have  done,  in  those  bauUoTa 
age,  "  the  march  of  intellect,"  and  ''  the  spread  of  education,"  would  tk 
still  be  large  bodies  of  highly-paid  artisans  notorious  for  their  addUt 
to  dninkennesa  and  to  brutal  and  brutalizing  sports,  and  for  an  ignon 
— except  ia  wbat  pertains  to  their  trade — probably  as  dense  as  I 
which  cliaraclcrized  their  ancestors  in  the  days  wben  "wild  in  wa 
the  noble  savage  ran."  And,  above  all,  were  they  as  well  educated  at 
circun) stances  of  their  position  would  admit  of  their  being,  would  the  p 
bulk  of  the  working- classes  stili  be  "  led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are,"  Ifw 
number  of  writers  and  spouters,  who  trade  upon  dieir  weakness*  tl 
posEJons,  and  live  and  thrive  by  the  misery  which  it  is  their  kUi 
business  to  create  funong  the  classes  wlio^^c  greatest  benefactors  ihf  j  dlj 
to  be?  Would  educated  working  men  bo  blindly  led  to  ibeir  M 
destruction  by  frolliy  professional  agitators,  whose  only  qualification*  ■! 
the  office  which  they  assume  of  "  guide,  pbilosopber,  and  Iriend  "  of  tl 
working-ciasses,  are  a  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  and  a  belief  in  i 
gullibility  of  those  cloiuea,  a  fixed  resolution  never  to  do  any  bard  tro^ 
an  litter  want  of  principle,  an  unbounded  Btook  of  impudence  and  poitt 
of  coarse  flattery,  and  the  capability  of  talking  an  infinite  deal  of  rubbidi 
about  the  "  bloated  aristocracy,"  ihe  "  tyranny  of  capitid,''  and  so  forth! 

^Yhat  arrant  nonsense  in  iho  present  day  is  tbia — among  the  wodu>4*, 
classes — yet  nnexploded  bloated-aristocrat  doctrine.     What  do  the  pi 
generation  of  working  men,  or  the  individnals  w!iom  lo  their  sori 
allow  to  be  their  counsellors,  know  about  aristocracy,  bloated  c 
wite,  that  jasdfiw  thea  in  ngutiiDg  the  ariateciaoy  and  a 
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as  being  neoesaarilj  and  specially  antagonistic  to  their  interests? 
that  diigraee  to  homanitj,  Greorge  IV.,  as  the  great  original  bloated 
ity  the  man  who  in  theatrical  parlance  created  the  character,  there 
1  probablj  be  focind  aristocrats  as  bloated  as  the  spirit  of  the  i^e 
[nit  them  to  be.  There  are  doubtless  sillj  and  Ticioos  aristocrats^ 
ho  are  duffers,  scamping  marquises,  knayish  earls,  blackly  baronets, 
(t  right  honourables,  officers  who  hare  &r  greater  claims  to  be 
ed  rogues  or  blackguards  than  gentlemen,  and  younger  sons  as 
m  and  impudent  spungers  as  any  of  the  landless,  moneyless,  long- 
erman  serenities,  who  are  supposed  to  &tten  upon  the  loaves  and 
'  English  '^  place  "  or  pension.  But  if  among  the  aristocracy  there 
in  other  grades  of  society,  bad  and  worthless  members  of  the 
lere  are  also  good  and  useiul  ones.  In  no  great  national  or  philan- 
1  moyement  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  haye  scnne  greater  or 
ortion  of  the  aristocracy  failed  to  take  a  worthy  port  In  the  last 
ble  instance,  in  which  a  large  sectitm  of  working  men,  fi:om  no 
their  own,  stood  in  need  of  the  substantial  sympathies  of  all  other 
-the  cotton  &min^^did  the  aristocracy  as  a  body  show  a  less 
r  liberal  feeling  than  others  7  The  subscription  lists  to  the  Lanc»- 
streas  fund  show  that  they  did  not  In  those  lists  many  of  the 
names  in  the  land  will  be  found  credited  with  amounts  as  noUe 
ames  of  their  donors  ;  and  far  larger — making  erery  allowance  for 
latire  wealth — than  the  subscriptions  of  the  wealthy  traders  and 
turers  whose  colossal  fortunes  had  been  made  directly  out  of  the 
of  the  men  who  stood  in  need  of  assistance.  And  the  newspapers 
me  prove  that  their  sympathy  was  not  limited  to  giving  individual 
tions,  for  they  were  among  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  cause  of 
essed  operatives,  and  materially  assisted  in  securing  for  them  the 
.  aid  which  their  case  required.    So  for  as  the  working-classes  have 

knowledge  of  the  aristocracy,  they  have  no  cause  to  regard  them 
red  ;  and  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  working  men  would  be  treated 
re  courtesy,  consideration,  and  equality  by  the  aristocracy  than  by 
^ocracy,  the  holders  of  the  bulk  of  the  trading  and  manufao- 
iapital  of  the  country, — the  capital  that  is,  as  the  professional 
1  put  it,  "  wrung  out  of  the  sweat  and  blood  "  of  the  "  ground- 
labouring-classes.  And  though,  as  an  abstract  principle,  any 
irhich  supports  a  large  number  of  unproductive  consumers  must 
ily  be  an  unsound  one,  yet,  practically  speaking,  it  is  one  which, 
be  evident  to  all  save  visionaries  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of 

of  universal  brotherhood,  must  exist  in  some  shape  in  all  civilized 
lities ;  and  the  English  aristocracy,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  perhaps 
t  offensive  form  of  it.  An  English  nobleman  is  usually  wealthy 
to  snpport  his  nobility  without  directly  preying  upon  "  the  people," 
demanly  enough  to  be  civil  to  all  men ;  and  he  is  amenable  to  the 
I  to  that  perhaps  still  more  dreaded  power,  public  opinion.  And 
are  noblemen  deriving  large  incomes  from  landed  property  who 
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house  the  labourers  on  their  estates  m  hovels  less  'wholesome  and  com- 
fortable than  piggeries,  are  there  not  manufacturers  emplojring  large 
numbers  of  "  hands  "  in  imhealthy  and  laborious  occupations,  and  paying 
them  wages  that  forces  them  to  live  in  those  filthy  overcrowded  dens  that 
abound  in  the  poor  neighbourhoods  of  large  towns,  and  in  which  the 
poorer  orders  of  the  Y^orking-classes  linger  out  their  miserable  and  un- 
health J  existence  ? — men  who  neither  know  how  or  where  their  hands  liie^ 
nor  care  whether  they  live  at  all.  In  short,  as  I  said  before,  the  working- 
classes  have  UP  special  grievance  against  the  aristocracy,  yet  such  is  the 
state  of  intelligence  among  them  (the  working  men),  that  a  majoritjr  of 
them  give  credence  to  the  clap-trap  talk  of  agitators,  who  represent  the 
aristocracy  as  though  they  were  still  '*  ruthless  barons,"  robbing  and 
killing  the  people  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  roasting  Jews  or  drawing 
their  teeth  whenever  they  could  lay  hands  on  them. 

Again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  tyranny  of  capital "  of  which  the 
professional  agitator  talks  so  much  ?  To  ninety  working  men  out  of  t 
hundred  the  phrase  conveys  no  definite  meaning,  while  the  remaining  tea 
would  probably  give  as  many  different  definitions  of  it.  If  it  means  anything 
it  is,  that  whatever  philanthropic  theorists  may  say  about  the  true  interests 
of  capital  and  labour  being  identical,  those  interests  are  really  antago- 
nistic, and  that  whenever  the  capitalists  are  masters  of  the  situation,  they 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  for  putting  the  screw  on  labour. 
And  upon  this  principle  the  capitalists  might  as  well  talk  of  a  tyranny  of 
labour,  as  labour  is  not  slow  to  return  the  compliment  by  putting  the 
screw  on  capital  when  it  has  a  chance  ;  the  great  difference  in  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  capital  and  labour  in  this  respect  being,  that  capital  bei^g 
a  thing  that  enables  a  man  to  bide  his  time,  and  capitalists  understanAig 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  better  than  the  working-daaieii 
capital  is  much  oftener  master  of  the  situation  than  labour.  Though  were 
working  men  sufiiciently  well-informed  and  intelligent  to  rid  themselres 
of  the  spouting  knaves  who  prey  upon  and  bring  disgrace  upon  them  by 
using  their  name,  and  to  trust  to  their  own  sense  and  powers  of  obsor* 
VAtion  for  understanding  the  true  relations  between  capital  and  labonri 
those  relations  would  soon  be  better  equalized,  and  more  satisfactoxy  than 
they  are  at  present. 

The  whole  tone  of  workshop  life  is,  a  practical  protest  against  the  belirf 
that  working  men  of  the  present  day  are  in  point  of  educational  intelli- 
gence equal  to  the  age  they  live  in.  There  are  still  large  numbers  of 
them  unable  to  read  or  write,  while  many  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 
only  do  so  in  a  merely  mechanical  sense :  it  would  be  putting  it  mildly  to 
say  tbat  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  are  unable  to  write  a  decently  readable 
letter,  and  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the 
literature  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  who  can  read,  but  whose  readinjj 
is  confined  to  the  police  intelligence  of  their  weekly  newspapers  or  the 
leading  tales  of  their  halfpenny  or  penny  serials,  are  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  many  of  the  common  words  in  tbe  language,  and  of  the  point  of 
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|l«f  the  most  hackneyed  of  tlic  quotations  that  are  dully  i 
fwe   notice  of  "  the  general  reader."     They  have  no  knowledge 
id  the  vagiieat  liearsny  of  tlie  history  of  ilicir  country  or  its  great 

or  of  those  topica  of  the  day  a  propei'  understanding  of  which 
i  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  the  class  to  which  they 
g.  A  working  man  who  is  moderately  well  read,  who  is  capable  of 
ssDg  lumeelf  in  proper  and  appropriate  language,  of  writing  el  well' 
ed  letter,  or  drawing  iip  an  address  or  ihe  heading  of  a  subecrip- 
i>t  in  Buitable  terms,  is  a  rarity  in  a  workshop,  and  is  regarded 
lonoured  as  such  by  his  fellow- work  men,  who  apeak  of  him  as  u 

"  scholard,"  refer  to  him  to  decide  disputes  upon  general  matters, 
im  lo  write  for  them,  or  tell  them  how  to  write  their  most  particular 
9,  pQt  their  grievances  into  addresses  or  petitions,  act  as  secretary  to 

meetings  and  associations,  and  be  their  spokesman  when  occasion 
reqtilre.  Yet  such  a  working  man  aa  thb  ought  not  to  be  the 
irativo  rarity  that  he  is,  and  is  only  an  average  specimen  of  what  the 
of  working  men  might  be. 

DBaliafactory,  however,  as  is  the  state  of  education  among  artisans, 
ttill  more  deplorable  among  the  lower-paid  orders  of  the  working- 
f,  many  of  whom  are  totally  uneducnted — never  having  as  children 
ed  those  opportunities  of  gaining  that  little  education  of  which 
as  have  generally  Iiad  the  advant^e,  or  else  they  were  sent  to  work 
Ji  an  early  sge  as  to  make  them  speedily  forget  any  little  rudi- 
1:7  education  they  may  have  previously  received.  Artisans  are 
imei  the  sons  of  men  slightly  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  them- 
,  and  as  o  rule  they  are  the  sons  of  artisans  or  the  better  kinds  of 
lied  wt-ikmen — of  men  who  hove  a  far-off  sense  of  education,  aud 
Kiting  :i  high  value  on  it,  determioe  to  give  them  the  beat  inatruc- 
n  their  power,  and — the  smallness  of  their  incomes  considered — 1 

large  sums  of  money  in  carrying  out  their  determination.  They 
their  boys  to  school  at  nil  early  age,  keep  them  at  it  till  they  are 
en — when  of  eciuse  they  must  leave  to  be  " bound  'prentice " — and 
tend   them  into  the  workshop  fine  scholars,  according  to   workshop 

of  fine  scholarship.  That  Is  to  say,  the  boys  will  bo  able  lo 
aud  write,  work  the  great  horseaiioe-aad-uails  sum,  repeat  whole 
m  of  the  Bible  "  off  book,"  and  tell  the  names  of  the  great 
»ge«  and  places  of  scripture- history;  will  be  able  to  give  a  list  of  ' 
irereigns  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  with  the  names 
lalea  of  the  principal  baiile.i  that  took  place  during  their  reigns ; 
he  names  of  die  highest  mountain  and  longest  river  in  the  world ; 
ie  distunce  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  ;  and  even  speak  »  little  of 
they  are  pleased  to  call  Latin  and  French.  But  boys  oa  leaving 
I  «oon  forget  the  fine  things  that  they  "  knew  by  heart,"  or  could  "  say 
ok,"  sud  on  becoming  men  the  majority  of  these  fine  scholars  will  be 
;tobe  ill-informed  members  of  society,  with  little  legitimate  claim  to  be 
3ered  inteJtigent  in  any  save  the  primary  and  natural  sense  of  the  term. 
aL.)(iv.— NO.  81.  15. 
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It  will  naturally  be  asked,  How  comes  it,  tbeu,  that  educational  and 
general  literature  being  so  cheap  and  abundant,  educational  facilities » 
wide-spread  and  easy  of  access,  and  artisans  endowed  with  a  considerable 
share  of  natural  intelligence,  they  should,  as  a  class,  be  ignorant  and  ill- 
informed?  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  tk 
system  of  education  applied  to  the  working-classes  is  a  thorougUf 
unsound  one.  The  great  fault  of  it  is  that  it  attempts  too  much — ^attempti 
to  make  scJiolars  of  children,  instead  of  merely  trying  to  pave  the  way  to 
their  becoming  intelligent  men, — that  it  is  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all-tndcf- 
and-master-of-none  system,  touching  in  a  dry  and  elementary  manner 
upon  a  great  many  branches  of  education,  without  going  far  enoygh  into 
any  one  of  them  to  make  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  pupils  to  nab 
them  pursue  it  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  ader  they  hsfe 
lefl  school ;  and  one  that  sacrifices  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  facultia- 
to  the  development  of  a  mechanical  and  comparatively  useless  power  d 
memory. 

Take  the  case  of  a  well-to-do  mechanic's  son.  Having  been  tangM 
to  read  in  a  woman's  school,  or  a  national  in&nt  school,  he  is  at  seven  oc 
eight  years  of  ago  removed  probably  to  one  of  those  schools  known  n 
British  schools  ;  in  which  the  general  body  of  the  pupils  pay  from  faor 
pence  to  sixpence  a  week  each,  and  an  '^  upper  class  "  a  shUling  a  wedk 
each  in  consideration  of  learning  "  extras."  On  the  day  on  which  he  a 
to  enter  his  new  school,  the  hope  of  the  Joneses,  attired  in  the  cloth  nik 
which  up  to  the  previous  day  has  done  duty  as  his  *'  Sunday  clothes,"  mi 
with  hands  and  face  as  clean  as  water  and  soap  can  make  them,  and  Ur 
carefully  oiled  and  brushed,  is  taken  to  the  school  by  his  mother,  it  ha% 
necessary  that  one  of  his  parents  should  have  an  interview  with  At 
master.  On  coming  into  tlie  master's  presence,  Mrs.  J.  makes  her  btfi 
curtsey,  and  explains  that  she  wishes  her  boy  to  be  enrolled  as  a  pi^al 
in  that  school  ;  whereupon  the  schoolmaster  having  taken  a  locJ:  at 
Master  Jones,  and  blandly  asked  him  whether  he  is  a  good  boy,  proceedi 
to  take  down  his  name  and  age  and  the  address  of  his  parents.  He 
next  asks  whether  he  has  been  to  school  before,  and  if  so,  where ;  and 
then  tests  his  powers  by  putting  him  to  read  a  few  sentences  aloud ;  after 
which  he  assigns  him  a  class.  The  boy  being  thus  disposed  o^  till 
master  addresses  himself  to  the  mother,  telling  her  in  the  first  place. that 
they  are  very  strict  as  to  the  personal  cleanliness  and  regular  attendance 
of  their  pupils,  and  she  having  expressed  her  approval  in  these  matters,  h« 
goes  on  to  inform  her  that  "our  course"  consists  of  reading,  wiitiqft 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  including  the  use  of  the  globes,  tke 
Scriptures,  astronomy,  composition,  history,  elocution,  singing  and  elemea- 
tary  science ;  in  addition  to  which,  French,  Latin,  and  geometry  are  tangHt 
in  the  upper  class,  for  admission  into  which,  however.  Master  Jones  will  not 
be  qualified  for  some  time  to  come.  Mrs.  Jones  listens  to  the  recital  of  thii 
numerous  and  high-sounding  list  of  studies  respectfully  but  appalled— 
wondering  why  the  master  should  enter  into  all  these  details  with  hat ; 


I" 
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mee  are  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  -with 
IT  and  a  half  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour — a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Bg  and  nAernoon — for  plaj ;  besides  which  each  pupil  has  "  night 
;/'  ihe  preparation  of  which  will  take  from  one  to  two  hours, 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  lessons  and  powers  of  memory  of  the 
r.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  from  seven  to  ten  classes,  irre- 
I'e  of  the  upper  class ;  and  taking  it  that  our  illustrative  school 
n  classes,  we  will  suppose  that  our   new  pupil  is  placed  in  the 

This  class  will  be  "taken"  by  pupils  from  the  firat  class,  or 
oiwger  "pupil-teachers,"  boys  destined  for  the  teaching  profes- 
)ut  who  as  yet  are  mere  schoolboys  whose  inaccessibility  to  the 
)ting  influence  of  marbles  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  many  of 
,  it   is   well   known   in   schoolboy  circles,  are  given   to   secretly  i 

the   toffee   that    has   been   taken    from   pupils   who   have   been  l 

sd  devoting  greater  attention  to  it  than  their  lessons  ;  and  who 
'  make  favourites  of  some  pupils,  and  take  "  picks  ^'  at  others.  One 
ie  boys  will  in  the  morning  "  take  "  the  night  lessons  and  sums,  this 
ion  consisting  in  examining  the  sums,  and  seeing  that  a  certain 
itage  of  them  liave  the  right  answers,  and  listening  to  the  repetition 
)  lessons,  passing  those  who  are  tolerably  perfect  in  them,  and 
g  those  who  are  very  imperfect  or  totally  ignorant  "  stand  on  the 
in  order  that  the  master  may  deal  with  them.     After  the  taking  of  j 

ght  lessons,  come  (say)  the  scripture  lesson,  which  consists  in  the 
g^-each  boy  in  the  class  taking  a  vei*se  in  his  turn — oi*  one  or  more 
\n  in  the  Bible,  and  the  asking  of  a  number  of  questions  by  the  teacher 
t  the  memory  of  the  boys  concerning  what  they  have  been  reading. 

this  has  been  gone  through,  it  will  be  time  to  go  into  the  play- 
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returning  from  the  playground,  the  remainder  of  the  aflemoon  will  be  takes 
up  by  the  reading  lesson,  consisting,  in  the  fifth  class,  of ''  moral  lessons  in 
words  of  two  syllables/*  and  the  setting  of  the  night  lessons,  which  last  will, 
in  the  case*  of  our  young  friend,  be  confined  at  this  time  to  the  working 
of  half-a-dozen  sums,  and  the  learning  by  heart  of  a  table  of  weigbfa 
and  measures,  and  a  column  of  "  spellings.*'  But  even  with  this  limita- 
tion in  the  matter  of  night  lessons.  Master  Jones's  scholastic  task  will  be 
a  tolerably  heavy  one  for  an  eight-year-old  boy,  fond  of  play,  and  haTiDg 
to  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This,  however,  is  only  tlie 
beginning  of  his  educational  sorrows.  We  will  suppose  that  he  is  ft 
moderately  good  and  intelligent  boy,  that  he  does  not  get  "  put  on  tbe 
line  "  with  unusual  frequency,  that  he  never  gets  sent  home  for  hariog 
dirty  shoes  or  face,  that  he  does  not  occasionally  spend  his  school  wago^ 
play  truant  for  a  week,  and  bring  a  forged  note  of  excuse  for  his  absenoe; 
that  when  he  gets  a  caning  he  grins,  or  howls,  and  bears  it,  and  does  not 
go  home  crying,  and  bring  his  mother  with  him  on  the  following  moniiflf 
to  indignantly  state  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  pupils,  ''  which  her  bojf 
is  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  breathed,  and  she  ain't  a-going  to  have  him  belt 
black  and  blue  to  please  any  nasty  puppy  of  a  teacher ;" — we  will  supposi 
all  this,  and  that  he  gradually  rises  from  class  to  class,  and  takes  prizes  it 
the  half-yearly  examinations,  until,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  reidw 
the  first  class,  and  the  full  force  of  the  cramming  system  is  broi^ 
to  bear  upon  his  devoted  head.  His  night  sums  will  now  be  ii 
the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic,  which  he  finds  exceedingly  difiicult,  froB 
his  having  been  forced  through  the  earlier  rules  without  being  taught  tk 
principles  of  their  application  ;  and  the  lessons  will  embrace  half-a-doM 
different  subjects  besides.  These  and  his  day  lessons  tax  his  poweaof 
memory  to  an  unnatural  extent,  while  leaving  his  other  fisu;ulties  donBUt 
But  still  the  system  enables  him  to  shine  at  the  heavily- crammed  wi 
oH-rehearsed  half-yearly  examinations,  to  take  prizes  at  them,  and  to 
cover  himself  and  his  master  with  gloiy  in  the  presence  of  the  parents  oi 
the  pupils  and  others  who  attend  such  examinations.  Having  so  distin- 
guished himself,  it  is  considered  advisable  by  his  proud  and  gntifid 
pai'ents  either  to  remove  him  to  a  "  finishing  school "  (generally  * 
"  genteel  academy "  at  from  one  to  two  guineas  per  quarter),  or  jJi* 
him  in  the  upper  class  of  the  school  he  is  already  attending ;  this  litter 
being  the  plan  most  usually  adopted.  In  consequence  of  this  pKO- 
ceeding,  lessons  in  mathematics  and  a  couple  of  languages  are  added  to 
the  boy's  already  cruel  load  of  educational  misery.  He  will  now  law* 
little  or  no  time  for  play;  his  memory  will  be  strained  to  a  stapeQri4 
degree  ;  he  will  begin  to  sincerely  hate  school  and  all  pertaining  thereto^ 
and  urge  his  parents  to  send  him  to  work  ;  and  when  he  is  sent  to  wcil 
his  sense  of  relief  at  being  freed  from  the  thraldrom  of  lessons  will  ^^ 
an  additional  zest  to  the  general  feeling  of  joy  and  importance  which  al 
boys  feel  on  first  going  to  work. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  such  a  system  as  I  have  attempti< 
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describe  should  produce  n  Latrcd  rather  tbati  a  desire  for  educa- 
be  minds  ol'  those  ivLo  sufTer  nnder  it.  la  the  first  place  it 
loo  tnucli.  A  momeDt'a  cotisidenitiua  must  make  it  evident 
of  from  twelve  to  fourtctn  yeara  of  age,  and  of  only  ordinary 
i>r  mind,  cannot  simullancously  study  ten  or  twelve  subjects — 
''  which  really  arc,  and  nil  of  which  as  they  are  taught  to  them 
be,  wholly  distinct- — with  any  reasonable  probability  of  attaining 
proficiency  in  them  alt  ;  while  the  distraction  of  miuil  consequent 
.ultiplicity  of  studies  makes  it  very  improbable  that  they  will 
of  them  well.  Tlie  mode  of  teaching  practised  under  this  system, 
neceasitatcd  in  order  to  secure  its  apparent  success,  is  aim 
llyectionnble.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  produce  prize  pupils  and 
tbowy  public  examinatiniis  rather  than  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
ktcBtion.  By  this  mode  only  the  bai-est  and  driest  outlines  of  each 
taught ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  interest  the  pupil  in  his  studies 
;  him  the  broad  principles  or  general  applications  of  the  various 
©f  knowledge  which  those  studies  embrace,  or  to  amalgamate 
such  of  the- studies  as  admit  of  it.  Under  this  system  of 
proficiency  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  cramming  the  pupils  to 
)int  with  definitions,  dates,  and  figures,  all  of  which,  though 
loat  importance  as  parts  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  pertain, 
al  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  them,  arc  iv holly  uninterest- 
jsactically  useless  to  students  having  no  further  knowledge  of 
]ect8.  Let  any  person  look,  for  instance,  at  the  class-books  from 
and  geography — the  two  most  interesting  branches  of  an 
^nglish  education — are  taught  in  those  soiiools  more  particularly 
to  the  educiilion  of  the  children  of  working  men,  and  they  will 
the  best  of  them  are  little  better  than  chronological  tables 
the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  sovereigns,  tlie  names  oud 
mous  battles  and  siege9,  and  catalogues  of  the  principal  countries, 
d  mountains  of  the  earth.  These  books  are  a  good  illustratiou 
driving-to-do -too -much  fcatui-e  which  disfigures  the  system  to 
Hj  belong,  for  ihey  profess  to  give  a  detailed  history,  or  geogra- 
jption  of  the  world,  in  a  small  volume  of  about  a  hundred  and 
».  That  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  and  the  ancient 
1  languages  is  a  highly  dealrable  tiling  there  can  bo  no  doubt, 
^^TcumBtanccB  of  working  men  do  not  admit  of  their  boys  being 
branches  of  education,  and  the  attempt  to  teach  thom  during 
Tear  or  two  at  school  is  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  smattering 
ind  tliat  is  the  utmost  he  can  hope  to  gain)  is  not  sufficient  to 
1  lo  continue  the  study  after  he  has  left  school,  and  the 
itself  is  speedily  foi^ottcn. 
king  from  experieuce,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  con- 
tliat  the  children  of  the  working- classes  must  under  the  most 
»  droumstanccG  leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  many 
much  earlier,  it  is  a  mistake  to  aitenipt  to  extend  their  school 
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studies  beyond  the  plain  foundations  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
But  these,  and  more  especially  the  first  of  them,  might  be  taught  in  so 
comprehensive  a  manner  as  to  embrace  a  useful  general  knowledge  of  t 
Tariety  of  subjects.     Working  men  cannot  be  made  scholars^  but  bj 
reading  they  may  gain  knowledge,  and  to  create  and  direct  a  taste  for 
reading  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  their  education.     Under  a  system 
having  this  object  in  view,  the  education  of  the  working-classes  would  be 
continued  after  they  left  school ;  for  literature  of  all  kinds  is  so  abundaDt 
and  easy  of  access  that  no  youth  or  man  w^ho  has  a  taste  for  reading 
experiences  much  difficulty  in  gratifying  it.      The  merely  mechamed 
power  of  reading  must  be  taught  in  some   more  or  less  mechameil 
manner ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  read  sentences  intelligibly  the 
work  of  interesting  him  in  his  studies  might  be  commenced.     Let  then 
be  a  ''first  reader^'  consisting  of  short  fables  and  talcs  selected-Hmel 
if  necessary  altered — from  ^sop  and  the  faiiy  histories.     Let  the  not 
"  reader  "  consist  of  stories  of  travels  and  voyages,  in  connection  nfih 
which  the  study  of  geography  might  be  incorporated,  bj  the  teadicr 
pointing  out  on  the  globe  and  map  the  various  places  referred  to  in  ilia 
readings,  showing  in  what  position  a  ship  would  be  whose  latitude  and 
longitude  arc  given,  and  explaining  other  geographical  points  that  wooU 
necessarily  arise.     Indeed,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  and  well-infonsd 
teacher  such  a  series  of  readings  would  supply  texts  not  only  for  the  tetdi- 
ing  of  geography,  but  also  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  aitro* 
nomy  and  navigation.   These  might  be  followed  by  an  ''  historical  resdff " 
and  ''  scientific  reader  ^'  for  the  higher  classes ;  the  former  consistiog  of 
selections — ^with  short  explanatory  head  notes — from  the  works  of  GibboBi 
Robertson,  Macaulay,  Froudc,  Strickland,  and  other  celebrated  histodnii 
and  the  latter  of  dialogues,  in  the  style  of  Joyce's  Scientific  Dictlogueii  pj 
allegories  illustrating  in  an  interesting  manner  the  principles  of  scicoee.* 
And  these  might  be  supplemented  by  a  ''  general  reader  *'  made  up  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  British  poets,  essayists,  tnl 

*  Of  the  thousands  of  reading  lessons  which  I  had  during  a  five  jean*  pinflV* 
in  a  large  school  which  is  still  famous  as  a  working-class  school,  only  two  left  anytUif 
like  a  lasting  impression  upon  my  mind,  or  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  real  iqlati4 
and  not  as  mere  task-work.  The  first  was  a  talo  called  *'The  Three  Gianti,*iB 
which,  under  the  gtiisc  of  a  pleasant  story,  the  powers  of  air,  water,  and  steam  w«n 
explained  and  exemplified  ;  tiiough  it  was  only  in  after  years,  when  I  had  acqiM 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  Uiese  natural  foxtes,  Astl 
discoTcred  what  a  reallj  valuable  lesson  in  physical  science  "  The  Three  GHants^ooi* 
tained.  But  had  the  teacher  under  whom  I  read  the  tale  pointed  the  moral  of  itHM 
under  a  more  rational  system  of  education  he  would  have  done — he  might  have  tU4J^ 
me  more  science  in  a  few  hours  than  I  learned  in  the  course  of  two  years  in  the  **taak- 
ing  school "  to  which  I  was  sent  to  complete  my  education,  and  in  which  *'  the  sdenoei'' 
were  among  the  too-numcrous-to-bc-mentioned  subjects  taught — or  rather  soppo*' 
to  he  taught.  The  second  of  these  long-remembered  reading  lessons  was  a  itoiT 
of  Irish  peasant  life,  called,  if  I  remember  rightly,  *'  The  Foster  Farentf,"  '* 
which  one  Mickey  Flood  was  a  prominent  and  favourite  character.  Both  stories  vcn 
contained  in  a  *'  class-book  *'  issued  hy  an  Irish  educational  society ;  and  I  can  still 
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novelists.     I  leave  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  knowledge  of  the 

Scriptores  would   form   part   of  this   or  any  other   system   of  English 

education,  but  a  much  higher  knowledge  of  them  would  be  conveyed  to 

the  pupil  if,  instead  of  setting  him  to  learn  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  way 

of  punishment,  or  cramming  him  with  the  genealogies  of  the  Patriarchs 

and  Apostles  just  previous  to  examinations,  he  was  shown  the  geographical 

pontion  of  the  various  countries  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  nnd  told  the 

changes  thej  have  undergone  and  their  present  social  position  among 

the  nations   of  the  earth  ;    and  had   pointed  out  to  him  the   glorious 

poetry  and  wisdom  of  such    parts   as  the   Psalms,  the  Proverbs,   and 

Gixist's  Parables  and  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and   the  applicability  of 

Bany  of  the  lessons  contained  in  them  to  the  affairs  of  every -day  life  at 

dte  present  time. 

That  some  such  educational  system  as  tliis,  administered  by  competent 
taichers — teachers  qualified  to  do  something  more  than  stolidly  listen  to 
Adr  pupils  repeating  the  lessons  they  have  ''  learned  oflf  book,'^  and  count 
die  number  of  mistakes  they  make — ^^vould  be  more  beneficial  to,  and 
better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  working- classes  than  the  high- 
prarare  system  at  present  applied  to  them,  no  person  having  a  real 
knowledge  of  those  classes  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  It  is  true  that 
idMor^  would  not  be  produced  under  it,  nor  would  the  pupils  he  perfected 
h  any  single  branch  of  education,  but  they  would  gain  a  considerable 
inoant  of  general  knowledge,  and  gain  it  in  a  manner  that  would  create  a 
faire  for  further  knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  a  taste  for  reading ;  and  thus 
bdaoe  them  to  continue  what  would  be  practically  their  education,  afler 
tbij  bad  left  school,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  completed  when  they  walk 
ont  of  the  school-house  for  the  last  time.  Such  a  system  as  this  might 
be  itill  further  developed,  by  having  attached  to  each  national  or  other 
luge  school  attended  by  the  children  of  the  working-classes,  a  library, 
CQOUting  of  such  works  as  The  TilgrMa  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  a 
KJectioQ  of  Scott's,  Cooper's,  and  Marryafs  novels,  books  of  voyages  and 
tarels,  works   upon  natural  history,  interesting  biographies,  historical 


the  thrill  of  joy  which  ran  throngh  the  class,  and  tho  smile  which  lit  up 
^eontBDmoe  of  every  pnpily  whenever  it  was  annonnced  that  either  of  these  had 
^■lecM  in  preference  to  tho  "  moral "  and  other  dry  lessons  which  nsnally  formed 
itt  Riding  eacercises. 

A  eofiy  of  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues  was  the  prizo  that  fell  to  my  lot  at  one  of 
ftiUf>jaa1y  examinations  at  the  working-class  school  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and 
laaoBber  that  I  read  it  during  the  holidays  that  followed  the  examination  with  as 
^A  plcasnre  as  I  did  Nick  of  the  Woods,  which  I  read  during  the  same  holidays  i 
*4I«tid)liahed  quite  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  conjuror,  by  performing  some  of 
^riapkr  experiments  explained  in  tho  book  before  a  number  of  my  schoolmates 
^boB  By  parents  had  invited  to  take  tea  at  our  house.  Tho  book  made  an  equally 
^voimble  iDpression  npon  several  of  my  school  friends  to  whom  I  lent  it — and 
^  of  whom,  of  course,  failed  to  rctnm  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sneh 
^^osk  would  be  a  valuable  class-book,  and,  aided  by  snch  experiments  as  might 
^  tidy  and  inexpensively  conducted  in  a  scli4X>l-room,  wonld  do  much  to  popnlariie 
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works,  popular  books  of  science,  and  any  works  of  general  interest  that 
might  be  considered  likely  to  attract  and  instruct  youthful  readen. 
The  privilege  of  borrowing  these  books  could  be  granted  as  a  reward  fcr 
diligence  in  their  studies  to  the  boys  of  the  first  and  second  classeSi  and 
the  condition  of  each  borrower  writing  out  some  sort  of  an  epitome  or 
criticism  of  each  work  lent  to  him  might  be  attached  to  the  privilege; 
and  thus,  by  making  it  an  incentive  to  a2)plication  and  a  meaos  of 
exercising  pupils  in  composition,  the  library  would  be  fairly  converted 
into  an  educational  engine,  and  be  quite  consonant  with  the  system  of 
which  it  would  form  a  valuable  part.  The  cause  of  education  among  tbe 
working-classes  might  also  be  materially  assisted,  if  in  large  towni  a 
number  of  memberships,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  five  years^  of  local 
mechanics'  institutions  or  literary  institutions  were  given  as  prixea  at 
school  examinations.  This  form  of  prize  need  only  be  given  to  boyaia 
their  last  year  at  school ;  and,  under  a  rational  system  of  competitife 
examinations,  they  would  fall  to  the  cleverest  boys,  who  would  thus  be 
in  a  position  to  immediately  follow  up  the  work*  of  education  commenced 
at  school. 

It  may  be  urged  against  any  system  of  this  kind  that  it  would  produce 
a  desire  for  light  reading  rather  than  solid  education  ;  but  then,  what  ii 
generally  understood  by  a  solid  education  cannot,  under  any  system,  be 
completed  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  ;    and   aniong  tbe 
working-classes  it  is  only  those  who  have  a  strong  natural  liking  for  aooe 
particular  branch  of  learning,  or  men  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  of 
mind  who  have  resolved  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  are  determined  to 
educate  themselves  as  an  essential  means  to  that  end,  who  will  derott 
their  leisure  time  to  direct  study,  or  who  could  do  bo  profitably.    Andu 
it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  boys  who  do  read  will  read  fiction,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  turn  them  out  of  sdiool  eager  to  run  riot  among 
the  Waverlies,  and  ready  to  smuggle  candles  to  bed  in  order  to  finish  tbe 
enthralling  adventures  of  llawkeye  or  Mr.  ^lidshipman  Easy,  than  to  aeod 
them  forth  hating  all  books  together,  and  with  minds  so  uncultivated  i» 
all  save  the  rudimentary  technicalities  of  a  cut-and-dried  education  tbft 
when  a  reaction  sets  in — if  it  ever  does  set  in — they  first  become  reidert 
of  that  pernicious  thieves*  literature  which  the  legislature,  in  its  wiadotft 
still  allows  to  be  sown  broadcast  throughout  the  land  ;  and  finally  aeltte 
down  as  "  constant  readers  "  of  "  The  Weekly  Denouncer  "  agitation  ne*** 
paper,  and  "  The  Three  Farthings  Miscellany  "  sensation  serial.    Besides 
this  imiversal  inclination  of  boys  for  works  of  fiction,  which  sudi  a  ayetei* 
of  education  as  I  have  been  speaking  of  would  merely  guide,  becomes,  ^ 
the  juvenile  tnste  for  tarts  and  toffee,  moderated  as  the  boys  advance  i^ 
life,  and  in  the  meantime  it  paves  the  way  to  more  general  or  solid  reading* 
Whatever  disciples  of  the  Gradgrind  school  may  think  or  say,  there  ca'* 
be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  working-classes  who  has  gone  through  tb^ 
Waverlies  and  the  Cooper,  Marrj^at,  and  Mayne  Reid  acriea  of  nofd* 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  leaving  school,  read  the  worlt^ 
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of  Dickens  and  Bulreer  at 
Thackeray  by  tbe  time  lie  it 
lor  prulitably  reading  and 
iffect  tlie  coostitution  and  ■ 


a  later  period,  and  lenrned  to  npprooiate 
iclica  manbood,  liua  !iad  a  good  preparation 
tdecting  upon  those  graver  subjeota  wliich 
;ell-buing  of  aociely.  Tbe  reading  of  good 
fiction  almost  necessarily  gives  rise  lo  a  largo  aniount  of  incidental  read- 
ing. Few  persons  can  ruad  Soott'a  novels  without  being  led  lo  read 
liiKoricul  works  relating  to  the  same  periods  ns  the  novels  ;  and  the 
illnHons  to,  and  quotations  from,  standard  works,  contained  in  modern 
DDTcla,  often  lead  to  the  reading  of  those  works  ;  while  tbe  delineation  of 
tiarstter,  powers  of  description  and  satiie,  and  other  valuable  hterary 
iliialities  llmt  characterize  the  higher  works  of  fiction,  enable  tbe  render 
if  siiiJi  works  to  appreciate  those  qualities  when  he  meets  with  them  in 
li.c  current  literature  of  the  da}'.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  liint 
ii  .1  working  man's  actual  experience  of  society  is  almost  exclusively  coii- 
tioej  10  his  own  class,  it  is  principally  to  reading  that  lie  must  trust  for 
gibiag  a  knowledge  of  other  classes  of  society  and  the  relative  position 
tf  lis  own  class :  and  were  it  for  this  reason  alone  the  importance  of 
licteluping  a  sound  laslc  for  reading  among  Ihe  working -classes  must  be 
ipparenl. 

These  remarks  upon  the  state  of  education  and  intelligence  among  the 
Wotkiag-clasBCS  apply  chiefly  to  the  arti.ian  section  of  them,  the  section  of 
them  on  whom  the  highest  eflbrts  of  the  ayslem  under  which  the  working- 
duKsare  at  present  educated  are  expended,  and  the  want  of  general 
inlelligfnce  among  whom  ia  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the 
ijrNcni  ia  an  unsound  one.  But  while  its  defects  must  he  held  ta  account 
fut  a  great  deal  of  the  want  of  general  intelligence  amongst  working- 
>UD,  there  arc  other  causes  that  materially  contribute  towards  it.  filany 
of  the  children  of  the  working -clnaaes,  children  of  very  poor,  very  igno- 
Wil,  or  drunken  parents,  are  never  sent  to  any  kind  of  school;  while 
(tiien  who  are  sent  to  school  hare  to  leave  it  at  such  an  early  age  to  go 
lo  «ork,  that  any  little  glimmer  of  education  they  may  hnvo  received 
dntog  their  brief  period  of  schooling  is  nhnnst  entirely  forgotten  long 
Wore  they  attain  manhood  ;  and  of  course  among  the  working -classes, 
>■  in  other  ranks  in  life,  there  are  Eomc  men  so  stupid  or  debased 
tt«l  no  kind  or  amount  of  Instruction  would  ever  make  them  intelligent. 
5lit  there  ia  an  abundanoe  of  natural  shrewdness,  and  what  is  gene- 
"%  called  rough  common  sense,  among  the  working- classes,  there  can  be 
10  doubt,  and  nil  who  have  any  considerable  personal  acquaintance  with 
than  ire  aware  that  there  are  numbers  of  well-informed,  really  intelligent 
•MB  among  them  ;  but  these  ore  so  few  in  number  compared  with  the 
pnenl  body,  that  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  tlie  leavening  of  ili 
*iid  in  any  question  affecting  the  relations  between  their  own  and  other 
'^mm  of  lociety,  their  influence  is  utterly  swamped  by  that  of  the  many- 
^•riwl  multitude  who  acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  professionnl  agitators, 
Koijitera  of  education  could  produce  a  Elate  of  society  in  which  all 
*ould  l,e  intelligent;  but,  under  a  system  specially  designed  to  suit  tlw 
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circumstances  of  their  position  and  develope  the  natural  powers  of  mind 
which  they  undoubtedly  possess,  a  large  majority  of  them  might  be 
made  really  intelligent  members  of  society,  and  a  decided  tone  of  edu- 
cated intelligence  given  to  the  whole  body.  That  a  system  capable  oj 
producing  such  highly  desirable  results  could  be  constructed  and  sucoesi- 
fully  carried  out  by  educated,  liberal-minded  men  having  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  working-classes,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt 
And  though  the  working  details  of  any  such  system  could  only  Be 
decided  upon  by  actual  practice,  and  would  have  to  be  varied  witli 
varying  circumstances,  I  think  the  general  principles  of  it  sSioald  be 
such  as  I  have  indicated. 

The  vast  national  and  private  means  furnished  for  promoting  edacatioB 
amongst  us  have  undoubtedly  been  productive  of  good.  But  it  is  certiiii 
that  they  have  not  effected  anything  like  the  amount  of  good  that  tkj 
might  have  done.  The  general  result  of  the  present  state  of  thiogs  b  fi) 
place  a  large  number  of  working  men  in  a  position  to  affirm — as  I  heari 
a  mechanic  doing  the  other  day  when  asking  a  shopmate  to  write  a  letter 
^— -that  they  were  very  good  scholars  once,  only  they  have  forgot  all  thdr 
education;  and  to  send  forth  a  number  of  boys  capable  of  performiqgl 
number  of  surprising  but  for  practical  purposes  useless  feats  in  edoei- 
tional  gymnastics.  There  are  means  in  plenty ;  what  is  wanted  h  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working-daaei 
should  try  to  bring  about  the  substitution  of  another  and  a  better  plan  of 
using  them. 
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ring  the  valley  of  the  Arno  at  Empoli,  the  railway  enters  a 
licb  rises  into  earthy  hills  of  no  great  height,  and  spreads  out  at 
nto  broad  tracts  of  cultivated  lowland.  Geologically  speaking, 
Q  of  Tuscany  consists  of  loam  and  sandy  deposits,  forming  the 
een  two  mountain  ranges — the  Apennines  and  the  chalk  hills 
em  coast  of  Central  Italy.  Seen  from  the  eminence  of  some  old 
rret,  this  champaign  country  has  a  stem  and  arid  aspect.  The 
ey  and  dusty,  the  forms  pf  hill  and  valley  are  mean  and  insignifi- 
1  the  vegetation  seems  to  sympathise  with  the  uninteresting  soil 
i  it  springs.  A  few  spare  olives  cast  their  shadows  on  the  lower 
ire  and  there  a  copse  of  oakwood  and  acacia  marks  the  course 
Qall  rivulet ;  ryefields,  grey  beneath  the  wind,  clothe  the  hill- 
scanty  verdure.  Every  knoll  is  crowned  with  a  village — brown 
white  house-fronts  clustered  together  on  the  edge  of  cliffsj 
into  the  campanile  or  antique  tower,  which  tells  so  many  stories 
wars  and  decayed  civilizations. 

h  these  villages  stand  groups  of  stone-pines  clearly  visible 
naked  country,  cypresses  like  spires  beside  the  square  white 
)nvent  or  of  villa,  patches  of  dark  foliage,  showing  where  the 
le  laurel  and  the  myrtle  hide  thick  tangles  of  rose-trees  and 
in  ancient  gardens.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  barren  aspect  of 
ry  in  midwinter  :  it  resembles  an  exaggerated  Sussex,  without 
relieve  the  rolling  lines  of  down,  and  hill,  and  valley,  beautiful 
eason  of  its  frequent  villages  and  lucid  air.  But  when  spring 
light  and  beauty  break  upon  this  gloomy  soil;  the  whole  is 
ith  a  delicate  green  veil  of  rising  crops  and  fresh  foliage,  and  the  t 
iistances  which  may  be  seen  from  every  height  are  blue  with 
lows,  or  rosy  in  the  light  of  sunset.  Of  all  the  towns  of  Lower 
lone  is  more  celebrated  than  Sienna.  It  stands  in  the  very 
;be  country  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  crowning  one 
t  considerable  heights,  and  commanding  one  of  its  most  exten- 
1.  As  a  city  it  is  a  typical  representative  of  those  numei-ous 
Tis,  whose  origin  is  buried  in  remote  antiquity,  which  have  formed 
'  three  civilizations,  and  still  maintain  a  vigorous  vitality  upon 
iut  soil.  Its  site  is  Etruscan,  its  name  is  Eoman,  but  the  town 
1  all  its  interest  and  beauty  to  the  artists,  and  the  statesmen, 
arriors  of  the  middle  ages.  A  single  glance  at  Sienna  from  one 
)pe3  on  its  northern  side,  will  show  how  truly  mediceval  is  the 
of  the  town.     A  city  wall  follows  the  outline  of  the  hill,  from 
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wliicli  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the  palace,  with  other  cupohia  aad 
red-brick  campanili,  spring  ;  while  cypresses  and  olive-gardens  stretel 
downwards  to  the  plain.  There  is  not  a  single  Palladian  facade  oi 
Rensiissance  portico  to  interrupt  the  unity  of  the  effect.  Abore  all,  in  tlu 
distance,  rises  Radicofani,  a  serene  and  Claude-like  monntain,  mdtinj 
imperceptibly  into  sky  and  plain. 

The  three  most  striking  objects  of  interest  in  Sienna  maintain  th 
character  of  medieeval  individuality  by  which  the  town  is  marked.  The 
are  the  public  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the  house  of  St.  Catherine.  Tb 
civil  life,  the  arts,  and  the  religious  tendencies  of  Italy  daring  tb 
ascendancy  of  mediaeval  ideas,  are  8ti*ongly  set  before  us  here.  Hig 
above  every  other  building  in  the  town  soars  the  straight  brick  tower  c 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  the  house  of  the  republic,  the  hearth  of  civil  lil 
within  the  State.  It  guards  an  irregular  Gothic  building  in  which  th 
old  government  of  Sienna  used  to  be  assembled,  but  which  has  now  for 
long  time  been  converted  into  prisons,  courts  of  law,  and  show-roomi 
Let  us  enter  one  chamber  of  the  Palazzo— the  Sala  della  Pace,  viha 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  Siennese  painters,  rqnre 
sented  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  tyranny,  and  the  benefits  of  peace  m 
justice,  in  three  noble  allegories.  They  were  executed  early  in  tk 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  age  of  allegories  and  symbolism,  when  poet 
and  painters  strove  to  personify  in  human  shape  all  thoughts  and  seDb* 
ments.  The  first  great  fresco  represents  Peace — the  peace  of  the  Kepohft 
of  Sienna.  Ambrogio  has  painted  the  twenty-four  councillors  who  fanned 
the  Government,  standing  beneath  the  thrones  of  Concord,  Justice,  iwl 
Wisdom.  From  these  controlling  powers  they  stretch  in  a  long  donW* 
line  to  a  seated  figure,  gigantic  in  size,  and  robed  with  the  ensigns  ci 
baronial  sovereignty.  This  figure  is  the  State  and  Majesty  of  Sicnai 
Around  him  sit  Peace,  Fortitude,  and  Prudence,  Temperance,  Magn»- 
nimity,  and  Justice,  inalienable  assessors  of  a  powerful  and  righteous  lord. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  Chiistian  virtues,  float  like  angels  in  tltf 
air  above.  Armed  hoi-semen  guard  his  throne,  and  captives  show  that  U 
has  laid  his  enemy  beneath  his  feet.  Thus  the  mediaeval  artist  exproflsd 
on  canvas  his  theory  of  government.  The  rulers  of  the  State  «rt 
subordinate  to  the  State  itself;  they  stand  between  the  State  and  the  gre*' 
animating  principles  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  concord,  incarnating  theon*i 
and  receiving  inspiration  from  the  others.  The  pagan  qualities  of  pr*' 
dence,  magnanimity,  and  courage,  give  stability  and  greatness  to  fffi^ 
government,  while  the  spirit  of  Christianity  must  harmonize  and  rule  th< 
whole.  Arms,  too,  are  needful  to  maintain  by  force  what  right  and  U' 
demand,  and  victory  in  a  just  quarrel  proclaims  the  power  and  vigotff  o 
the  State.  On  another  wall  Ambrogio  has  depicted  the  prosperous  city  ^ 
Sienna,  girt  by  battlements  and  moat,  with  tower  and  barbican  and  dra* 
bridge,  to  ensure  its  peace.  Through  the  gates  stream  countrypeojA 
bringing  the  produce  of  their  farms  into  the  town.  The  streets  »i 
crowded  with  men  and  women  intent  on  business  or  pleasure  :  craftams 
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r  mAa,  tnercIinnU  widi  laden  muloi,  a  hawking  party,  hunters 

^g  the  plutn,  girlx  dancing,  aad  cliildrcQ  plajiag  in  the  open  BquHrc. 

ralcliing  hia  class,  atiil  the  Eculplured  figures  of  Geometry, 

oomy,  and  Philosophy,  Tt^mind  us  that  education  and  science  flourisli 

'  e  dominiuQ  of  wcU-buIaaced  laws.     The  thii-d  frcaco  eshihila  the 

t  of  tliii  fair  Bpcctacle.      Hei^e  Tyranny  presides  over  a  scene  of 

ny  and  wrong.     lie  is  a  hideous  monster,  compounded  of  all  tht; 

il  attributes  which  iudiciilc  force,  treason,  lechery,  and  fear.    Avarice 

iiid  Cruelty  and  Wur  and  Fury  ait  around  him.    At  his  feet  lies 

ee,  and  nbtive  are  the  effigies  of  Nuro,  Caracalla,  and  like  monsters  of 

inUlei]  power.     Not  far  from  the  castle  of  tyranny  we  see  the  anme 

a  tte  other  fresco ;  but  its  streets  are  filled  with  scenes  of  quarrel, 

d  bloodshed.     Nor  are  these  nllegories  merely  fanciful.     In  the 

gw  the  aime  city  might  move  than  once  during  one  lifetime 

D  the  vivid  colonrs  of  reality  the  two  contrasted  piuturea, 

r  IcKving  the  PaluzEO,  and  threading  narrow  streets  pnved  with 

J  ovtrrsliadowcd  Willi  huge  empty  palaces,  we  reach  the  highest 

nee  hills  on  which  Sienna  etauds,  and  see  before  us  the  Duomo. 

rch  is  the  most  purely  Golbic  of  all  Italian  cathedrals  decigned 

Uionol  architects.     Together  with  that  of  Orvieto  it  stands  alone  to 

■   liie   unaHsialed  genius  of  tlie  ItiiliuQS  could  produce  when 

i  by  meditBTBl  ideas.     It  is  built  wholly  of  marble,  and  overlaid, 

A  out,  with  florid  ornaments  of  exquisil*  beauty.     There  are  no 

no  pinnacles,  no  deep  and  fretted  doorways,  sucli  as  form 

u  of  French  and  English  architecture  ;  but  instead  of  this  tho 

I  of  particoloured  marbles,  the  scrolls  and  wreaths  of  foliage,  the 

s  and  the  frescoes  which  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  satisfy  our 

■  of  variety,  producing  most  agreeable  combinations  of  blending  hues 

Lisly -connected  forms.     The  chief  fault  which  olTends  against 

iKortliern  taste  is  the  predominance  of  horizontal  lines,  both  in  the 

n  of  the  &^-ade,  and  also  in  the  internal  decoration.    Thissinglo 

ifficiently  proves  iliat  the  Italians  had  never  seized  the  true  idea  of 

\t  or  Mpiring  architecture.     But,  allowing  for  this  original  defect,  we 

t  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna  combines  solemnity  nud  .'.ylendour  to  a 

N  olmniit  unrivalled.     Its  dome  is  anotlicr  point  in  which  the  instinct 

a  arolulecta  has  led  ihcm  to  adhere  to  the  genius  of  their  ancestral 

t  than  to  follow  the  priticiplea  of  Gothic  design.     The  dome  is 

3  and  Roman,  native  to  the  soil,  and  only  by  a  kind  of  violence 

«J^ed  to  the  diaracti-r  of  pointed  architecture.     Yet  l!ie  builders  of 

-"irna  have  dhown  what  a  glorious  clement  of  1>eauty  might  have  been 

'■  IM  hi  i.iir  Noi'thvrn  cathedrals  had  the  idea  of  infinity  which 

.  ird  by  long  continuous  lines,  by  complexities  of  interwoven 
:  *,-  oiultitudinouB  oBpiring  pinnacles,  been  carried  out  into  voat 
;i;il  cupolas,  completing  and  embracing  and  covering  the  wliole 
But  munduesE,  like  horizontal  hncs,  seems  to  have  been  nliea 
it  of  Teutonic  art.     It  remains  for  modern  architects — a  noble 
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task  if  they  had  scope  for  the  experiment — to  cro^vn  a  Chartres  caihedial 
with  a  dome  of  Briinellcschi.  Tlie  Daomo  as  it  now  stands  forms  o&lj 
part  of  a  vast  original  design.  On  entering  we  are  amazed  to  hear  that 
this  churchy  which  looks  so  large  from  the  beauty  of  its  proportioiU|  the 
intricacy  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  interlacing  of  its  columns,  is  bat  the 
transept  of  the  old  building  lengthened  a  little,  and  surmounted  by  i 
cupohi  and  campanile.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Soon  aflcr  its  commence- 
ment a  plague  swept  over  Italy,  nearly  depopulated  Sienna,  and  redaced 
the  town  to  penury  for  want  of  men.  The  cathedral,  which,  had  it  been 
accomplished,  would  have  surpassed  all  Gothic  churches  south  of  the  Alpi, 
remained  a  ruin.  A  fragment  of  the  nave  still  stands,  enabling  iu  to 
judge  of  its  extent.  The  eastern  wall  joins  what  was  to  have  been  die 
transept,  measuring  the  mighty  space  which  would  have  been  enclosed  bj 
marble  vaults  and  columns  delicately  wrought.  The  sculpture  on  the 
eastern  door  shows  with  what  magnificence  the  Siennese  designed  to  j 
ornament  this  portion  of  their  temple  ;  while  the  southern  facade  rem  \ 
itself  aloft  above  the  town,  like  those  high  arches  which  testily  to  the  put 
splendour  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  ;  but  the  sun  streams  through  the 
broken  windows,  and  the  walls  are  encumbered  with  hovels  and  stablei^ 
and  the  refuse  of  surrounding  streets.  One  most  remarkable  feature  tl 
the  internal  decoration  is  a  line  of  heads  of  the  Popes  carried  all  round  the 
church  above  the  lower  arches.  Larger  than  life,  white  solemn  faces,  thCT 
lean,  each  from  his  separate  niche,  crowned  with  the  triple  tiara,  sno 
labelled  with  the  name  he  bore.  Their  accumulated  majesty  brings  the 
whole  past  history  of  the  Church  into  the  presence  of  its  living  memben. 
A  bishop  walking  up  the  nave  of  Sienna  must  feel  as  a  Homan  felt  amoog 
the  waxen  images  of  ancestors  renowned  in  council  or  in  war.  Of  conne 
these  portraits  are  imaginary  for  the  most  part  ;  but  the  artists  hare 
contrived  to  vary  their  features  and  expression  with  great  skill. 

Not  less  peculiar  to  Sienna  is  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral    Itu 
inlaid  with  a  kind  of  tarsia  work   in  marble,  like  that  which  Bsron 
Triqueti  has  used  in  his  "  Marmor  Homericum  " — ^less  elaborately  deco- 
rative, but  more  artistic  and  subordinate  to  architectural  effect  than  the 
baron's  mosaic.     Some  of  these  compositions  are  as  old  as  the  cathednl; 
others  are  the  work  of  Beccafumi  and  his  scholars.    They  represent,  in  the 
liberal  spirit  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  the  history  of  the  Church  be(bre 
the  Incarnation.     Hermes  Trismegistus  and  the  Sibyls  meet  us  at  the 
doorway  :  in  the  body  of  the  church  we  find  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  oU 
Jewish  heroes— of  Moses  and  Samson  and  Joshua  and  Judith.    Inde- 
pendently of  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  designs,  of  the  skill  with  which 
men  and  horses  are  drawn  in  the  most  diflicult  attitudes,  of  the  dignity 
of  some  single  figures,  and  of  tlie  vigour  and  simplicity  of  the  lai^ 
compositions,  a  special  interest  attaches  to  this  pavement  in  connecticm 
with  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  Purgatorio.     Did  Dante  ever  tread  these 
stones  and  meditate  upon  their  sculptured  histories  ?     That  is  what  we 
cannot  say,  but  we  read  how  he  journeyed  through  the  plain  of  Purgatorj 
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th  eyes  bent  upon  its  storied  floor,  how  "  morti  i  raorti,  e  i  vivi  parean 
n,"  how  he  saw  "  Nimrod  at  the  foot  of  his  great  work,  confounded, . 
nng  at  the  people  who  were  proud  with  him."  The  strong  and  simple 
times  of  the  pavement  correspond  to  the  few  words  of  the  poet, 
nding  over  these  pictures  and  trying  to  learn  their  lesson,  with  the 
xight  of  Dante  in  our  mind,  the  tones  of  an  organ,  singularly  sweet  and 
Dow,  fall  upon  our  ears  and  we  remember  how  he  heard  "  Te  Deum  " 
ig  within  the  gateway  of  repentance. 

Continaing  our  walk,  we  descend  the  hill  on  which  the  Duomo  stands, 
I  reach  a  valley  lying  between  the  ancient  city  of  Sienna  and  a  western 
inence  crowned  by  the  church  of  Sun  Domenico.     In  this  depression 
tB  has  existed  from  old  time  a  kind  of  suburb  or  separate  district  of 
poorer  people  known  by  the  name  of  the  Contrada  d'Oca.     To  the 
anese  it  has  especial  interest,  for  here  is  the  birthplace  of  St.  Catherine, 
Tery  house  in  which  she  lived,  her  father's  workshop,  and  the  chapel 
leh  has  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  her  saintly  life.     Over  the 
rway  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  "  Spos©  Christi  KatherinaB  domus." 
ide  they  show  the  room  she  occupied,  and  the  stone  on  which  she 
3ed  her  head  to  sleep ;  they  keep  her  veil  and  staff  and  lantern  and 
melled  vinaigrette,  the  bag  in  which  her  alms  were  placed,  the  sack- 
ii  that  she  wore  beneath  her  dress,  the  crucifix  from  which  she  took 
wounds  of  Christ.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  oven  after  the  lapse 
lereral  centuries,  that  any  of  these  relics  are  fictitious.   Every  particular 
her  life  was  remembered  and  recorded  with  scrupulous  attention  by 
roted  followers.     Her  &me  was  uniyersal  throughout  Italy  before  her 
ith;  and  the  house  from  which  she  went  forth  to  preach  and  heal  the 
k  and  comfort  plague-stricken  wretches  whom  kith  and  kin  had  left 
tie  to  die,  was  known  and  well-beloved  by  all  her  citizens.     From  the 
nietit  of  her  death  it  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  object  of 
pentitious  veneration  to  thousands.    From  the  little  loggia  which  runs 
ng  one  portion  of  its  exterior  may  be  seen  the  campanile  and  the  dome 
tiie  cathedral  ;  on  the  other  side  rises  the  huge  brick  church  of  San 
xnenico,  in  which  she  spent  the  long  ecstatic  hours  that  won  for  her 
s  title  of  Christ's  Spouse.     In  a  chapel  attached  to  the  church  she 
ttdied  and  prayed,  fasting  and  wrestling  with  the  fiends  of  a  disordered 
Mjr.  There  Christ  appeared  to  her  and  gave  her  his  own  heart,  there  ho 
■uuitered  to  her  the  Sacrament  with  his  own  hands,  there  she  assumed 
Biobe  of  poverty  and  gave  her  Lord  the  silver  cross  and  took  from  him 
B  crown  of  thorns.     To  us  these  legends  may  appear  the  flimsiest  web 
fiotion:  but  to  Catherine  herself,  her  biographers,  and  her  cotemporaries, 
9  w«r6  not  so.     The  enthusiastic  saint  and  reverent  people  believed 
nly  in  these  things ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  ^ve  centuries  her  votaries 
fl  kits  the  floor  and  steps  on  which  she  trod,  still  say,  "  This  was  the 
lU  on  which  she  leant  when  Christ  appeared  ;  this  was  the  comer  where 
•  dothed  him,  naked  and  shivering  like  a  beggar-boy ;  here  he  suf- 
M  her  with  angels*  food.** 
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St.  Catherine  was  one  of  twenty-five  children  bom  in  wedlock  to 
Jacopo  and  Lapn  Benincasa,  citizens  of  Sienna.  Her  father  exercised  the 
trade  of  dyer  and  fuller.  In  the  year  of  her  birth,  1347,  Sienna  readied 
the  climax  of  its  power  and  splendour.  It  was  then  that  the  plague  of  Boe- 
caccio  began  to  rage,  which  swept  off  80,000  citizens,  and  interrupted  the 
building  of  the  great  Duomo.  In  the  midst  of  so  large  a  family  and  during 
these  troubled  times  Catherine  grew  almost  unnoticed ;  but  it  was  wA 
long  before  she  manifested  her  peculiar  disposition.  At  six  years  old  she 
already  saw  visions  and  longed  for  a  monastic  life :  about  the  same  tioif 
she  used  to  collect  her  childish  companions  together  and  preach  to  them. 
As  she  grew  her  wishes  became  stronger ;  she  refused  the  proposals  wbid 
her  parents  made  that  she  should  marry,  and  so  vexed  them  by  ha 
obstinacy  that  they  imposed  on  her  the  most  servile  duties  in  their  hooae- 
hold.  These  she  patiently  fulfilled,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  her  own 
vocation  with  unwearied  ardour.  She  scarcely  slept  at  all,  and  eat  no 
food  but  vegetables  and  a  little  bread,  scourged  herself,  wore  sackcloth, 
and  became  emaciated,  weak,  and  half  delirious.  At  length  the  firmncfl 
of  her  character  and  the  force  of  her  hallucinations  won  the  day.  Hef 
parents  consented  to  her  assuming  the  Dominican  robe,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  she  entered  the  monastic  life.  From  this  moment  till  her  deaA 
we  see  in  her  the  ecstatic,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  politician  comfaiDeil 
to  a  remarkable  degi*ec.  For  three  whole  years  she  never  lefl  h&  ttll 
except  to  go  to  church,  maintaining  an  almost  unbroken  silence.  Te^ 
when  she  returned  to  the  world,  convinced  at  last  of  having  won  by  pnjv 
and  pain  the  favour  of  her  Lord,  it  was  to  preach  to  infuriated  mobs,  to 
toil  among  men  dying  of  the  plague,  to  execute  diplomatic  negotiation!,  to 
harangue  the  republic  of  Florence,  to  correspond  with  queens,  and  to 
intei'pose  between  kings  and  popes.  In  the  midst  of  this  varied  and  dif- 
tracting  career  she  continued  to  see  visions  and  to  fast  and  scourge  henel£ 
The  domestic  virtues  and  the  personal  wants  and  wishes  of  a  woman  were 
annihilated  in  her :  she  lived  for  the  Church,  for  the  poor,  and  for  Ghn<^ 
whom  she  imagined  to  be  constantly  supposing  her.  At  length  she  died, 
worn  out  by  inward  conflicts,  by  the  tension  of  a  half  delirious  ecstasy, 
by  want  of  food  and  sleep,  and  by  the  excitement  of  political  life.  ^^ 
follow  her  in  her  public  career  is  not  our  purpose.  It  is  well  known  how, 
by  the  power  of  her  eloquence  and  the  ardour  of  her  piety,  she  succeeded 
as  a  mediator  between  Florence  and  her  native  city,  and  between  Florence 
and  the  Pope;  that  she  travelled  to  Avignon  and  there  induced  Gregory  XL 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Church  by  returning  ^ 
Bome ;  that  she  narrowly  escaped  political  martyrdom  during  one  of  her 
embassies  from  Gr^ory  to  the  Florentine  republic  ;  that  she  preached  t 
crusade  against  the  Turks  ;  that  her  last  days  were  clouded  with  sorrow 
for  tlie  schism  which  then  rent  the  Papacy ;  and  that  she  aided  by  her 
dying  words  to  keep  Pope  Urban  on  the  Papal  throne.  When  we  con- 
sider her  private  and  spiritual  life  more  narrowly,  it  may  well  move  out 
amazement  to  think  that  the  intricate  politics  of  Central  Italy,  the  ooTins^ 
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of  lioendous  princes  and  ambitious  popes,  were  in  anj  measure  guided  and 
controlled  by  sucb  a  woman.  Alone  and  aided  by  nothing  but  a  reputation 
for  ttocti^,  she  dared  to  tell  the  greatest  men  in  Europe  of  their  faults  ; 
die  wrote  in  words  of  absolute  command,  and  they,  demoralized,  worldly, 
fleqHical,  or  indifferent  as  they  might  be,  were  yet  so  bound  by  superstition 
that  th^  dared  not  treat  with  scoi*n  the  yoice  of  an  enthusiastic  girl. 

Absolute  disinterestedness,  the  belief  in  her  own  spiritual  mission, 
oatnral  genius,  and  that  vast  power  which  then  belonged  to  all  energetic 
members  of  the  monastic  orders,  enabled  her  to  play  this  part.  She  had 
Doadfsntagesi  to  begin  with.  The  daughter  of  a  tradesman  overwhelmed 
with  an  almost  fabulously  numerous  progeny,  Catherine  grew  up  unedu- 
acted.  When  her  genius  had  attained  maturity,  she  could  not  even  read 
[  or  write.  Her  biographer  asserts  that  she  learned  to  do  so  by  a  miracle. 
AojhoWy  writing  l>ecame  a  most  potent  instrument  in  her  hands  ;  and  we 
poaKSS  sereral  volumes  of  her  epistles,  as  well  as  a  treatise  of  mystical 
theology.  To  conquer  self-love  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  to  live  wholly 
for  others,  was  the  cardinal  axiom  of  her  morality.  She  pressed  this 
'principle  to  its  most  rigorous  conclusions  in  practice;  never  resting  day 
or  night  from  some  kind  of  service,  and  winning  by  her  unselfish  love 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  people.  In  the  same  spirit  of  exalted 
idf-annihilation,  she  longed  for  martyrdom,  and  courted  death.  There 
iras  not  the  smallest  personal  tie  or  afler-thought  of  interest  to  restrain 
her  in  the  course  of  action  which  she  had  marked  out.  Her  personal 
inflaence  seems  to  have  been  immense.  When  she  began  her  career  of 
paUic  peacemaker  and  preacher  in  Sienna,  Raymond,  her  biographer, 
wj%  that  whole  families  devoted  to  vendetta  were  reconciled,  and  that 
Qfil  strifes  were  quelled  by  her  letters  and  addresses.  He  had  seen  more 
than  a  thousand  people  ffock  to  hear  her  speak  ;  the  confessionals  crowded 
vith  penitents,  smitten  by  the  force  of  her  appeals ;  and  multitudes, 
Viable  to  catch  the  words  which  fell  from  her  lips,  sustained  and  animated 
hj  the  light  of  holiness  which  beamed  from  her  inspired  countenance. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  but  her  face  so  shone  with  love,  and  her  eloquence 
^fu  10  pathetic  in  its  tenderness,  that  none  could  hear  or  look  on  her 
without  emotion.  Her  writings  contain  abundant  proofs  of  this  peculiar 
SQsritj.  They  are  too  sweet  and  unctuous  in  .  le  to  suit  our  modern 
fttte.  When  dwelling  on  the  mystic  love  of  Christ  she  cries,  "Oh, 
Wood  I  oh,  fire  I  oh,  ineffable  love  1 "  When  interceding  before  the 
^ope,  she  prays  for  "Pace,  pace,  pace,  babbo  mio  dolce;  pace,  e  non 
]>>&  gnerra.*'  Yet  clear  and  simple  thoughts,  profound  convictions,  and 
>tem  moral  teaching  underlie  her  ecstatic  exclamations.  One  prayer 
which  she  wrote,  and  which  the  people  of  Sienna  still  use,  expresses  the 
PKrailing  spirit  of  her  creed  : — "  O  Spirito  Santo,  o  Deita  eterna  Cristo 
^ntore !  wieni  nel  mio  cuore ;  per  la  tua  potenza  trailo  a  Te,  mio  Dio, 
<  coQcedemi  caritli  con  timore.  Liberami,  o  Amore  ineffiibile,  da  ogni  mal 
P^ero;  riscaldami  ed  infiammami  del  tuo  dolcissimo  amore,  sicch^ 
^  pent  mi  sembri  leggiera.     Santo  mio  Padre  e  dolce  mio  Signore, 
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ora  aiutami  in  ogni  mio  ministero.  Cristo  amore.  Crbto  amore."  Tbe 
reiteration  of  the  word  '^  love  "  is  most  significant.  It  was  the  keynote 
of  her  whole  theology,  the  mainspring  of  her  life.  In  no  merely  figuratiTe 
eense  did  she  regard  herself  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  but  dwelt  upon  die 
bliss,  beyond  all  mortal  happiness,  which  she  enjoyed  in  supersensaal 
commimion  with  her  Lord.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  ideu 
might  be,  and  have  been,  corrupted,  when  impressed  on  natures  no  less 
susceptible,  but  weaker  and  less  gifted  than  St.  Catherine's. 

One  incident  related  by  Catherine  in  a  letter  to  Raymond,  her  confeam 
and  biographer,  exhibits  the  peculiar  character  of  her  influence  in  the  mod 
striking  light.  Nicola  Tuldo,  a  citizen  of  Perugia,  had  been  condemned  tc 
death  for  treason  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  So  terribly  did  the  man  rebd 
against  his  sentence,  that  he  cursed  God,  and  refused  tbe  consolations  oi 
religion.  Priests  visited  him  in  vain  ;  his  heart  was  shut  and  sealed  b] 
the  despair  of  leaving  life  in  all  the  vigour  of  its  prime.  Then  CatheriiM 
came  and  spoke  to  him  :  ''  whence,"  she  says,  ''  he  received  such  comfoil 
that  he  confessed,  and  made  me  promise,  by  the  love  of  God,  to  stand  fti 
the  block  beside  him  on  the  day  of  his  execution."  By  a  few  words,  bj 
the  tenderness  of  her  manner,  and  by  the  charm  which  women  have,  shi 
had  already  touched  the  heart  no  priest  could  soften,  and  no  threat  oi 
death  or  judgment  terrify  into  contrition.  Nor  was  this  strange.  In  om 
days  we  have  seen  men  open  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  to  women,  after 
repelling  the  advances  of  less  touching  sympathy.  We  have  seen  youtk^ 
cold  and  cjnical  enough  among  their  brethren,  stand  subdued  likeM 
children  before  her  who  spoke  to  them  of  love  and  faith,  and  penitepoe^ 
and  hope.  The  world  has  not  lost  its  ladies  of  the  race  of  St.  CatheniM^ 
beautiful,  and  pure,  and  holy,  who  have  suffered,  and  sought  peace  widi 
tears,  and  who  have  been  appointed  ministers  of  mercy  for  the  worst  and 
hardest  of  their  fellow-men.  Such  saints  possess  an  efficacy  even  in  tbe 
imposition  of  theu*  hands  ;  many  a  devotee,  like  Tuldo,  would  more  wil- 
lingly greet  death  if  his  St.  Catherine  were  by  to  smile  and  lay  her  bands 
upon  his  head,  and  cry,  "Go  forth,  my  servant,  and  fear  not!"  B* 
chivalrous  admiration  for  women  mixes  with  religious  awe  to  form  ft* 
reverence  which  such  saints  inspire.  Human  and  heavenly  love,  charfe 
and  ecstatic,  constitute  the  secret  of  their  power.  Catherine  then  subdued 
the  spirit  of  Tuldo  and  led  him  to  the  altar,  where  he  received  the  com- 
munion for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  His  only  remaining  fear  was  that  be 
might  not  have  strength  to  face  death  bravely.  Therefore  he  pi*/^ 
Catherine,  **  Stay  with  me,  do  not  leave  me ;  so  it  shall  be  well  with  oCj 
and  I  shall  die  contented,"  and  (says  the  saint)  he  laid  his  head  in  tbe 
prison  on  my  breast,  and  I  said,  "  Comfort  thee,  my  brother,  the  block 
shall  soon  become  thy  marriage  altar,  the  blood  of  Girist  shall  bathe  tbj 
Bins  away,  and  I  will  stand  beside  thee."  When  the  hour  came,  she  wen* 
and  waited  for  him  by  the  scaffold,  meditating  on  Madonna  and  Catherine 
the  Saint  of  Alexandria.  She  laid  her  own  neck  on  the  block,  and  tried  to 
picture  to  herself  the  pains  and  ecstasies  of  martyrdom.  In  her  deep  thongbtj 
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time  and  place  became  annihilated  ;  she  forgot  the  eager  crowd,  and  only 
prayed  for  Tuldo's  soul  and  for  herself.  At  length  he  came,  walking  "  like 
I  gentle  lamb,**  and  Catherine  received  him  with  the  salutation  of  ^*  sweet 
)rother."  She  placed  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  laid  her  hands  upon 
lim,  and  told  him  of  the  Lamb  of  Grod.  The  last  words  he  uttered  were 
lie  names  of  Jeans  and  of  Catherine.  Then  the  axe  fell,  and  Catherine 
)eheld  his  soul  borne  by  angels  into  the  regions  of  eternal  love.  When  she 
t!C0Tered  from  her  trance,  she  held  his  head  within  her  hands  ;  her  dress 
ras  saturated  with  his  blood,  which  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  wash  away, 
0  deeply  did  she  triumph  in  the  death  of  him  whom  she  had  saved. 

The  words  of  St.  Catherine  herself  deserve  to  be  read.  The  simplicity, 
reedom  from  self-consciousness,  -and  fervent  faith  in  the  reality  of  all  she 
lid  and  said  and  saw,  which  they  exhibit,  convince  us  of  her  entire  sin* 
critj.  The  supernatural  element  in  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  may  be 
iplamed  partly  by  the  mytholcgizing  adoration  of  the  people  ready  to 
ind  a  miracle  in  every  act  of  her  they  worsliipped — partly  by  her  own 
emperamcnt  and  modes  of  life,  which  inclined  her  to  ecstasy  and  fostered 
he  faculty  of  seeing  visions — ^partly  by  a  pious  misconception  of  the  words 
if  Christ  and  Bible  phraseology. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  wonders  which  are  related  of  St.  Cathe- 
ane'a  early  years,  the  story  of  the  candle  which  burnt  her  veil  without 
itjoriDg  her  person,  and  the  miracles  performed  by  her  body  after  death. 
Hanj  childish  incidents  were  treasured  up,  whidi,  had  her  life  proved 
Efferent,  would  have  been  forgotten,  or  have  found  their  proper  place 
UDong  the  catalogue  of  common  things.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  after 
liearing  of  the  hermits  of  the  Thebai'd,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  retire 
Into  the  wilderness,  and  chose  for  her  dwelling  one  of  the  caverns  in  the 
nndstone  rock  which  abound  in  Sienna  near  the  quarter  where  her  father 
BTed.  We  merely  see  in  this  event  a  sign  of  her  monastic  disposition, 
>nd  a  more  than  usual  aptitude  for  realizing  the  ideas  presented  to  her 
Qund.  But  the  old  biographers  relate  how  one  celestial  vision  urged  the 
Oldish  hermit  to  forsake  the  world,  and  another  bade  her  return  to  the 
Saties  of  her  home. 

To  the  second  class  we  may  refer  the  frequent  communings  with  Christ 
t&dwith  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  other  visions  to  which 
k  frequently  laid  claim :  nor  must  we  omit  the  stigmata  which  she  believed 
k  had  received  from  Christ.  St.  Catherine  was  constitutionally  inclined 
to  liallacinations.  At  the  age  of  six,  before  it  was  probable  that  a  child 
ikmld  have  laid  claim  to  spiritual  gifls  which  she  did  not  possess,  she 
bont  into  loud  weeping  because  her  little  brother  rudely  distracted  her 
ittention  from  the  brilliant  forms  of  saints  and  angels  which  she  traced 
unong  the  clouds.  Almost  all  children  of  a  vivid  imagination  are  npt  to 
transfer  the  objects  of  their  fancy  to  the  world  without  them.  Goethe 
vtlkcd  for  hours  in  his  enchanted  gardens  as  a  boy,  and  Alfieri  teljs  us 
low  he  saw  a  company  of  angels  in  the  choristers  at  Asti.  Nor  did 
8t.  Catherine  omit  any  means  of  cultivating  this  faculty,  and  of  prevent- 
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jng  her  splendid  visions  from  fading  awaj,  as  thej  almost  always  io, 
beneath  the  discipline  of  intellectual  education  and  among  the  distractioni 
of  daily  life.  Believing  simply  in  their  heavenly  origin,  and  receiving  no 
secular  training  whatsoever,  she  walked  surrounded  by  a  spiritual  world, 
environed,  as  her  legend  says,  by  angels.  Her  habits  fostered  this  disposi- 
tion :  it  is  related  that  she  took  but  little  sleep,  scarcely  more  than  two 
hours  at  night,  and  that  too  on  the  bare  ground  ;  she  ate  nothing  bat 
vegetables  and  the  sacred  wafer  of  the  host,  entirely  abjuring  the  use  of  wine 
and  meat.  In  this  way  her  physical  forces  were  depressed,  and  her  nerrons 
system  \vas  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  highest  exaltation.  Thoughts  became 
things,  and  ideas  were  projected  from  her  vivid  fancy  upon  the  emptj  air 
around  her.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  afler  spending  long  hoon 
in  vigils  and  meditating  always  on  the  thought  of  Christ,  she  should  hkft 
seemed  to  take  the  sacrament  from  his  hands,  to  pace  the  chapel  in  oinn* 
munion  with  him,  to  meet  him  in  the  form  of  priest  and  beggar,  to  hear 
him  speaking  to  her  as  a  friend.  Once  when  the  anguish  of  sm  bd 
plagued  her  with  disturbing  dreams,  Christ  came,  and  gave  her  his  own 
heart  in  exchange  for  hers.  When  lost  in  admiration  before  the  cross  at 
Pisa,  she  saw  his  five  wounds  stream  with  blood-^five  crimson  rays  smote 
her,  passed  into  her  soul,  and  left  their  marks  upon  her  hands  and  feet  and 
side.  The  light  of  Christ *s  glory  shone  round  about  her,  she  partook  of 
his  martyrdom,  and  awaking  from  her  trance  she  cried  to  Haymond, 
Behold  I  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  1  This  miracle 
had  happened  to  St.  Francis.  It  was  regarded  as  the  sign  of  fellowship 
with  Christ,  of  worthiness  to  drink  his  cup,  and  to  be  baptized  with  bis 
baptism*     We  find  the  same  idea  at  least  in  the  old  Latin  hynms  :^ 

Fac  mo  plagts  Tulnorari — 
Cmce  b&c  inebriari — 
Fac  nt  portcm  Christi  mortem, 
Passionis  fac  consortem— 
£t  plagas  rccolore. 

These  are  words  from  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  nor  did  St.  Francis,  and  St 
Catherine  do  more  than  carry  into  the  vividness  of  actual  haliucinatioDf 
what  had  been  the  poetic  rapture  of  many  less  ecstatic,  but  not  les> 
ardent,  souls.  They  desired  to  be  literally  "  crucified  with  Christ,"  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  metaphor  or  sentiment,  and  it  seemed  to  them  tbat 
their  Lord  had  really  vouchsafed  to  them  the  yearning  of  their  heart  We 
need  not  here  raise  the  question  whether  the  stigmata  had  ever  been 
actually  self-inflicted  by  delirious  saint  or  hermit  :  it  was  not  pretended 
that  the  wounds  of  Saint  Catherine  were  visible  during  her  lifetime.  Aft*' 
her  death  the  faithful  thought  that  they  had  seen  them  on  her  corpse,  and 
they  actually  appeared  in  the  relics  of  her  hands  and  feet.  The  poo* 
fraud,  since  fraud  there  must  have  been,  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
saint  herself,  but  to  devotees  and  relic -mongers.  The  order  of  St.  Dominic 
would  not  be  behind  that  of  St.  Francis.  If  the  latter  boasted  of  th^ 
stigmata,  the  former  would  be  ready  to  perforate  the  hand  or  foot  of  their 
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t.    'ITius  ihe  ecatiui«a  of  geniua  or  devotion  nte  liroiiglit  to  eiutli, 

, eied  vulgar  by  mistaken  piety  aud  the  rivalry  of  secta.     The 

■  put  the  lumt  mnterial  construction  on  all  tropes  and  metaphora  : 
it  the  ducv  cif  St.  Cuilierine's  chapel  nt  Sienna  it  is  ivrill;:ii, — 

I1(M  ti'nei  am  CRput  CaClicrina: ;  coriU  reijairii  ? 
Dkc  iino  Chriilna  peclora  cUuan  tenet. 

^oent  convprsations  which  St.  Catherine  held  with  St.  Domiiiic  and 

B  of  the  Church,  and  her  supernaturul  mnrrlage,  must  be 

'i>'rrcd  to  tlie  Game  category.    Strong  faith,  and  constant  familiarity  -with 

.  oria  of  ideas,  joined  with  a  creative  power  of  fancy  and  fostered  by 

■ical  dtbility,  produced  these  miraculoua  colloquies.     Early  in  her 

-i.T,  her  injured  constitution  resenting  the  violence  with  which  it  had 

u  forced  to  serve  the  ardours  of  her  piety,  troubled  her  with  foul 

.iiiDins,  haunting  images  of  sin  and  Eeductivc  whisperinga,  which  clearly 

>.jltd  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system.     She  wi 

.^'  of  insanity.     The  reuUty  of  her  inspiration  and  her  genius  ara- 

•  'd  by  ihe  force  with  which  her  Imnion  sympathies,  and  moral  dignity^ 

I  intcUectnal  vigour  triumphed  over  these  diseased  hallucinntiona  of  the 

■-.•.r.r,  uid  converted  them  into  the  instruments  of  effecting  patriotic  and 

i.mthtdpic  designs.     There  was  nothing  mean  or  thaumntiirgioa]  about 

:  -■upcriiatural  environments.      Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  wisdom 

]:i.T  public    policy  with   regard  to  the  Crusades  and  to   the   Papal 

> 'T>-ignty,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  holy  and  high  object  pos- 

"i  her  from  the  earliest  to  the  liitest  of  her  life — that  she  hved  for 

-  cToler  th«n  self-aggrandizement  or  the  saving  of  her  soul,  for  the 

(isl,  perhaps,  which  her  age  presented  to  an  earnest  Catholic.     The 

■i  to  which  ihe  indulgence  of  lemperaments  like  that  of  St.  Catherine 

'■  in    many  cases  have  given  rise,  are  obviona.     Ilysteiical  women  and 

M.-irilted   men,  without  possessing  her  abilities  and  underj  Ian  ding  her 

'  '.ts,  beheld  unmeaning  visions,  and  dreamed  childish  dreams.     Others 

i  iLe  reputation  of  sanctity,  by  obstinate  n^lect  of  all  the  duties  of 

and  uf  all  Oie  decencies  of  personal  cleanliness.     Every  liiile  tovni  in 

i.  could  §how  its  saints  like  ibe  Santa  Finn  of  whom  San  Gemignano 

.  •.^~-n  girl  who  lay  for  seven  years  on  a  backboard  till  her  morlified 

111  the  wood  ;   or,  the   San   Bartolo,  who  for  hideous  leprosy, 

tiile  of  iVie  Job  of  Tuscany.     Children  were  encouraged  is 

[■retensions  to  the  special  power  of  heaven,  and  the  nerves  of 

ivero  shaken  by  revelations  in  which  they  only  half  believed. 

ugSersl4-d,  but  inattuctive  pictures  of  the  Abbe  •  •  •  show  how 

le  «f  miracles  is  still  carried  on,  and  how  in  iho  France  of  our  days, 

iaieUectiwI  vigour  has  bccu  separated  from  old  forms  of  faith,  such 

Bongering  undermines  morality,  encouragea  ignorance,  and  sapa  the 

r  lodiviiJaals.     But  St.  Catherine  must  not  be  confounded  with 

k^ckly  shams  and  uiake-believes.     Her  enthusiasms  were  real :  they 

»  her  age  ;  tliey  inspired  her  with  unrivalled  self-devotion 
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aud  unwearied  energy ;  they  connected  her  with  the  political  and  social 
movements  of  her  country. 

Many  of  the  supernatural  events  in  St.  Catherine's  life  were  foiinded 
on  a  too  literal  acceptation  of  biblical  metaphors.  The  canticles,  perliapi, 
inspired  her  with  the  belief  in  a  mystical  marriage.  An  enigmstial 
sentence  of  St.  Paul's  suggested  the  stigmata.  When  the  saint  bestoved 
her  garment  upon  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  beggar,  and  gave  him  tin 
silver  cross  of  her  rosary,  she  was  but  realizing  his  own  words  :^ 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  shall  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  je 
shall  do  it  unto  me."  Charity,  according  to  her  conception,  consisted  in 
giviqg  to  Christ.  He  had  first  taught  this  duty ;  he  would  make  it  tk 
test  of  all  duty  at  the  last  day.  Catherine  was  charitable  for  the  love  of 
Christ  She  thought  less  of  the  beggar  than  of  her  Lord.  How  oodd 
she  do  otherwise  than  see  the  aureole  about  his  forehead,  and  hear  tk 
voice  of  Him  who  had  declared — "  Behold,  I  am  with  you,  even  to  tU 
end  of  the  world."  Happy  times  when  the  eye  of  love  was  still  unclouded^ 
when  men  could  see  beyond  the  phantoms  of  this  world,  and  stripping  off 
the  accidents  of  matter,  gaze  upon  the  spiritual  and  eternal  truths  tbat  lie 
beneath  1  Heaven  lay  around  them  in  that  infancy  of  faith,  nor  did  ihef 
gi-eatly  differ  from  the  saints  and  founders  of  the  Church — from  Pinl, 
who  saw  the  vision  of  the  Lord,  or  Magdalen,  who  cried — "  He  is  risen ! " 
An  age  accustomed  to  veil  thought  in  symbols  easily  reversed  the  prooea 
aud  discerned  essential  qualities  beneath  the  common  or  indifferent  objecti 
of  the  outer  world.  It  was  therefore  Christ  whom  St.  Christopher  canied 
in  the  shape  of  a  child ;  Christ  whom  Fra  Augelico's  Dominicans  receired 
in  pilgrim's  garb  at  their  convent  gate ;  Christ  with  whom,  under  a  leper'i 
loathsome  form,  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry  was  said  to  have  shard 
his  couch. 

In  all  her  miracles  it  will  be  noticed  that  St.  Catherine  showed  no 
originality.  Her  namesake  of  Alexandria  had  ali*cady  been  proclaimed 
the  spouse  of  Christ.  St.  Francis  had  already  received  the  stigmata  ;  her 
other  visions  were  such  as. had  been  granted  to  all  fervent  mystics;  ihef 
were  the  growth  of  current  religious  ideas  and  unbounded  faith.  It  is  not 
as  an  innovator  in  religious  ecstasy,  or  as  the  creator  of  a  new  kind  of 
spiritual  poetry,  that  we  admire  St.  Catherine.  Her  inner  life  was  simpl/ 
the  foundation  of  jier  character,  her  visions  were  a  source  of  strength  to 
her  in  times  of  trial  ;  but  the  means  by  which  she  moved  the  hearts  of 
men  belonged  to  that  which  she  possessed  in  common  with  all  leaders 
of  mankind — enthusiasm,  eloquence,  the  charm  of  a  gi^acious  natore^ 
and  the  will  to  do  what  she  designed.  She  founded  no  religious 
order  like  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic,  her  predecessors,  or  IgnatioS) 
her  successor.  Her  work  was  a  woman's  work — to  make  peace,  to  soo- 
cour  the  afflicted,  to  strengthen  the  Church,  to  purify  the  hearts  of  those 
around  her,  not  to  rule  or  organize.  When  she  died  she  leil  behind  her 
a  memory  of  love  more  than  of  power,  the  fragrance  of  an  unselfish  and 
gentle  life,  the  echo  of  sweet  and  earnest  words  :  her  place  is  in  the  hear! 
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Df  the  Lamble ;  children  belong  to  her  sisterhood,  and  the  poor  crowd  her 
ihrioe  on  festivals. 

Catherine  died  at  Rome,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1380,  in  her  thirty- 
Jiird  jear,  surrounded  by  the  most  faithful  of  her  friends  and  followers  ; 
ntit  was  not  until  1461  that  she  received  the  last  honour  of  canonization 
rem  the  hands  of  Pius  II.,  ^neas  Sylvius,*  her  countryman,  ^neas 
iylrius  Piccolomini  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  that  Sienna 
III  produced.  Like  St.  Catherine  he  was  one  of  a  large  family;  twenty 
ihs  brothers  and  sisters  perished  in  a  plague.  The  licentiousness  of 
ill  Ufe,  the  astuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  selfishness  of  all  his  aims, 
ontrast  with  the  singularly  disinterested  character  of  the  saint  on  whom 
e  oonfcrred  the  highest  honours  of  the  Church.  But  he  accomplished 
7  diplomacy  and  skill  what  Catherine  had  begun.  If  she  was  instru- 
MDtal  in  restoring  the  Popes  to  Rome,  he  ended  the  schism  which  had 
boded  her  last  days.  She  had  preached  a  crusade  ;  he  lived  to  assemble 
le  annies  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  and  died  at  Ancona,  while 
was  still  uncertain  whether  the  authority  and  enthusiasm-  of  a  pope 
mid  steady  the  wavering  counsels  and  uncertain  wills  of  kings  and 
QQces.  The  Middle  Ages  were  still  vital  in  St.  Catherine;  Pius  II. 
donged  by  taste  and  genius  to  the  new  period  of  Renaissance.  The 
nndreds  of  the  poorer  Siennese  who  kneel  before  St.  Catherine's  shrine 
rore  that  her  memory  is  still  alive  in  the  hearts  of  her  fellow-citizens ; 
hik  the  gorgeous  library  of  the  cathedral,  painted  by  tlie  hands  of 
btnrrhicchio  and  Raphael,  record  the  pride  and  splendour  of  the  greatest 
I  the  Piccplomini.  But  honourable  as  it  was  for  Pius  to  fill  so  high  a 
Imb  in  the  annals  of  his  city ;  to  have  lefl  it  as  a  poor  adventurer,  to 
etom  to  it  first  as  bishop,  then  as  pope  ;  to  have  a  chamber  in  its  mother- 
boreh,  adorned  with  the  pictured  history  of  his  achievements  for  a 
Knuunent — yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  better  part  remains  with  St. 
Serine,  whose  prayer  is  still  whispered  by  children  on  their  mother's 
aee,  and  whose  relics  are  kissed  daily  by  the  simple  and  devout. 

Some  of  the  chief  Italian  painten^  have  represented  the  incidents  of 
^  Catherine's  life  and  of  her  mystical  experience.  All  the  pathos  and 
maty^  which  we  admire  in  Sodoma's  '^  St.  Sebastian,''  at  Florence,  are 
QipSKed  by  his  fresco  of  St.  Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata.  This 
I  one  of  two  subjects  painted  by  him  on  the  walls  of  her  chapel  in  San 
)oineiuco.  The  tender  devotion,  the  sweetness,  the  languor,  and  the 
noe  which  he  commanded  with  such  admirable  skill,  are  all  combined 
a  the  figure  of  the  saint  falling  exhausted  into  the  arms  of  her  attendant 
Qtt.  Soft  undulating  lines  rule  the  composition,  yet  dignity  of  attitude 
tti  featore  prevails  over  mere  loveliness.  Another  of  Sienna's  greatest 
BVtai,  Beccafumi,  has  treated  the  same  subject  with  less  pictorial  skill 
od  dramatic  effect,  but  with  an  earnestness  and  simplicity  that  are  very 
^iog.  Colourists  always  liked  to  introduce  the  sweeping  lines  of  her 
(bite  robes  into  their  compositions.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  who  showed 
iOQwounate  art  by  tempering  the  masses  of  white  drapery  with  mellow 
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tones  of  brown  or  amber,  painted  one  splendid  picture  of  the  marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  and  another  in  which  he  represents  her  prostrate  in  adora- 
tion before  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  His  gentle  and  devout  booI 
sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Catherine.  The  fervour  of  her  devotion 
belonged  to  him  more  truly  than  the  leonine  power  which  "he  unsuooess- 
fully  attempted  to  express  in  his  great  figure  of  St.  Mark.  Other  artists 
have  painted  the  two  St.  Catherines  together — the  princess  of  Alexandra, 
crowned  and  robed  in  purple,  bearing  her  palm  of  martyrdom,  bemde  the 
nun  of  Sienna,  holding  in  her  hand  the  lantern  with  which  she  went 
about  by  night  among  the  sick.  Ambrogio  Borgognone  makes  them  stand 
one  on  each  side  of  Madonna^s  throne,  while  the  infant  Christ  upon  ber 
Lip  extends  his  hands  to  both,  in  token  of  their  marriage. 

The  traditional  type  of  coimtcnance  which  may  be  traced  in  all  then 
pictures  is  not  without  a  real  foundation.  Not  onlj  does  there  exist  at 
Sienna,  in  the  Church  of  Snn  Domenico,  a  cotemporary  portrait  of  St. 
Catherine,  but  her  head  also,  which  was  embalmed  immediately  after 
death,  is  still  preserved.  The  skin  of  the  face  is  fair  and  white,  like  pardi- 
ment,  and  the  features  have  more  the  air  of  sleep  than  death.  We  find  ii 
them  the  breadth  and  squareness  of  general  outline,  and  the  long,  em 
eyebrows  which  give  peculiar  calm  to  her  expression.  This  relic  is  abowD 
publicly  once  a  year  on  the  Gth  of  May.  That  is  the  Festa  of  St  Catherine^ 
when  a  procession  of  priests  and  acolytes  and  pious  people  holding  tapen^ 
and  little  girls  dressed  out  in  white,  carry  a  splendid  silver  image  of  their 
patroness  about  the  city.  Banners  and  crosses  and  censers  go  in  front: 
then  follows  the  shrine  beneath  a  canopy ;  roses  and  leaves  of  box  an 
scattered  on  the  path.  The  whole  Contrada  d^Oca  is  decked  out  withiooh 
finery  as  the  people  can  muster :  red  cloths  hung  from  the  windovi^ 
branches  and  garlands  strewn  about  the  doorsteps,  with  brackets  fx 
torches  on  the  walls,  and  altars  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  street  Troofi 
of  country  folk  and  townspeople  and  priests  go  in  and  out  to  visit  the  cdl 
of  St.  Catherine  ;  the  upper  and  the  lower  chapel,  built  upon  its  site^  oi 
the  hall  of  the  Confraternity  blaze  with  lighted  tapers.  The  fiuthfbl,  fnH 
of  wonder,  kneel  or  stand  about  the  "  santi  luoghi,*'  marvelling  at  the 
relics,  and  repeating  to  one  another  the  miracles  of  the  saints.  The  Ba» 
bustle  pervades  the  Church  of  San  Domenico.  Masses  are  being  said  at 
one  or  other  chapel  all  the  morning,  while  women  in  their  flapping  Tatci& 
hats  crowd  round  the  silver  image  of  St  Catherine,  and  say  their  prajo* 
with  a  continual  undercurrent  of  responses  to  the  nasal  voice  of  priest  cr 
choir.  Others  gain  entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  and  kneel  before 
her  altar.  There,  in  the  blaze  of  sunlight  and  of  tapers,  far  away  behind 
the  gloss  and  gilding  of  a  tawdry  shrine,  is  seen  the  pale,  white  face  whidi 
spoke  and  sufifered  so  much  years  ago.  The  contrast  of  its  rigid  stiUnes 
and  half-concealed  coiTuption  with  the  noise  and  life  and  light  outside  0 
very  touching.  Even  so  the  remnant  of  a  past  idea  still  germinates  sd^ 
stirs  the  souls  of  thousands,  and  many  ages  may  roll  by  before  Time  sod 
Oblivion  assert  their  inevitable  sway. 
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I. 

"Mark  !  where  are  you,  Mark  ? "  Mrs.  Lcathara  called,  as  she  hurriedly 
entered  the  homestead  yard,  letting  the  gate  slam  behind  her,  the  noise 
hringiDg  out  the  dog  from  his  kennel  and  startling  the  scattered  fowls. 
Pdahing  the  widow's  cap  back  from  her  cheek,  the  better  to  hear  the 
fsponae,  she  stood  still  for  a  moment,  her  worn  face  flushed,  and  her 
loosened  shawl  and  bonnet-strings  flying  in  the  wind. 

*'  Is  it  yo',  missus  ?  But  yo*  are  sharp  back  agen  I  **  said  an  elderly 
BOO,  putting  his  keen-looking  face  out  of  the  round  window  of  the  stable- 
loft,  and  speaking  in  the  strong  dialect  of  one  of  the  Northern  of  the 
liidknd  counties.  ^ 

"It  has  come,  Joseph!  One  cow  died  last  night  at  Bates's,  and 
aother  this  morning,  and  several  have  it  badly.  Where  is  Mark  ? 
I  met  the  constable  in  the  lane,  starting  to  come  up  here ;  for  we  are  not 
to  more  a  beast  off  our  own  land,  the  justices  tell  him  to-day.  Mark ! 
Where  is  Mark  ?  "  she  crossly  repeated. 

"Why,"  said  the  serving-man,  finishing  a  long  whistle  of  surprise, 
"tiiey  banner  above  twenty  kye  at  th*  Firs "  (which  was  the  name  of 
Bties's  farm);    "it'll  soon  mak'  work  wi'  'em  at  that  rate!     Dun  yo' 

neni ? "     But  Mrs.  Leatham  moved  rapidly  away  as  Joseph  put  his 

mas  on  the  window-bottom  to  inquire  into  the  matter  leisurely.  "  Mark  is 
iQOiewhecr  towart  th'  stacks,"  he  called  afler  her,  and  then  again  tried  to 
iHiiille  away  his  astonishment. 

"Fmhere.  What  is  it?"  rather  sullenly  asked  abroad-shouldered, 
but  nckly-looking  young  man,  clad  in  rough  farmer  attire,  as  he  turned 
tbe  comer  of  a  detached  outhouse. 

"The  cattle  plague  is  here,  Mark!"  replied  his  mother,  putting  a 
ibking  hand  upon  his  arm.  ^'Two  cows  have  died  at  the  Firs  since 
joterday,  and  three  or  four  more  have  it.  I  met  the  constable  before  I 
got  to  the  village,  coming  round  to  say,  from  the  justices,  no  beast  is  to  be 
Bored  above  a  hundred  yards  on  the  road." 

"  Why,  Bates's  '11  be  ruined ! "  And  Mark  Leatham  turned  still  paler 
ttd  t  curious  expression  came  into  his  eyes,  as  he  stared  at  the  speaker. 

"  Ours  are  in  the  bottom  field,  aren't  they  ?  If  they  are  taken,  what 
^  we  do  ?  "  Without  awaiting  any  answer,  the  good  woman  rapidly  set 
^  in  the  direction  of  the  fields^  her  son  following  her  with  equal  haste. 

"  The  brown  cow  is  down,  and  she  isn't  a  lazy  one  ! "  Mrs.  Leatham 
Sniped,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  a  meadow  where  a  group  of  cows  were 
<o  be  seen. 
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Mark,  by  way  of  answer,  made  that  curious  cry  which  English  kinc 
understand  as  a  call  home,  though,  in  doing  so,  his  voice  was  not  so  steidj 
as  usual.  Tlie  cattle,  of  which  there  were  seven,  knew  the  summom; 
those  which  were  grazing  lifted  their  heads,  the  browo-cow  swayed  herself 
into  a  standing  position,  and  they  all  looked  towards  the  gate. 

"  Nothing  ails  her,"  said  the  young  man,  as  the  suspected  animal 
came  frisking  ahead  of  the  rest  to  meet  them.  She  had  been  ruminating ; 
that  was  all. 

A  minute  or  two  later,  Mrs.  Leatham  was  inside  the  gate  Amongat  tbc 
knot  of  cattle,  stroking  and  patting  them,  and  talking  to  them  carcflBOglj; 
The  sleek  creatures,  in  turn,  rubbed  against  her,  surveyed  her  with  their 
large  mild  eyea,  and  now  and  then  lowed  soflly. 

"  Whiteface  is  a  bit  lame  of  the  off  hind  leg,  but  it  is  a  kick,  I  tkiulu 
They  seem  very  healthy,  don't  they?"  and  the  widow  appealed  to  her 
son,  who  had  fallen  into  a  listless  attitude,  leaning  with  crossed  trmi 
upon  the  gate. 

"  To  think  we  have  on'y  these  left  ?  "  he  said.  **  They  look  none  wkai 
they're  all  together.  I  am  ashamed  o'  anybody  seein'  'em,  an'  knoiriif 
they're  all  we  have.  It  does  na'  matter  much  to  us  whether  the  plague 
comes  or  not." 

"  Thou  must  not  talk  in  that  way,  Mark,"  his  mother  said  quickljr, 
from  among  the  cows,  and  lefl  off  patting  the  beasts,  and  tied  her  boonefc* 
strings  with  what  appeared  to  be  unnecessary  tightness.  ''  Perhaps  thii^ 
may  mend,  if  this  will  but  keep  off;  and  pray  God  it  may,"  she  amdcrasijr 
added,  stooping  again  to  the  dumb  creatures,  calling  them  by  special  nain^ 
and  talking  to  them  one  afler  another,  as  though  they  had  been  childres. 

"  If  Bates's  lose  many  beasts,  Rawlinsons  won't  let  Mary  meet  Sib 
Bates  !  He'll  be  served  like  me  ! "  and  the  young  farmer  laughed  bitterl/i 
uplifting  a  crimson  face,  with  a  humiliated  expression  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Leatham,  coming  from  among  the  cows,  said,  in  a  half-solilo* 
quizing  manner,  "  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  safest  kept  up  close,  or 
out  here.  Nobody  knows  how  it  comes.  The  constable  says  a  fox  cib 
carry  it  I " 

'*  You  don't  listen  to  me.  Ellen  wasn't  at  the  bridge  to-day  again. 
They  wouldn't  let  her  come.     I  know  how  it  is." 

"  But  you'll  see  her  on  Sunday  at  church ;  they  cannot  help  tijat," 
said  his  mother  soothingly. 

"  On  Sunday  I  Wi'  all  the  village  lookin'  at  us,  an'  all  of  'em  knowin', 
from  her  father's  looks,  they  don't  want  her  to  have  a  word  wi'  me  I  You 
see  what  it  is  to  be  poor  1 "  and  he  afresh  laughed  bitterly. 

**  If  we  are  poor,  we  are  honest.  Nobody  has  suffered  for  us  a  penny 
yet,"  said  his  mother,  facing  him,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears.  "  Yoor 
father  shouldn't  have  got  entangled  so  ;  but  a  mistake  in  judgment  isn't 
idleness  nor  wastefulness.  That  cannot  be  said  against  us,  and  never  flhaU 
while  I'm  living.     Don't  give  way  so,  Mark." 

"  I  would  work  night  an'  day,  I  would  do  anything,  if  they'd  let  Ellen 
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et  me ;  but  when  I  go  to  the  bridge  an*  wait  nn*  wait  for  nothing, 
takes  all  the  heart  out  o'  me."  This  was  said  with  something 
e  a  sob. 

"  It  is  very  bad :  but  if  Ellen  Astbury  is  a  girl  with  a  heart,  she'll  be 
le  to  you,  Mark ;  only  we  mustn't  let  things  get  worse — not  if  we  can 
Ip  it.    We  have  paid  every  ha'penpy  of  our  way  yet,  but  if  the  cows 

( carried  off "     She  stopped  to  turn  and  look  at  the  animals,  whidi 

re  still  standing  there,  some  of  them  looking  up  sideways  as  if  following 
I  oonversation.  '*  I  think  we  had  better  keep  'em  up  a  bit ;  for  the 
■d  may  bring  it  across,  from  all  they  say,"  resumed  Mrs.  Leatham, 
BDg  with  painful  earnestness  over  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bded  £irm,  fully  three  miles  away. 

**  The  wind  '11  get  into  the  cow-house  as  well  as  here ;  and  where  is 
)  ibdder  to  come  from  7  "  the  young  man  asked  despondingly,  uplifting 
Dielf  and  opening  the  gate  for  his  mother,  who  had  moved  towards  it. 

'^  It  ia  very  strange,"  she  moaned,  after  a  short  puzzled  pause,  passing 
t  of  the  field.  ''Poor  innocent  things,  you  ha'  not  done  anything  amisd 
be  stricken  down  in  this  way.     But  you  are  all  well  yet,  and  we  are 

God's  hands  I  "  So  with  a  sigh,  and  drawing  her  shawl  closer,  she 
vied  off  towards  the  house.  ''  Come  along,  Mark,"  she  called,  noticing 
il  he  was  lagging  behind,  walking  slowly,  and  looking  moodily  on  the 
OBnd.     **  I  Want  to  tell  your  grandmother  of  it." 

''Sam  Bates  laughed  in  the  yard  at  our  sale ;  he  isn't  laughin'  now,  I 
ipote?  "  laid  Mark,  after  they  had  gone  some  yards  in  silence.  ''  I  saw 
■  jokin'  last  Sunday  when  Ellen's  folks  tried  to  keep  us  apart ;  but  if 
ft  Btwlinflons  serve  him  so,  how  will  ht  like  it  ?  " 

"The  Rawlinaons  migl:t  have  had  it  just  as  soon  as  the  Bates's.  The 
Mabk  said  nobody  knew  how  it  had  come  to  the  Firs.    It  comes  just  as 

fikes ;  80  people  shouldn't  be  very  proud,  for  anybody  may  have  a  tumble. 
Til  goes  on  others  will  have  ups  and  downs  as  well  as  we.  Why  " — and 
b  wheeled  about  to  her  son — "  for  what  they  know,  James  Astbury's 
•Me  might  take  it,  and  our  poor  things  not." 

"I  wish  to  €rod  they  would  !"  Mark  exclaimed,  his  eyes  instantly 
Hue  with  passion. 

"Hush!  oh,  that's  wicked!"  instantly  put  in  his  mother,  clasping 
»er  bands  and  looking  appealingly  at  him,  with  a  conscience-stricken  look 
«  her  widowed  face.  "  No,  we  must  not  say  that,  Mark  ;  we  must  hope 
"•body's  will  have  it."  Turning,  she  hurried  on  afresh  towards  the  house, 
*«  time  leaving  Mark  to  follow  as  he  pleased,  which  he  did  slowly,  his 
M  bent  k>wer  than  before. 

**  Modier  I  Joseph  says  the  cattle  plague  is  come  I  "  shouted  a  bright- 
k*ed  girl  of  about  eight,  with  tossing  arms,  and  a  half  gleeful  expression 
*  her  face,  at  she  ran  down  the  slope  of  the  home-crofl  to  meet 

thb  Leatham. 

**It  is  nothing  to  be  pleased  about,  Matty,"  said  the  mother,  shaking 

kcrbead. 
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"  Granny  laughs  at  it,"  was  the  girFg  reply,  peering  up  into  the  dder 
speaker's  face.     "  She  says  Sam  Bates  won*t  mock  at  Mark  now." 

"  Granny  shouldn't  do  so."  And  Mrs.  Lcatham  cast  a  glance  OTer  her 
shoulder,  to  see  where  Mark  was.  Fortunately  he  was  out  of  hearing. 
<<  Hush  1  Go  and  shut  the  lane-gate ;  the  pigs  will  be  out  Granny  ii 
as  childish  as  thee  to  laugh  about  the  cattle  plague,"  she  added,  inn 
under-tone,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  as  the  girl,  not  over-willingly,  stuted 
on  the  errand. 

A  word  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  what  the  eonvemtioQ  d 
mother  and  son  does  not  quite  explain.  The  Leathams  had  recentfy  bea 
considerably  reduced  in  position,  two-thirds  of  their  stock  haTiag  bea 
sold  off  not  more  than  ten  months  previously;  and,  as  a  matter  of  ooun^ 
a  great  part  of  their  land  had  been  given  up.  Indeed,  it  waa  aolelj  owiqg 
to  the  kindness  of  the  steward  of  the  estate,  that  they  had  not  had  to  lem 
the  farm  altogether.  He  had,  out  of  benevolence  to  the  widow,  added  ^ 
superfluous  grazing  to  the  adjacent  holdings,  and  still  lefl  her  in  poneanoi 
of  the  house  and  what  land  she  wanted.  The  reason  of  this  change  k 
their  affairs  was  the  folly  of  Mark  Leatham,  senior,  in  allowing  himadf  ti 
be  entangled  by  a  profligate  cousin  and  a  knavish  lawyer  in  abondtf 
suretyship,  which  he  had  to  make  good  when  his  dissolute  relative  farob 
down.  It  killed  the  poor  dull-headed,  warm-hearted  fanner,  and  agei 
his  widow  by  many  years ;  but  she  had  a  braver  soul  than  her  huibaJi 
and  afler  his  death  struggled  hard  to  make  the  best  of  things.  Then' 
were  two  children  living,  Mark  and  little  Matty,  a  great  gap  exist4|. 
between  their  ages,  since  the  son  was  three-and-twenty  and  the  dan^jbltf^ 
eight.  Mark  was  not  ill-dispositioned,  but,  like  his  father,  he  had  tfl 
much  moral  energy,  and  a  crossed  love-affair  had  quite  exhausted  ki 
resolution.  He  and  Ellen  Astbury,  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  weIl-to4i 
neighbouring  fanner,  had  been  considered  sweethearts  for  nearly  te 
years  past,  but  since  these  losses  had  overtaken  the  Leathams,  the  dte 
Astburys  had  looked  coldly  on  Mark.  The  granny  of  whom  little  UiUBf 
spoke  was  old  Mrs.  Leatham,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  widow,  who  bid 
always  lived  at  the  farm,  herself  having  lost  her  husband  before  her  ma 
married.  She  was  a  very  old  woman,  but  these  reverses  had  onfy  embift^ 
tered  her  temper,  and  her  passions  had  not  lost  their  wilfulness,  as  this 
narrative  will  show. 

II. 

"  No,  I  daren't  do  owt  o'  the  sort.  Wey,  it'd  welly  be  a  hangin'  jo^ 
granny  I "  said  Joseph,  the  servant-man,  addressing  old  Mrs.  Leatham,  on*! 
following  day,  the  two  being  alone  together  in  the  kitchen  of  the  ftrmhowe. 
"  Go,  go  away  then,  yo'  ow'd  nowt  I  Thee  hast  ner  got  a  heart  as  big 
as  a  sparrow's."  And  the  withered  forehead  of  the  speaker  wrinkled  stffl 
deeper,  and  her  black  bead-like  eyes,  which  were  in  great  contrast  in* 
her  white  hah-,  flashed  fiercely.  "  Banner  they  turned  up  their  HJ!«»  ^ 
ws^  ^n'  plagtied  Mark?  "  -     ' 
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"  They'd  'n  transport  anybody  for  it,  l*m  sure  ;  an'  sarve  *em  right. 
To're  a  bad  on,  granny,  to  think  on  it  I  " 

"  m  hit  thee*  \rV  my  cratch,  if  thee  saucest  me ! "  she  resumed, 
pottiog  out  a  lean  hand,  and  reaching  behind  her  chair.  '^  Dunner  thee 
go  and  tell  onybody,  or  Til  sey  it  was  thee  as  said  it  fost."  At  this 
aotkm  the  thin  voice  broke  into  a  whistling  kind  of  chuckle,  while  the  glit- 
tering eyes  looked  witch-like. 

**MeI  yo're  the  worst  ow'd  woman  in  the  parish,  an'  God  'il  punish 
yo'  fw  it,  ow'd  as  yo'  are.  I  dunner  like  be  near  yo' ;  an'  yo'n  spoil 
Matty  yet,"  Joseph  added,  with  a  half-scared  look,  making  for  the  door. 

''He I  he  I  he  I  I  know'd  I  could  mestur  thee,"  the  dame  said,  in  her 
vLeezy  chuckle ;  and  then  when  she  was  lefl  alone  in  the  wide  gaunt 
UdieQ,  she  begr.n  to  talk  to  herself  in  an  indistinct,  incoherent  way, 
foding  with  an  abrupt  cry  for  *'  Matty."  But  the  girl  could  not  be  within 
karing^  for  she  did  not  answer. 

Granny  Leatham  was  aged,  as  her  white  hair  showed,  and  she  ought 
to  haTe  commanded  yeneration  ;  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  Joseph's  esti- 
Date  of  her  character  was  not  without  warrant,  harsh  as  it  sounds.  A 
ecBtaiy  ago  granny  would  not  unlikely  have  been  the  "witch  of  the  parish, 
nd  nm  a  risk  of  the  horse-pond,  if  not  of  something  still  worse.  Her 
temper,  which  had  always  been  high,  seemed  only  to  have  grown  bitterer 
vith  age ;  and  the  recent  misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  the  family  had 
ttide  her  disposition  still  sourer.  Everybody,  her  relatives  included,  was 
More  or  less  in  fear  of  her,  though  in  reality  she  seemed  to  have  little 
fower  either  for  good  or  eyil,  for  she  was  half-crippled  with  rheumatic 
oimps,  as  well  as  bowed  down  with  years,  and  could  only  sit  all  day  long 
k  die  chimney-comer.  One  exception,  however,  there  was  to  this  repel- 
'  Bog  awe  which  she  exercised — that  which  Joseph  alluded  to  in  mention- 
ing little  Matty.  This  young  creature  was  granny's  constant  companion : 
tbe  two— the  one  so  old  and  the  other  so  young — ^being  on  the  most 
lirel  and  equal  terms,  though,  luckily,  the  child  showed  nothing  of  the 
temper  of  the  dame. 

*'  Matty  is  with  Mark  in  the  stable,"  said  Widow  Leatham,  entering 
tlie  kitchen ;  and  going  straight  to  a  chair,  she  dropped  herself  into  it  as 
if  exhausted.     She  had  heard  granny's  call. 

" Has  ner  Mark  been  down  in  th'  village?"  querulously  demanded  the 
grandmother.     "  Wey  does  na'  he  come  an'  tell  me  about  the  pest  ?  " 

"  Another  of  Bates's  cows  is  dead,  but  Marston's  are  all  right  yet,  an' 
tbey  are  a  mile  nearer  than  us.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  wi'  ours,"  the 
widow  went  on.  "  There  isn't  so  much  milk  as  there  was  yesterday,  and,  poor 
tlungs,  they  are  stifled  to  death,  kept  in  the  hot  shed  all  day.  It's  enough 
to  bring  uckness  of  some  sort  among  'em.  I  must  have  a  cry,"  she  added 
•U  at  once.  *'  It  will  do  me  good,  but  I  didn't  want  Mark  to  see  me.  He 
tokei  it  so  hard  from  the  Astburys."  And  she  hastily  threw  her  apron 
over  her  face,  to  hide  the  tears  and  muffle  the  sobs,  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  in  the  chair. 
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'^ £h  !  some  of  'em  han  been  vexin*  liim  again,  han  they?"  aAed^ 
grandmother,  jerking  in  every  limb. 

**  I  couldn't  stop  to  finish  the  milking,  I  wanted  to  ciy  bo.  He  net 
one  of  the  lads  in  the  village,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  how  Ellen  im," 
answered  Mark's  mother  from  under  the  apron,  the  voice  half-choked widi 
grief.  ''  I  wish  Mark  had  a  bit  of  spirit,  but  he  hasn't."  And  she  hjUL 
with  a  sob. 

'^  Is  na'  our  lad  as  good  as  theirs  ?  "  the  old  woman  screamed.  ^'Bor 
they  shan  be  pulled  down  a  bit  yit,  as  well  as  other  folks  I  "  As  she  ^ob 
she  reached  towards  a  sliort  crutch  and  a  stick  leaning  against  the  laft 
behind  her  chair,  and  then  slowly  raising  her  tall  but  bent  figure,  Ae 
went  hobbling  across. the  kitchen-floor.  A  kitten  was  gamboUing  is di 
sun  on  the  doorstep,  and  she  peevishly  sent  it  rolling  over  with  a  blow 
from  her  stick  as  she  neared  it ;  then  she  passed  out,  leaving  her  dan^ilBr 
to  weep  alone. 

Mark  Leatham,  like  the  weak  soul  he  was,  instead  of  bustling  about  to 
forget  the  unpleasantness  of  the  meeting  down  in  the  village,  had  itretdMi 
himself,  face  downwards,  on  the  corn-box  in  the  stable,  and  still  lay  tiiai 
with  his  little  sister  Matty  standing  beside  him,  her  wondering  eyes  moot 
with  tears,  as  she  patted  his  arm  soothingly,  asking  him  again  and  nffk 
what  was  the  matter,  but  getting  no  answer. 

'^  Granny,  somebody  has  been  vexing  Mark,"  Matty  said,  tomin;  at 
the  soimd  of  the  old  lady's  crutch  on  the  bricks  before  the  door. 

"  Wheer  is  he  ?  Come,  come,  lad,  dunner  tak'  on  like  this.  FU 
straighten  'em  yit,  see  if  I  dunner  1 "  And  she  paused  where  she  bad 
advanced  to  knock  her  stick  on  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  moodily  said  Mark,  rolling  himself  off  the  boxta 
his  feet.  '^  I  should  na'  ha'  cared,  but  there  were  people  about,"  be 
continued,  keeping  his  discoloured  face  averted. 

"  Leave  it  to  me  I  we'n  see  whether  th'  Astburys  shan  look  down  €i 
Nancy  Leatham's  flesh  and  blood !  Han  yo'  been  near  Bates's  ? "  ibe 
asked,  a  queer  twinkle  coming  into  the  fierce  eyes. 

"  Been  near  Bates's  !  nobody's  to  go  there,  but  the  constable,"  replied 
Mark,  looking  towards  her  in  surprise.  ''  It  was  he.  who  told  me  sboul 
the  other  cow  dying." 

"  Are  the  cattle  kept  up  ?  "  she  earnestly  inquired. 

"  The  sick  uns  they've  put  into  the  sheep-house  down  in  the  HoUow, 
the  constable  says,  to  keep  'em  as  far  off  the  others  as  they  can." 

Granny  chuckled  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  "  Leave  it  to  me,  I  tefl 
thee ;  I'll  settle  th'  Astburys  afore  long  !     Gome  wi'  me,  Matty." 

"  Granny  will  settle  'em,  Mark ;  don't  be  vexed,"  repeated  Mattf,  as 
she  hastened  after  her  grandmother. 

The  widow  had  already  got  through  the  luxury  of  her  cry,  and  wai 
again  in  the  yard,  giving  instructions  to  Joseph,  who  could  be  heard  bosf 
in  an  outhouse,  from  the  doorway  of  which  the  cows  were  coming,  oM 
by  one,  and  proceeding  in  a  line  towards  the  water-trough.     Hey,  as  J^ 
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til  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  Matty's  active  mother  had  some 
occupation  in  view  for  her,  and  called  to  her ;  but  granny  impatiently 
le^ed  that  she  wanted  Matty,  and  the  girl  and  the  dame  crossed  the 
jttd  and  went  on  into  the  house  together. 

Matty  kept  even  closer  than  usual  to  the  old  woman's  chair  all  the 
tremng,  and  from  the  curious  glances  tliey  were  perpetually  exchanging 
it  was  clear  there  was  some  special  secret  between  them.  At  supper-time 
|n|my  announced  that  Matty  was  going  to  sleep  with  her  that  night  in 
the  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  which  was  granny's  bed-room, 
11  place  of  retiring  vfiih  her  mother  upstairs,  as  was  customary.  No 
objectioii  was  offered  to  the  arrangement ;  but  aflerwards,  when  taciturn 
Mark  muttered  good-night,  and  was  going  to  the  staircase,  Matty  con- 
tinred  to  follow  him. 

''Astbury's  cows  are  going  to  be  ill,"  she  whispered,  standing  on 
t^itoe  before  him,  looking  pale  and  half-frightened. 

'*  Who  says  bo  7  '*  he  asked,  with  a  puzzled  stare. 

"  Granny  and  me  1 "  was  the  triumphant  answer,  the  childish  features 
WW  breaking  into  a  glow  of  pleased  assurance. 

lilark  turned  his  head  to  look  at  granny,  but  she  was  gazing  vacantly 
into  the  wide  fireplace,  though  there  was  no  fire  there.  After  another 
■emtiny  of  Matty,  he  put  her  aside  with  his  hand  and  went  upstairs,  with 
a  heavy  step.  The  girl  went  back  to  her  grandam's  side,  who,  shortly 
iflerwards,  hobbled  with  her  into  the  back-room.  At  the  same  time 
the  widow  shot  the  bolts  of  the  door,  and  also  retired  to  her  chamber. 

m. 

The  moon  was  just  dropping  behind  the  roof  of  the  homestead,  when  the 

^  bolts  which  Mrs.  Leatham,  some  hour  and  a  half  before,  had  fastened 

in  their  proper  places,  were  gently  unfastened  fi'om  within ;  and  as  the 

^,  aroused  by  the  noise,  but  puzzled  at  the  quarter  whence  it  came, 

ttme  sniffing  and  growling  out  of  his  kennel  in  the  yard,  two  figures,  one 

little  and  one  large,  the  latter  hobbling  on  a  crutch  and  a  stick,  passed 

orer  the  threshold.     Matty,  apparently  on  an  inti  mation  from  granny,  for 

^  were  the  couple,  glided  swiftly  across  towards  the  dog,  who  began  to 

^>  at  his  chain  on  recognizing  them.     A  harsh  whisper  from  granny, 

however,  checked  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  quietly  licked  Matty's  pale  face, 

H  with  trembling  little  hands,  she  undid  his  collar,  setting  him  at  liberty. 

Ae  brute  then  frisked  about,  going  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the 

1^  tod,  in  his  surprised  delight,  gave  a  yelp  or  two ;  but  a  quick  blow 

^  the  old  woman^s  stick  sent  him  slinking  to  the  rear.    Turning  about, 

fivmy's  black  eyes,  which  seemed  to  glisten  in  the  dim  light,  eagerly 

i^eyed  the  house.     All  seemed  silent  there  :  so  she  motioned  to  Matty 

to  open  the  gate.     With  the  dog  following,  they  then  passed  into  the  lane, 

tte  hedges  on  either  side  of  which  were  sparkling  with  dewdrops  where 

^  light  of  the  low  moon  lit  them,  but  all  being  in  deep  shadow  where  it 

id  not. 
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"  Pick  it  up ;  it'll  do  for  the  fost  gate,"  said  granny,  reooTering  her* 
self  from  a  rough  stumble  against  a  stone  on  the  road. 

Matty  stooped  and  groped  for  the  stone,  which  she  found,  and  placed 
it  in  her  pinafore. 

"  Prop  a*  the  gates  open  as  yo^  go  through,  bur  remember  an'  dint 
'em  again  when  yo*  come  back,  so  as  they  mayn't  know  which  rotd  liiir 
went." 

"  Yes,  granny,"  answered  the  girl,  putting  up  a  ringlet  or  two  whidi 
had  tumbled  down  upon  her  neck  in  stooping. 

"  Theer's  sure  to  be  nobody  theer  wi'  'em ;  they'n  go  down  to  look 
how  they  are  early  of  a  mornings,"  granny  muttered  a  minute  later,  as  if 
talking  to  herself;  but  she  instantly  added,  addressing  Mat^,  "  Let  Soq> 
go  a  bit  afore  yo'  up  th*  Hollow's  field,  an'  if  he  growls,  come  back,  m' 
we'll  try  another  night.  Be  a  good  dog — be  a  good  dog — an'  damna  jo* 
bark,"  she  said,  as  Snap,  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  came  from  bdiind; 
and,  this  time,  she  rubbed  him  with  the  stick  instead  of  striking  him. 

"  Drive  her  nicely,  and  don't  bite  her,"  whispered  Matty,  stoopiog  to 
fondle  the  dog  as  he  came  to  her  side. 

"  He  mun  bite  hur,  to  run  hur  at  a  gap  in  th'  hedge,  if  th'  gate  o'  th* 
field  is  fastened,"  said  granny  sharply.  '*  Pick  a  badly  lookin'  on,  Mattj, 
that  as  looks  worst  o'  the  lot,"  she  added  fiercely.  ^'  He  I  he !  th'  AjBHtbJxrp 
are  quiet  i'  their  beds ;   James  dunner  know  what's  afoot." 

"  No,  granny.     I — I  hope  it  won't  kill  all  their  cows  !  " 

'*  If  it  does,  they  should  ner  ha'  made  light  o'  Mark'!  " 

'^  They  shouldn't,  granny  ;  that  is  what  I  think,"  the  girl  responded, 
with  an  old-fashioned  air.  '*  I  am  not  afraid ;  shall  I  and  Snap  go  on 
faster  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  voice  not  very  firm. 

'*  Yo'  may  as  well,  for  I  canner  go  further  than  th'  lane-ends;  mj 
limbs  hurt  me  wretched  hard.  But  I'd  ha'  come  if  they  had  been  twice 
as  bad,"  she  fiercely  added.  "  I  shall  be  at  th'  finger-post  afore  yo'  em 
get  back  there  wi'  the  cow.  Leave  the  door  o'  the  sheep-shed  open; 
they  'n  majbe  think  hur  streaved,"*  she  hoarsely  called  after  Matty,  wh(S 
with  the  dog,  was  already  hastening  forward  in  advance  along  the  gnj 
streak  of  road,  shut  in  by  the  black  silver-topped  hedgerows.  Gianny 
then  slackened  her  own  hobble,  but  made  up  for  that  by  chuckling  with 
increased  emphasis. 

The  business  on  which  the  crone  and  the  child  were  intent  is  already 
clear.  Was  it  wrong  to  say  that  granny  was  the  modem  type  of  ti* 
ancient  witch  of  the  village  ?  Joseph  had  resiated  her  temptation,  but 
little  Matty  had  no  powers  of  opposition,  and  such  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  as  she  had  the  authority  of  her  grandmother  confused.  Miflgivii^ 
she  might  have,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  granny  could  not  be  veiy  wrong 
in  punishing  the  Astburys,  who  were  so  unkind  to  Mark ;  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  adopting  the  introduction  of  the  pest  into  the  village  as  the  metfBi 

»  Strayed. 
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was  partially  obscured  by  the  fescinaliona  of  the  niyaterioua  nocturnal 
expedition.  Granny  resolutely  toiled  along  the  road,  stopping  now  and 
then  lo  strain  forward,  engerly  gazing  and  listening  in  the  direction  in 
which  lier  grandchild  and  the  dog  had  gone.  The  moon,  however,  waa 
now  nearly  down ;  the  Bilver  had  vanished  from  the  tops  of  the  field- 
fences,  leaving  nothing  but  the  huge  forms  of  the  trees  distinctly  visible, 
and  the  night  air  carried  no  sounds  but  a  chill  rustling  of  leaves,  through 
which  the  ripple  of  running  water  in  the  dyke  made  itself  heard.  Once 
the  cry  of  a  rabbit  or  a  hare  startled  the  old  woman,  but  she  instantly 
nnder&tcMid  n-hat  it  wa^,  and  only  chuckled  at  it,  At  length  she  renched 
■  spot  where  several  lanes  converged,  —  the  lane-eads  she  spoke  of  in 
bu  talk  with  Matty  :  here  she  paused  at  the  foot  of  a  white  finger-post 
■tsoding  in  the  centre  of  the  little  open  space,  propping  herself  up  against 
it  with  her  crutch  and  stick  for  support.  Frequently  she  changed  her 
position,  for  her  aching  limbs  grew  intolerably  painful ;  but  she  never 
lUTBed  her  face  from  looking  down  the  sloping  lane  to  the  left  hand,  though 
nothing  could  be  made  out  in  the  black  hollow  it  formed. 

"  The  dog  'd  ha'  barked  if  ahythink  had  happened,"  she  murmured 
Vy.jnd-by,  for  the  minutes  seemed  to  be  growing  longer  than  the  way, 
iltiioDgh  it  was  a  good  distance  eviin  thence  to  the  infected  farm.  "  Ah, 
iti  coming  on  misty,"  grnnny  added,  with  a  savage  shake  of  the  head, 
M  she  observed  a  pale  vapour  stealing  along  the  ground  from  behind  her. 
"Bnr  they  known  th'  road  well  enough." 

The  mist  grew  i-apidly,  swiftly  rising  from  granny's  ankle  lo  her  knee, 
ini  llience  to  her  head,  causing  her  to  cough,  at  which  she  became  ill- 
tempered  even  wilh  lierself,  stamping  with  her  stick  upon  the  ground, 
lilkiog  and  coughing  at  once,  the  former  only  irritating  the  latter,  but  her 
e  would  not  permit  her  to  be  silent.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a 
la  night  of  time  had  elapsed,  but  presently  her  ear,  which,  though 
i  a  little  from  age,  was  then  quickened  by  her  feelings,  detected  a 
irly  recurring  hoarse  breatliing  sound;  almost  at  the  same  instant 
lothered  yelp  by  a  dog  was  heard  ;  Snap  was  awnre  of  the  old  woman's 
llity. 
I  "Matty  1  Matty!"  whispered  granny  in  high  excitement  as  she 
IvIeJ  forward  into  the  mist. 

I  hardly  walk  !  "  came  in  frightened,  girlish  tones  out  of  the 
m  ihe  voice  souuding  like,  and  yet  unhkc,  tliat  of  Matty.     "  Isn't  it 

^Eiolc  ot  the  dog  !  They'n  know  his  bark,"  the  old  woman  angrily 
w  poor  Snap,  proud  of  his  part  of  the  performance,  again  gave  mouth 
Q^ncognidon  of  granny.  Meanwhile  the  apparently  gigantic  figure  of  tlie 
"ricken  cow  loomed  slowly  through  the  mist,  its  laboured  breath  coming 
in  loud  puffs  from  the  heavy  dependent  head,  and  its  feet  dr;^ging  sharply 
(tliie  stony  road. 

i"U  this  how  they  arc ?  "  the  old  woman  asked,  crawling  forward  lo 

r  at  the  ill-fated  bc.ist,  wUiob  lind  come  to  a  standstill  —  its  long 
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neck  drooping  till  the  vapour-blowing  nostrils  nearly  toached  the  ground, 
and  its  whole  body  panting  at  each  gasp.  "  Hur*8  very  bad,"  added 
granny,  hobbling  round  her,  and  even  touching  her  damp,  Bmoking, 
dappled  hide. 

'<  Let  her  go  back,  granny,"  pleaded  Matty,  in  thin,  shrill  tones. 

<*  £h  I  Yo*  go  on,  an*  open  their  home-field  gate.  Look  up  for  th*  tnei, 
they'n  tell  you  wheer  it  is,  though  it  is  foggy,"  was  the  quick,  tart,  and 
resolute  reply  ;  and,  as  she  said  it,  she  struck  the  poor  cow  with  her  stid, 
to  get  it  again  in  motion.  '*  Down  wi*  jo\  Snap  !  "  she  added,  recaUing 
the  dog  from  following  the  child,  who,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  went 
forward  as  directed.  ''  Coo-oop  I  "  and  she  struck  the  sofifering  hftA 
again,  but  a  third  blow  had  to  be  given  before  it  stirred.  Slowly  il 
staggered,  guided  by  granny,  towards  the  dim  opening  of  the  middle 
road  of  the  three  in  front,  which  was  the  one  leading  to  Astbuiy^s  &rm. 
Another  instant,  and  the  embodied  pest  had  crossed  the  boundary, — tiie 
plague  had  been  wilfully  introduced  into  another  parish  1 

The  complaining  breathing  of  the  suffering  beast  increased  in  loudnen^ 
and  its  steps  were  more  and  more  imsteady ;  but  slowly  it  laboured  along 
through  the  fog,  the  half-crippled  old  woman  at  its  heels,  relentlessly  urging 
it  on  whenever  it  attempted  to  stop.  It  was  a  long  journey  yet,  andgrannj 
occasionally  surveyed  the  sides  of  the  road,  noting  the  trees  as  if  thej  were 
landmarks  to  her.  Once  or  twice  she  even  ventured  to  call  out,  afraid  iba 
had  passed  the  scene  of  her  intended  vengeance.  By-and-by  Mattf'i 
slight  figure  came  suddenly  from  somewhere  in  the  mist,  and  wiUi  level 
arm  silently  indicated  the  gap  made  by  an  opened  gate  to  the  left  <^  tin 
road. 

"  Are  yo'  sure?  Wheer  are  th'  big  trees?  *'  nervously  inquired  ha 
grandam,  looking  upwards.  The  tall  forms  of  several  large  trees  could  be 
indistinctly  made  out  overhead  in  the  smoking  fog,  and  at  sight  of  iheBe 
the  old  woman  grew  much  excited.  Strong  enough  at  that  moment  to 
dispense  with  all  support  for  her  limbs,  she  flourished  bodi  crutch  and 
stick,  and,  striking  the  panting  cow  cruelly,  hissed  it  forward  through  the 
gate.  "  Theer  I  Make  light  o'  a  Leatham  now,  yo'  bits  o'  Astbuiysl"  Ae 
shrilly  said,  shaking  her  stick  in  triumph,  as  the  stricken  animal,  lumbering 
along,  vanished  out  of  siglit  into  the  home -field  leading  to  the  farm. 

Matty  went  creeping  close  to  the  old  woman's  side,  and  in  a  timorous 
way  urged  her  to  start  on  their  return  ;  but  granny  remained  on  the 
same  spot,  chuckling  in  enjoyment  of  her  achievement,  although  she,  too, 
trembled  in  every  limb  from  agitation.  The  dull  bark  of  a  dog— not 
sounding  from  the  direction  of  Astbiu-y's  house,  but  rather  in  the  rear- 
to  which  Snap  growled  a  yelping  reply,  broke  the  spell,  and  granny  hastily 
moved  to  go  back  home. 

It  was  a  laborious  journey,  for  the  fatigue  now  began  to  tell  on  h& 
aged  limbs,  and  involuntary  groans  checked  her  wheezy  chuckles.  Matty 
went  on  a  little  ahead  with  the  dog,  fully  occupied — until  they  got  near 
home,  when  the  fog  all  at  once  terminated — in  acting  as  pioneer. 
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"  When  yo'  hear  as  Astbury *s  cows  are  badly,  dunner  let  *em  see 
lythink  in  yo\"  muttered  the  old  lady,  as  they  turned  again  into  their 
fn  lane,  the  wicked  errand  successfully  completed. 

"No,  granny." 

"  Tm  ner  sorry  weVe  heer ;  my  ow*d  bones  are  full  o'  pain.  Fasten 
tnapup,  an*  oome  in  gently,  for  I  dunner  think  Mark  sleeps  sound  now," 
he  added,  diverging  towards  the  house,  her  dragging  steps  showing  that 
he  was  almost  exhausted. 

Matty  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  a  minute  or  two  later,  the  bolts  of  the 
lomestead  door  were  pushed  softly  back  into  their  places  from  within,  and 
ill  once  more  was  silent  there. 

IV. 

Pn  next  morning  the  whole  parish  was  astir  with  excitement.  Very 
«rly  the  diseased  cow  was  missed  at  Bates's  farm,  and  a  little  later  it  was 
bund  in  Astbury's  home-croft,  just  in  the  act  of  dying.  It  had  approached 
fithin  a  himdred  yards  of  the  outhouses,  and  was  only  discovered  after 
Ulbnry*8  own  cows  were  in  an  adjoining  enclosure.  At  first  the  beast 
W8  not  recognized  to  be  one  of  Bates's,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
TiBptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  constable  was  forthwith  communicated 
wA.  Before  long,  the  news  was  got  that  one  of  the  stricken  animals  at 
the  Fire  was  missing,  and  identification  then  was  easy.  It  was  this  which 
intensified  the  excitement,  for  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  it  had 
hippened  in  the  ordinary  way  of  cattle-wandering.  Farmer  Astbury  said 
ionebody  wanted  to  ruin  him,  and  Farmer  Bates,  whom  it  subjected  to  a 
penalty  as  well  as  to  suspicion,  vociferated  his  innocence.  The  clergyman 
Qd  the  squire  were  soon  upon  the  spot ;  indeed,  the  whole  village  was  in 
council,  all  common  duties  being  at  a  stand.  As  the  first  proceeding  of 
^  the  poor  dead  beast  was  buried  where  it  lay,  and  every  precaution 
'W  eould  be  thought  of  in  the  way  of  disinfectants  was  used.  Then,  the 
^Hiniry  was  entered  upon  as  to  how  the  animal  could  have  come  to  be 
'here  it  waa  found  instead  of  in  the  sheep-house  in  the  Hollow  at  home  ? 
Without  following  the  investigation  into  details,  we  may  say  that  nothing 
^U  in  this  way  clearly  made  out.  There  was  a  break-down  at  the  very 
^  stage.  Several  persons  at  Bates's  farm  solemnly  stated  that  the  door 
f  the  sheep-house  was  left  properly  secured  by  a  heavy  latch,  and  it  fol- 
^ired  that  it  must  have  been  opened  by  human  fingers  ;  still  there  were 
^  marks  of  new  footsteps  distinguishable  in  the  Hollow  field,  though  it 
"^  thought  that  the  prints  of  the  cow's  hoofs  could  be  traced.  It  is 
W  to  us,  who  are  in  the  secret,  that  some  vestiges  of  little  Matty's  tread 
)«re  mutt  have  been;  but  possibly  the  smallness  of  the  marks  had  misled 
^  obaenrers,  who  would  naturally  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  steps  of  a 
^wn  man.  On  the  hard  road  no  reliable  track  could  be  agreed  upon  : 
'^-marks  there  were,  but  they  were  in  too  great  plenty.  It  was,  how- 
^%  noticed  that  near  most  of  the  gates  that  would  have  had  to  be  opened, 
^  itee  waa  fying,  as  if  it  had  been  used  to  <*  scotoh  **  it;  and  toNiax&a 
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the  latter  end  of  the  journey  some  of  the  searchers  were  puzzled  by  t 
large  and  a  small  round  mark  following  close  on  what  seemed  to  be  about 
the  newest  imprint  of  a  cow's  feet.  But  who  was  likely  to  think  tbit 
these  had  been  made  by  the  crutch  and  the  stick  of  the  crippled  dame  at 
Leatham*s  homestead?  In  a  word,  no  clue  was  icund,  and  all  the 
parishioners,  squire  and  clergyman  included,  were  left  in  moat  painful  sos- 
pense.  All  that  was  quite  certain  was,  that  there  was  some  one  among 
them  with  malice  enough  to  have  done  an  act  which  set  possible  ruin  staring 
in  the  face  of  every  one  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  largest  hxmer  to  the 
humble  cottager  with  his  single  cow.  £ach  looked  at  his  neighbour  with 
blank  suspicion.  One  or  two,  however,  there  were  who  got  nearer  to  the 
secret  than  others,  and  they  belonged  to  the  Leatham  household. 

"  True  !  I  tell  yo'  1  see'd  the  cow  mysel*  as  they  wem  bmyin'  hor; 
and  Mestur  Astbury  would  on*y  let  three  men  touch  hor,  because  o*  their 
jackets  and  trowsers  havin'  to  be  burned  after,"  said  Joseph,  standing  in 
the  dairy  doorway.  He  lived  down  in  the  village,  and  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  news  of  the  startling  occurrence  up  to  the  homestead. 

"  Mark  !  God  knows  I  didn^t  wish  it  when  I  said  what  I  did  in  the 
bottom  meadow.  Surely  the  Bad  One  put  it  into  my  head,  but  I  didn't 
want  it  to  be  so.  I'll  never  say  such  a  thing  again."  And  Mark's  mother, 
gazing  at  him  in  conscience-stricken  alarm,  trembled  till  the  half-deaiued 
dairy  utensil  she  held  in  her  bared  arms  shook  and  clattered  against  the 
white  table. 

''  Do  they  know  who  did  it?"  asked  Mark,  leaning  for  support agaiut 
the  wall,  his  pallor  sickly  enough  to  assure  some  persons  that  he  coold  not 
be  wholly  innocent. 

"  No  I  "  loudly  answered  Joseph,  much  excited.  "  Bur  I  know  wo^ 
body  as  could  tell  'em." 

"  What,  Joseph  I "  gasped  his  wide-eyed  mistress.     "  Who?  " 

"  Granny  I  "  he  replied,  in  the  same  high  key,  looking  from  ©other 
to  son  with  a  grin ;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  atroo^ 
heavily  along  the  red-brick  passage  leading  towards  the  kitchen. 

"  Matty  said  to  me  Astbury's  cows  were  going  to  be  badly,**  fiJteicd 
Mark,  in  reply  to  his  mother's  astonished  gaze. 

«  Our  Matty  !     When  ?  " 

"  Last  night,  as  I  was  going  upstairs  to  bed." 

"  Granny  couldn't  walk  past  the  top  of  the  kne,"  said  Mrs.  Leathan^r 
putting  down  the  can  with  a  clang,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  her  son's  &ce. 

"  They'll  say  it  is  me  I "  broke  out  the  weak  young  fellow.  "  Efcrr 
body  knows  about  me  an'  Ellen,  and  they'll  say  Tve  done  it." 

"  Where  is  Matty  ?  "  said  his  mother,  wiping  her  arms  on  ^ 
apron  quickly,  and  brushing  past  him,  Mark  following  her  towards  the 
kitchen. 

As  they  neared  the  end  of  the  passage,  Joseph's  voice  ooold  be  beard 
ringing  high,  and  granny's  miserable  chuckle  was  alao  diatlnguishable  i^ 
reply,  though,  judging  by  the  sound  of  the  servant-man's  tonesi  lie  wM  "^ 
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within  the  kitchen,  but  was  outdde,  talking  in  at  the  window,  which  was 
the  fact. 

"  Who  yo*  made  do  it,  I  dunner  know,"  Joseph  was  just  then 
saying.  ^'I  dunner  think  as  it  is  Mark,  for  he  hasn't  got  the  pluck 
for  it.  Bur  aich  as  yo'  can  do  anylhink ;  an'  I'm  afeard  o'  the  roof  fu'in 
on  yo' ! " 

*'  Mind  I  dunner  do  summut  at  thee,  if  thee  tellest  onybody." 
"  I  shanner  tell  onybody  for  the  sake  o'  the  missus,  who's  got  trouble 
enough  o'  hur  own  ;  but  I  would  tell  if  it  was  ner  for  hur,"  the  man 
inswered,  defiantly. 

"  I  on'y  hope  a'  their  cows  'n  take  it,"  hissed  the  wicked  old  woman. 
''  I  anner  afeard  o'  thee,  so  long  as  I  am  out  o'  th'  house  ;  thee  can'st 
ner  hurt  me  outside,"  followed  up  the  superstitiously  valiant  Joseph  at  the 
window. 

**  Wfltt  is  this  ?  "  poor  Mrs.  Leatham  asked,  gliding  into  the  kitchen, 
where  she  found  little  Matty,  pale  as  death,  standing  by  granny's  side, 
who  sat  in  the  chimney-corner,  looking  towards  the  back  window  in  which 
Joseph's  head  was  visible. 

A  curious  and  most  forbidding  expression  came  upon  the  old  lady's 
iace  at  sight  of  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  grandson  ;  her  thin  lips 
parted,  exposing  the  toothless  gums,  and  her  glittering  black  eyes  flashed 
as  she  waved  a  lean  hand  for  Joseph  to  go  away. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nowt,"  tersely  said  that  person,  quitting  the  window,  the 
truth  being  that  he  was  afraid  of  granny's  supposed  power. 

"  You  told  Mark  last  night  Astbury's  cows  were  going  to  be  bad," 
oext  said  Matty's  mother,  going  towards  the  child. 

"Eh !  what  did  yo'  sey  that  for?  "  peevishly  burst  from  granny,  and 
she  clutched  Matty  by  the  shoulder. 

The  trembling  girl  made  no  answer,  but  looked  appealingly  up  into 
the  old  woman's  &ce,  who  drew  her  to  her  side  protectingly. 

"  How  did  she  know  of  it  ?  "  persisted  Matty's  mother,  now  address- 
ing granny. 

"  Dunner  ask  me,"  was  the  tart  answer. 

"  They'll  think  I've  done  it  because  they  wouldn't  let  Ellen  see  me  I  " 
Mark  cried.     "  But  Joseph  says  you  know  about  it,  granny  ?     I  didn't 
^^t  their  cows  have  the  pest.     Who  has  done  it?  for  they  ought  to 
how.    I  a'n't  going  to  have  them  think  it's  me  I  " 
"  It  sarves  'em  right  if  every  cow  they  have  goes  I " 
"Hush,  granny  I   that  is  wicked,"  cried  Mark's  mother,  "and  I'll 
^e  Matty  tell  how  she  knew  Astbury's  cows  were  going  to  be  badly  I " 
"I  tow'd  her  I  thought  so,"  quickly  answered  the  old  lady.  * 
"  Joseph  ! "   suddenly  cried  Mark,  at  sight  of  that  person's  visage 
repassing  the  open  window  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  since  he  lefl. 
"What  did  you  say  in  the  dairy  ?  " 

"Eh 7  I  said ^" 

"  Joseph  is  a  foo',  an'  if  he  dunner  mind,  I'll  sey  it  was  him  "  &exce.\>f 
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interrupted  granny,  shaking  a  fist,  as  the  man  again  put  his  head  in  al 
the  open  casement. 

"  Yo*  ow*d  liar  1    Yo'  wanted  me,  an'  I  wouldn't  1 " 

<^  Wanted  you  to  do  it  ?  "  Mrs.  Leatham  exclaimed,  taming  to  him, 

**  ITis.  She  axed  me  to  drive  the  cow  over.  Sey  it*B  me,  wnll  yo*, 
yo'  ow'd  witch  I  " 

'^  Oh,  Joseph,  somebody  will  hear !  Don't  shout,  Joseph  I  We  ihall 
be  ruined, — ^ruined  1 "     And  Mrs.  Leatham  wrung  her  handa. 

"  Nobody'li  hear  it  from  me,  an'  I  should  ner  ha*  tow'd  a  word  on  it 
to  yo',  if  hur  had  ner  said  it  was  me,"  eagerly  answered  the  senrant-man. 
"  Bur  God'll  punish  hur  for  it,  or  else  yo'  'n  see.  Dunner  cry,  Matty,  an' 
keep  away  from  hur  afore  smnmut  happens  to  hur.  I'm  goin'  to  my 
work  ! "     And  Joseph  went  weightily  from  the  window. 

**  They  should  ner  ha'  behaved  so  I  a  Leatham  was  a'weys  as  good  m 
a  Astbury.  I  wunner  have 't — I  wunner  have 't,"  the  old  woman  repeated 
several  times  over,  with  a  countenance  hideously  angry. 

'<  If  you  know  anything  about  it,  we  shall  be  ruined.  It  will  be  sore 
to  be  found  out,  it  will,  for  it  is  sinful,  and,  as  Joseph  says,  Grod  irill 
punish  it.     Oh,  granny  1 "  and  Mrs.  Leatham  lifted  her  hands  wofiilly. 

"  They'll  say  as  it's  me  !  "  Mark  whined  again. 

*'  Thee  hast  ner  a  drop  o'  Leatham  blood  in  thee,  or  thee'd'st  be  gkd. 
I  sey  it  sarvcd  'em  right,"  said  granny,  stamping  her  foot  where  she  sat. 
**  Bur  I  wunner  talk  about  it  wi'  yo'.     Go,  go." 

"  Who  did  you  get  to  do  it  ?  You  couldn't  do  it,"  said  the  widow, 
firmly.  "  Matty  slept  wi'  you  last  night  I  "  she  instantly  added,  in  a  half 
scrciun,  as  the  girl,  uttering  a  cry  at  the  first  remark,  hid  her  fiice  in  her 
grandmother's  gown. 

"  Matty,  did  you  fetch  that  cow ?  They'll  say  it's  me !  I'll  kill  you!" 
And  wild,  weak  Mark  rushed  at  the  girl,  but  his  mother  stopped  him. 

"  The  child  isn't  to  blame, — she  didn't  know  about  it,**  earnestly  said 
^[rs.  Leatham  sadly,  gazing  reproachfully  towards  the  grandmother.  *'6at 
we  shall  be  punished  for  it  some  way.  Our  cows  '11  go  ;  I  know  they  will  I" 
With  this  prophecy  she  pushed  Mark  towards  the  door,  and  went  out  after 
him,  in  the  direction  of  the  cowshed. 

"  Our  cows  ?  Matty  I  Matty  1 "  whispered  the  old  woman,  "  would 
the  dog  bring  it  here  ?  Or  maybe  us  in  our  clothes  ]  "  As  she  ^ko, 
granny  started  forward  in  the  chair  ;  then  she  quietly  sunk  back  again, 
her  jaw  falling,  her  haggard  features  taking  a  sudden  pallor,  like  that  of 
death.  The  affrighted  child  tugged  at  her  dress,  and  was  commencing  to 
scream,  but  granny,  without  opening  her  eyes,  lifted  one  hand,  and  feeWy 
motioned  for  her  to  be  silent. 

V. 

What  remains  to  be  told  shall  be  shortly  told.  Astbury**  f2irm,  thongli 
its  soil  contained  the  carcase  of  the  fatally-stricken  beast,  eiioaped  the 
udeciion  ;  it  was  the  poor  widow's  diminished  stock  which  was  attaokcd  I 
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1ie  morning  following  the  evcnta  of  [be  last  cLaptcr,  tb.it  ia,  two  days 
Aer  the  diseased  beast  was  driven  into  ibe  paiiiili,  Mrs.  Leatham  fouud 
la  of  lier  cone  hanging  their  weary  heads,  and  showing  other  Hyniptoms 
file  pest.  On  learning  this,  granny  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  paralysis; 
er  liuiba  aufiened  in  the  chair,  and  her  mind  socmcd  as  much  aSected  as 
er  body.  During  that  day  the  fearfid  secret  of  the  prewnoe  of  the 
ligue  was  kept  from  the  rest  of  the  vilbgera,  for  the  whole  household 
umifibed  with  terror;  but  in  the  night-time  one  cow  died,  sod  on  tbo 
urd  morning  two  others  were  niling.  The  constable  had  to  be  told  of  it ; 
id  [he  circulation  of  the  intelligence  soon  brought  alarmed  rustics  peering 
rer  ibe  yard-ivall,  although  few  cr  none  of  them  would  venture  within. 

"Found  it  out  yesterday  morning?  You  couldn't  help  doing  so,  if 
a  IK  not  all  blind,  since  one  cow  is  dead  already,  and  tliat  other  will 
iio  directly,"  pointing  to  one  of  the  three  sick  cows,  which  had  been 
(iren  out  into  the  yard  for  inspection.  "  But  why  didn't  you  make  it 
u>WD?"  The  vpcnker  wm  Mr.  Colton,  a  hungbty-looking,  middle-aged 
mileman,  the  squire  of  the  parish,  who,  together  with  the  clergyman, 
ii  arrived  at  the  homestead. 

"  1  ouglit  lo  have  done  so,  sir ;  but  I  hoped  they  might  get  better," 
llered  pale  Mrs.  Leatham,  making  a  conciUatory  curtsey. 

'■Sha  is  but  a  woman,  you  see,  sir,"  put  in  the  kind  rector,  standing 
■he  squire's  shoulder. 

"Tliere  in  Joseph  there,  and  her  son;  they  might  have  known  better," 
H  the  squire,  "  I  nni  very  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Leatham,"  he  went  on  ; 
'or  I  have  heard  of  the  trouble  you  have  had,  and  I  doubt,  now  that  tlie 
nae  has  got  such  a  footing  as  this,  every  beast  you  have  will  go." 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  the  widow  answered  resignedly,  turning  to  look  at 
!  suffering  cows. 

"  And  ibat  isn't  all  1  It  will  go  right  through  the  parish,  breaking 
'•  like  ibis,"  petulantly  resumed  the  squire.  "  How  could  it  come  here  ? 
e  cww  of  Bates's  did  not  go  within  half  a  mile  of  you?"  Mrs, 
atbam'a  worn  Gice  flushed,  and  her  eyes  went  down,  while  her  fingers 
iTulsircly  clutched  her  dress  at  the  sides.  "  Have  you  any  notion  how 
has  come?"  the  squire  repeated,  turning  his  glance  to  Mark  and 
Kpli.  Neither  of  them  spoke,  but  looked  wonderingly  elsewhere, 
lulling  very  hard,  and  becoming  very  pale. 

"  b  Ims  quite  crushed  them ;  they  cannot  reason  about  it,"  again 
>  clergyman  kindly  interposed. 

"  1  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done.  I  would  give  fitly  pound*  myself 
Lavs  that  mystery  about  Biiles's  cow  cleared  up,"  pursued  Mr.  Colton, 
try  word  making  the  widow  to  start  with  iVeah  terror,  and  to  glance 
petlingly  ftt  stolid  Joseph.  "  How  the  disooao  came  to  the  Firs  we 
ow  i  it  was  the  two  stirks  they  bought  at  market,  no  doubt,  but  there 
•  biben  no  contact  here." 

"  No,  though  they  say  it  may  be  brought  so  very  eaaly,"  remarked 
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<'  Where's  the  dog  ?  If  he  has  been  near  the  cattle,  jou  mnafc  keep 
him  up  as  well  as  them/*  suddenly  said  the  squire,  looking  towudi  Ae 
empty  kennel,  by  the  side  o^  vrhich  lay  a  loose  chain  and  an  nnds^ 
collar. 

<'  He*8  killed,  sir ;  I  killed  him  yisterday  morning'*  said  Joseph  dowlj. 

"  That  was  a  very  wise  thought  of  you ;  very  prudent,  indeed.  Wo 
suggested  that  ?  "  inquired  the  complaisant  clergyman. 

No  answer  was  given,  but  Mrs.  Leatham,  Mark,  and  Josef^  stand 
into  one  another's  faces. 

"  Eh  ?     Don't  you  hear  ?"  reiterated  Mr.  Colton. 

"  It  was  granny,  sir,"  said  Joseph. 

"  Then  why  couldn't  you  say  so  ?" 

<'  She  isn't  very  well,  sir,"  stammered  Mrs.  Leatham,  as  if  thinkiog 
that  some  reason  must  be  given. 

<'  Isn't  she, — isn't  granny  well  ?  I  must  speak  with  her.  This  Im 
put  her  about,  I  daresay,"  and  the  good  rector,  reminded  that  it  wu  bit 
duty  to  visit  sick  people  as  well  as  sick  cattle,  strode  away  towards  Ae 
house.  Poor  Mrs.  Leatham  staggered,  as  if  ready  to  &11  to  the  graasi 
She  had  sufficient  reason  for  this  agitation,  and  for  wishing  her  mort 
unlucky  words  unsaid.  The  old  woman's  wits,  as  we  have  hinted,  woe 
quite  upset  by  the  escape  of  Astbury's  stock  and  the  seizore  of  tlidr 
own,  and  she  now  kept  up  a  muttered  rambling  about  the  night-jonncj 
of  herself  and  Matty  to  and  from  the  Firs  farm. 

''  Oh,  Mark,  go  to  granny ! "  the  widow  said,  pressing  her  hob 
together  and  looking  towards  the  house  piteously. 

"  Not  one  of  these  will  get  better,"  said  Mr.  Colton,  afler  a  pusM 
look  at  her,  and  going  a  little  nearer  to  the  suffering  catUe,  thovj^  f^ 
keeping  to  windward  of  them.  "  How  many  more  have  you  1  kt^ 
course  you  have  kept  the  rest  by  themselves." 

<<  Is  Matty  there  ?  "  Mrs.  Leatham  was  just  then  saying,  putting  ^ 
her  hand  towards  Joseph,  who  was  making  a  clucking  noise  with  bi> 
tongue,  both  of  them  intently  watching  Mark  hurry  into  the  hoose. 

"  I  asked  how  many  more  cows  you  had  ?  "  irately  demanded  Sepait 
Ck)lton. 

''  Only  three  not  ill,"  Mrs.  Leatham  now  answered,  with  ahalf  coitKJi 
but  still  gazing  with  fearful  face  towards  the  dwelling.  "  Oh,  the  Idsi 
help  us !  I  knew,  I  knew !  "  she  added,  as  a  sharp  childish  scretm  V 
heard  from  within,  and  before  she  had  taken  half-a-dozen  steps  knitA 
the  cleigyman  appeared  in  the  doorway,  with  a  &ce  as  pale  as  her  owOr 
holding  the  weeping  little  Matty  by  one  hand,  and  beckoning  to  thes 
with  the  other. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  grouped  in  the  kitchen  about  the  ^ 
chair  in  which  granny  lay,  quite  helpless  of  limb,  but  rolling  her  hxfi 
from  side  to  side  swiflly,  the  bright  black  eyes  lighting  up  the  ot]ierwii9 
ghastly  features.  It  afterwards  came  out  that  when  the  rector  M  ^^ 
denly  entered  the  house,  going  sti*aight  to  her,  the  old  womany  who  \J^ 
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that  both  he  and  the  squire  had  come,  at  once  recognized  hinii  and  tinder 
the  sharp  shock  took  the  mistaken  fancy  that  those  in  the  yard  had 
divulged  what  she  had  done ;  so  she  began  fiercely  to  insist  that  it  was 
right  in  her  to  try  and  punish  the  Astbvtys.  The  amazed  clergyman 
toned  to  Matty,  who  was  cowering  on  the  hearth,  and  her  affrighted 
Kream  it  was  that  startled  those  outside. 

"  I  know  yo'  're  the  parson,"  said  granny,  hoarsely,  "  an'  I  wish  I  had 
gtme  more  to  church  when  I  had  th'  strength,  an'  had  ner  turned  th' 
cheese  on  Sundays,  though  it  would  ha'  made  agen  it  oflen.  Bur  I  hanner 
done  wrong  now ;  no,  no,  I  wunner  sey  it,  if  yo'  are  th'  parson.  They 
should  ner  ha'  made  light  o'  Mark." 

"  You  hear  what  she  says  ?  "  said  the  rector,  turning  to  the  astounded 
squire.  ''  I  should^  have  thought  she  was  rambling  in  her  mind,  but  the 
httle  girl  here  says  she  fetched  out  the  cow,  not  her  grandmother." 

"Dunner  believe  it  I  It  inner  Matty,"  said  Joseph,  speaking  again 
through  the  window  from  the  outside.  "  If  she'd  any  think  to  do  wi'  it, 
granny  bewitched  hur.  Be  ashamed  o'  yoursel',  granny,  lettin'  the  child 
be  found  &ult  wi'  for  it !  "  he  angrily  added. 

"  Was  it  that  foo'  tow'd  'em  ?  "  feebly  asked  the  dame,  twitching  with 
passion  at  the  sound  of  Joseph's  voice. 

"It  was  yourself  who  told  me.  I  had  not  heard  of  it  from  any  one," 
sud  the  rector.  "  But  can  it  be  true  that  you,  sinful  woman,  removed 
the  cow  from  Bates's,  and  drove  it  to  Astbury's,  merely  as  a  means  of 
rerenge  for  some  slight  put  on  your  grandson?  " 

"  Hadn't  nobody  tow'd  'em  ?  "  demanded  granny,  straightening  herself, 
and  q)eaking  quite  strongly. 

"Nobody  but  yourself  has  breathed  of  it,  which  shows  how  Providence 
has  decreed  that  sinful  secrets  shall  out,"  was  the  rector's  solemn  answer. 

"Oh,  it  a'  goes  wrong  I"  gasped  the  old  woman,  with  a  bewildered 
stare  of  the  black  eyes,  and  sank  back  with  a  gurgle  in  her  throat,  all 
present  thinking  she  was  dying.  But  life  clung  tenaciously  to  the  old 
veather-seasoned  frame,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  she  rallied  somewhat ; 
still  she  had  either  lost  the  power  of  speech,  or  else  now  she  would  not 
^  it :  not  a  word  further  did  she  utter. 

Matty,  however,  was  closely  questioned,  and  Mark  and  Joseph  and 
&  widow  told  each  what  they  knew.  In  this  way,  the  facts  were 
brought  out,  and  both  rector  and  squire  were  forced  to  give  them  credit, 
strange  as  such  a  story  seemed,  with  the  paralyzed  old  woman  and  the 
alvmed  and  weeping  child  before  them  as  the  chief  actors  in  it.  In  vain 
Mrs.  Leatham  appealed  to  Mr.  Colton,  that,  since  they  were  the  only 
niffizrers,  the  circumstances,  for  the  credit  of  their  humble  name,  should 
Bot  be  published.  The  sense  of  responsibility  was  strong  upon  the 
Kjuire,  and  he  answered  that  the  matter  must  be  lefl  in  the  hands  of 
^it  fellow  magistrates.  Even  the  rector  was  silent  in  face  of  that  con- 
federation, and  could  only,  before  his  departure,  covertly  whisper  to  the 
^dow,  that  granny  was  too  old  and  Matty  too  yoimg  to  be  punished  for 
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what  thoy  had  done.  At  length,  the  visitors  leO,  the  squire  ann* 
afler  another  survey  of  the  sick  cattle  in  the  yard,  that  he  shoi 
them  slaughtered  at  once,  adding  that,  if  the  others  uckened,  tl 
were  to  be  killed  without  delajr  I  Mother  and  son  looked  wildly 
other, — the  ruin  they  had  so  often  talked  about  now  stared  then 
face.  Granny,  also,  was  aware  of  it,  if  moanings  betokened  a 
though  her  shrunken  lips  were  closed,  and  her  black  eyes  w* 
covered  with  the  closed  lids.  Matty  never  moved  from  her  c; 
position  on  the  hearth,  watching  the  movements  of  others  wi 
terrified  eyes,  and  letting  the  kitten,  which  had  crept  out  from  it 
gambol  about  her  unheeded.  Joseph  stood  stock-still  in  the  yarc 
dumibundered  at  the  doomed  cattle. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  rest.  Within  a  week  only 
was  left  out  of  the  whole  seven,  and  the  disease  broke  out  at  seve 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  localities  were  all  somewhat  dis 
it  could  hardly  be  positively  alleged  that  they  had  derived 
Leatham*s  stock  ;  still,  on  the  news  of  granny^s  attempted  revenge 
out  (which  it  did,  though  the  magistrates  took  no  action),  publi 
rose  so  high,  that  the  family  must  have  leil  the  district,  even 
ruin  had  been  less  complete.  Another  tenant  was  found  for  t 
and  granny,  who  still  lingered,  though  her  mind  had  wholly  g 
removed  into  an  almshouse  at  an  adjoining  village.  Mark,  ' 
forfeited  every  remaining  chance  ho  had  of  wedding  Ellen  Astbi 
service  in  another  part  of  the  country.  When  granny  dies 
mother,  and  Matty  will  emigrate  to  America,  where  some  of  the 
are  settled.  Joseph  is  serving-man  at  the  old  farm  under  the  ne^ 
and  talks  most  bitterly  of  granny. 
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**  Her  beauty  might  outface  the  jealoas  hoars, 
Tom  shame  to  love  and  pain  to  a  tender  sleep. 
And  the  strong  nerve  of  hate  to  sloth  and  tears ; 
Blake  spring  rebellious  in  the  sides  of  frost, 
Thrnst  out  lank  winter  with  hot  August  growths, 
Compel  sweet  blood  into  the  husks  of  death, 
And  from  strange  beasts  enforce  harsh  courtesy." 

T.  Hatman,  Fall  of  Antony,  1655. 

I. 
Her  mouth  is  fragrant  as  a  vine, 

A  vine  with  birds  in  all  its  boughs; 
Serpent  and  scarab  for  a  sign 

Between  the  beauty  of  her  brows 
And  the  amorous  deep  lids  divine. 

II. 
Her  great  curled  hair  makes  luminous 

Her  cheeks,  her  lifted  throat  and  chin. 
Shall  she  not  have  the  hearts  of  us 

To  shatter,  and  the  loves  therein 
To  shed  between  her  fingers  thus? 

m. 
Small  ruined  broken  strays  of  light, 

Pearl  after  pearl  she  shreds  them  through 
Her  long  sweet  sleepy  fingers,  white 

As  any  pearFs  heart  veined  with  blue. 
And  soft  'as  dew  on  a  soft  night 

IV. 

As  if  the  very  eyes  of  love 

Shone  through  her  shutting  lids,  and  stole 
The  slow  looks  of  a  snake  or  dove ; 

Ab  if  her  lips  absorbed  the  whole 
Of  love,  her  soul  the  soul  thereof. 

V. 

Lost,  all  the  lordly  pearls  that  were 

Wrung  from  the  sea^s  heart,  from  the  green 

Coasts  of  the  Indian  gulf-river ; 

Lost,  all  the  loves  of  the  world — so  keen 

Towards  this  queen  for  love  of  her. 

VI. 

You  see  against  her  throat  the  small 
Sharp  glittering  shadows  of  them  shake ; 

And  through  her  hair  the  imperial 
Curled  likeness  of  the  river  tnake, 

Whose  bite  shall  make  an  end  of  all. 
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VII. 

Through  the  scales  sheathing  him  like  'wingSi 
Through  hieroglyphs  of  gold  and  gem, 

The  strong  sense  of  her  beauty  stings, 
Like  a  keen  pulse  of  love  in  them, 

A  running  flame  through  all  his  rings. 

VI  ir. 
Under  those  low  large  lids  of  hers 

She  hath  the  histories  of  all  time ; 
The  fruit  of  foliage-stricken  years ; 

The  old  seasons  with  their  heavy  chime 
That  leaves  its  rhyme  in  the  world's  ears. 

IX. 

She  sees  the  heart  of  deadi  made  bare, 
The  ravelled  riddle  of  the  skies. 

The  faces  faded  that  were  fair. 

The  mouths  made  speechless  that  were  wise, 

The  hollow  eyes  and  dusty  hair; 

X. 

The  shape  and  shadow  of  mystic  things, 
Things  that  fate  fashions  or  forbids  ; 

The  staff  of  time-forgotten  kings 
Whose  name  falls  off  the  Pyramids, 

Their  coffin-lids  and  grave-clothings; 

XI. 

Dank  dregs,  the  scum  of  pool  or  clod, 
God-spawn  of  lizard- footed  clans. 

And  those  dog-headed  hulks  that  trod 
Swart  necks  of  the  old  Egyptians, 

Haw  draughts  of  man's  beginning  God ; 

xn. 
The  poised  hawk,  quiverii^  ere  he  smote, 

With  plume-like  gems  on  breast  and  back  ; 
The  asps  and  water-worms  afloat 

Between  the  rush-flowers  moist  and  slack ; 
The  cat's  warm  black  bright  rising  throat. 

xiii. 
The  purple  days  of  drouth  expand 

Like  a  scroll  opened  out  again; 
The  molten  heaven  drier  than  sand. 

The  hot  red  heaven  without  rain, 
Sheds  iron  pain  on  the  empty  land. 

XIV. 

All  Egypt  aches  in  the  sun's  sight  ; 

The  lips  of  men  are  harsh  for  drouth. 
The  fierce  air  leaves  their  cheeks  burnt  white, 

Charred  by  the  bitter  blowing  south. 
Whose  dusty  mouth  is  sharp  to  bite. 
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XV. 

All  thn  she  dreams  of,  and  her  eyes 

Are  wrought  afler  the  sense  hereof. 
There  is  no  heart  in  her  for  sighs  ; 

The  face  of  her  is  more  than  love-* 
A  name  above  the  Ptolemies. 

XVI. 

Her  great  grave  beauty  covers  her 

As  that  sleek  spoil  beneath  her  feet 
Clothed  once  the  anointed  soothsayer; 

The  hallowing  is  gone  forth  from  it 
Now,  made  unmeet  for  priests  to  wear. 

XVII. 

She  treads  on  gods  and  god-like  things, 

On  fate  and  fear  and  life  and  death, 
On  hate  that  cleaves  and  love  that  clings, 

All  that  is  brought  forth  of  man^s  breath 
And  perisheth  with  what  it  brings. 

xvin. 
She  holds  her  future  close,  her  lips 

Hold  fast  the  face  of  things  to  be ; 
Actium,  and  sound  of  war  that  dips 

Down  the  blown  valleys  of  the  sea, 
Far  sails  that  flee,  and  storms  of  ships  ; 

XIX. 

The  laughing  red  sweet  mouth  of  wine 

At  ending  of  life's  festival ; 
That  spice  of  cerecloths,  and  the  fine 

White  bitter  dust  funereal 
Sprinkled  on  all  things  for  a  sign  ; 

XX. 

His  face,  who  was  and  was  not  he, 

In  whom,  alive,  her  life  abode; 
The  end,  when  she  gained  heart  to  see 

Those  ways  of  death  wherein  she  trod. 
Goddess  by  god,  with  Antony. 

ALGERNON  SWINBURNB. 
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People's  notions  of  beauty  differ.  Tainerlane^s  wife,  who  had  no  noae, 
was  thought  a  belle  by  her  contemporaries.  A  patrician  of  Venice  had  a 
scurvy  little  proboscis,  and  that  was  held  of  itself  a  safHcient  diaqnalifi- 
cation  for  the  doge^s  cap  and  ring.  Cicero  admired  the  squinting  eje, 
fiuch  as  Greek  sculptors  oflen  gave  to  Yenus,  and  Minerva  was  sometimes 
figured  with  a  complexion  as  dusky  as  any  gipsy  wife  on  Epsom  downi 
Some  of  the  Greeks  held  blue  eyes  to  be  hideous,  and  Dioscorides  telb  lu 
tliey  had  an  art — the  same  practised,  perhaps,  centuries  afterwards  at 
Donnybrook  fair — of  makiog  them  black.  Huni^backs  have  had  their 
admirers,  who  contend  that  the  dorsal  curvature  is  the  true  line  of  beaatji 
and  that  the  hump,  so  far  from  being  a  deformity,  ^'  as  dull  fools  suppose," 
is  in  itself  a  graceful  ornament,  seeing  that,  in  its  outline,  it  approximates 
the  figure  so  many  illustrious  objects  in  nature  assume,  to  wit,  the  siU} 
the  terrestrial  globe,  the  span  above  us  of  aerial  blue,  the  head  of  man, 
seat  of  his  intellect  and  organ  of  his  will. 

Still,  however  much  men  may  differ  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
beautiful,  certain  it  is  that  whatever  they  esteem  beautiful  invariablj 
engages  their  affections  and  provokes  their  desires.  They  invariably 
recognize  its  claims  to  consideration,  and,  by  the  very  constitution  of  thdr 
minds,  are  prone  to  associate  its  presence  with  everything  that  is  good, 
pure,  and  virtuous.  Suetonius  tells  us  that,  at  all  periods  of  his  life  and 
health,  Augustus  was  beautiful,  and  owed  to  his  good  looks  his  uniform 
good  fortune.  We  know  that  he  took  unusual  care  to  preserve  his 
personal  appearance  ;  for,  to  guard  himself  against  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  atmospheric  changes,  he  would  clothe  himself  with  sach  a 
vast  variety  of  garments,  as  that  it  was  popularly  said  he  carried  the 
wardrobe  of  a  family  upon  his  single  back.  Alexander  Severus  was  so 
anxious  to  delay  the  approach  of  decrepitude,  with  its  attendant  crowsfeet 
and  wrinkles,  and  retain,  as  long  as  might  be,  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
youthfulness  and  vigour,  that,  although  free  from  all  gluttonous  pro- 
pensities whatever,  he  would  devour  a  whole  hare  daily  ;  for  the  con- 
sumption of  hare's  flesh  was,  in  his  days,  accounted  a  sovereign  antidote 
for  the  withering  effects  of  time,  and  an  efficient  prophylactic  against  the 
damaging  consequences  of  old  age.  The  warlike  emperor  was  well  aware 
how  much  his  outward  man  contributed  to  his  influence,  and  acted  a  wise 
part  accordingly,  in  seeking  to  preserve  in  its  freshness  what  Shakspeare 
irreverently  enough  calls  the  "  muddy  vesture  of  decay."  These  aw 
antique  examples ;  some  may  be  cited  belonging  to  more  recent  times  in 
which  the  possession  of  beauty  is  esteemed  a  kind  of  merit. 
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WiiJiciut  rcrerring  to  [lie  ivtll-known  nnecdole  of  Bnptisla  Fortn 
riog  dedicated  one  Lif  his  fiiai  woika  to  llie  Cnrciinal  d'Este,  merely,  as 
B.1J8,  because  the  cnrilinnl  was  a  gooJ-lookitig  fellow,  we  finil  a  Partia- 
Bl  of  Edward  IV.  lliinking  it  neither  unbecoming  their  dignity  nor 
il  of  the  king,  iu  an  address  of  bulh  hnascii  to  tlic  throne,  to  ndvert  to 
:  "  beauti  of  person  that  it  have  pleased  Almighty  God  to  bless  you 
idi),"  and  we  aho  find  the  grave  Lord  Burgliley,  himself  comely  even 
old  *g«,  if  he  1k!  limned  aright  in  the  canvas  which  has  descended  tu 

io  writing  to  his  son  Robert  Ccci!,  then  Secretary  of  Slate,  respecting 
ne  new  jndges  about  to  be  made,  observing,  "  As  for  choice  of  Baron 

ilia  Exchequer),  I  tliink  Seijcant  Ueale  able  both  tor  learning,  wealth, 
t  ftmigib  of  body  to  continue,  being  a\ao  a  pertonabU  num,  which  Iwiik 
i*  regardtd  in  choice  of  tuck  officers  ofpubUck  service."     And  the  queen, 

tnistrees,  was  of  oioetly  iho  same  mind,  as  Sir  Itobert  Naunton,  il 
ittmporory  writer,  remarks.  "  Tlje  queen,"  he  says,  "  in  thia  bad  much 
b«T  father  (  for,  excepting  some  few  of  her  kindred,  and  some  few  that  had 
idsome  wits  in  crooked  bodies,  she  always  took  pereonage  in  the  way 
her  election,  fot  the  people  hatb  it  to  this  day  in  proverb,  '  King  Harry 

Like  her  father,  Elizabetli  was  careful  to  admit  into  her  household 
He  but  those,  says  Osborne,  of  "  BtiLturo  and  birth,"  and  pontively 
ojcd  tbo  serricca  of  a  gentleman,  in  these  respects  well  qualified  to 
end  her,  cnly  because  one  of  his  jaws  wiia  deficient  of  a  tooth  I  Hei- 
:ce»or,  James  I.,  as  Lord  Thomas  Howard  once  wrote  from  the  court 

Sir  John  Ilarington,  "  dwelt  on  good  looks  and  handsome  accoutre- 
'DH,  Kightcen  serviinls,"  he  adds,  "  were  lately  discharged,  and  many 
m  will  be  discarded  who  are  not  to  his  liking  in  these  matters."  The 
Isbrsted  Lord  Derby,  too  (tlie  one  who  was  beheaded  at  Bolton),  in  his 
hdvice  to  bis  Son,"  is  carefii!  to  remark,  "  It  is  very  liandsome  to  have 
mdy  men  to  servo  you."  Of  slender  build  himself,  James  disliked  cor- 
Ifiwy  in  others.  He  would  say  of  a  stont  und  burly  divine  that "  fat  men 
!«  ipt  to  make  lean  sermons,"  whilst  he  would  certainly  have  promoted 
'.  Becnet  to  the  episco[uil  bench,  had  he  not  already  attained  that  honour, 

Ucount  merely  of  his  agreeable  exterior,  remarking  of  the  doctor  that 
lie,  rte  king,  "  were  to  choose  a  biehop  by  his  aspect,  he  would  certainly 
OMEhim  of  all  men  he  had  seen  for  a  gTave,  reverent,  and  yj/eniinjcoua- 
imee."  There  ia  a  story  told  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Germany, 
\i%  onca  into  a  chm'ch  where  a  remarkably  ugly-looking  priest 
ficialed  ;  so  ugly  was  he  that  the  emperor  wondered  williin  himself 
hnlier  God  could  possibly  accept  services  rendered  by  so  ill-favoured 

mnisinmt.  The  imperial  meditations  were,  however,  interrupted  by 
«  priest's  boy  mumbling,  almost  unintelligibly,  the  veraicle  in  the  100th 
Wb,  » Ipst  no*  fectrit,  el  non  i/isi  nos  (It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  not 
I'MUMlves)" — whereupon  the  priest  reproved  the  acolyte  for  his  indistinct 
"'i  ^eftctive  enimcistion,  and  repeated  himself  in  a  dear  and  lonoroni 
"*'»  the  Psalmist's  words,    which    the    emperor    took  as    a    retil  if 
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undesigned  rebuke  to  his  own  uncharitable  thoughts  ;  so  when  the 
service  was  ended,  he  made  himself  known  to  the  priest,  on  whom  tome 
time  aflerwards  he  conferred  the  honours  of  the  mitre  and  crosier.  Still) 
however  imprepossessing  the  aspect  of  this  priest  may  have  been,  tlie 
Church  of  Home,  as  is  well  known — following  therein  the  spirit  of  tlie 
Mosaic  law,  (Leviticus,  xxi.  17)— invariably  refuses  her  orders  to  such  « 
are  physically  deformed  or  exhibit  any  outward  hideousness. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  prevalent  belief  thftt  tlie 
ugliness  of  the  wicked — and  the  wicked  were  ever  ugly — ^was  in  predie 
proportion  to  their  wickedness,  and  so  the  Spirit  of  Evil  himself  was  erer 
pictured  as  abominably  hideous  and  revolting ly  frightful ;  very  unlike  tfce 
"not  less  than  archangel  ruined,"  as  his  outward  presentment  is  portiajed 
by  Milton.  "  As  ugly  as  sin,  diabolically  hideous,"  are  phrases  to  be 
foimd  in  other  languages  besides  our  own.  In  the  Same  way  virtae  and 
goodness,  the  attributes  of  the  saint,  the  characteristics  of  the  angel,  an 
habitually  linked,  both  in  idea  and  expression,  with  either  majestic  cbam 
or  enchanting  loveliness.  "  As  beautiful  as  an  angel,  seraphic  beantjTi" 
are  modes  of  expression  familiar  to  our  lips  ;  and  fiu-thermore,  it  ii 
usual  enough,  when  the  desire  is  to  convey  approbation  of  a  certain  lifl0 
of  conduct,  to  say  such  conduct  was  "decidedly  handsome."  Hereby  wi 
discover  the  connection  which  unconsciously,  perhaps,  subsists  in  our 
minds  between  things  which  are  true,  honest,  and  just,  and  things  whidi 
are  lovely. 

The  Thracians,  wc  read,  were  accustomed  to  shed  tears  on  the  birth 
of  a  child,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  M.  Bouchet,  a  learned  etymologist,  the 
child  itself  exhibits  no  less  regret  on  its  appearance  in  a  world  of  which 
yet  it  knows  nothing.  Indeed,  according  to  M.  Bonnet,  its  first  articolai^ 
expression  is  a  reproach  on  our  first  parents,  but  for  whom  its  birth  wooU 
have  been  impossiVle ;  the  boys,  as  he  says,  crying  A,  A,  indicatiTe  rf 
their  indignation  against  Adam,  and  the  girls  whining  JEy  Ey  thdr  feeble 
invective  against  Eve.  The  tears  of  the  Thracians  are,  in  our  opinioi^ 
susceptible  of  easy  explanation,  bearing  in  mind  the  innate  repugnaooe  ef 
mankind  to  ugliness.  The  Thracian  wept  with  apprehension  that  the 
red-faced,  flabby,  dabby  babby  might  possibly  in  its  growth  exhibit  itirf 
as  unattractive  and  uninviting  as  it  was  at  its  beginning ;  and  the  sqtttliB 
of  the  newly-arrived  innocents  may  be  referred  to  their  consciousnesa  thit 
they  were  making  their  deb{it  into  life  with  an  exterior  decidedly  unbe- 
coming, if  not  actually  repulsive.  Madame  de  Bourignon  is  said  to  hate 
been  so  hideous  when  born,  that  the  notion  was  seriously  entertained  of 
smothering  her,  and  thus  spare  her  a  life  of  contempt,  of  scornful  piQ^f 
and  crushing  humiliation. 

Of  coiu«e,  people  who  set  up  for  philosophers,  especially  those  to 
whom  Nature  has  acted  the  part  rather  of  the  stepmother  than  the 
nursing  mother,  afifect  to  underrate  the  importance  of  a  shapely  figoz^ 
and  agreeable  visage,  and  have  many  a  well-worn  proverb,  such  <* 
'^  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,"  "  Handsome  is  that  handsome  doet,"  and  tha 
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J(  to  viuclicBte  Uiuir  oiiiiiiona,  or  conaolu  iLeiu  iu  thi;h'  misfurtuae, 

■Jin/,  liowever,  a  weaUliy  Sussex  gentleman  of  tlio  last  century,  who 

id  ilie  musea  without  much  success,  and  had  a  si:at  in  Parhament  to 

a  misHhapeb  a  dwarf  as  uny  that  of  old  made  sport  in  royal  or 

^iBiul  lialU     In  his  Essai/  on  Dtfonaiti/,  he  frankly  admits,  whilst  lie 

iapwouBiy  iialliates,  the  disaJ vantages  which  belong  to  an  uncomely 
alorior,  "Bodily  deformity,"  he  says,  "  is  very  i-ure,  and  therefore  u 
jimon  to  dialing iiished  haa  ill-luck  in  a  lottery  where  there  are  a  thou- 
suiJ  priaes  to  one  blank.  Among  the  558  gcntlemea  in  the  llouae  of 
ComnioDfl,  1  am  the  only  one  ihat  it  so.  Thankn  to  iny  worthy  con- 
(lituenls,  who  never  objected  to  my  pei'son,  uiid  I  hope  never  to  give  them 
UUM  to  object  to  my  behaviour.  They  are  not  like  a  venal  borough,  of 
*lucli  thei-e  goes  n  story  that  although  thoy  never  took  exceplious  to 
irij  man's  chaiaeter,  they  once  rejected  the  lest  bidder  because  he  was  a 
ntrgto."  The  sarcasm  here  is  unmerited,  inasmuch  ua  the  negi'o  owed  liis 
njeEtioD  to  the  opinion,  well-founded  or  not,  that  nigritude  was  only  » 
ifnoayme  for  intense  uglincda ;  and  the  venal  borough,  althougii  in  its 
tmiDbridi^  it  bent  a  good  deiil  loo  much  to  the  urtus-jioat-nummoa  doctrioe, 
ud  was  legs  solicitous  about  a  candidate's  principles  than  the  state  of  his 
yate,  still  was  not  so  deeply  plunged  iu  iniquity  as  to  believe  quareiuhi 
ficvnia  priinum,  fur  they  scorned  the  bribe  when  it  was  tendered  them  by 
iiDMUlh  hands.  Tnio  that  Fuller  had  before  tlija  affirmed  that  the  bliick 
iMii  was  God's  image,  only  cut  in  ebony  instead  of  ivory ;  but  the 
cnilitaciicy  He.  Hay  would  stigmatize  with  illiberality,  thouglit  the 
"qSfo  aa  ugiy-looking  fellow,  and  so.  In  spite  of  lus  "yellow  persuaders," 
dttlined  to  have  aught  to  do  with  him. 

When  Job  Ben  Solomon,  au  Afiican  chief,  was  in  li^ngland,  he  visited 
til-  Watts,  who,  with  more  curiosity  than  politeness,  inquired  liow  it 
dnnced  he  and  his  coimtrymen  were  black,  when,  in  common  with 
Koropeani,  they  were  descended  from  Adam,  a  white  maa  ?  The  retort 
«■  imniediate  and  incisive, — "Adam  while!  How  know  you  Adam 
»iiile  ?  ne  tiuk  Adam  black  ;  how  came  you  white  1 "  Now,  there  aro 
liiKrt  cm  BMthetics  who,  in  defiance  of  popular  prejudice,  maintain  that 
titcka  the  normal  hue  of  men's  complexion,  and  that  the  "pale  faces"  of 
Eaiope  must  have  passed  through  some  process  of  degeneration  before 
liny  acquired  the  pallor  they  now  exhibit.  ElhnologiBta  teach  that  in  the 
norw  of  time,  and  when  exposed  to  certain  climatic  iufluences,  (he  dusky 
now  of  mankind  generally  btconie  fairer,  whilst  of  the  reverse  no  instance 
i>  known.  There  is  a  strong  presumption,  then,  that  our  first  parents  hod 
iWK  of  tlie  aable  than  the  brunette  in  their  complexions,  and,  for  aught 
*5  know,  might  have  rivalled  Sambo  hicusL-lf  in  the  depth  of  hia  ehoa  hue. 
'I'o  no  imputation  of  a  lack  of  beatify  can  the  negro,  on  account  of  his 
oikuT,  be  fairly  held  obnoxious,  while  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  we  of 
jUwtiite  laniiiiea  of  humanity  have  not  ourselves  degenerated  from  the 
^■Hlcoadltionof  the  species  as  it  existed  "when  Adam  delved  and  Eve 
^K,"  It  is  doubtfol,  then,  whether,  with  all  hia  good  intentions,  Dr. 
^nu..  iP/.—iro.  81. 
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Beddoe  was  not  attempting  to  do  his  blackamoor  servant  an  actual  dii- 
service  in  endeavouring  to  bleach  his  dingy  "pickers  and  stealers"  by 
steeping  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  muiiatic  acid  oxygenized. 

The  glory  of  man,  says  an  authority  not  to  be  dispnted,  is  in  hii 
strength,  and  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  glory  of  woman  is  in  her 
beauty  ;  and  just  as  a  man,  when  natural  strength  is  denied  to  him  in  the 
fulness  he  desires,  resorts  to  artificial  means  for  supplying  the  defect, » 
does  woman   endeavour  to  redress    the   injustice    and   counteract  the 
parsimony  of  Nature  by   a  recourse*  to  the  ingenuities   of  art  —  the 
innocent  deceptions  of  the  toilette-table  and  the  wardrobe.      Of  ooone 
there  are  some  who,  on   one  ground  or  another,  will  object  to  thii 
practical  mendacity,  not  the   less  real  because  it  finds  no  exprenoa 
in  words ;    but  such  cynicism  may  be  dismissed  with   contempt     It 
arises,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  from  that  base  and  wretched  jealoo^ 
of   woman*s    infiuence  which  too  oflen  haunts  the  masculine   heut, 
and  whose  bitterness  can  only  be  exceeded  by  its  impotence.    Gonld 
there  be  anything  more  contemptible  than  the  bill  of  indictment  which 
Euripides  preferred  against  Jove  for  having  sent  woman  into  the  woiUI 
only  to  reduce  man  to  bondage  with  her  charms ;  as  though  the  poor 
henpecked  deity  was  not  himself  as  much  a  slave  to  beauty  as  any  terra* 
trial  mortal,  and  did  not  pass  his  miserable  days  under  the  thumb  of  ill 
the  pretty  goddesses  in  Olympus  7     Milton  did  not  hold  it  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  manhood  to  pen  the  puling  lines— 

But  yet  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  woo 
Holds  on  the  same  from  woman  to  begin  ; 

and  Aristophanes — that  scoffer  at  excellence,  that  contemner  of  rirtnc— 
whilst  in  his  Lyaistratus  he  affirms  that  there  is  no  living  with  woman) 
palpably  because  of  her  caprice,  adds,  with  unwonted  candour,  that  there 
is  no  living  without  her — plainly  because  of  her  charms.  A  lil« 
sentiment,  if  we  may  credit  Aulus  Gellius,  was  given  expression  to  in  • 
speech  of  the  censor,  Metellus  Numidicus,  one  of  the  duties  of  whose 
office  required  him  to  persuade  the  citizens  to  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth.  Yet  do  wc  find  him  endorsing  the  vulgar  scandslito 
which  woman  had  been  long  exposed  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been 
struggling  against  a  yoke  fi-om  which  they  could  not  release  thcmaelTes. 
"  If,  Komans,"  quoth  the  mordant  orator,  "  we  could  do  without  a  irifc, 
we  should  all  be  free  from  that  soiu*ce  of  vexation  ;  but  as  Nature  hsi  lo 
ordered  it  that  we  cannot  live  without  them  happily,  or  without  them  tt 
all,  we  had  " — for  that  is  his  real  meaning — "  best  take  our  physic  liko 
sensible  men.'* 

Men  of  these  convictions  are,  of  course,  averse  to  everything  that 
tends  to  enhance  the  power  under  whose  oppression  they  groan;  and 
perhaps  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tearsheet  never  displayed  more  palpaUy  the 
depth  of  her  affection  for  her  corpulent  lover,  when  on  partii^  ehe 
exclaimed,  "  Prove  that  I  ever  dress  myself  handsome  t»ll  thy  return!" 
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riie  luoking- glass,  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  artillery  in  woman's 
inwial,  was  loudly  denounced  by  Clomena  Alexandriniis.  The  old  father 
—if  «  may  with  propriety  ascribe  tlmt  litlo  to  a  CL-libiile — ORHerls  that 
imj  woman  who  looks  in  the  glass,  violates  a  divine  commandment,  for 
iJie  m»kes  an  image  of  herself  for  idolalroiia  purposes.  But  the  Egyptian 
ni&lakes  tlic  matter  ivldely  if  lie  supposes  it  is  the  woman  that  is  the 
dululor.  Take  it  at  the  very  worst,  woman  commits  no  idolatry  herself  : 
he  dues  not  worship  her  oivn  reflected  loveliness — she  only  gives  oppor- 
inuty  for  others  to  do  so;  she  is  but  the  occasion  of  idolatiy  to  others,  . 
mt  does  not  herself  share  in  the  sin.  One  of  Lalage'a  tresses  wandered  I 
flray,  and  Lalage,  luckless  damsel,  knew  nought  of  her  misfortune  until 
he  bod  consulted  her  glass,  and  ascertained  n  recalcitrant  pin  failing  from 
Is  rightful  place  had  disturbed  the  position  of  the  ringlet.  So  although, 
ij  the  way,  Martial  might  juat  as  well  have  kept  the  matter  to  himself, 
Jilttge,  in  a  moment  of  not  unnatural  venation,  cast  her  polislied  mirror 
ii  llie  floor,  which  shivered  into  n  thousand  fragments.  The  net  was 
nolifh  enough,  but  Lalnge  well  knew  what  important  weapons  a  womaTi'a 
wit  supplies  her  in  her  career  of  conquest ;  how  much  it  contributes  to 
liose  good  looks  ivbich  compensate  her  in  the  lade  of  physical  vigour  on 
'bicli  man  founds  his  title  to  dominion.  Indeed,  there  was  a  time  when 
(tniaine  Irewes  were  supposed  to  possess  certain  slrange  mngical  finalities i 
phick  (if  you  dare)  some  hairs  from  the  head  of  a  pretty  woman  when 
her  roifiure  is  in  process  of  arrangement,  and  consign  them  at  once  to  the 
file,  and  Irom  out  the  flame  will  crawl  noxious,  noisome  adders,  ready  no 
ivah  to  avctige  on  you  "  the  rape  of  the  lock." 

Tliere  was  no  portion  of  their  toilette  on  which  Soman  ladies  bestowed 
nm  painH  than  the  disposition  of  their  hair.  Grey  hair  was  with  them, 
u«itli  others,  an  abomination,  and  a  sort  of  soap,  called  pi'to!  muttiaca, 
"M  Imported  from  Germany  by  way  of  remedy  for  this  disGgurameut 
■lintevcr  it  occurred.  ¥a\ee  hs.it  of  a  light  hue  was  also  imported,  from 
^^'  mme  countiy,  for  such  as  nature  had  denlt  stingily  by  in  the  matter 
'f  "apillnry  attraction ;"'  but,  ns  is  the  case  with  the  belles  of  modern 
Inly,  la  chevelurt  rovge,  or  what,  in  allusion  to  the  old  tradition  respecting 
'ndiu'i  hair,  Rosalind  calls  "the  dissembling  colour,"  was  the  hue  the 
iMl  in  vogue.*  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  this, 
inJ  that  »  deep  shade  ot  auburn  was  that  to  which  preference  was  given  ; 

*  oliile  Jlsrtial  compares  beautiful  hair  to  ihe  colour  of  the  golden 
irfd-motise,  he  clnsBcs  licry-hued  locks  with  cloven  feet  and  Wear  eyes, 

'  VTriUTS  nho  profen!  conviirsance  with  the  anbjcct  affirm  that,  for  niea,  chestimt 

*  t  dceji  ibnde  ol'  bloudc  are  the  molt  bconnittg,  an  these  are  ever  found  mao- 
*M  with  inlcliigeniv,  Bngiucity,  and  Eho  poKsoitinn  of  high  mural  qoalidcs.  The 
M  at  brnthrn,  Castor  Bud  I'ollux,  the  kinilest  oE  liuabaaila,  Menclaiu,  wcro  ctrx 
Itfitud  with  hair  oT  either  hue.  As  far  as  mco  are  coacvmcd,  Ariatotle  thinlu  tlw 
ilnr  of  their  hair  ii  of  little  comKqnnnce  i  any  cohiar  will  ilo,  provided  the  hair  b« 
'"  itnuijbi,  for  that  U  Iho  sure  tadication  of  timidity  and  cowardice.  Ajax  had  curly 
"^■nd  so  had  Clmon,  and  Augnstas's  riDglet*  arc  well  knovra. 

^  X7-» 
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inquiring,  in  the  true  spirit  of  one  who  detects  the  harmony  of  good  lodoi 
and  good  deeds,  whether  such  as  are  thus  endowed  can  possibly  be  honest? 
To  be  without  hair  was  of  old  ever  esteemed  a  ground  for  reproach,  and 
learned  doctors  tell  us  that  the  origin  of  the  priestly  tonsure  was  deriyed 
from  an  insult  passed  upon  St.  Peter  at  Antioch  when  &ey  shaved  Ik 
head  "  like  a  fooVs:' 

Baptista  Porta,   who  fills  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  early 
physiognomists,  demonstrated  that,  great  as  is  the  difference  which  subsuU 
between  mankind  and  brute-kind,  the  relationship  between  them  is  neater 
than  genemlly  is  suspected,  and  that  beauty  is  nigher  akin  to  the  beart 
than  most  people  suppose.     In  most  of  our  species,  especially  in  sudi  of 
them  us  in  any  way  had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  among  their 
fellow-men,  he  detected  certain  iacial  characteristics  which  they  possessed 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  tracing,  for  instance,  a  close  resem- 
blance between  the  lineaments  of  the  divine  Plato,  and  the  countenanoe  of 
a  setter  dog.    ^^  Many  human  faces ''  (Baptista  Porta  tliought  that  almost  all) 
^^  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  particular  animals,**  says  Francis  Grose  in 
his  RuUa  for  Drawing  Caricatures,     "  Hogarth  has  given  some  instancei 
of  these  resemblances :  one  in  the  'Gate  of  Calais,*  where  two  old  fishwomen 
ai*e  pointing  out  their  likeness  to  a  fiat  fish  ;  another  in  the  portrait  of  tk 
*  HuBsian  Hercules,*  where,  under  the  figure  of  a  bear,  he  has  prescrfed 
the  lineaments  of  his  poetical  antagonist*' — Charles  Churchill.     Le  BruD) 
the  painter,  adopted  Baptista  Porta*s  physiognomical  doctrine,  and  gave  it 
practical  expression  by  preparing  a  series  of  studies  of  human  heads  viA 
their  corresponding  types  in  the  bestial  creation,  and  from  a  compaiiioD 
of  the  two  he  believed  a  general  law  could  be  deduced,  whereby  it  ironld 
be  possible  to  determine,  at  sight,  the  disposition  and  temperament  both  of 
the  man  and  his  representative  among  the  brutes.     Were  either  of  tbcm 
timid  or  audacious,  savage  or  placable,  he  thought  it  could  be  ascertained 
without  difiiculty  at  a  glance.     He  considered  the  token  of  courage  to  be 
the  little  protuberance  over  the  nose  :  in  proportion  to  its  size,  small  or 
great,  was  the  animal  daring  or  fearful.     All  great  men,  and  all  gro^ 
animals,  he  believed  to  be  eminent  in  the  matter  of  nose — the  eagle  and 
Julius  Caesar,  to  wit ;  and  a  fine  swelling  proboscis  was,  in  his  mind,  the 
invaiiable  accompaniment  of  elevation  of  thought  and  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, and  thus  did  both  Aristotle  and  Baptista  Porta  also  think  of  the 
straight  nose  blunt  at  its  termination,  '^  tower-shaped,**  as  Sir  Tbomaf 
Browne  phrases  it.    Noses,  we  know,  are  of  all  varieties  :  Grose  difidei 
them  into  the  angular,  the  aquiline  or  Roman,  the  parrot's  beak,  the  straight 
or  Grecian,  the  bulbous  or  bottled,  the  turned-up  or  snub,  and  the  mixed 
or  broken ;  each  of  which  supply  the  indication  of  its  owner's  character,  as, 
by  some  persons,  the  chin  is  suj^osed  to  do.    But  the  better  opinion  is  that 
the  chin  affords  a  far  less  reliable  index  to  character  than  the  nose,  beis^ 
less  marked  and  less  numerous  in  its  varieties.    Indeed,  with  the  esce^^ 
of  the  double,  the  nut-cracker  and  the  cucumber  chin,  there  is  nothifl(( 
epedaUy  remarkable  in  ibis  feature  of  the  &ce.    Fac  othenriaa  with  the 
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no«,  of  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  generally 
foand  a  long  nose,  such  as  that  we  have  been  mentioning,  associated  with 
a  loDg  head,  an  admission  the  more  singular  as  his  own  nasal  development 
VIS  a  striking  contradiction  to  his  rule. 

When  Le  Brun  propounded  the  theory,  of  which  he  was  rather  the 
expositor  than  the  author,  the  inquiry  grew  current  in  Parisian  society, 
Who  is  your  beast  ?  Fkitterers  said  there  could  be  no  doubt,  especially 
baring  regard  to  the  nose,  judged  by  Le  Brun*s  standard,  that  the  Prince 
de  Gond^  had  for  his  congener  nose  a  beast  of  the  very  first  rank,  at  once 
itomg,  fierce,  gentle,  placable,  terrible  in  power,  but  withal  full  of 
amenity,  courtesy,  and  graciousness.  Mirabeau,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
his  amplitude  of  hair,  his  expansive  and  expressive  countenance  to  which 
the  small  nose  had  lent  a  singular  appearance,  his  massive  jaws  and  shaggy 
eyArowA,  all  suggestive  of  both  Power  and  Will,  what  inferior  (if  inferior) 
animal  could  he  recall  to  the  mind  but  the  lion  of  terrible  paw  and  deep- 
depending  mane  ? 

Patting  aside  all  fanciful  speculations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  every 
1^  the  belief  has  been  common  that  the  inward  and  informing  spirit  of 
man  has  found  expression  outwards  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  corporeal 
itrncture,  and  that,  in  a  large  measure,'  the  body  images  the  moral  and 
intdlectual  qualities  of  the  immaterial  essence  with  which  it  is  instinct. 
Madame  de  Stael  thinks  this  was  the  case  with  the  ancients  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  with  them  "  thei-e  was  a  more  intimate  union  between 
the  phjncal  and  moral  Acuities  than  at  present."  This  will  be  a  conso- 
htion  to  some  of  us  to  whom  the  mirror  exists  as  a  perpetual  reproach. 
Hid  we  lived  in  heroic  times,  the  world  which  knows  nothing  of  us  but 
GOT  outside,  would  have  been  enabled  from  that  to  detect  those  esoteric 
excellencies  with  which,  alas  I  none  are  acquainted,  save  our  familiars  and 
Btifflates.  Good  looks  are,  no  doubt,  good  things,  but  even  in  looks 
thick  require  another  adjective  than  good,  a  difference  is  observable,  as 
bwell  expounded  by  Grose.  "Ugliness,"  he  says,  "according  to  our 
locil  idea,  may  be^divided  into  genteel  and  vulgar.  The  difference  between 
these  kinds  of  ugliness  seems  to  be  that  the  former  is  positive  or  redun- 
dint,  the  latter  wanting  or  negative.  Convex  faces,  prominent  features, 
ind  large  aquiline  noses,  though  differing  much  from  beauty,  still  give  an 
lb  of  dignity  to  their  owners ;  whereas  concave  faces,  flat,  snub  or  broken 
noses  always  stamp  a  meanness  and  vulgarity.  The  one  seems  to  have 
pwsed  through  the  limits  of  beauty,  the  other  never  to  have  arrived  at 
Ihem." 
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An  impression  that  the  English  army  owes  the  adoption  of  breech-loaden 
to  the  late  German  war, — that  but  for  this  remarkable  campaign  we 
might  have  continued  to  cherish  an  implicit  belief  in  our  muzsle-loading 
Enfields,  until  some  Skalicz,  or  Nachod,  or  Sadowa  of  our  own  ihosld 
have  rudelj  destroyed  it,  is  so  prevalent  and  at  the  same  time  so  inaoca- 
rate,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  the  matter. 

Breech-loading   small-arms   have  always   had    their   advocates  lod 
admirers  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  Wff 
Office  had  not  before  it  some  scheme  of  this  sort,  some  contrivance,  mx^ 
or  less  ingenious  or  rude  or  defective,  for  superseding  muzzle-loaders  and 
for  revolutionizing  the  existing  system.     Almost  invariably,  however,  sodi 
schemes  have  been  regarded  unfavourably  ;  oflen  from  want  of  xneriti 
though  many,  we  may  believe,  have  been  condemned  simply  became 
breech-loading  in  the  abstract  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  by  the  majoritf 
of  military  men  as  inapplicable  for  military  purposes.     The  sort  of  eoft- 
seiTatism  which  prompted  this  feeling  has  not,  however,  been  confined 
to  soldiers.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  breech-loaden  are 
now  very  generally  used  for  sporting  purposes,  they  were  adopted  with 
great  hesitation,  and  to  this  day  old  sportsmen  are  to  be  met  with  who  tdl 
us  that  a  breech-loader  will  not  shoot  *'  as  hard  '*  or  kill  as  well  as  a 
muzzle-loader — nay,  who  still  use  and  prefer  the  old*' ram  and  d— n* 
which  they  wielded  so  effectively  in  their  youth.      And  conservatism  of 
this   sort — if  so  the  feeling  may  be  designated — is  far  more  justifiable 
among  military  men  than  among  sportsmen.     With  the  former  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  arm  or  a  new  system  is  a  serious  matter ;  it  is  the  deliberate 
disciirding  of  the  weapon  with  which  great  battles  have  been  won-^f  * 
system  which  has  proved  its  efficiency  under  the  severest  and  mostconda- 
sivc  of  all  tests — in  favour  of  one  which  must  be  on  its  first  adoption  to  a 
certain  extent  experimental.     Moreover,  the  adoption  of  a  new  arm 
military  use  is  complicated  by  the  question  of  expense,  by  technical 
culties  respecting  the  supply  of  ammunition,  and  by  other  consideratioos 
which  the  sportsman  can  hardly  perceive  or  appreciate*     Besides,  thi« 
particular  question,  which  from  its  nature  required  to  be  approached  with 
the  greatest  cautioh,  was  one  for  the  careful  working  out  of  which  amp^ 
leisure  and  opportunity  seemed  to  be  afforded  us.     With  the  exception  o' 
Prussia,  and  some  few  of  the  minor  German  States,  no  Continental  army 
had   adopted  breech-loaders  ;    and  the  single   military  breech-loader  ^ 
Europe — the  needle-gun — ^was  open,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  objectio»J^ 
which  would  prevent  its  adoption  where  a  high  standard  of  efficiency »' 
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jnd  where  tlie  fulfilment  of  cei-tain  importnnt  conditions  has 
laid  down  as  essential  to  the  ellicieacj  of  an  arm  for  geDcral 
It  is  therefore  scarcely  Biirprising  that  no  serious  or  deiiberale 
iQtroduc«  breech -loadera  for  miHtjiry  use  should  have  been 
jjthia  country  until  some  seven  years  ago,  when  ihe  peraistent 
[■of  the  BjBtem  by  its  RdmirerB,  the  growing  fiivour  with  which 
Jlgarded  by  sportsmen,  and  the  variety  of  Sirms,  English  and 
k  which  were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Government,  com- 
kecouiraend  its  adoption  experimeutallj. 

Mbe  true  scope  and  drid  of  the  question  were  not  at  this  time 
landerstood.  It  was  regarded  ajmoat  exclusively  as  a  question 
>  the  cavalry  solditr  alone  was  interested  ;  it  was  conceded  that 
ims  of  getting  rid  of  Ihe  inconvenience  of  muzzle -loading  on 
i^  a  breech-loader  would  possess  great  advantages  for  a  mounted 
t  of  its  other  advantages,  and  notably  of  that  which  we  now 
I  one  of  its  chief  recommendations — its  superior  rapidity  of 
tittle  was  said,  and  that  little,  strange  as  it  may  now  appear, 
I  of  an  adverse  character.  High  cavalry  authorities  have 
ed  cmphBlically  against  fumisliing  the  cavuli'y  soldier  with 
iiearm  as  will  tempt  him  to  employ  it  in  preference  to  his 
Lubre.  If  his  training  or  his  instincts  tend  in  this  direction, 
rU  n  cavalry  soldier,  it  is  urged,  must  deteriorate,  and  he  will 
■  dash  and  elan  which  should  he  hia  chief  characteristics,  and 
irhich  a  regiment  of  dragoons  degenerates  into  a  clumsy  and 
.  description  of  infantry.  Whatever  luodilicationa  these  viesvs 
irgo  in  tlie  light  of  recent  experience — in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
jjftn  cavalry,  whilu  avaihng  themselves  freely  and  efl'eotively  of 
De-guDs,  have  exliibited  throughout  the  Bohemian  campaign  the 
nalry  qualifications,  and  have  at  least  held  their  own  against  t!ie 
iBwaed  cavalry  of  Austria — it  is  certain  that  they  have  hitherto 
tj  and  trustworthy  advocates  in  this  coiinti'y  ;  and  it  is  no  less 
kat,  in  consequence,  any  arguments  based  upon  the  superior 
t  efficiency  of  breech-loaders,  would  have  rather  hampered  than 
,  their  adoption  for  cavalry  use.  But  the  introduction  of  these 
'effected,  as  we  have  explained,  upon  oilier  grounds.  Tlicy  were 
not  as  quicker  weapons,  or  so  superior  in  any  way  as  to  inspire 
confidence,  but  simply  as  handier  on  horseback  ;  and  four 
mtB  of  breed  1- loading  carbines  were  accordingly  issued  experi- 
Vo  certain  cavalry  regiments.  This  slate  of  feeling,  it  should 
Miced,  was  shown  in  the  arms  themselves;  for  the  experimental 
veie  Dot  calculated  specially  to  exhibit  that  rapidity  of  fire 
DOW  regard  as  a  sine  qiid  non  in  a  breech-loader.  The  Green's, 
ITestley  Richards',  and  Terry's  carbines,  all  retained  one  of  llie 
Wtlonabte  features  of  the  old  muzzle-loading  system — a  feature 
pied  to  extreme  rapidity  of  fire,  viz.  the  percussion  cap.  lii 
doubt,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  strong  objection  which 
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existed  at  this  period  to  cartridges  containing  their  own  ignition,  munlj 
on  the  score  of  danger.*  But  the  fact  is,  great  misconception  prewiM 
at  that  time  upon  the  whole  subject ;  there  was  a  general  ignonsee 
respecting  the  development  of  which  the  arm  was  susceptible,  and  whidi 
it  was  destined  shortly  to  receive. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  four  experimental  arms  which  n 
have  mentioned  above,  because,  whatever  special  excellences  they  mij 
have  exhibited  in  their  way,  none  of  them  satisfy  tliose  conditiona  wWA 
have  now  been  laid  down  as  necessary  for  arms  for  general  Bervice.  A 
breech-loader  which  requires  to  be  capped  is  now,  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  as  inadmissible  as  a  muzzle-loader  with  a  flint-lock. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while,  however,  to  explain  the  genenl 
features  of  the  Westley  Richards'  breech  -  loading  carbine,  not  merdy 
because,  of  the  four  experimental  cavalry  arms,  this  one  was  undoabtedlj 
the  best,  and  was  actually  adopted  in  1861  fjpr  more  general  cavalry  n^ 
but  because  it  is  a  good  typical  arm  of  the  capping  class,  and  became 
owing  mainly  to  its  excellence  as  an  arm  of  precision,  its  adoption  in  tin 
musket  form  for  the  whole  army  was  at  one  time  seriously  entertaineA 
The  breech-closing  arrangement  consists  of  a  plunger  which  hinges  upci 
the  back  part  of  the  barrel,  and  is  turned  over  forwards  when  the  arm  ii 
required  to  be  loaded,  and  is  shut  down  when  the  loading  is  completed. 
By  the  act  of  closing  it  the  plunger  is  pressed  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to 
effect  a  tolerably  close  joint ;  the  escape  of  gas,  however,  being  materially 
assisted  by  a  wad  at  the  back  of  the  cartridge,  which  is  forced  throngh 
the  barrel,  in  its  second  capacity  of  a  lubricator,  by  the  next  discharge. 

We  now  reach  a  much  more  important  stage  of  the  question.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  misunderstood,  suspected,  cramped  within  contracted  limita; 
but  suddenly  the  Dano-German  war  flashes  on  to  it  a  new  and  brilliant 
light,  which  reveals  more  of  the  real  depth  of  it,  and  teaches  us  how  a 
breech-loader,  and  that  an  inferior  one,  can  acquit  itself  in  actual  serried 
It  behoved  us  now  to  consider  the  question  more  seriously  than  we  had 
ever  considered  it  before — and  deliberately  to  make  up  our  minds  ai 
to  the  desirability  of  equipping  the  British  army  with  breech-loadcrt. 
So  urgent  did  this  necessity  appear  to  Lord  De  Grey,  that  without  farther 
delay  or  hesitation  he  appointed  a  committee  of  officers,  with  General 
Russell  as   president,   and    Lord    Longford,   Colonel    Clarke   Kennedyi 

*  This  objection  was  based  on  the  disastrous  conseqnences  likely  to  result  fto* 
the  explosion  of  a  single  cartrid^  in  a  magazine,  barrel,  or  pouch ;  and  as  cartrid^ 
containing  their  own  ignition  were  considered  more  liable  to  such  explosion*  thrt 
cartridges  not  constructed  in  this  way,  the  objection  did  not  appear  unrca»on«l>*" 
But  recent  experiments  have  demonstrated — 1st.  That  cartridges  of  the  former  cli« 
are  much  less  liable  to  accidental  explosion  than  was  supposed.  2nd.  That  tbe 
explosion  of  one  or  more  cartridges  in  a  barrel  is  not  communicated  to  the  remainder, 
and  is  practically  of  no  account.  This  is  a  rcrj  important  fact,  as  it  compl*^ 
silences  the  opposition  to  this  system  of  cartridge  ;  but  the  experiments,  which  <if^ 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  detail,  were  so  conclusive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  wbate^ 
upon  the  subject. 
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'olonel  Pnrkc,  nnd  Colonel  Steele  among  its  membera,  for  the  Bpeoial 
nnsdfjaikoi  of  the  eiibject,  and  the  determination  of  this  plain  iRsue — 
rilkml  reference  to  any  porlicular  aystem  of  nrm.  Handled  in  thia  way, 
Le  real  merits  of  the  question  became  nppareiit,  and  tlie  result  of  the 
cmmittee's  deliberations  was  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  adopting 
.  brpcch -loader,  a  conviction  which  they  pressed  home  with  earnest  and 
tDi]ailiiied  recommendation!). 

But  now  the  practical  coriBidcration  remained.  'What  breeeh- 
mitr  should  we  adopt? — a  question  which  resolved  itself  into  two 
milt,  whether  we  should  forthwith  adopt  a  new  arm,  or  attempt  to 
ililiw  the  600,000  ntiused  Enfield  rillea  lying  in  our  stores.  It  can 
urdly  be  doubled  ihat  the  decision  which  was  come  to,  to  endeavour 
[>  conTcrt  our  store  of  mnxzle-loading  rifles  into  breeeh-Iuaders,  as  n  , 
tfliminary  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  new  arm,  was  a  sound  one.  , 
fh*  uving  of  expense  which  would  thereby  be  elTected  was  considepi 
We;  hat,  more  important  still,  a  great  saving  of  time  must  result 
rom  it,  while  the  danger  of  committing  ouraeivea  hurriedly  to  a  possibly 
Dfcrior  arm  would  be  avoided.  The  investigation  of  the  two  ques- 
iws,  moreover,  eould  be  conducted  aide  by  pide,  and  if  the  conversioa 
f  tfw  existing  arms  should  pi'ove  inipracticablp,  it  would  be  easy  to 
ill  back  at  once  upon  the  other  altemativo,  and  adopt  the  arm  which 
Tpcriment  might  by  this  lime  have  established  to  be  best  suited  for 
iiiiitsry  ose.  In  short,  the  two  questions  being  perft-ctly  distinct,  admitted 
f  simnltaneous  consideration  without  prejudice  to  either.  If  the  Enfield 
wwfd  convertible,  so  much  the  better  ;  if  not,  no  harm  would  have  been 
iooe,  nor  delay  occasioned.  If  we  had  had  an  arm  upon  which  to  Iny 
'WhflndB,  or  if  we  had  ihought  fit  to  adopt  the  needle-gun  on  the  faith 
'f  Pni»Hnn  experience,  tiiese  arguments  would  not  have  applied  with 
it  nme  force  ;  but  the  neeille-gun,  we  knew  from  previous  trial,  did 
"*  come  up  to  the  required  staiidnrd  of  excellence,  and  was  a  clumsy, 
itfttdve,  comparatively  inef&cient  weapon,  particularly  with  respect  to 
W  condition  which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  essential  in  our 
»»Tice,  viz.  accurficy  of  fire.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  recommend  any 
iilier  breech-loader  for  immediate  adoption.  Of  none  had  we  any  expe- 
ime,  save  of  the  four  which  had  been  experimentally  issued  to  the 
>T»by,  nnd  tliree  of  these  were  open  to  so  many  objections  as  to  be 
ilwnly  nnsuited  for  general  use.  The  fourth,  Westloy  Richards',  had 
Bipired  more  confidence  ;  but  it  was  a  capping  arm,  and  although  we 
i«d  not  yet  come  to  regard  capping  arms  as  inadmissible,  the  tide  of 
ipinicn  was  setting  strongly  in  that  direction:  for  it  was  now  clearly 
"WMivi'd  that  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  a  breech-loader  was 
•«  rapidity  of  fire,  and  as  a  capping  nyatem,  in  addition  to  its  otber 
'WoUB  inconveniences,  entails  a  loss  of  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  in 
'^idity,  confidence  in  such  a  system  was  severely  shaken.  It  would 
^Wly,  therefore)  have  been  unwise  to  recommend  for  definitive  adoption 
'VWwiley  Richards'  riHe;  but  as  the  weapon  presented  certain  advan- 
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tflgea — 08  wo  knew  it  to  bt',  as  far  us  it  went,  a  modorntcly  effiewnt  am 
and  au  ndmirably  accurate  one — it  iviis  tliought  desirable  to  give  it »  mm 
extended  trial,  aad  a  iiuiiiber  of  luusketa  on  tlila  plan  were  ordered  fe( 
experimental  infantry  use. 

Id  August,  18C4,  an  adTcriiscment  was  aUo  issued,  invitinj  gna? 
makers  and  otliera  to  submit  propoaiti<jus  fur  the  conversion  of  the  Enfidl 
rifle,  and  to  supply  1,000  rounds  of  sucli  amiuunitioo  aa  tlioy  oonailcnl 
most  suitable  to  tlidr  am  and  to  tlie  service. 

We  may  thus  mark,  in  18G4,  a  coniinencemDnt  in  ibe  two  ImDclutlT 
tlie  inquiry.  On  the  or.c  hand,  steps  have  been  taki-ji  for  obtunia;,if 
practicable,  nn  efficient  system  of  conversion  ;  on  the  other,  nrrangeniaiU 
are  being  niiidc  for  giving  the  one  breech-loader  of  whieh  u  favouT^t 
opinion  had  been  formed,  a  thoroughly  prnclicnl  tiial.  To  tliif  lutlct 
inquiry  we  shall  return  hereafter,  confining  ourselves  for  the  preunt  IB 
tracing  the  progrcae,  and  recording  the  results,  of  the  conversion  inquir;. 

The  advertigement  which  we  Lave  mentioned  did  not  long  reiaaio  b>- 
anawered.  No  lew  than  fifty  difitrcnt  syetcnis  of  conversion  were  almtlij 
submitled,  the  conwderation  of  which  waa  rcfened  to  the  Ordo«« 
Select  ConiDiitlee,  and  by  tlieui  to  a  sub-  or  special  committee  of  infMtij 
officerg,  of  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  liayiies  was  president,  and  Lieuttoiat- 
Colonel  Connolly,  V.C,  Coldstream  Guards,  and  Caplain  SIcCrew,  4illi 
Jieginient,  were  members. 

The  fifty  different  systenia  at  once  underwent  a  process  of  "  weeding." 
those  which  primA  fade  were  unsuitable  being  ejiniiimted,  and  the  inqnitj 
being  thus  concentrated  upon  eight  different  arms.  The  following  sydeall 
were  selected  for  trial  :— Storm's,  Shephard's  (first  syslem),  Wttlfcf 
Kichnrds",  Wilson's,  Green's,  Joslyn's,  Snider's,  and  Sheiihard's  (««t»i 
systtni).  Tlie  first  five  of  these  were  capping  arms,  the  three  lust  wt« 
adapted  for  carttidgea  containing  their  onn  ignition.  Of  the  non-ct[f*n( 
anus,  one,  Joslyn's,  underwent  no  trial,  the  riflct  converted  on  ihii  [to 
not  arriving  from  New  York  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  compel  it  ion ;  tiA 
a  second  non-capping  rille,  Siiephard's  (second  .system),  waa  "scrdcW 
lit  the  poat,"  owing  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  animiinilioa  uJ 
to  imperfect  inns  in  tlie  arm  itself.  His  capping  systeni  also  proveit  altk 
outxet  unsuitable.  Tlie  competition  wita  thus,  in  effect,  limited  to  6** 
arms,  of  which  Snidt-r's  was  the  only  reprcsenlnlire  of  the  non-cappBI 
syateni.  Six  new  jiroved  KnfiL'ld  rilles  were  given  to  each  competiWi 
to  be  returned,  converted  on  his  system,  within  two  months,  ■ocoi' 
panied  by  l,OllO  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  deliveriea  of  the  «» 
verted  arras  were  completed  by  the  beginning  of  lt<G5,  when  ibeiflf' 
of  experinjent.i  which  had  been  dL'tcmiijted  on  was  commenced.  lt>T 
L«  uwful  to  introduce  here  a  genera!  description  of  the  five  difih*' 
sy  at  en  IS  under  trial. 

Storm's  or  Mont  Storm's  method  of  conversion  consista  in  etO^^ 
about  2}  inches  off  the  breech  end  ol'  the  Enfield  barrel,  and  snbstittfiill 
a  moveable  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  cartridge  and  bnllet    TW 
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cliaoiber  works  upon  a  front  Iitngp,  which  periuita  of  its  being  turned 
cemplelely  oyer,  with  its  upper  s'lile  reatijig  upon  tlie  top  of  Uie  barrel. 
In  this  position  the  charge  is  inserted  into  the  chiimber,  wliich  is  allerwArda 
cloNd,  and  secured  by  a  bolt  worked  by  the  lock,  the  eaca^ie  of  gas  being 
prevented  by  means  of  an  expanding  ring  in  the  face  of  the  chamber. 

WtslUi/  Richards'  Bysteni  is  the  Mine  as  that  of  his  cavalry  carbine, 
ilrptdy  described,  with  the  addition  of  a  hook  for  withdrawing  the  paper 
CUV  and  wnd  of  the  cnrtridgc  after  firing. 

In  Wileon't  system  the  breech  of  tlie  original  arm  is  removed,  and  the 
larrel  prolonged  backwards  for  some  inches  in  the  form  of  a  deep  open 
'•"i,  or  channel.  Into  this  slot  the  cartridge  is  inserted  and  pushed  home, 
uni  the  breech  closed  by  a  sliding  plunger,  which  is  secured  by  a  trans- 
mte  bolt  ibrough  Eiock  and  plunger.  An  india-rubber  washer  near  the 
fmlof  the  plunger  asaista  in  preventing  the  escape  of  gas. 

Grttn'i  syslera  dilTers  from  Wilson's  only  in  the  method  of  locking 
liie  plunger,  viz.  by  a  small  lever  at  the  back  end  of  the  plunger,  which 
prrmils  of  its  being  turned  round  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  lieu  of  the  trans- 
lene  bolt.  This  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  adopted  in  the  needle- 
gun,  and  resembles  in  principle  a  common  door-bolt.  Like  Wilson's,  the 
jJuagerhas  an  india-i-ubber  washer,  to  prevent  the  esc.ipe  of  gas. 

Sniiler'i  system  merits  a  more  accurate  description  ;  and  it  may, 
pwliaps,  be  desirable  to  describe  the  perfected  arm — the  mm  which, 
twiDg  undergone  some  subsequent  modifications  and  improvements  at 
ll*  hands  of  Mr.  Snider  and  Colcmcl  Dixon  (Superintendent  of  the  Enfield 
Fictory),  is  now  being  issued  to  our  troops.  About  two  inches  of  the 
'fipn  part  of  the  breech  end  of  the  Enfield  bam.1  are  cut  away  fur  the 
sdmisiion  of  the  cartridge  and  bullet,  which  are  pushed  forward  by  the 
ibmb  into  a  taper  chamber,  formed  by  slightly  enlarging  the  back  end 
'^  the  barrel.  Tlie  vacant  space  behind  the  cartridge  is  now  closed  by  a 
'unip  oT  Blccl — the  "  breech-stopper," — which  is  hinged  upon  the  right  side 
°f  the  hnrrt'l,  and  opens  sideways.  Tlie  breech -stopper  forms,  in  fact,  a 
l»is«  bretch,  against  which  the  base  of  the  cartridge  rests.  A  piston  or 
"riker  passe*  through  the  stopper,  its  blimt  point  being  flush  with  the  face 
<^  the  stopper  and  immediately  behind  tiie  centre  of  the  cartridge,  until 
» blow  from  the  hammer  upon  its  other  end,  which  projects  above  the 
•topper  like  a  sloping  nipple,"  drives  it  forward  into  the  cartridge  cap, 
■hicb  it  indents  witiiout  penetrating,  and  fires.  The  empty  cartridge 
f«r  ia  withdrawn  by  a  little  claw,  or  extractor,  attached  to  the  stopper, 
»<"1  ftiiich  is  returned  to  its  place  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  upon  the 
'linge  rod.f  The  delay  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  empty  case  is 
Pnciieally  inappreciable. 


*  Tlic  nipptc-lilto  oppcBTancp  of  [he  piston  tins  led  in  loino  i 
■^iioiiictpiJQn  of  the  Bjatem,  wliith,  from  a  harried  ioBpcction  of  the  nrm.  tins  I 
t^pi  in  be  ■  capping  «jstem. 

t  Exreption  baring  been  taken  to  this  spring  on  lUo  grouml  of  it"  liability  I* 
'^  it  order,  it  is  dwiriblo  to  atatc  thsc  it  i«  not  a  oecoauay  part  of  tlic 
enioDt.     TJjo  Tint  oroiB  tuul  uo  spring. 
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In  some  of  tie  original  converBions,  a  portion 
b]tTr«l — was  literally  removed  m  described,  but  i 
convenient  to  make  the  whole  of  the  breech  arrangement  Beparaielyp  wJ  I 
thJB  "  slioe  "  is  screwed  into  the  back  end  of  the  barrel,  which  is  shortenti  | 
and  eerewed  for  the  purpofie. 


SKIDHn-COSl-El 

The  first  experiments  which  were  made,  established,  as  might  li»" 
been  anticipated,  a  raarkcd  advanlage  in  respect  of  rapidity  of  fire  on  d' 
nde  of  the  non-capping  system,  represented  by  the  Snider  rifle.  "^^ 
napping  breech-loaders  gave  generally  a  rapidity  of  only  2  to  1  as  corapM*" 
with  that  of  the  mnzEle -load era,  eren  when  the  cnpa  were  laid  ren^T 
to  hand ;  the  non-capping  system  gave  3  to  1, 

The  tests  for  accuracff  established  in  a  marked  degree  the  euperit 
of  the  WestJey  Eichards'  rifle,  ond  yet  more  markedly  the  inferiorlt; 
the  Snider — tlio  shooting  with  which  was  so  bad  aa  quite  to  prMluih 
adpption — apart    from  other  serious    defects  in  the  animuoilion— i 
something  could  be  done  to  improve  it. 

An  examination  of  the  arms  showed  that  the  Snider  systeiB  w» '''^ 
one  in  which  the  stock  of  the  original  arm  was  leaat  out  sway  M" 
weakened,  that  Jlont  Storm's  ^stem  ranked  next  best  in  this  respect,  M" 
tbHt  in  the  three  other  ayslems  the  etocVa  Njwft  xeakeaed  to  an  wW^' 


Knif 
inlwH 


^i(h  it  proved  eo  ansuiteA  1 
order  was  cancelled  and  the  1 
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wliich  precluded  their  ailoplion  for  military  iiae  where  the  soldier  reqwirea 
iilont  pike  ns  well  ns  nn  efficient  firearm. 

Looking  to  these  broad  results — that  the  Snider  rifle  was  the  quiokeat 
Mil  the  Blrongest  of  the  live  under  competition,  that  its  breech -loading 
imngcment  was  the  least  liable  to  injuiy  from  the  effects  of  tha 
(xiJcsion,  and,  especially,  that  it  was  the  only  arm  on  the  non-capping 
irstem,  the  committee  selected  thia  system,  in  spite  of  its  bad  shooting 
wd  defective  amnmnition,  as  being  tlie  most  worthy  of  further  conHidera- 
lion.  The  tenour  of  their  report  was  anch,  however,  as  to  induce  the 
iiithmties  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  rifles  on  the 
Mont  Storm  system.  The  fate  of  this  arm  is  soon  told.  It  failed  snb- 
wjuentiy  under  the  proofs  to  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  subject 
i'l  *iiil  the  skin  cartridges  proposed  for  nsi 
loihs  reqniremenls  of  the  service  that  the 
"TBlnn  abandoned. 

Wc  are  now  free  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  Snider 
Tlie  compelilion  was  now  narrowed  down  to  this  point : — If  the  Snide*  ] 
riflt  could  not  be  provided  with  ammunition  suited,  with  regard  to  accti- 
fwy  of  shooting  and  other  important  points,  to  the  rcqniremcnta  of  the 
"rrice,  the  achemc  of  conversion  would  probably  fall  through  ;  for  th6  I 
itijecliDn  to  the  Westlny  Richai-ds',  Wilson's,  and  Green's  systems,  on  the  ' 
'W«^f  their  weakened  slocks,  was  so  formidable  as  quite  to  preclude  thei 
"ilcFpiion,  without  reference  to  the  fact  of  their  being  capping  arms ;  and  the 
MmV  Storm,  aa  we  have  stated,  proved  unserriceable  fi-om  other  causes, 

At  lliia  stage  the  question  of  suitable  ammunition  for  the  Snider  rifle 
*M  referred  to  Colonel  Boxer,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Laboratory, 
*v  invesligntion.  This  offi»;er  at  once  laid  down  certain  conditions  aa 
lecsMftiy  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  cartridge  for  military  use,  among 
•luch  the  following  were  the  most  prominent : — Accuracy  of  shooting 
'toil  to  that  of  thd  muzzle-loading  Enfield  ;  perfect  ease  of  loading  and 
'ithdrawing  of  the  empty  case  ;  capability  of  withstanding  rough  usage, 
'^npi  and  climate,  without  deterioration  ;  certainly  of  ignition  ;  and 
rpliHibility  to  all  service  anus.  Such  a  combination  of  excellences  was 
'"  wiljr  obtained,  and  the  working  out  of  the  subject  neoesaarily 
'nfiti  tome  time.  It  was  referred  to  Colonel  Boxer  early  in  18C5, 
*^  hi»  experimenta  were  not  completed  until  early  in  1866,  when  the 
ulwu  accomplished,  and  tlie  subject  again  handed  over  to  the  Ordnance 
*!'«  Committee  for  final  trial.  Meanwhile,  nleo,  Colonel  Dixon  had 
^Mted  some  slight,  lliough  not  unimportant,  improvements  in  the  work- 
'•'Mliip  nod  construction  of  the  arm  itself.  The  committee's  experiments 
••re  so  satisfactory  and  so  conclusive  as  to  warrant  the  recommendation 
*  the  adoption  of  this  arm  and  amniunltion  for  general  use — a  reoom- 
wndnlion  which  was  approved  by  Lord  Ilarlinglon  in  May,  1806. 

A  description  of  the  Bo.'ser  ammunition  may  now  be  suitably  intro- 
duced. The  cartridge  ia  on  the  central-fire  aystem,  and  presents  no 
'I«i»l  Qorelties  in  thia  respect.     The  case  is  formed  of  a  coil  of  very 
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thin  sheet  hraae,  the  edge  of  which  is  secured  ia  a  way  to  offer  the  liut 
possible  resistance  to  ila  uncoiling  to  the  dimenuona  of  the  ehambef  m 
discharge,  viz.  by  a  covering  of  reiy  thin  paper  attached  to  the  hmbf 
shellac  Tnmiah.  On  tl^e  top  of  the  powder  a  small  quantity  of  loM 
cotton  wool  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  duet  of  tlie  powder  from  eictfii^ 
and  interfering  with  the  lubrication  on  the  bullet.  This  piece  of  md, 
which  does  not  nmount  to  n  grain  in  weight,  ia  so  Btnall,  that  while  it 
perfeclly  effects  the  desired  object,  it  does  not  interfere  with  aoeonlt 
shooting.  Tiie  bullet  ia  inserted  inlo  ilio  front  of  the  caae,  to  socli  t 
depth  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  lubricated  portion ;  ami  it  is  Kouti 
by  indenting  the  case  into  the  hinder  cannelure  of  the  bullet.  The  ball* 
ilself  is  a  nicely-ad justed  combination  of  various  conatructiDna  :  it  ki  i 
hollow  at  the  base,  and  a  clay-plug,  like  the  Enfield  rifle  ballet;* 
cylindrical  hollow  in  the  head,  as  in  all  exploBtre  bullets,  this  hollow  bdiif 
filled  with  wood,  as  in  the  bullet  patented  by  &fr,  Whitworth.  Bomd 
the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  bullet  are  five  grooves  or  "  canneluies,"  m  ii 
the  original  Miuie  and  Tamisier  bullets.  The  diameter  ia  less  than  llol 
of  the  bore,  and  tlie  grooved  portion  is  coated  with  a  suiHcient  qnantitf  of 
beeswax  to  bring  the  dinmeter  up  to  that  of  the  barrel,  viz.  -bTi".  ht 
weight  is  a  few  grains  less  than  that  of  tlie  Enfield  lifle  bullcL  By 
making  the  bullet  of  leas  diameter  tlian  the  bore,  instead  of,  as  is  nnuU; 
done  in  breech -loading  arms,  larger,  the  folding  due  to  two  raetats  conuif 
into  contact  is  entirely  avoided,  a  layer  of  beeswax  being  inteipocd 
throDghoiit  the  paM.ige  of  the  bullet  along  the  barrel.  It  is  nceeturj  W 
point  out  that  the  succeRs  of  this  buUet  is  not  due  to  any  one  <£  ibe 
features  of  construction  taken  singly,  but  to  that  particular  combiottiDi 
which  lias  been  adopted,  any  deviation  from  which  afiecta  the  gotnl 
efficiency  of  the  projectile. 
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This  construction  of  ammuuilion  presents  the  following  advaolsgei:-' 
iHt,  it  admits  of  the  cartridge  being  used  in  a  chamber  caniadati^f 
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tlian  itself,  without  any  dnngcr  whaKver  of  the  break- 
ng  iS  Uie  case  and  consequent  escape  of  gaa  ;  2ini,  tbe  cartridgo  may  be 
miilied  or  dUfigured  to  almost  any  extent  williout  ilauger  of  breakage  and 
ttwptof  gas;  3rd,  when  eo  crushed  or  disfigured,  it  may  still  be  introduced 
«il!iuul  difficulty  into  the  large  toper  chamber ;  4lh,  it  is  not  liable  to  swell 
tiih  damp,  a  tieftct  which  would  interfere  wiih  loading,  and  it  prevents 
llie«dmiisioo  of  moisture  to  the  powder;  5tl),  the  withdrawal  of  the  empty 
cMi  is  effected  with  perfect  ease,  even  under  ndvei'se  cii-cumatances  ; 
Cih,  by  lacqkiering  those  portions  whicli  are  in  contact  with  the  powder, 
itn!  torrosion  which  wonld  ctJierwiBe  take  place  is  completely  avoided, 
'iTid  the  ammunition  ir  not  liable  to  deterioration  from  chemical  causes. 

These  fiicts,  together  with  others  conlirDiing  and  establishing  the 
'fKcieDcy  of  tlie  Ammunition,  arc  not  matters  of  theoiy  only,  but  were 
nubliahed  by  a  series  of  the  most  severe  and  exhaustive  experimeuta, 
ThecartiiJges  have  been  bent  and  dented  and  injilred  in  various  ways 
Hiihoul  affecting  the  ease  of  loading  or  the  accuracy  of  shooting  ;  lliey 
l.nre  l«en  immersed  in  wet  Eawdust  for  a  week  without  sustaining  any 
] 'Actical  injury;  they  have  been  shaj^en  loose  in  the  soldier's  pouch 
■  r  a  month,  aod  came  out  perfectly  serviceable  ;  they  have  been  suh- 
A'.'i  U>  different  atmospheric  conditions,  artificially  created,  without 
■luLiiiiL'  any  injury  ;  they  enjoy  an  absolute  immunity  from  missfires; 
'  ■/  ;iK-  liLtle  liable  to  accidental  explosion,  and  the  explosioa  of  one  or 
'■■■."K  cartridges  in  a  mass  does  not  affect  the  remainder  ;  tlio  rapidity  of 
:L!eof  the  arm  luis  been  raised  by  them  from  about  eight  to  fifteen  shots 
[T  minute,  and  its  accuracy  of  shooting  from  the  point  of  marked 
i^ifiriority  which  we  have  noticed,  to  30  per  cent,  superior  to  that  of  the 
.M™nnn  in  its  unconverted  state.  Fouling  is  altogether  got  rid  of  by 
'-'t  DBe  of  this  onimunitiou  ;  iiuleed,  not  only  have  some  of  the  beat 
I'irgcis  bi-en  mwde  uOer  several  hundred  rounds  have  been  fired  without 
cleiuing,  but  tho  accuracy  of  shooting,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the 
Wloilioiuil  rusting  of  the  barrel  and  breech  arrangement  hy  immerMon  in 
•tltr,  itaa  actnalty  restored  and  the  rifle  cleaned  by  firing  a  few  I'ouiids. 
^ii  tdTSatagc,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  diHicuIt  to  accom]ili^h,  is 
!*i^  ooe  ot  the  most  important  presented  by  this  ammunition. 

fliatillaiieously  with  the  trials  of  the  ammunition,  those  of  the  arm 
"^TCre  proceeded  with.  Tliese  trials  have  been  no  leas  exhaustive 
"i  ptisGuitory.  The  favourable  opinions  originally  fonncd  of  the 
?**— of  its  simplicity,  safety,  rapidity,  and  general  serviceability — 
''•tt  been  amply  justified  ;  and  it  baa  proved  itself  equally  applicable 
•"  ill  lervice  niuzile-louding  arms.  The  Lancaster  oval-bore  carbine, 
iirfetd,  converted  on  this  systi'm,  and  supplied  with  the  Boxer  ammuni- 
'■Wi  is  improved,  as  regards  accuracy,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
^Wdarms. 

When  these  results  had  been  conclusively  estahlislicd  by  a  series  of 
"ipwimpnta  unprecedented  probably  in  their  extent  and  severity,  tli 
"■"I'ttsioB  of  the  existing  store  of  Enfield  rifles  was  commenced  ; 


"J 
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there  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  close  of  the  present  finnncial  jor 
may  find  iis  with  200,000  breech-loading  Snider-Enfields,  and  40,000,000 
rounds  of  Boxer  ammunition  for  the  same.  The  factories  at  Enfield, 
which  during  the  investigation  of  the  question  have  been  compan^velj 
idle,  are  once  more  full  of  life ;  the  Woolwich  factories,  likewise,  iw 
straining  every  nerve  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  ammunition ;  and  Ae 
gun  and  cartridge  trades  are  both  enlisted  actively  in  the  same  cause. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  that  the  British  army  does  not  owe  its  breed* 
loader  to  the  Germans  or  the  German  war,  but  to  a  gradual  percepdoa  of 
its  necessity  which  has  grown  up  amongst  us,  and  to  the  energy  and  anxioos 
foresight  of  our  military  authorities.  This  much,  however,  the  Germui 
war  did  do  for  us:  it  strengthened  the  willing  hands  at  the  War  Office;  it 
lent  a  blow  or  two  to  the  wedge  which  we  were  industriously  drffing 
home  when  Uiat  war  broke  out ;  it  confirmed  the  impression  which  hi 
existed  among  us  for  some  years  as  to  the  desirability — ^the  necessity— of 
superseding  muzzle  by  breech-loaders  ;  and  it  supplemented  by  a  mighty 
experiment  those  which  we  had  already  made,  and  furnished  a  practici! 
and  conclusive  proof  of  the  serviceability  of  a  breech-loading  system  in 
actual  warfare.  So  much,  no  doubt,  we  do  owe  to  the  German  war;  bnt 
to  English  energy  and  talent,  and  to  English  ofiHoers,  we  owe  more  ;  for  to 
them  is  due  the  complete  and  satisfactory  working  out  of  the  details  of  the 
question,  and  the  possession  at  the  present  moment  of  probably  the  belt 
breech-loading  system  in  Europe. 

The  fashion  of  speaking  hardly  and  unfairly,  upon  these  subjects,  of 
our  authorities  and  executive,  is  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  that  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  set  before  the  public  a  decisive  proof  that  soA 
dispraise  is  not  always  merited.  We  shall  be  doubtless  told  even  now— 
indeed,  we  have  been  already  told — that  we  might  have  done  better  tbsn 
adopt  this  Snider  system.  Our  reply  must  be,  that  such  statements  ned 
proof  I  that  the  competition  was  an  open  one  ;  that  the  field  is  still  open 
to  any  system  of  which  the  merits  are  yet  untried.  The  solution  of  the 
conversion  question,  we  desire  emphatically  to  repeat,  in  no  way  sflS?^ 
that  of  a  new  breech-loader,  and  invitations  to  the  competition  have  ahtsdy 
been  issued.  But  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  a  converted  arm  is  not 
necessarily  inferior  to  a  new  one  ;  and  although  systems  of  breech-loading 
superior  to  that  which  we  have  for  the  present  adopted,  and  of  the 
efficiency  of  which  we  have  so  amply  satisfied  ourselves,  may  exist  or  may 
hereafter  be  contrived,  their  claims  to  consideration  will  be  required  ^ 
rest  on  sounder  grounds  than  the  fact  of  the  Snider-Enfield  being  • 
"  mere  "  conversion. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity,  also,  of  correcting  a  misapprehension 
which  undoubtedly  exists  to  an  absurd  extent  on  the  subject  of  "smsH- 
bore "  rifles,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Enfield  calibre.  The 
advantages  of  a  small  bore  are  its  superior  accuracy  and  flatness  of 
trajectory  at  long  ranges.  It  has  no  other  advantages  whatever,  ^^ 
does  not  possess  that  inherent  magical  virtue  which  many  people  «* 
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iDcIined  to  ascribe  to  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the  grave 
objections  to  which  it  is  open  can  be  overcome — especially  its  tendency  to 
ibal  with  continued  firing,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  its  accuracy 
ud  low  trajectory, — ^it  is  evident  that  the  advantages  which  recommend  a 
snail  bore  disappear.  The  extraordinary  fallacy  which  has  got  into  the 
cdhimns  of  The  Tfmes  as  to  a  smnll-bore  bullet  being  lighter  than  a  large- 
bore  ballet,  and  tlius  permitting  of  a  greater  number  of  rounds  being 
oiried  by  the  soldier,  may  be  exposed  by  pointing  out  that  the  number 
of  rounds  which  a  soldier  carries  is  determined  by  the  weight,  not  by  the 
diameter  of  the  ammunition,  and  that  small-bore  bullets  are  designedly 
kogthened  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  weight  or  mass  of  lead,  which  is 
not  only  thought  necessary  for  destructive  effect,  but  any  reduction  in 
viiich  at  once  brings  down  the  small-bore  shooting  qualities  below  the 
krel  of  the  large-bore,  and  defeats  the  object  with  which  such  an  arm  was 
originally  proposed. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  before  we  quit  the  subject,  to  enumerate 
ategorically  the  advantages  which  result  from  the  adoption  of  an  efficient 
breech-loading  sj'stem : 

Ist,  Superior  rapidity  of  fire. — Of  this  advantage  we  have  had  most 
wnarkable  proofs  during  the  Bohemian  campaign.     It  may  perhaps  best 
be  estimated  by  recollecting  that  under  certain  circumstances  of  constant 
occurrence  it  amounts  practically  to  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of 
oen  engaged  on  the  breech-loading  side  by  the  figure  which  expresses  the 
'■tio  of  their  rapidity  of  fire  to  that  of  their  muzzle- loading  antagonists, 
ft  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  full  effects  of  this  advantage 
^  not  be  uniformly  sensible,  but  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  ground 
^  the  other  conditions  of  the  contest  ;  but  the  occasions  are  rare  when  a 
^ment  delivering  three  or  four  times  as  many  shots  per  minute  as  its 
^eiBaries  will  not  possess  an  advantage  which  accidents  of  position  can 
^•rcely  counterbalance.      Of  this  advantage,  also,  an  eminent  military 
'Hter  in  Blackwood* s  Magazine  for  August  writes  : — "  Infantry  can  now 
*ect  a  far  more  formidable  fire  than  heretofore  on  approaching  cavalry, 
id  may  thus  attain  a  relative  superiority  greatly  beyond  that  formerly 
*ofcrred  by  arms  of  precision." 

2nd,  Increased  confidence  when  opposed  to  muzzle-loaders ;  such  con- 

lence  as  results  from  the  knowledge  of  the  possession  of  a  superior 

®*pon, — such  confidence  as  would  animate  a  man  armed  with  a  revolving 

<tol  who  might  find  himself  engaged  in  a  duel  A  Poutrance  against  one 

the  single-barrelled  pistols  with  which  duels  were  formerly  fought. 

Srd.  Facility  in  loading, — By  this  we  mean,  not  only  the  mechanical 
Ivantage  which  recommends  the  use  of  a  breech-loader  for  cavalry ;  but 
«  more  important  advantages,  for  the  infantry  man,  of  being  able  to  load 
»th  perfect  ease  in  almost  every  conceivable  position,  and  to  load  without 
(poiing  himself  when  under  cover — cramped  in  a  rifle-pit — lying  on  his 
omach  among  long  grass  or  behind  some  sheltering  undulation — ^while 
f««ing  forward  at  the  "  double  ** — ^while  presenting  his  bayonet  to  resist 
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cayalry-*or  when  working  in  close  ranks,  the  soldier  derives  adTantagn 
from  a  breech-loader  which  by  themselves  constitate  high  reoommcs- 
dations. 

4th.  Improved  shooting :  a  result  which  will  follow  not  only  from  Ae 
position  in  which  the  arm  is  loaded  being  one  which  fayoars  the  sdbK- 
quent  delivery  of  a  low  and  effective  fire — a  fact  whidi  was  pnctiol^ 
exemplified,  and  remarked  upon  by  The  Times'  military  correspondeili 
during  the  late  war, — ^but  from  the  practicabili^  of  loading  a  breedi- 
loader  without  removing  the  eye  from  the  object,  and  from  the  impoM- 
bility  of  emptying  only  a  portion  of  the  charge  into  the  barrel,  or  of 
loading  with  the  arm  in  such  a  position  as  may  tend  to  lodge  die 
charge  in  the  grooves  of  the  rifle,  and  not  to  deposit  it  cleanly  atdw 
bottom  of  the  bore.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  diminished  exertioB 
requisite  for  the  loading  of  a  breech-loader  will  tell  in  keeping  the  mes 
fresh  and  their  arms  steady. 

5th.  Overloading  is  avoided, — The  extent  to  which,  in  the  huny  n^ 
excitement  of  action,  a  soldier  is  liable  to  put  more  than  one  chaige  ioto 
his  rifle  is  perhaps  not  generally  appreciated,  but  it  may  be  exemplified  bj 
reference  to  an  incident  of  the  late  American  war.  AAer  one  of  the 
campaigns  or  battles,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  arms  picked  up  on  the  field.  The  larger  pro- 
portion were  discovered  to  be  loadeil  with  one  charge,  several,  howe?ef| 
contained  two  charges,  others  three,  four,  and  so  on  ;  a  few  arms  vert 
reported  to  have  contained  no  less  than  eight  charges  and  bullets  I  This 
incident  suggests  its  own  comment,  and  certainly  appears  to  justify  the 
enumeration  of  the  impossibility  of  such  overloading  amongst  the 
advantages  of  a  breech -loading  system. 

6th.  Compactness  of  Ammunition. — The  possibility  of  the  soldier 
finding  himself  with  cartridges  and  without  caps,  or  vice  versd,  is  avoided; 
and  although  it  is  urged  against  breech-loading  cartridges,  that  the/ 
cannot  be  readily  made  upon  the  field,  it  has  always  appeared  to  as  that 
the  force  of  this  objection  is  enormously  over-estimated.  Granting  that 
the  muzzle-loading  cartridges  could  be  made  upon  the  field — thougb  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  extemporize  materials  and  implements  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  would  certainly  be  easier  and  more  sensible  to  carrjr 

• 

cartridges  than  to  carry  the  materials  for  making  them — it  is  quite  certain 
that  caps  could  not  be  so  made ;  and  the  manu&cture  of  one  portion  of 
the  ammunition  only  would  be  absolutely  useless.  With  breech-loading 
cartridges  it  is  a  question  of  all  or  none.  No  accident  or  carelessnetf 
can  render  a  supply  of  ammunition  useless  by  the  omission  of  a  v'*** 
portion  of  it ;  and  a  force  must  be  hard  pressed  indeed  which  is  driv^ 
to  depend  upon  its  own  exertions  for  the  supply  of  its  cartridges. 

7th.  Facilities  of  cleaning  and  inspecting  the  Arms, — This  point  w 
self-evident.  The  one  objection,  worthy  of  the  name,  urged  against  a  breech- 
loading  system,  is  that  it  entails  an  excessive  waste  and  expenditure  oi 
ammunition  which  it  will  be  difificult  to  meet.     To  this  objection  there  ^ 
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n: — 1st,  tliat  tlie  requisite  supply  li.is  been  kept 
UlKingfiout  the  Inte  war,  ami  notiibly  tlirougbout  a  lier 
ton  ofeiglit  hours'  dtiralidn  ;  anJ  llmt  no  reports  have  readied 
dowa  or  elsewheie  of  any  failure  of  the  Prussian  ammunition- 
en,  in  close  imitation  of  which  our  own  has  been  recently 
8d  ;  2Qd,  that  a  waste  of  ammunition  can  only  occur  if  the 
rers  his  fire  at  such  ranges  tlint  his  shots  do  Dot  tell.  If  he 
ght,  and  he  must  he  taiiglit,  to  reserve  his  fire  for  shorter 
ID  it  matters  little  at  what  rnle  that  fire  is  delivered  ;  for  it 
ibe  urged  us  au  objection  to  the  new  system  if  it  does  ita  work 
r  time  than  the  oM  one.  The  supply  of  ammunition,  in  fact, 
[DeBlion  of  organization  ;  ita  eiHcient  expenditure  a  matter  of 
>  If  these  resiilts  have  proved  attainable  in  Prussia,  we  surely 
tspair  of  achieving  them. 

tdusion  we  would  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Prussian 
ling  arm,  of  wliicli  all  Europe  h.is  lately  heard  so  much,  and 
■we  have  made  frequent  reference.  Oar  two  skelcbes  will 
eneTnl  idea  of  the  construction  of  ibe  arm,  which  a  few  words  of 
1  will  suffice  to  complete.  The  barrel  ia  clofied  by  a  sliding 
bolt,  which  can  be  pushed  forward  against  ihi.  barrel,  or  with 
tlie  admission  of  the  cartridge.  In  the  former  position  it  is 
f  turning  it,  with  the  nssislance  of  a  Binal!  knob  or  lever,  a 
de  to  the  riyht,  on  the  principle  of  n  common  dooi 
1  plunger  is  boUow,  its  front  end  forming,  when 
I  that,  a  sort  of  cap  to  the  b.ick  end  of  the  ban  el 
li  being  coned  to  correspond  one  with  the  ollm 
lt«l  needle  from  wbich  the  gitn  derives  ita  name 
Och  the  explosion  of  the  charge  ia  effected,  woik 
Jow  bolt,  being  driven  forward  by  means  of  a 
Jg.  Thespring  and  neidle  are  set,  and  the  nceilk-, 
t,  cocked  by  means  of  a  trigger.  Tha  action  of 
I  likewise  releases  ihe  needle,  wbich  is  shot  Ii>i'- 
i  patch  of  detonating  composition  in  the  centre  of 

tmunition  consists  of  an  egg-shaped  bullet,  ita  CiUTiiiw's'' 

iied  in  n  papier  mdehe  tahot.     In  the  hinder  n.  noUst. 
B  enbot  ia  the  fulminate  ;   and  behind  this   j.'  Slw^UnB^^'™"'"* 
t  thin  paper  case  which  ia  choked  over  the  ,_  fo,^"'^' 
t  bullet,  is  Ibe  powder,  ■'■  P"p"  """l"!"' 

»dlc-gun  and  its  ammunition  have  boen  familiar  to  us  for  years, 
linutest  details  of  ita  conslrtiction  and  of  that  of  the  cartridge, 
Ibe  pretended  secret  respecting  the  nature  and  preparation  of  the 
\  composition,  are  well  known  to  us,  and  an  estimate  of  the  value 
km  lias  long  been  formed.  "  The  liiaU  which  have  been  made 
jQiis  country,"  says  a  writer  ia  the  Patl  Mall  Gemlte,  "  have 
Btisfiictory.     For  anything  like  long-range  shooting  it  ia 


absolutely  useless,  while  iu  sIinoLing  qiialitlea  at  shorter  ranges  are  TffJ 
much  beiow  the  itnndard  which  we  have  adopted.     For  a  hreecb-Ioiier 
it  is  a  slow  arm,  its  rapiditj'  of  fire  being  not  qtiite  one-htLlf  lliat  of  llie    | 
Snider-En  field,  and  little  more  ihan  twice  that  of  a  handy  inmile-luaJw, 


\ 
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The  escipeofgnaat  the  breech,  after  the  arm  has  been  iniiscfom 
is  Faid  to  he  excessive — so  great,  in  fact,  that  the  PiuaEiun  soldiei 
to  dfliver  their  fire  from  the  Iiip.     The  needle  and  trigger  a 
require  very  careful  cleaning ;  and  the  employment  of  a  spiral  api 
material   element   is   very    object! on nble.      'flip,  needle   itself  i 
exposed  to  injury,  and  if  bent  or  broken  the  arm  is  rendered  (tempo 
iiBcleFS.     The   nmmuuition   is  open  to  numeraus   practical  ol^ed 
among  which  its  susceptibility  to  injury  from  damp  and  other  e 
very   prominent.     In   short,   jl    ia   no  exaggeration  to  nay  ihat  i* 
varioua  breeeh -loading  rifles  ivliich  have  been  submitted  t«  ll 
committee,  the  Prassian  needle-gun,  even  with  some  recent  impr 
is  one  of  the  moat  defective.     Its  defects,  indeed,  were  so 
it  was  thought  nnnecessnry  to  carry  out  with  it  any  extenuve  6 
ments.     A  commitlee  of  French  officers,  we  believe,  came  to  a  pw< 
Bimilar  conclusion." 

The  force  of  these  ohjections  is  no  donbt  weakened  to  a  certain  c 
the  improvements  which  have  been  adopted  in  a  recent  pattern  of  (he  W 
gim,  hy  wJiich  the  original  pattern  of  1841  is  in  process  of  sape 
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■  ^  intprovcmcDts  coiuut  tnainl;  in  a  rediiclioii  of  llie  calibre  and 
tiic  wciglit  of  the  arm;  in  a  general  improvement  in  the  fitting,  work- 
liiip,  and  balance  of  the  piece ;  nnd  in  a  mofe  efficient  gas  cbecic. 


Sit  {htsv  are  dcbiilis,  afler  all,  and   llie  objections  to  Uie  B;/altin  un- 

^"il*«i]y  rmiBin.     'these  objeclionB  considered  in  coajunction  with  the 

'  '  '.nnMoLs  lo  wliidi  it  ha^  been  tbonglit  necessary  to  Hnbjoct  onr  new 

1  nnd  ammunition,   and  the   conditions  u-liic1)  the  letter  cspeciuUy  is 

,uirc6  tn  fulfil,  will  at  once  cslabtinh  the  unauiubility  of  the  Prittsian 

!'.ui  for  oar  Bcrvice.     It  might  at  one  time,  perhaps,  Lave  been  urged 

I  [!ic  standard  whieli  ive  have  adopted  ia  too  high,  but  this  objection 

.'  cifretnally  negatived  by  llie  wccees  which  haa  attended  oar  efforta  lo 

"    '  I  witli  regret,  therefore,  thai  we  have  noticed  iho  occaaional 

J  m  our  papers  of  the  adoption  of  the  Prussian  system.    That  such 

B  must  prove  abortive,  we  need  hardly  state  ;  but  it  still  remains 

1  (or  regret,  when  whnt  is  in  reality  a  matter  fi^r  congratulation 

Mence  ia  represented  as  n  aubject  for  apprehension  and  mistrust. 


Sliii  Oilliigi!  oil  th^  (IJliflJ. 


chapter  vi. 
My  Love  in  hisr  Attire  doth  Show  hkr  V^^ 
II  E  moruing 
was  n  grey,  meliuicholy, 
room.  The  light  ehone  ii 
(wo  great  opeu  windowi' 
grey  ivalla  and  ancient 
sions.  A  glass  drop 
quaint  and  old-fftsliioncd, : 
it  in  briglit  pnaras.  A  I 
li.irp  Rtciod  in  one  coma 


Tlieve 
with    , 


a    tall    dumn 
will]    marble   gnrlands, 
hy  time;  and  fountiunsaii 
111!  orn  amen  la  lion?.    A  pid 
hanging  over  it — a  pioB 
lady,  all  blue  and  green 
in  a  clouded  world  of  p^ 
a  sort  of  white  turban  or] 
on.     She  had  the  pretty 
of  her  lime,  who  etill 
ir  gaping  descendants, 
lit  of  a  luwn  and  n  great  m_ 


tish  grace  which  belonged  to  ihe  won 
Biiiiling  archly  out  of  their  fmmea  nt 

Through  the  window  there  was  a 
tree,  where  figures  wore  busy  preparing  the  tables,  and  beyo^ 
Hgnin  a  Ewect  pastoral  viUley  and  misty  nioroing  hills. 

"  Ab,  how   pretty  ! "  critd    Catherine  Butler,  stepping  cut 
tlirough  the  window. 

Beamish,  who  Lud  been  cross  coming  down,  and  wlto  had  fa 
talked  too  much  to  Dick 'is  new  friend,  Mr.  Holland,  followed  her  toj 
n  scolding ;  but  Catherine  met  him  with  a  emile  and  a  great  red.' 
had  just  pulli'd  off  the  trellis.    And  bo  the  two  made  it  up,  and 
rosebuds  for  one  another,  like  a  Dresden  shepherd  and  shepht 

What  time  do  we  dine?"  said  Hervey.     "I  suppow  tl 
luncheon,  Charles  ?  " 

Humph  1"  said  Charles,  "  I  don't  know  what  thii 
Jikely.     Dick  would  have  it  out  there." 


"4 
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"Alas!  we  are  no  longer  young  enough  to  go  without  our  dinners,  my 
^■T  brother,"  cried  Madame  de  Tracy.     "  Do  you  remember ?  " 

"I  see  the  croquet-ground  is  in  very  good  order,"  said  Georgie,  who 
id  been  standing  absorbed  before  one  of  the  windows,  and  who  had  not 
«o  listening  to  what  they  were  saying ;  while  Frank  Holland  (he  was  a 
dl-known  animal  painter)  walked  straight  up  to  the  chimney  and  looked 
» at  the  picture. 
"Isn't  this  a  Gainsborough  ?*'  asked  the  young  man. 
^This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Dick,  who  began  to  play  showman, 
8  the  celebrated  portrait  of  my  great-aunt.  Miss  Payentry,  the  heiress. 
le  brought  Lambswold  into  the  &mi!y,  and  two  very  ugly  wine-coolers, 
lieh  shall  be  exhibited  free  of  any  extra  charge.  That " — pointing  to  a 
store  between  the  windows — "  is  Hichard  Butler,  the  Jirst  martyr  of  the 
me.    He  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield  in  Queen  Mary*s  reign, 

maxiied  the ^" 

<*  What  a  charming  picture ! "  said  -  Holland,  who  had  been  all  this 
w  looking  at  the  portrait  of  Miss  Payentry,  while  the  children  stood 
nod  staring  at  him  in  turn. 

•*  Charming  I "  echoed  Dick,  suddenly  astride  on  his  hobby-horse  ;  "  I 
lii^t  expect  this  from  you,  Holland." 
"Ta  ta  ta,"  said  Charles  Butler.  "What  have  I  done  with  the 
liar  key  ?  I  shall  only  get  out  my  second-best  sherry  ;  it  is  quite  good 
oogh  for  any  of  you."  And  the  host  trotted  off  with  a  candle  to  a 
cred  inner  vault,  where  nobody  but  himself  ever  penetrated — not  even 
andy,  the  devoted  factotum  upon  whose  head  it  was  always  found 
icevaiy  to  empty  the  vials  before  anything  could  be  considered  ns 
liifiKtorily  arranged. 

Meanwhile  Dick  was  careering  round  and  round  at  full  gallop  on  his 
•Toorite  steed,  although  he  was  lounging  back  to  all  appearance  on  the 
4  by  Madame  de  Tracy.  "  I  see  no  charm  in  a  lie,"  he  was  saying,  in 
ii  quiet,  languid  way ;  "  and  the  picture  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end." 
[oUaod  was  beginning  to  interrupt,  but  Dick  went  on  pointing  as  he 
poke : — **  Look  at  that  shapeless,  impudent  substitute  for  a  tree  ;  do  you 
» the  grain  of  the  bark  ?  Is  there  any  attempt  at  drawing  in  those 
ome  blotches  meant,  I  suppose,  for  ivy-leaves  ?  Look  at  those  plants  in 
lie  foreground — do  you  call  tliat  a  truthful  rendering  of  fact  ?  Where  is 
be  delicate  tracery  of  Nature^s  lacework  ?  " 

^  In  the  first  place  I  don^t  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  a 
eadering  of  fact,"  said  Holland  ;  "  I  can't  help  thinking  you  have  cribbed 
bat  preciouB  phrase  out  of  a  celebrated  art-critic." 

''The  phrase  isn't  English,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  who  always 
OBged  to  mah  into  any  discussion,  whether  she  itnderstood  or  not  what  it 
ru  all  about. 

**!  bate  all  the  jargon,"  said  Holland,  drawing  himself  up  (a  tall  figure 
Q  IB  iron-grey  soit,  such  as  young  men  wear  now-a-days,  with  a  smart 
rdlow  rote  in  the  button-hole).  <<  Art-critic  I  art-history  I  vrord-^\iil\ti^\ 
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germ-spoiliug  of  English.  Pah  !  I  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  ^vbaterer 
you  may  choose  to  criticise,  Gainsborough  looked  at  Nature  in  the  ri^ 
way.  I  tell  you  he'd  got  another  sort  of  spectacles  on  his  noble  nose  thu 
what  are  worn  now-a-days  by  your  new-&Dg]ed  would-be  regeneratonof 
art.  If  you  want  the  sort  of  truth  you  are  talking  about,  you  had  better 
get  a  microscope  at  once  to  paint  with,  and  the  stronger  the  instrument  the 
more  truthful  you'Jl  be.  I  tell  you,"  continued  Holland,  more  and  more 
excited,  '*  if  you  and  your  friends  are  right,  then  Titian  and  GiMgionea&d 
Tintoret  are  wrong." 

^^  Jiang  Titian  !  "  interrupted  Dick,  with  quiet  superiorly,  whik  liii 
hobby-horse  gave  a  sudden  plunge  and  became  almost  unmanageable.  ^Hi 
w:ia  utterly  false  and  conventional — infernally  clever,  if  jou  like.  But 
we  want  truth — we  want  to  go  back  to  a  more  reverential  treatment  of 
Nature,  and  that  is  only  to  be  done  by  patience  and  humble  imitadon.'* 

The  reformer  Dick  was  still  lounging  among  the  cushions,  but  his  grej 
eyes  were  twinkling  as  they  did  when  he  was  excited. 

Miss  George,  who  had  been  listening  absorbed  all  this  time,  looked  up 
into  his  face  almost  fj'ightened  at  the  speech  about  Titian.  Mrs.  Bntler 
said,  *'  Fie,  fie,  you  naughty  boy  ! "  with  lumbering  playfulness.  The  bob 
was  shining  so  brightly  outside  that  the  roses  looked  like  little  flames,  and 
the  grass  was  transfigured ;  the  children  were  tumbling  about  in  it. 

Miss  George  should  have  remembered  tliat  there  was  youth  and  inez- 
peiience  to  palliate  Bichard  Butler^s  irreverence.  Youth  has  a  ri^  to 
be  arrogant,  or  is  at  least  an  excuse  for  presumption,  since  it  can't  han 
experience  ;  and,  moreover,  Dick's  exaggeration  had  its  kernel  of  troA 
amidst  a  vast  deal  of  frothy  pulp. 

The  Truth,  as  Dick  would  write  it,  was  that  he  and  his  comrades  wen 
reformers,  and  like  reformers  they  would  have  broken  the  time-honoiired 
images  of  the  old  worship  in  their  new-born  zeal.  It  is  healthier  to  tcj 
and  paint  a  blade  of  grass  to  tlie  utmost  of  your  ability,  tlum  to  dish  in « 
bold  background  and  fancy  you  are  a  Eeynolds  or  a  Gainsborough.  Bnt 
honest  Dick  will  find  that  to  imitate  blades  of  grass  and  bits  of  fem  and 
birds'-nests  with  bluish  eggs,  however  well  and  skilfully,  is  not  the  eoi 
and  the  object  of  painting.  And,  indeed,  the  right  treatment  was  alretdf 
visible  in  his  works,  fighting  against  system  and  theories.  What  ean  thef 
produce  but  dry  pieces  of  mechanism? 

The  true  painter  is  the  man  who  paints  with  his  soul,  and  so  fiada  Vk 
way  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

<^  She  was  a  most  delightful  person,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  gaaiflg 
in  her  turn  at  Miss  Paventry.     "  She  never  married." 

<<It  is  very  curious,"  said  Holland,  **but  don't  you  see  a  decided 
likeness  7  "  and  he  looked  from  the  picture  to  one  of  the  persons  pfeaenti 
and  then  back  at  the  picture  again. 

"  You  mean  Miss  George,"  said  Dick.  <<  Fve  often  noticed  it;  M<^^ 
has  got  a  much  prettier  and  more  becoming  hat  on  than  that  ^ffiMrofpotf 
old  Aunt  Lydia*s.    I  like  your  red  feather,^'  said  he,  toraiog  to  CSsdMci0'> 
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►  wcr«  M  woman,"  Ditk  went  on,  etill  coLilmrj-  and  diacuraive, 
l^lil  like  lo  Ims  n  green  woman,  or  a  blue  wonwn,  or  a  red  one — 
In'i  like  lo  lie  !i  jwrlico loured  wonmn,  1  don'l  know  why  Indies 
Lmnoti  Bfnvrd  of  wenring  tlieir  own  coloiira,  and  (ti-e  nil  for  iemi- 
1  inixtureB.  Now  (liat  Joatlier  of  yours  ie  a  cnpiUt!  bit  of  colour, 
e  pleasure  to  look  at." 
Eilionld  think  tlic  renaoo  ihnl  most  Indica  prprer  qniot  colours,"  said 
pUcT,  Blifily,  "  in,  tliat  tliey  do  not  gentrally  wisli  to  make  llitm- 
»nKpi«iious.  No  lady  wishes  to  attrnot  atlcnliou  by  over-6ac 
Oio,"  Jiv  n-pcftti.'d,  glancing  at  the  obiioxiotu  feather  nnd  rustling  in  all 
'  riwidns  superiority  of  two  pale  niauve  daughters,  nnd  ganueiitB  of 
:.L'  (lun-coloiir  and  sickly  mogenU  and  white. 

I  do  iH-liev*-,  my  dear  aunt,  there  are  people  who  would  like  to  boil 
uiv  Uiiif-n  Jack  into  a  sort  ofnL'urral  lint,"  said  Dick,  "and  mix  np 
j-  'T  uld  liuQ^uud  blue  of  one's  youth  into  a  nondescript  green." 

^iich  things  hare  certainly  been  tried  before  now,"  said  IlolUnd, 
•    [talW,  turning  to  Catherine,  went  on — "  Don't  Itt  them  put  yoftvj 
r  conceit   with   your  flanie-eoloui-.   Miss  George  ;  it  is  very  pittly  1 
"i,  and  very  beoomin;;."     He  was  vexed  with  hia  aunt  for  the  rudo, 
'<  i  wuy  ill  which  she  Iiiul  spolion ;    be  saw  Calberiiic  looking  shy  nnd 
>:['/.      But  ehe  eoon  bri^jhlened  up,  and  as  nhe  blushed  with  pleasure 
.T  Dick  Ilk'.'d  her  feather,  its  flames  seemed  to  mount  into  her  cheeks. 
.<.'  fair  nppnrct  of  yrngth  and  innocence  and  happine^,  no  wonder  nhe 
i  well  and  diarnied  them  all  by  her  artless  arts.      There  is  no  drew  ) 
^(itgcons  and  daxubng  than  Catherine's  that  d^iy.      Not  Sulor 
■  glorj',  not  Mn<luine  Kachel  and  all  her  nostrums,  not  all  the  hair-  | 
.iTid  i-ye- washes,  and  afieclalions  can  equal  it.      I  camiot   atti 
■  t>nw  rigliily  or  wrongly  Cntheriue  was  hehnving  in  looking  so  pretty  I 
'l <iing  so  happy  in  Dick  Butler's  conip.iny,  in  having  placed  t 
I  Iier  Bicst  secret  ahrin?,  nnd  then  fallen  down  nnd  worahippei)  if-    An  I 
>'  imcwlint  languid  and  nonchalant,  with  mustacliio^,  with  a 
by  this  time.     Poor  lillle  worship] 


1  secret  that  she  J 


:  her  offering*,  her  turtle-dove's  egga,-iri  flowt-rs,  and  crystal  divps,  I 
■  uJdMi  LgbtB.  and  ilickering  f  pers.      She  was  a  modest  and  sUent  J 

.i(jtsliipp-,r  ;    she  suid  i>='l"iig.  Jid  nothing  :  only  to  be  in  ihil  j 
!i«  with  bo-  idol  ilrtte  btf'jre  her  walking  about  in  a  black  velvet  j 

:■!  be  listcnii^  to  lii*  talk,  and  to  the  song  of  the  bird:^,  and  to  the  j 
'-  of  tUe  ccapen ;  >o  witness  such  beautiful  sight?,  gracious  aspect*,  I 
._'inif  nfciM^-it  was  loo  good  almost  to  be  true.    It  seemed  to  Catherine 
'hi;  scng   in  her  heart  viiii  ponring  out,  she  could  not  coutuiu  it, 
nil  ibe  air  sremod  full  of  music.      She  wondered  if  the  others  were 
eking  the  hampers  und  getting 

f  ilierry,  nor  had  tbey  all  of  them  the  ei 


!    gifls    I 


:!  dangerous  to  those 
nucb  discord 
9  terrors  and 


ther 


tbia 


,t  Iiarmooy; 
1  imaginative  natui 
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disappointment  of  capacities  for  happiness  too  great  to  bo  orer  otiiiei 
in  this  world. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Butler,  returning  from  a  short  exconui 
to  the  hampers,  could  hardly  believe  it  was  her  silent  and  subdued  littii 
governess  who  was  standing  there  chattering  and  laughing.  Her  9fU 
were  dancing  and  her  voice  thrilling,  for  was  not  Dick  standing  by  7 

Providence  made  a  great  mistake  when  it  put  hearts  into  girls— heirti 
all  ready  to  love,  and  to  admire,  and  to  be  grateful  and  happy  with  awoi^ 
with  a  nothing.  And  if  Providence  had  made  a  still  further  mifftaVitjffrf 
made  dependants  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  rest,  and  allowed  them  to  ibrgik 
for  one  instant  their  real  station  in  life,  Mrs.  Butler  was  determined  li 
supply  any  such  deficiencies,  and  to  remind  Miss  George  if  ever  ibi 
chanced  to  forget.  But  poor  little  Catherine,  as  I  have  said,  defied  ber 
in  her  brief  hour  of  happiness.  She  would  not  remember,  and,  inded^ 
she  could  not  prevent  her  cheeks  from  blushing  and  her  eyes  from  shiniif 
more  brightly  than  any  others  present.  Her  youth,  her  beauty,  ber 
sweet  abrupt  girlishness  asserted  themselves  for  once,  and  could  not 
be  repressed.  Nobody  could  put  them  out.  Even  when  she  was  likst 
these  things  were  speaking  for  her  in  a  language  no  one  could  fiul  li 
understand.  If  it  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  Butler's  own  daughters,  she  wooU 
have  looked  on  with  gentlest  maternal  sympathy  at  so  much  innooeok 
happiness ;  but  for  Miss  George  she  had  no  feeling  save  that  of  uneasiiMl 
and  disquiet.  It  was  hard  upon  the  poor  mother  to  have  to  stand  by  sndin 
her  own  well-educated,  perfectly  commonplace  Georgie  edipsed — put  onH* 
distanced  altogether  by  this  stiff,  startled,  dark-eyed  little  creature,  witfitti 
sudden  bright  blushes  coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks.  Mrs.  Butler  corii 
not  help  seeing  that  they  all  liked  talking  to  her.  Charles  Butkr,  HbUssi 
(Mr.  Holland  had  quite  lost  his  heart  to  the  pretty  little  goyemefls),  DiokiSsi 
Beamish  even.  But  then  Georgie  did  not  look  up  all  grateful  and  deU^^itil 
if  anybody  noticed  her,  and  flush  up  like  a  snow  mountain  at  sunzissl 

Of  course,  Catherine  would  have  been  behaving  much  better  if  die  hai 
shown  far  more  strtaicrth  of  character,  and  never  thought  of  anything  ks 
desirable  than  Augusta's  JPtrauch,  or  Lydia's  History,  and  if  she  had  ovff- 

come  any  feelings— even  before  A^q  was  conscious  of  them aceoi  thoM 

connected  with  her  interesting  profesrion*  But  Catherine  had  no  strSBgA 
of  mind.  She  was  led  by  anybody  and  anything  that  came  aeross  her  mj^ 
She  was  one  of  those  people  who  are  better  liked  by  «ien  than  by 
For  it  is  difiicult  sometimes  for  the  weary  and  haxdlyutned 
of  life  to  feel  a  perfect  tolerance  and  sympathy  with  other^  w^nisn  d 
weaker  mould  and  nature.  These  latter  are  generally  shielded  and  tsidil 
along  by  other  strength  than  their  own ;  they  rest  all  through  the  hast  tf 
the  day,  leaving  others  to  fight  their  battles  and  to  defend  them,  and  thii 
when  the  battle  is  over  are  resting  still..  The  strongest  and  fierMit  d 
amazons  would  be  glad  to  lay  down  her  arms  at  times,  and  rest  and  bs 
weak  and  cared  for ;  but  the  help  comes  not  lor  her ;  she  must  bear  tte 
burden  of  her  strength  and  courage,  and  fight  on  until  the  night; 
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Mn.  Butler  was  one  of  the  amazons  of  the  manj  tribes  of  amazons 
lat  still  exist  in  the  world.  They  are  married  as  well  as  unmarried. 
his  woman  for  years  and  years  had  worked  and  striven  and  battled  for 
sr  husband  and  children ;  she  managed  them  and  her  husband  and  his 
bin ;  she  dictated,  and  ruled,  and  commanded ;  she  was  very  anxious 
times,  very  weary,  very  dispirited,  but  she  gave  no  sign,  allowed  no 
mplaint  to  escape  her,  bore  her  sufferings  in  silence.  Once,  and  once 
ily,  to  her  eldest  daughter  she  had  spoken  a  little  half  word,  when  things 
going  very  wrong — when  Francis's  debts  were  most  overwhelming — 
Bobert  had  got  into  some  new  scrape  worse  than  the  last — when 
3iiey  was  not  forthcoming,  and  everything  was  looking  dark.  '^  Dear 
imma,"  Catherine  Butler  had  said,  with  her  tender  smile,  and  closed 
r  arms  round  the  poor  harassed  mother's  neck  in  a  yoke  that  never 
Ded. 
Am  the  day  wore  on,  Mrs.  Butler  seemed  to  avoid  little  Catherine,  or 
\j  to  speak  to  her  in  a  cold  indifferent  voice  that  made  the  girl  wonder 
Mi  she  had  done  amiss.  Now  and  again  she  started  at  the  rude  set- 
WHS  to  which  she  was  little  accustomed.  What  did  it  all  mean? 
hat  crime  was  she  guilty  of  7  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  think 
berwise  than  tenderly  of  any  one  belonging  to  the  house  she  had 
mi  to  love.  She  meekly  pursued  her  persecutrix  with  beseeching 
M.  She  might  as  well  have  tried  to  melt  a  glacier.  To  people  who 
(re  taken  a  prejudice  or  a  dislike,  every  word  is  misunderstood,  every 
ak  offends ;  and  Catherine's  wistful  glances  only  annoyed  and  worried 
a.  Butler,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  touched.  Had  some  malicious  Puck 
ineesed  some  of  the  juice  of  Oberon's  purple  flower  upon  Catherine's 
adet  feather  to  set  them  all  wandering  and  at  cross  purposes  all  through 
is  midsommer's  day  ?  In  and  out  of  the  house,  the  garden,  the  woods, 
Qi  little  Helen  went  along  with  the  rest,  looking  prettier,  more  pathetiC| 
raij  minute.  We  all  have  a  gifl  of  second  sight  more  or  less  developed, 
bI  Catherine  knew  something  was  coming  now  ihat  the  first  burst  of 
■[ipiiKM  was  over.  An  old  saw  came  into  her  head  about  a  light  heart 
1  dis  morning  bringing  tears  before  night. 

The  luncheon  did  credit  to  Mundy  and  the  hampers.  There  were  no 
imgi,  only  little  soft  winds  to  stir  the  cloth,  cross-lights,  and  a  gentle 
laek-work  of  grey  shadow  upon  the  dresses.  Charles  Butler's  second 
M  wine  was  so  good  that  they  all  laughed,  and  asked  what  his  best  could 
^  Ssndy  frisked  about  and  feasted  upon  mayonnaise  and  pressed  veal. 
Sndf  had  a  companion,  Mr.  Holland's  dog  Peter,  a  self-conscious  pug, 
ttmany  affectations  and  with  all  the  weaknesses  belonging  to  a  sensitive 
Mne.  He  was  nerertheless  a  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  tender-hearted 
^cmly-tailed.  Sandy  had  seen  less  of  the  world,  and  sniffed  about  in 
kittle  rough  coat  without  any  pretensions,  and  was  altogether  of  a  less 
Hifioualle  and  artistic  nature.  He  loved  good  sport,  good  bones,  and 
ftMBfintable  nap  after  dinner.  His  master  was  of  a  different  calibre  to 
^^*9  and  dogs  are  oertainly  influenced  by  the  people  with  whom  the^ 
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Jive.  All  day  long  Pctoi*  valkcd  about  at  Holland's  heels,  quite  regard- 
less of  Sandy's  unmeaning  attiicks  and  invitations  to  race  or  to  grail 
Peter  only  shook  him  off,  and  advanced  in  that  confidential,  consequentii 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  his  race. 

Luncheon  had  come  to  an  end.  Catherine  looked  tip,  and  breathed  agra 
breath  as  she  looked  into  the  keen  glimmer  overhead ;  soti  little  mA 
scented  with  pine-wood  and  rose-trees,  came  and  blew  about.  Hofla 
and  Dick  had  got  into  a  new  discussion  over  the  famous  Gainsboroo^ 
and  the  children,  who  thought  it  all  veiy  stupid,  had  jumped  uponeli 
one  and  run  away  to  the  croquet-ground.  But  Cathenne  forgot  to  g 
There  she  sat  on  the  gra&o,  with  her  back  against  the  trunk  of  the  tie 
saying  nothing,  looking  everything,  listening,  and  absorbed.  Catlierii 
did  well  to  res't  in  this  green  bower  for  a  little  before  starting  along  d 
dusty  high-road  again.  People  are  for  ever  uttering  warnings,  andtdfil 
of  the  dangers,  and  deep  precipices,  and  roaring  torrents  to  be  passed;  In 
there  are  everywhere,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  green  bowers  and  shady  plio 
along  the  steepest  roads.  And  so,  too,  when  the  tempest  blows  wiA« 
and  the  rain  is  beating ;  tired,  and  cold,  and  weary,  you  come,  periuf 
to  a  little  road-side  inn,  where  lights  are  burning  and  food  and  rest  am 
you.  The  storm  hns  not  ceased  ;  it  is  raging  still,  but  a  shelter  interpM 
between  you  and  it  for  a  time,  and  you  set  off  with  new  strength  and  nf 
courage  to  face  it. 

Mrs.  Butler,  as  usual,  recalled  Catherine  to  herself. 

"  Miss  George,  be  so  good  as  to  see  what  the  children  are  doing."  A« 
so  poor  Catherine  was  dismissed  from  her  green  bower.  It  was  hard  I 
have  to  go — to  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  as  it  were,  with  Dick  standing  b 
to  see  it.     The  children  were  close  at  hand,  and  not  thinking  of  misdiirf 

"  We  don't  want  you.  Miss  George,"  cried  Lydia,  "  we  are  four  already 
stand  there  and  see  me  croquet  Augusta."  Miss  George  stood  where i 
was  told,  but  she  looked  beyond  the  point  which  was  of  all -absorbing  inters 
to  Lydia  at  tV.at  instant.  Her  sad  eyes  strayed  to  the  group  under  4 
tree.  There  was  Dick  lying  at  full  length  on  the  grass  t  ho  was  8mokii| 
and  had  hung  up  his  red  cap  on  a  branch.  Holland,  in  his  iron  grey  pA 
was  leaning  against  the  trunk  ;  Catherine  Butler  and  Beamish  were  fid 
by  side  in  the  shadow.  Georgie  was  in  the  sunshine,  with  her  drett^ 
beflccked  with  trembling  lights  and  sliades,  while  the  eiders  sat  at  A 
table  talking  over  bygone  times.  Catherine  turned  a>vay :  she  couM  li 
bear  the  sight ;  it  made  her  feel  so  forlorn  and  alone,  to  stand  apart  aft 
watch  all  these  people  together. 

Catherine  was  afraid,  too,  lest  some  one  should  come  up  and  aee  be 
eyes  full  of  tears  as  she  stood  watching  the  balls  roll  and  listening  to  th 
tap  of  the  mallets.  It  was  all  so  lovely  and  yet  so  perverse.  The  sweet- 
ness, the  roses,  the  sunshine,  made  it  hurt  more,  she  thought,  when  otbfl 
things  were  unkind.  This  day's  pleasure  was  like  a  false  friend  witb  i 
smiling  face;  like  a  beautiful  sweet  rose  which  she  had  picked  just  o0Wt 
with  a  great  sharp  thorn  set  under  the  leaf.     What  had  dbe  done  ?    ^ 
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hi  Mrs,  Butler  look  so  cold  and  so  displeased  when  she  spoke  ?  When- 
rer  she  was  happiest  something  occurred  to  remind  her  and  warn  her  that 
tppiness  was  not  for  her.  Catherine  longed  to  be  alone,  but  it  was  quite 
le  in  the  afternoon  before  she  could  get  away.  The  children  were  all 
Jled  into  the  drawing-room  by  their  sisters,  and  then  the  little  governess 
aped  along  the  avenue  where  the  rose-leaves  which  Beamish  and 
itherine  had  scattered  were  lying.  She  was  sick  at  heart  and  dis- 
fNonted.  It  was  something  more  than  mere  vanity  wounded  which 
log  her  as  she  realized  that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  it  is  heaven*s 
eree  that  people  should  not  be  alike,  that  some  must  be  alone  and 
me  in  company,  some  sad  and  some  merry,  that  some  should  have  the 
lowledge  of  good  and  others  the  knowledge  of  evil.  She  must  not  hope 
r  roses  such  as  Catherine*s.  She  must  not  be  like  Georgie,  even,  and 
eak  oat  her  own  mind,  and  make  her  own  friends,  and  be  her  own  self. 
vas  hard  to  be  humiliated  before  Dick.  It  was  no  humiliation  to  be  a 
femess  and  to  earn  her  own  living  ;  but  to  have  forgotten  her  place,  and 
be  sent  down  lower  like  the  man  in  the  parable — ah,  it  was  hard  I 

Catherine  wandered  on  without  much  caring  where  she  went,  until 
e  found  herself  in  a  quaint,  sunny  nook,  where  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned 
vers  were  blowing — tiger  lilies,  white  lilies,  balsam,  carnations — in  a 
ize  against  the  lichen-grown  walls.  The  colours  were  so  bright,  tlie 
aoe  so  silent,  and  sweet,  and  perfumed,  that  Catherine,  coming  into  it, 
rgot  her  dull  speculations.  It  had  been  a  flower-garden  which  Miss 
nrentry  had  laid  out  once  upon  a  time,  and  it  had  been  kept  unchanged 
€r  since.  Quaint,  bright,  strange,  it  was  the  almost  forgotten  perfume 
'other  times  that  these  flowers  were  exhaling. 

Catherine  stayed  there  a  long  time.  She  could  not  tear  herself  away, 
ke  was  standing  by  a  tall  lily,  with  her  nose  in  the  cup,  sniffing  up  the 
int  sleepy  fragrance,  when  she  heard  steps  upon  the  gravel  walk,  and, 
lining  round,  she  saw  a  bright  red  cap,  and  beside  it  a  careless  figure 
Mung  along  with  the  peculiar  swinging  walk  she  knew  so  well.  Ever 
ftcr  the  scent  of  lilies  conjured  up  the  little  scene. 

Long  ailerwards  Dick,  too,  remembered  the  little  figure  turning  round 
nth  startled  eyes,  and  looking  as  guilty  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  be  found 
tteUing  the  lilies.  Holland  thought  she  might  have  been  an  Italian 
ftdoona  in  her  framework  of  flowers,  such  as  the  old  painters  loved 
optint 

^  Have  you  been  hiding  yourself  away  here  all  the  afternoon  ?  "  said 
Kdc.    *<  Ain't  it  a  charming  little  corner  ?  *' 

The  two  young  men  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and  seemed  to  take  it 
kgnuitcd  Catherine  was  coming  back  to  the  house  with  them. 

**  Do  you  dislike  our  cigars  ?  *^  said  Butler,  seeing  that  slie  hesitated. 

•*Oh,noI     It  was " 

Bbe  stopped  short,  blushed,  and  came  hastily  forward.  What  would 
^  Bntler  say,  she  was  thinking;. and  then  she  was  afraid  lest  they 
ikold  have  gueved  what  she  thought. 
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What  would  Mrs.  Butler  say?  What  did  she  say  when  Bbesawihi 
three  walking  quietly  towards  the  house,  sauntering  across  the  kwa, 
stopping,  advancing  again,  and  talking  as  they  came. 

Catherine's  fate,  like  most  people's,  was  settled  by  chance,  as  it  were.  - 
People  seem  themselves  to  give  the  signal  to  destiny.   Fall  aze,  strike  M 
match.     Catherine  dropped  a  rose  she  was  holding,  and  Dick  bent  dowi 
and  picked  it  up  for  her,  and  that  was  the  signal.   No  one  saw  theaxe^lnl 
it  fell  at  that  moment,  and  the  poor  little  thing's  doom  was  fulfilled. 

The  ladies,  tired  of  the  noise  indoors,  had  come  out  upon  the  temcp* 
The  children  had  been  dancing — a  Spanish  dance,  they  called  it— for  fti 
last  twenty  minutes  ;  gracefully  sliding  about,  and  waving  their  legs  nl 
arms  to  Georgie's  performance  on  the  pianoforte.  The  jingle  of  themnflS 
reached  the  terrace,  but  it  was  only  loud  enough  to  give  a  certain  zest  to 
the  mildness  and  quiet  of  the  sunset.  The  long  shadows  were  streikiBg 
the  hills,  a  glow  shivered,  spread,  and  tranquilly  illumined  the  landaea;^ 
as  the  two  figures  on  the  teiTacc  looked  out  at  the  three  others  adTsndflg 
across  the  lawn. 

"  Miss  George  forgets  herself  strangely,"  said  Mrs.  Butler ;  "  to-momf 
shall  end  all  this ;  but  it  is  really  very  embarrassing  to  be  obliged  to  di^ 
miss  her.  I  shall  send  her  to  Mrs.  Martingale's,  from  whom  I  hope  to 
get  a  German  tliis  time." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  compassionately;  "shemeaii 
no  harm.   I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  her  back  to  Ernestine.   I  am  euretny 
daughter-in-law  would  be  delighted  with  her,  Ernestine  is  so  fastidious." 
"  I  really  cannot  advise  you,"  said  Mrs.  Butler.     "  This  is  a  warning 
to  me  never  to  engage  a  pretty  governess  again." 

"  She  cannot  help  being  pretty,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy.  "  I  dete* 
ugly  people,"  remarked  this  Good  Samaritan.  "  I  believe  she  would  be » 
treasure  to  Ernestine.  Those  beloved  children  are  darlings,  but  thcj 
speak  English  like  little  cats ;  their  accent  is  deplorable,  and  jet  their 
mother  will  not  allow  it.  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  eternally  grateful  t^ 
me  if  I  take  back  Miss  George." 

"  Pray  take  care,  my  dear  Matilda,"  said  Mrs.  Butler.  "  Interference 
is  always  so  undesirable.     I  always  try  to  keep  to  my  own  side  of  th« 

way.     I  really  could  not  blame  Ernestine  if  she  should " 

Madame  de  Tracy  could  not  endure  opposition.  **  I  do  not  agree  vit^ 
you.  There  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  judicious  interference.  I  ^^^ 
perfectly  what  I  am  about :  Ernestine  will  be  quite  enchanted."  Madam* 
de  Tracy  was  so  positive  that  Mrs.  Butler  hesitated ;  she  disliked  scene* 
and  explanations.  Here  was  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  poor  littl* 
objection  at  once,  without  effort  or  trouble ;  she  would  be  provided  Ibr, 
and  Mrs.  Butler  was  not  without  one  single  grain  of  kindness  in  h^i 
composition.  Miss  George  had  been  very  useful  and  conscientious;  w^ 
had  nui-sed  Algy  when  he  was  ill.  Mrs.  Butler  was  angry  with  Gathering 
but  she  did  not  wish  her  harm ;  she  was,  to  a  certain  point,  a  just  wob»*^ 
with  ber  temper  under  control. 
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"  I  diink  it  would  be  an  excellect  opportunity,"  said  ah^,  "  if  Kroeatine 
Milly  widies  for  n  governess  for  Iier  ohU<)ren,  and  you  are  not  afraid  of 
Uit  raapotuubility." 

'■  Oh,  I  will  answer  for  that,"  said  Madame  de  Traoy,  waving  a  welcome 
to  tlie  Iwo  young  men.     "The  thing  is  arm  nged.     IIush-Bh-sh  I  " 

Madame  tie  Tracy's  warnings  usually  came  ailer  the  Haab,  tike  the 
,  HofagiiD.  Caiiiorine,  coming  along  and  listening  a  little  anxiously 
-  ilic  first  greetings,  caught  the  words  and  the  glance, of  signidcance. 

■  liJt  haJ  [hey  been  laying?  what  did  it  mean  ?  Her  quick  apprehen- 
711  ennjured  up  a  hundred  different  solutions :  reprimands  in  store,  no 
t'.'  Iiolidays,  no  more  merry-making.  The  reality  occurred  to  her  as 
impossibility  almost.      To  very  young  people  changes  are  BO  impos- 

'  -  Tliey  would  like  to  eonio  and  to  go,  and  to  eee  all  the  world  j  but 
r-Aura  always  to  t!ie  ne»t  in  the  same  old  creaking  branch  of  the  tree. 
'Urine  was  fl'ightened  anl  uneasy.  All  the  way  home  in  the  drag, 
iiah  the  grey  and  golden  evening ;  in  the  railway,  acudding  through 
lusky  wide  couutry,  where  lights  shone  fiom  the  farmsteads,  and 
!i  Mill  reflected  die  yell  'W  in  the  west,  she  aat  silent  in  ber  comer, 
■ii  liitic  Sarah  asleep  beside  her.  Catheriuo  sat  there  half  happy, 
ii-xl  mtisfied,  and  yet  rery  sad,  and  imagining  coming  evils.  Let  them 
'.  I  They  only  seemed  lo  nialce  the  day  which  was  jtist  over  shioo 
.;'iter  and  brighter  by  comparison.  They  could  not  take  it  from  her; 
-liould  remcaber  it  always.    And  Catherine  said  grace,  as  the  children 

■  riiting  there  in  her  <]uiet  comer.  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  always  happy," 
iiglit  the  gir! ;  "  I  do  so  like  being  happy  !    .  ,  .  ," 

"  Nothing  could  have  gone  off  better,"  aaid  Hervey,  at  the  window,  as 
t'v  all  got  out  at  Victoria  Station. 

"  Tliat  idiot  itoudy  very  nearly  mined  the  whole  thing,"  said  Charles. 
I  li.'  forgot  the  soda-water.     1  had  to  telegraph  to  G " 

"  Thanks  lo  mucli,"  said  Kirs.  Bntler,  coming  up.     "  Now,  children  ? 

■  <  any  one  called  a  cab  for  ihem  ?     The  carriage  has  come  for  us." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  George,"  said  Dick,  under  a  lamp-post ;  nad  cvery- 
'V  gIw  said,  "Good-night,  good-night." 


^^Kimi 


CHAPTER  VI  r. 

"  A  QCOI  JB  SOSOE." 


iiLE  Cfttlierine'a  fate  was  settled,  and  Mrs.  Butler  came  into 
'  Kboelrooin  next  morning  to  announce  it.  A  sort  of  feeling  come 
~  !n»r,  poor  child,  that  it  was  her  death -warr.ant  which  this  gracious 
7  in  block  silk  robes  was  announcing  in  a  particularly  bland,  encou- 
Mig  lone  of  voice.  What  had  she  done?  against  whom  had  she  con- 
f  J  f  of  what  treason  was  she  guilty  ? 
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"  Oh,  why  am  I  to  go  ?"  said  Catherine,  looking  up,  very  pale,  from 
her  book,  with  round  dark  startled  eyes.  * 

Even  Mrs.  Butler's  much  preoccupied  heart  was  touched  by  the  little 
thing's  helpless,  woebegone  appeal. 

"  You  have  always  been  quite  invaluable  to  me,  my  dear  Miss  George, 
and  I  shall  miss  you  excessively,  but  it  is  sincerely  in  your  own  interest  that 
I  am  recommending  this  step  to  you,"  Mrs.  Butler  said,  not  unkindly. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Catherine,  feebly  clutching  at  the  table-corcr. 
"  This  is  too  far,  I  cannot  speak  French.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  away,  to 
leave  my  siistcrs,  everybody  1"  And  she  suddenly  burst  out  crying.  **  Oh,  I 
am  so  silly,  so  sorry,"  she  sobbed,  '*  for  of  course  I  must  leave,  if  joa 
wish  it." 

**  Pray,  my  dear  Miss  George,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  still  kind,  yet 
provoked,  "do  not  distress  yourself  im necessarily.  You  are  really  quite 
blind,  on  this  occasion,  to  your  own  advantiige"  (and  this  was  a  thing 
that  was  almost  incomprehensible  to  Mrs.  Butler).  "Forgive  me  for 
saying  so,  but  I  do  think  it  is  your  duty  (as  it  is  tliat  of  every  one  of  us) 
to  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  particularly  when  there  is  an  increwe 
of  salary  and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  improving  in  French.  I  do 
seriously  recommend  you  to  think  my  sister-in-law's  proposal  well  over, 
and  to  consult  your  friends." 

And  the  messenger  of  fate  hastened  off  to  her  davenport,  and  poor 
Catherine  sat  crying,  with  the  tears  dripping  over  the  page. 

No,  no,  no:  she  could  not  bear  to  go  tossing  about  all  alone  in  the 
world  ;  it  was  too  hard,  too  hard.  What  was  she  to  do?  who  would  tell 
lier'what  she  was  to  do  ?  Once  a  wild  thought  came  to  her  of  asking  Dick 
to  lielp  her  ;  he  was  kind  —  he  would  not  let  them  send  her  awiy. 
Why  were  they  driving  her  from  their  door  ?  What  had  she  done? — ^what 
indeed  ?  A  swifl  terror  jarred  through  her  beyond  the  other  sad  complt?* 
emotions  that  were  paseiug  in  disorder  through  her  mind.  Could  they 
think,  could  thiy  imagine  for  one  minute?  The  little  pale  face  began  to 
burn,  and  the  eyes  to  flash,  and  her  hands  seemed  to  grow  cold  with 
horror;  but  no,  no,  it  was  impossible.  They  could  not  read  her  heart; 
and  if  they  did,  what  was  there  for  them  to  see  ?  They  were  worldly,  hard 
people  ;  they  did  not  know  what  friendship  meant,  how  faithful  it  could 
be,  hoAV  long  it  could  last,  how  much  it  was  ready  to  give,  how  little  it 
required.  And  then  after  a  time  a  revulsion  came,  and  she  felt  as  if  »^^ 
she  wanted  was  to  go — to  go  away  and  hide  her  head  from  them  all  ^ 
it  were  not  for  Rosy  and  Totty,  she  did  not  care  what  was  to  come. 

She  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a  heart  aching  dully,  and  she  dreamt 
sad  dreams  until  the  morning  came ;  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Butler  adviseOf 
Catherine  thought  of  consulting  her  friends.  She  walked  down  to  Ken- 
sington to  Mrs.  Martingale's  school,  where  her  two  chief  advisers  were  to  be 
found,  and  she  wrote  a  couple  of  notes,  which  she  posted  on  her  way"-" 
one  was  to  Lady  Farebrother,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  who  belonged  to  the 
religious  community  there ;  the  other  was  to  Mrs.  Buckington,  who  was 
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tajing  at  Brighlon  for  lier  henltb.  It  was  nnotlier  briglit  auiiimer  Jay  ; 
linner  was  over,  and  llie  scliooljjirlH  and  governesses  seHtiiud  to  have  agreed 
oatruce,  and  to  have  come  out  togclher  for  an  hour's  peace  and  refreBh- 
Dent  OB  the  green  overgrown  gnrdeu  at  ihe  back  of  the  house.  Jeaso- 
niiia  were  oa  the  walli,  and  there  ivere  spreading  trees,  under  oiie  of 
iliich  the  French  governess  was  rending  a  Vimp  Jotirnal  dfS  Demoiaelles, 
njelling  of  hair-pins  and  ponjatuin  from  thu  drawer  in  which  it  woe  kept. 

Hiss  Strunipf,  the  German  governess  (slie  was  to  leave  this  quarter, 
I  VIS  darkly  wliispered),  was  eating  a  small  piece  of  clioese  which  she  had 
*ved  from  dinner,  and  a  rot  ten- looking  medlar  she  had  picked  up  off  the 
M».  Some  of  the  giria  were  dancing  n  qtiuJrille  on  the  lawn ;  others 
itre  singing  and  aimlessly  rusliing  about  the  space  enclosed  by  the  four 
Dosi.grown  walls,  against  which  jessamines,  and  jiiponicaB,  and  Virginiiin 
irwpers  were  growing.  Rosy  and  Totty,  and  a  few  chosen  friends,  were  in 
igroup  on  the  step  of  ihe  cistern.  Tolly,  who  was  a  quaint  and  funny 
iitlegirl  of  ten,  with  a  red  curly  wig,  and  a  gre.it  deal  of  imagination,  was 
tliioj  a  story  :  her  stories  were  very  popular  among  the  literary  portion 
■i  ihc  community ;  but  her  heroine  camo  to  an  untimely  end  when  the 
Mtttlor  heard  who  was  upstairs. 

Calherinc  was  waiting  in  the  great  drawing-room  with  the  many 
•inilowE  and  the  photograph  books,  and  the  fiincy-work  mats  presented 
'jtcliriDg  pupils,  and  the  was  water-lily  on  the  piece  of  looking-glass, 
I  tribute  from  an  Gccomplished  dnnc I ng-n)i stress.  She  came  to  meet  her 
liilmi,  looking  very  pale,  with  dark  rings  roimd  her  eyes. 

"  Cathy,  Cathy,  why  do  you  look  so  funny  t "  said  Totty,  clutching 
UTrDnnd  the  waist. 

"Oh,  Totty  dear,"  said  Cathy,  holding  the  children  tiglit  to  her,  and 
itjbg  not  to  cry,  and  to  speak  cheerfully.  "  I  look  funny,  because  I 
"a  going  ftivny  from  Mrs.  Builer's.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  want 
fun  and  Rosy  to  tell  me  what  you  think,"  And  then  she  told  them  her 
lilile  history  in  her  plaintive  voice,  holding  the  hands  tight — light  in 
I™.  She  had  dreadad  so  telling  thein,  that  now  that  it  was  over,  she  felt 
happiflr  and  almost  relieved  ;  it  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  she  had  feared. 

"  It  is  no  use  asking  our  aunts,"  said  Eosy  ;  "  they  will  write  great  long 
lillcM,  and  be  no  help  at  all." 

As  for  little  Totty,  she  was  so  indignant  with  Sirs.  Butler,  eo  delighted 
''  the  promise  of  a  whole  six  weeks'  holiday  next  year  to  be  spent  alone 
*iili  Catherine  and  Rosy  in  a  cotlage  in  the  air,  that  she  forgot  the  distance 
"nilhe  separation,  and  bore  the  news  far  more  bravely  than  Catherine 
'wraelf.  Rosy,  who  was  as  tall  as  Catherine  nearly,  held  her  band  very  tight, 
"A  did  not  say  much.  She  was  old  for  her  age — a  downright  girl,  with 
■"we  courage  than  poor  little  Catherine,  and  a  sort  of  elder  sister  feeling 
f"'  her,  though  she  was  only  thirteen.  But  some  girls  have  the  motherly 
''ement  strongly  dovelojicd  in  them  from  their  veriest  babyhood,  when 
'^'J  nnrse  tlieir  dolls  to  sleep  upon  their  soft  little  arms,  and  carefully  put 
">y  the  lilllo  broken  toy,  because  it  must  be  in  pain.     And  Rosy  was 
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one  of  these.  She  was  not  clever,  but  she  seemed  to  understand  with  ker 
heart  what  other  people  felt.  She  took  Cathy's  aching  head  in  her  arms, 
and  laid  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  as  a  mother 
might  have  done. 

"  My  poor  old  darling,"  said  Rosy,  "  don't  be  unhappy  at  leaving  ns; 
ril  take  care  of  Totty,  arid  some  day  Til  take  care  of  you  too." 

"  But  where  shall  we  go  to  in  the  holidays  ?  "  said  Totty,  cheeriog  np. 
"  Let  there  be  donkeys,  please." 

Fraulein  Strumpf,  who  was  curious  by  nature,  happened  to  peep  in 
at  the  drawing-room  door^  as  she  was  passing,  to  see  who  the  little  girls* 
visitor  might  be.  She  was  rather  scandalized  to  see  Rosy  sitting  in 
a  big  arm-chair,  with  her  visitor  kneeling  on  the  floor  before  her,  and 
Totty  leaning  with  straggling  legs  and  drooping  curls  over  the  arm.  It 
seemed  like  a  liberty  in  this  grey  grim  drawing-room  to  be  kneeling 
down  on  the  floor,  instead  of  sitting  upright  and  stiff  at  intervals 
upon  the  high-backed  chair.  Even  the  sunshine  came  in  throngh  tiie 
tall  windows  in  subdued  streaks,  playing  on  the  ancient  ceiling  and  the 
worn-out  carpet.  The  three  heads  were  very  close  together,  and  they  W 
settled  that  it  was  to  be  a  farmhouse  in  SuiTey,  where  they  had  once 
stayed  before. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  little  wood  where  we  picnicked  ?  "  said  RosVj 
"  And  the  farmer's  cart  ?  "  cried  Totty,  quite  happy  by  this  time.  Catherine 
had  all  the  troubles  of  youth  to  bear  on  her  poor  little  shoulders,  bnt  she 
had  also  its  best  consolation.  Here  she  was  with  the  other  two  children 
almost  happy  again  at  the  thought  of  a  gocart  and  a  baby-house,  and  some 
live  toys  to  play  with  in  the  fields. 

When  she  went  away  the  colour  had  come  back  into  her  checks.  Bosy 
and  Totty  were  leaning  over  the  old-fashioned  tall  balcony,  and  kisang 
their  hands.  She  saw  them  for  many  a  day  after,  and  carried  one  more 
vision  away  with  her  of  the  quaint  old  square,  with  its  green  garden  and 
ancient  panes  and  doorways,  of  the  dear,  dear  little  faces,  smiling  through 
their  tears,  and  bidding  her  good  speed. 

She  did  not  trust  herself  to  say  good-by  to  them  again ;  and  vhen 
Madame  de  Tracy  went  off  in  her  cab  with  her  maid  and  her  tall  grey 
boxes,  little  Catherine  vanished  too  out  of  her  accustomed  comer  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  Fraulein  Strumpf  reigned  in  her  stead.  The  morning'^ 
post  brought  Catherine  two  letters,  which  she  read  in  the  railway  carriage 
on  her  way  to  Dover. 

MuttoiCa  Mamionf  Oriental  Place,  Bri^^' 
Mt  deae  Catherine,— Your  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  here  from  Park  Crescent* 
which  I  left  on  Tuesday.  For  the  last  three  weeks,  I  had  been  feeling  far  ^^^ 
well,  and  scarcely  strong  enongh  to  bear  the  exertion  of  my  daily  drive  round  the 
Regent's  Park.  My  appetite  also  had  fallen  off  sadly,  and  I  hardly  knew  what  it  ^ 
to  enjoy  a  meal.  My  good  friend  and  able  physician,  Dr.  Pattie,  urgently  reea>^ 
mended  me  to  try  sea  air ;  and  notwithstanding  my  nsoal  relactance  to  move  i^ 
homo,  I  resolved  to  follow  his  advice.  Dr.  Pattie  considers  that  there  is  nothmS^ 
eqntd  to  tea  bathing  for  Btrengthening  the  nerves  and  the  appetite ;  and  he  also  b^ 
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a  high  opininn  of  Oie  merits  of  a  fish  diet,  believing  it  to  be  exceedingly  light  aiiJ 
EitritifD.  But  the  difRcnItr  hen,  onrl  I  belicTe  it  to  be  the  case  in  all  seaport  towns, 
iiklglta  Tarietj  of  &sh.  I  have  only  tirice  ventured  to  bathe,  aod  found  it  very 
tijTBf  1  bat  J  miut  Mj  that  I  mm  d&ilj  gaining  Btrenech,  and  Lhst  m;  appetite  bus 
mMf  improved,  alihongh  it  is  not  jet  all  that  I  cuulit  wish.  To  retani  to  jrour 
ktttr,  1  am  tnilj  eoocemcd  to  hear  that  anythiiij;  should  have  occurred  to  nnsottlc 
joorpluu.  anit  nuke  yon  think  of  leuTing  yonr  present  excellent  situation  ;  but  I 
un  Dot  indeed  in  a  fit  slate  of  health  to  be  able  to  offer  yon  any  advice.  Thinking 
Kill  lu  ttpon  my  aerres,  that  Dr.  Pattie  baa  forbidden  me  to  make  any  exertion  uf 
Your  annt  Parcbrother  is  far  better  nble  than  I  am  to  take  jonr  affairs 
uidenitioD,  bo  you  had  belter  write  to  her  at  once,  and  act  npon  what  ehe 
le  time  usin^  your  own  jndgment  in  what  you  think  best. 
Ever  yonr  affectionate  Annt, 

SoFiitA  Bvcxmtiio-i, 
Tabor  T'.ffo,  MouhI  Zion,  TnnMdyt  WelU. 
KiECE, — 9urronndc<1  as  I  am  hy  dnCics  that  to  every  hnmble  Chria- 
stMid  fint  and  forcmnal  in  the  path  of  life,  I  have  bnt  little  leisnre  or  incli- 
M&n  to  attend  to  anything  belonging  to  this  world  rather  than  to  the  next.  I  am 
Ih  Int  person  to  whom  yon  ahoold  apply  for  coanse!,  except,  indeed,  in  matters 
nlittng  lo  your  Rpiritnal  welfare,  for  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  waste  time  or 
lliM^t  over  the  trifling  cares  of  evcry-ihiy  life.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Bnckiuglon,  i« 
hUer  versed  in  worldly  wisdom  than  I  am,  and  I  ihonJd  recommend  you  always  to 
at  ud  follow,  her  advice  in  yonr  little  dilemmas  ;  bat  jon  must  not  think  that  I  am 
"iktfal  of  yoD,  or  that  I  am  not  always  ready  logivemy  poor  help  in  tliose  sobjectii 
■Vidi  tie  within  my  field  of  work  and  thonghL  Only  yesterday  I  had  on  opportunity 
of  ipuking  long  and  earnestly  about  yoD  nith  my  dear  friend  and  Tiaslor,  Mr.  Bland, 
lit  uJ  I  both  agreed  that  oboald  yon  decide  apoa  going  to  France,  the  one  cssentinl 
H°t  tu  be  coni<idered  is  whether  a  yonng  and  Ivcble  mind  does  not  run  a  great  risk 
<^  Uling  into  the  loo-tempting  snares  of  Popety.  Bnt  then  ngain  Mr.  Bland  saiJ, 
■^  nnld  tell  bat  that  you  might  bo  the  humble  means  of  bringing  some  of  those  lost 
^Tf  10  light  I  Surely  it  would  be  well  to  be  provided  mtb  a  few  simple  tracts, 
*birli  yon  conld  distribute  whenever  you  saw  a  fitting  moment.  Before  you  leave 
wulon,  do  not  fall  to  go  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  Piccadilly,  and  ask  foi' 
*»  Hi'T.  Walpole  Bland's  Tracia  for  home  and  foreign  nie.  By  presenting  a  eiirJ  of 
Hr,  Bland's  that  1  enclose  yon,  you  will  get  them  at  the  reduced  rate  of  half-a-crown 
■  budnd — a  small  snm,  indeed,  for  so  givat  a  treasure  t  1  should  also  bo  glad  if 
1""  ■nald  toko  vrilh  you  to  France  a  little  parcel  of  Irish  jwint  lace,  for  which  iho 
ffofh  ladies  (always  so  fond  of  dress)  wonid,  I  dare  say,  like  lo  raffle  thirty  ticket?, 
lIi.U.  each,  fi>r  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  Protestant  eolportenrs. 
IthiU  bo  glad  to  hoar  that  you  are  getting  on  satisfactorily,  and  believe  me, 
My  dear  Catherine, 

Yours  alFittionntely, 

P.  C!.  Fai 


Calberioe  sigted  as  slie  foliled  up  the  two  letters  and  pnt  them  Into 
'"''  pocket.  It  waa  not  the  first  time  slie  hud  corresponded  with  her  slcp- 
■iWbCT'i  aislern,  but  she  wn»  too  sad  to  take  things  pliiloaophictilly  nnJ  Ki 

All  the  wny  Madame  da  Tracy  was  in  high  spirits ;  she  was  delighted 
'"  E*l  Imtk  lo  her  children,  to  carry  off  Miss  George,  to  have  secured  ii 
Ptffe  Engliali  accent  for  Nnnine,  and  Henri,  and  Madeleine.  She  rot 
""rtmnded  by  bags  of  which  the  contents  seemed  to  fly  from  one  to  the 
'^W,  like  in  some  one  of  those  conjuror's  tricks.     From  bag  to  bug 
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Madame  de  Tracy  and  Barbe,  her  long-suffering  attendant,  pursued  a 
Bradshaw,  a  rouleau  of  sovereigns,  a  letter  Avhich  had  arrived  that 
morning,  a  paper-cutter,  all  of  which  were  captured  and  replaced  in  their 
various  homes,  only  to  be  dispersed  and  hunted  for  again. 

"  Barbe,  I  have  left  my  parasol  in  the  cab — and  my  purse  I  We  murt 
telegrnph.  I  distinctly  remember  laying  it  down  on  the  waiting-room 
table.     Ah  I  what  a  misfo " 

"  Madame,  there  it  is  in  your  lap,"  said  Barbe,  calmly,  "  and  your 
parasol  is  behind  you." 

**  Ah  I  what  an  escape  ! "  sighed  Madame  de  Tracy.  "  The  tickets, 
and  more  than  thirty  pounds,  are  in  this  purse,  and  I  could  not  posablj 
have  lost  them ;  I  am  utterly  ruined,  I  have  bought  so  many  things  in 
London.  Miss  George,  I  see  your  book  wants  cutting  ;  give  it  to  me,  I 
adore  cutting  open  books.  I  envy  you,  you  look  so  calm,  you  have  none 
of  these  troublesome  concerns  to  attend  to — but  some  one  must  do  it. 
Barbe,  where  is  the  paper-cutter  ?  " 

They  had  started  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  to  sleep  at  Calais,  and 
to  go  on  to  Tracy  the  next  day.  They  crossed  on  a  still  night  with  a 
waning  moon.  Many  and  many  a  sad,  confused  thought  must  have  come 
to  the  little  traveller  by  the  light  of  the  creaking  lamp  in  the  cabin. 
Faces,  pictures,  all  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  were  dancing  about 
in  the  darkness,  voices  were  sounding,  the  children's  faces  were  looking  at 
her  out  of  dark  corners.  The  lamp  swung  on  its  hinges,  the  veasel 
throbbed  and  shook,  Catherine  felt  as  if  she  was,  indeed,  a  waif  upon  a 
great  sea  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  wayward  winds.  How  oddly 
distinct  the  voices  and  images  fell  upon  her  brain ;  Kitty,  Cathy,  ah* 
seemed  to  hear  her  little  sisters  calling  her  through  the  moans  of  thcM^i 
by  all  the  names  they  liked  to  give  her ;  and  another  voice  sounded  in 
her  foolish  little  ears,  and  her  last  few  words  with  Dick  seemed  to  be 
repeated  to  her  by  all  the  rolling  waves. 

She  had  only  seen  him  once  after  that  day  at  Lambswold.  Catherine 
thought  it  was  a  cruel  fate  which  prevented  their  meeting.  It  was  more 
likely  a  sensible  precaution.  Doors,  staiis,  conventionalisms,  had  been 
piled  in  a  great  heap  between  them,  and  there  is  nothing  so  hard  to  p8* 
as  these  simple  impediments.  The  stairs  are  carpeted  and  easy  to  dimbi 
the  doors  are  on  the  latch,  with  nice  china  handles  to  open  them,  there  tf 
nothing  to  prevent,  and  yet  prison  bars  have  been  burst  open,  burning 
deserts  crossed,  icy  passes  and  steep  mountains  scaled  and  surmounted 
more  easily  than  tl>ese  simple  obstacles. 

There  was  a  train  to  Paris,  Madame  de  Tracy  heard  on  landing,  and  4* 
determined  to  go  on.  Catherine  cared  not.  The  night  seemed  to  herlik^ 
a  sort  of  summary  or  epilogue  to  the  little  slice  of  a  life  which  h«d 
belonged  to  her  hitherto.  She  sat  watching  the  black  ghosts  of  trees,  •'^^ 
walls,  and  wayside  inns,  flying  past  the  windows,  the  single  lights  here 
and  there  in  the  dark  plain,  and  listening  to  the  voices  at  the  little  itatio^^ 
S(iundii>g  melancholy  and  sudden  as  voices  always  do  in  the  dark. 


Ui-r  protectress  peacefully  drennit  ihraugli  the  long  lionrs  that  Catbcrino 
inichod  uid  wondered.  What  would  the  day  be  liko  that  had  not  yet 
liiniti),  (be  oeff  tioi'ld  which  tiwuit^d  her  7  tliought  tlje  gir),  with  her 
'iii>  open  eliinmg  eyea.  Catherine  George  somehow  expected  that  thi; 
n  noatd  never  riac,  that  the  laud  n-ould  be  always  dark,  and  strange, 
!  'Lisolate  to    her  ;    tbnt   she  would  5nd   herself  uiteily  alone,  and 

L-iiicrtDg  here  nnd  there  in  the  gloom 

She  for^l  in  how  gi'oat  a  measure  one's  future  is  made  up  of  one's 

:  :~how  we  see  and  understand  tbinga  by  all  those  wliieh  hayc  pre- 

lii  llicm— bow  it  is  yesterday  which  makes  to-morrow.     The  future 

never  so  slrauge  as  we  picture  it  tn  ouraelves.     A  hundred  golden 

'  ''.iiii  bind  us  to  it  already.     It  is  all  one's  whole  past  tifu  which  claims 

i'  lUture  and  draws  it  into  itself.    The  lesscm  given  bug,  long  ago  by  the 

I'l  which  i^iresaw,  teaches  in  after-years  wlien  the  occasion  has  come. 

■.■■  thing  recoils  another,  as  one  tiling  forebodes  another,  and  somolimes 

Iwo  together  make  a  full  chord  of  happiness,  or  uiay  be,  iif  sadness, 

.'Mlefiil  .ind  so  sweet,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  ii.ippiness. 

M  any  rate,  when  the  next  day  came,  C^itherine  found  tii.it  instead  of 

■ !  (ping  slowly  alon^,  all    grey  and   black,  and  dark  aud  terrible,  the 

'  ■'■■■'.\-e  had  come  for  her  willi  a  cliecry  clatter,  nud  crack  of  whips,  and 

'fiiig  of  hnms,  friendly  faces  looking  out,  a  harking  of  dogs,  eome  one 

iiilp  her  up  the  steps,  as  with  cheerful  confusion  and  noise  and  jingle, 

■  7  itart  tlirougU  the  bright  light  streets  nnd  cross  the  fertile  plains  of 

.'I'riiiandy. 

They  had  all  finished  dinner  at  Tracy,  nnd  were  sitting  about  in  the 
-:~<':it  drau'itig-room.  The  muffled  piano  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
'  "tn ;  the  Iant[is  were  placed  here  and  there  ;  the  polished  floors  were  only 
iired  by  little  square  carpets,  sprinkled  sparsely  about.  Two  rows  of 
.k-itripcil  chairs  stood  in  lines  from  the  fireplace,  over  which  the 
i  leys  had  erected  a  tall  and  elaborately- carved  chimney-piece.  The 
itT.iiure  of  the  castle  corresponded  In  date  to  the  mahogany  reign  of 
■'  rrut  in  England,  but  in  France  at  that  period  all  was  harmony  and 
tarn,  and  you  need  dread  no  four-post  beds  at  Tracy,  no  fiei'ce  side- 
biards,  no  glowering  woshstands  and  looming  wardrobes. 

Tlie  old  clock  over  the  chimney  was  ticking  nine  o'clock,  the  wuidows 
"'■f  open  upon  a  sea  of  moonlight  in  the  garden.  There  were  glasses 
■"1  hollk-s  upon  a  side-table,  where  Marthe  do  Coeilogon,  Ei'nestiue's 
— iM,  was  playing  dominoes  with  the  curf,  who  had  been  asked  to  dinner. 
,r  de  Tracy  and  lUonsieur  Fontaine,  who  Imd  also  had  the  honour 
2  invited,  were  smoking  in  the  moonlit  alleys  of  the  garden. 
sdenifliMlle  de  C^etlogon  had  a  sweet  placid  face,  over  wliich  a 
k  would  break  now  and  then,  not  very  often.  She  sat  there  in  her 
KwhIlG  dress,  with  her  soft  bair  tied  up  simply  with  a  blue  ribbon, 
Edit  light  of  tbc  lamp  fidling  upon  her  face  and  the  old  cure's  bald 
U  Kcmcd  incongruous,  somehow,  that  she  should  be  playing 
Eliou,  with  that  Hitudcnua-like  head— still  and  tender  at  once.     She 
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had  been  vowed  to  the  Virgin  by  her  lather  from  the  day  she  tras  born. 
Her  life  had  been  saved  by  a  miracle,  it  was  said,  and  Marthe  grew  op 
strong  and  well,  but  never  like  other  people.  She  had  a  vocation  from 
her  earliest  youth  ;  never  changed  her  mind  or  faltered  for  one  minitte. 
She  was  four-and-twenty  now.  In  a  year  she  would  be  of  an  age,  aocofd* 
ing  to  the  French  law,  to  decide  for  herself.  No  one  could  inflttenoeher: 
not  Jean,  who  could  not  bear  the  subject  named  before  him;  not  ber 
mother,  a  widow,  who,  wistful,  half-timid,  half-angry,  scolded,  entreated, 
cried,  and  implored  and  forbade  in  vain.  Ernestine,  her  aster,  wan  tk 
only  one  of  them  Avho  did  not  really  object ;  on  the  contrary,  such  dero- 
tion  seemed  to  reflect  a  certain  credit  on  the  family.  But  all  the  nne 
Madame  de  Tracy,  at  her  mother's  desire,  did  her  best  to  distract  ber 
sister  from  her  intentions,  by  taking  Marthe  all  one  year  into  the  irorid. 
Madame  de  Coetlogon,  too,  accompanied  her  daughter.  Toilettes,  pcaiifi 
music,  gaieties  of  every  description,  poor  Marthe  endured  in  patience; 
but  all  these  well-meant  distractions  had  a  very  different  effect  to  that 
which  the  poor  mother  hoped  and  longed  for. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  commonplace,  common-sense  Protestant  people, 
in  these  days  of  commonplace  and  common  sense,  living  in  the  rough  and 
ready  world  of  iron,  of  progress,  of  matter-of-fact,  to  hear  of  passionate 
revival  and  romance  and  abstract  speculation,  to  be  told  of  the  different 
experiences  of  living  beings  now  existing  together.  While  the  still  women 
go  gliding  along  their  convent  passages  to  the  sound  of  the  prayer-bella, 
with  their  long  veils  hanging  between  them  and  the  coarse,  hard  worM  of 
every  day,  the  vulgar,  careworn  toilers,  the  charwomen  and  factoiy  hands 
of  life  are  at  their  unceasing  toil,  amid  squalor  and  grime  and  oaths  and 
cruel  denseness  ;  the  hard- worked  mothers  of  sickly  children  are  slaving, 
day  afler  day,  in  common  lodging-houses,  feeding  on  hard  fare,  scraps  and 
ends  from  the  butchers*  shops,  or  refuse  and  broken  victuals  from  som« 
rich  neighbour's  kitchen  ;  while  others,  again,  warmed  and  fed  in  the 
body,  weary  and  starving  mentally,  are  struggling  through  passional 
sorrow  and  privation 

Are  work  and  suffering  the  litanies  of  some  lives,  one  wonders?  ^ 
patience  and  pain  and  humiliation,  the  fasts  and  the  penances  of  others  * 
No  veils  hang  between  the  hard,  brazen  faces  and  the  world ;  no  con^^ 
bars  enclose  them  other  than  the  starting,  ill-built  brick  walls  of  tt*^^^ 
shabby  homes  and  lodging-places.     But  who  shall  say  that  the  strugg^^ 
the  pangs,  prayers,  outcries  of  all  these  women,  differently  expressed  ^^ 
experienced  though  they  are,  do  not  go   up  together  in  one  comm^^ 
utterance  to  that  place  where  there  is  pity  for  the  sorrowful  and  cc^^ 
passion  for  the  weary  ? 

Dick  Butler,  who  had  a  tender  heart  himself,  said  one  day,  smok:^  ^' 
his  pipe,  to  some  one  who  had  cried  out  that  she  could  not  understi^-'^ 
how  the  good  God  who  made  the  little  ones  so  pretty  and  so  touchS  ^ 
could  bear  to  hear  them  weep  for  pain, — "  People  seem  to  think  ^^^^ 
selves  in  some  ways  superior  to  Ileaven  itself  when  they  complain  of  t^ 
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and  want  round  nbcut  them.    And  yet  it  ia  not  ibe  Devil  for 
wild  pals  pily  into  their  henrts." 

I  vain  to  try  to  ansrwer  such  questions,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to 

and  BpecuTate,  as  every  day  one  sees  stranger  and  subtler  contrasts 

UN  of  life.     Tliere  is  llie  good  mother  of  the  family — useful,  busy, 

bright-eyed  and    light-li carted,  approaching  her  home,  of  which 

Aimmer  seems  to  cheer  nml  warm  her  as  ahe  sees  it  gleaming  from 

ilance.     There  ia  the  forlorn  littie  traveller  from  Jerusalem,  wlioae 

iinifa  have  been  hound  up  with  wine  and  oil,  coming  in  her  charge 

.  the  sofa,  like  a  little  lady  out  of  Wntteau,  eating  honboaa,  aita 
Htdune  de  Tracy,  occasionally  siuiling  at  the  good  old  curb's  coui- 
la.  She  is  a  graceful  young  woman,  with  bright  hlue  eyes,  with  a 
re  expression ;  and  aa  ahe  really  has  everything  in  thu  world  she 
for,  no  wonder  she  ia  dissatisfied,  Her  life  lies  before  her  quite 
I,  flat,  uninteresting,  all  sunahinc,  and  not  a  bit  of  alinde  nnywlierc, 
what  she  can  make  for  herself  by  raising  an  cceasional  storm,  and, 
il«Iy,  her  temper  is  easily  upset. 

lestine  dr^^cd  charmingly,  in  white  and  lilac  and  pink ;  ahe  lell 
Ibbons  to  Martlie.  She  was  vei-y  graceful  in  all  her  movements, 
Vhen  sl;e  was  aiigrj-.  Her  husband  was  a  jjlain,  goodnaturcd- 
;  call,  with  a  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and  a  hooked  eyeglass. 
I  T«y  rich,  and  g.ive  her  everything  she  liked,  and  attended  very 
ly  to  all  her  rcproachea.  Ernestine  liked  him,  and  was  proud  of 
Ditiea  and  indignant  at  his  want  of  ambition.  She  was  very  protid 
'  her  blue  eyes,  which  she  inherited  from  her  mother ;  and  aa  she 
t  bury  her  talents  in  a  napkin,  they  were  very  much  admired  in 
fid  At  Paris,  where  she  bad  an  apartment,  all  full  of  great  vases  and 
ts,  in  which  hhe  spent  her  winltrs.  In  the  spring  and  the  Bumracr 
M  down  to  her  mother-in-law's  house. 

idame  Jean  de  Tracy  wna  just  popi>ing  a  chocolate  bonbon  into  her 
when  her  hnaband  and  M.  Fontaine  came  in  from  the  garden. 
Madame,  we  have  just  seen  a  carriage  turn  into  the  long  avenue," 
Fontaine,  hastening  to  tell  tie  news  ;  "  we  surmise  that  it  may  be 
(Tptro  hi-lle-mere  reluming." 
b  la  certain  to  bo  her,"  cried  ErnCHtine  ;  "  she  tcild  us  not  to  expect 
and  it  is  so  late  too." 

[1  Is  no  iMc  going  to  meet  her,  jhe  will  he  here  directly,"  said  Jean, 
•'Mng  lo  the  door  In  his  deliberate  way. 
Almcftt  directly  there  was  a  sound  of  voicps,  of  exclamations— the 
^1  Iho  valct-do-chambre,  Sidonie,  Madunie  Jean's  maid,  appeared  to 
itit  safe  arrival  of  the  travellera,  A  couple  of  dogs  came  in 
evta  the  children's  bonne  ennie  rushing  down  from  upstairs ; 
i«  ct  dominoes  was  interrupted  ;  Jean  embraced  his  mother  very 
tly  aa  sho  entered  the  room  ;  Fontaine  hovered  about,  deeply 
Id  Uie  meeting,  and  hastened  to  relieve  Madame  de  Tracy  of 
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licr  pavnaol ;  parcels  were  wildly  handed  about  liko  buckets  at  a  eooflii- 
grfttion ;  llien  cnmc  more  embraces,  explaoatioas,  aud  exclamations.  "You 
never  cnme  to  meet  mc.  1  forgot  to  post  iny  letter.  Caiiimir  brouglit  u 
up  in  liis  little  carringe."  "  Unforlunateiy  we  have  dined.  There  it  Hire 
to  be  eomclbing.  Bon  jour,  Bnrbe,  here  you  are  returned  from  EngUni!' 
"  We  nearly  did  not  grt  home  at  all ;  old  Chretien  mn  Lis  cart  up  «jwiit 
lis.  He  was  quite  tipy.  Oh,  1  nm  sure  of  it.  Give  ua  something  W  Mt, 
for  I  Hui  famished."  All  this  in  a  crescendo,  which  was  brongtitloi 
climax  by  a  sudden  shriek  from  Miidame  Jean. 

"  Who  is  that  in  the  window  ? ''  ehe  cried,  pointing.  "  Look,  thcw  it 
somebody  ;"  and  alie  seized  her  husband's  arm. 

"1  am  renlly  too  forgetfnl.  Come  here,  my  dear  child,"  cried  MaJaat 
de  Tmcy.  "  Here  is  my  dear  young  friend,  Miss  George,  Ernentioe;  I 
have  persuaded  hor  to  come  back  wiih  me." 

At  this  incantation  the  little  apparition  who  had  been  standing  da^nj 
her  great  warm  shawl,  and  childishly  absorbed  in  llie  Bcene,  wooderiiij 
who  each  person  could  be,  advanced  blushing,  with  rufBed  hair,  and  tnii- 
ing  her  long  drnpcriea.  She  looked  up  into  their  faces  with  that  coafidinj 
way  alic  had.  Sladame  Jean  made  her  a  little  inclination  ;  Jean  canwui" 
nnd  goodnatiiredly  shook  hand^,  a  VAngluUe  ;  Monsieur  Fuutaine,  panMl 
in  hand,  bowed  profoundly.  Tired  as  she  was,  hungry,  preoccnpted  \i] 
her  return  home,  an  idea  liashed  through  Madnnic  de  Ti'acy's  fertile  tuai 
at  that  instant,  which,  alas  I  unlike  many  of  her  ideas,  she  was  ia&aA  , 
to  put  into  execution. 

"  Monsieur  Fontaine,  our  excellent  mairc,"  said  she,  going  oa  wiii 
her  introductions;  "Mademoiselle  de  Coellogon,  M.  i'Abbe  Verdiw. 
Ernestine,  we  will  give  Bliss  George  the  yellow  room,  and  some  sappff' 
My  dear  child,  I  am  dying  of  hunger.  I  have  eaten  nothing  but  liul" 
laitlets  all  day." 

The  tartlets,  the  ch.'iteau,  the  moonlight,  the  ladic^  the  whole  joaniej, 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  Arabian  Xiyfils,  Cathei-ine  ilioiight,  oaly  il* 
!il>be  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  quiet  little  old  man,  sitting  in  l^* 
corner,  c.iused  a  thrill  lo  this  stern  I'rotestant  of  which  he  was  hjpp^lj 


Catherine  and  her  protectress  supped  in  the  great  dining-rot™— a  long 
nnd  lofty  room,  with  a  fine  ceiling,  and  many  tall  windows,  barred  ""^ 
shuttered.  Tlie  one  lamp  only  lighted  the  table,  where  cold  meat  w* 
cream  cheese,  and  a  melon  and  grapes,  were  aproad.  Jean  accompanied 
them,  and  so  did  Krnestine,  who  flung  a  pr,;tty  white  hood  over  l>* 
lieati,  and  sat  watching  them  at  their  meal. 

"And  your  grandinoihcr,  how  is  she?"  asked  Madame  de  TtX!<^ 
her  son. 

"  Slie  is  as  usual,"  said  Jean ;  "  she  has  heard  of  y 
Baptiste  has  just  come  down  to  ask  for  a  little  supper  fo 
table.  Miss  George,  you  do  not  oat.  You  must  get 
at  Tracy.     I  hope  you  are  going  to  at-iy  with  us  for  some 


I'our  rttnra,  »" 

)v  her  from  f* 

;  a  good  aH«til* 

a  time."       ^^ 
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Again  Catherine  blushed  up,  and  looked  from  her  host  to  the  little 
ady  with  the  bright  eyes.     "  I  thought — I  hoped,"  she  stammered 

"  We  have  got  her  safe,"  interrupted  Madame  de  Tracy,  flurriedly, 
arviDg  away  at  a  cold  chicken.  "  We  are  not  going  to  part  from  her.'* 
Poor  lady,  her  courage  was  failing  her  somewhat.  She  did  not  Hke  the 
ooks  Madame  Jean  was  casting  at  her  little  protegee.  She  tnade  haste  to 
lend  Catherine  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  had  done  her  supper.  Baptiste,  with 
ft  candle,  and  Barbc,  were  both  deputed  to  show  Miss  George  the  way  up 
tbe  broad  stone  staii-s,  with  cui-iously-scrolied  iron  railings,  along  a  great 
stone  pass.ige,  dark  with  shadows,  and  with  windows  at  intervals  looking 
on  the  moonlit  courtyard.  Their  footsteps  echoed,  and  their  moon- 
•hadows  flitted  along  with  them.  Catherine  looked  out  once,  and  saw  a 
figure  crossing  the  court.  The  iron  gates  opened  to  let  it  out,  and  she 
recognized  the  tall  dark  gentleman  they  had  called  Monsieur  Fontaine. 
"I imagined  he  was  Monsieur  de  Tracy  when  I  first  came  in,"  Catherine 
thought.     "  They  were  botli  very  kind." 

'*  What  is  that  distant  noise  7  "  she  asked  Barbe,  as  she  followed  her  up 
niore  stairs  and  passages. 

"  That  is  the  sound  of  the  sea,  mademoiselle,"  naid  Barbe.  "  We  hear 
ittery  well  from  here  when  the  wind  blows  in  this  direction." 

Catherine  dreamt  of  the  sea  that  night,  of  her  journey,  of  the  abb^ 
•nd  Monsieur  Fontaine,  of  Beamish,  playing  his  marches  and  sonatas  in 
I^ick's  studio.  She  dreamt  that  she  heard  the  music  even,  and  then, 
somehow,  she  herself  was  playing,  and  they  were  all  listening  to  her  ;  but 
tl»e  notes  would  not  strike,-  in  vain  she  tried,  she  could  bring  forth  no 
Wind;  and  the  sea  came  nearer  and  nearer  all  the  time,  and  the  waves 
'Jowed  in  tune.  It  was  a  horrible  dream,  though  when  she  awoke  there 
*ss  nothing  much  in  it. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

Reine. 

*^*15  tide  which  sways  between  the  two  great  shores  of  England  and  of 
'^'^nce  sometimes  beats  against  our  chalk  cliffs,  which  spread  in  long  low 
■^Oes  gleaming  tranquilly  in  the  sun,  while  the  great  wave- armies  roll  up 
^*th  thundering  might  to  attack  them ;  sometimes  it  rushes  over  the  vast 
*^d-plains  and  sand-hills,  the  dunes  and  the  marshes  of  France,  spreading 
•J^d  spreading  until  its  fury  of  approach  is  spent,  and  then  perhaps,  as 
^^  sun  begins  to  set,  and  the  sky  to  clear,  suddenly  the  water  stills 
*^d  brightens,  and  the  fishing-boats  put  out  to  sea  with  the  retiring  tide, 
^me  people  living  on  the  shores  listen  to  the  distant  moan  of  the  waters  as 
*hey  roll  and  roll  away ; — some  are  so  used  by  long  custom  that  they  scarcely 
^^  the  sad  echoing.  But  others  are  never  accustomed.  One  woman 
■^  told  me  that  for  years  after  she  first  came  to  live  in  her  husband's 
•*^ttse  by  the  tea,  the  consciousness  of  its  moan  never  left  her.    She  never 
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could  grow  nsed  to  it.  It  haunted  lier  in  her  sleep,  in  her  talk,  in  hw  Wj 
oocupaliouH  She  thought  it  one  lime  she  sliould  go  mad  if  the  iouii^ 
1  d  n         ase  uld  !     nw  j    nto  the  distnncc,  and  tlien  come  rolling 

nea         nd  1     d      n    h  pas.    n       soba  and  auddcu  moaoe,  *ad  the  kIiI 
atlngdi       dn  fh    w  ater-hirds.      She  had  a  Tooiiidi  tvfa- 

1       h     Id  b     I    pjy  whcD  she  ceased  to  bear  the  aaaU 

What  13  thia  strange  voice  f  Nature  that  says  wilh  one  attenoKH 
many  unlike  things  ?  Is  il  that  we  only  hear  the  voice  of  our  own  hartt 
in  the  sound  of  the  waves,  in  the  sad  erica  of  birds  as  they  fly,  of  Minutit 
the  fihiveiliig  of  trecB,  the  creaking  and  starting  of  the  daily  ftmilur  thi:^ 
all  about  their  homes  .' 

This  echo  of  the  sea,  which  to  some  wna  a  complaint  and  a  repwjeli, 
was  to  Heine  Chretien  like  the  voice  of  a  friend  and  teacher — ofa  religiMi 
almost.  There  are  iniuges  so  natural  and  simple  that  they  become  bio« 
than  mere  images  and  eymbola  ;  and  to  her,  when  she  looked  al  lie 
gleaming  immenHity,  it  was  nlniodt  actually  and  in  truth  to  her  the  gnW 
Bca,  upon  the  shores  of  which  we  say  we  arc  as  children  playing  wilh  ^s 
pebbles.  It  iva.i  her  formula.  Iler  prayers  went  out  uacoaKiondy 
tonurds  the  horizon,  as  some  pray  looking  towards  Leaven,  in  the  wdW 
which  their  futhera  have  used ;  and  some  pray  by  the  paios  ihtf 
sulTer ;  and  some  by  the  love  which  is  in  them;  and  some,  tgvii 
without  many  words,  p""")' '"  their  lives  and  their  daily  work,  but  doB£* 
often  put  into  actual  plirasea  and  periphrases  tlie  fllorj  of  their  labouniw 
ivcarine.13  and  effort.  The  other  children  on  the  shore  are  sonietiroes* 
variance  wilh  these  latUT  in  their  play ;  tor  while  they  arc  all  heipii? 
up  their  stores  of  pebbles,  and  stones,  and  ehells,  and  building  Eiran?* 
fantasiic  piles,  and  drawing  intricate  figures  upon  the  sand,  and  bnalf 
diL'gitig  foundations  which  the  morning  tides  come  and  sweep  a^h 
fiuddenly  tliey  seem  to  grow  angry,  and  they  wrathfully  pick  up  '** 
pebbles  and  Jiing  tliem  at  one  another,  wounding,  and  cutting,  "" 
bruising  with  the  sharji  edges. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  children  at  their  pl.ny  were  slrikingl'* 
(lints  together  to  make  fires  to  burn  the  impious  ones  who  dared  to  pw"' 
to  the  advancing  tides  and  say.  Sec,  they  come  to  wash  away  )<""' 
boundaries.  Tlic  advancing  tides,  thanks  be  to  God,  have  in  their  lam 
put  out  those  cruel  fires;  but  sharp  stones  still  go  flying  through  llie»Jfi 
and  handfuis  of  sand,  and  pebbles,  and  long  straggling  bunches  of  6e»««" 
that  do  no  great  liarm,  perhaps,  but  which  sling  and  draggle  There 
they  fall. 

Rcine,  on  her  sea-shore,  jiictcd  up  her  stones  wilh  the  rest  of  M,*"" 
carefully  treasured  the  relics  which  she  inherited  from  her  motheti  '•' 
good  Catholic,  since  whose  death  lier  life  would  have  been  a  sad  oaeu  * 
had  not  been  so  full  of  srantl  concerns  of  un intermitting  work.  She,  l"* 
like  the  otlier  woman  of  whom  I  have  been  writing,  heard  the  sound  ef'*' 
sea  OS  she  went  about  her  doily  occupationB,  but  to  Seine  it  eecncBii^ 
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the  rapplement  and  encouragement  of  her  lonely  life.  She  listened  to  it 
as  she  went  her  rounds  from  the  great  kitchen  to  the  outer  boundaries  of 
the  farm,  across  the  orchards  and  fields  to  the  garden  a  mile  off  where 
her  beans  were  growing,  or  sometimes  sitting,  resting  by  the  blazing 
hearth,  where  the  wood  was  heaped  and  the  dried  colza  grass  flaring. 

Reine*8  religion  was  that  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  from  a 
child.  Her  mother  professed  the  same  faith  as  the  Marions,  and  the 
Sabeatis,  and  the  Picards  of  the  place.  She  had  used  the  same  words 
and  outward  signs  as  her  husband  until  his  death — as  old  Pierre  Chretien, 
the  grandfiither — ^but  tlieir  sense  was  not  the  same.  The  old  grandfather 
in  his  blouse  rather  avoided  contemplating  the  future.  He  had  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  a  place  not  unlike  the  chapel  of  the  Delivrande,  only  larger, 
^th  statuettes  at  intervals,  and  Monsieur  le  Cur^  triumphant.  It  was 
ttore  comfortable,  on  the  whole,  to  retire  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Golden 
8un,  where  Pelottier  dispensed  cider  and  good  wine  at  twopence  a  bottle, 
and  from  whence  Pierre's  granddaughter,  with  angry,  dogged  eyes,  had 
fetched  him  away  on  more  than  one  occasion :  a  terrible  apparition  in  her 
heauty  and  her  indignation.  The  children  themselves  would  fly  before  her 
(m  roch  occasions,  and  they  were  generally  her  best  friends. 

Reine  was  one  of  those  people  whose  inner  life  works  upon  tlieir 

outer  life,  and  battles  with  it.     She  had  inherited  her  mother's  emotional 

nature,  and  her  father's  strong  and  vigorous  constitution.    She  was  strong 

vhere  her  mother  had  been  weak.      She  had  thoughts  and  intuitions 

nndreamt  of  by  those  among  whom  she  lived.     But  things  went  cross- 

*ayB  with  her,  and  she  suffered  from  it.   She  was  hard  and  rough  at  times, 

«nd  had  not  that  gentleness  and  openness  which  belong  to  education  and  to 

cnllure.    Beyond  the  horizon  dawned  for  her  the  kingdom  of  saints  and 

Jnartyrs,  for  which  her  mother  before  her  had  longed  as  each  weary  day 

^ent  by :   the  kingdom  where,  for  the  poor  woman,  the  star-crowned 

Queen  of  Heaven  reigned  with  pitiful  eyes.     Reine  did  not  want  pity  or 

coropassion  as  yet.     She  was  a  woman  with  love  in  her  heart,  but  she 

^aa  not  tender,  as  some  are,  or  long-suffering  ;  she  was  not  imselfish,  as 

others  who  abnegate  and  submit  until  nothing  remains  but  a  soulless 

"^y,  a  cataleptic  subject  mesmerized  by  a  stronger  will.     She  was  not 

'tumble,  easily  entreated,  unsuspicious  of  evil.     The  devil  and  his  angels 

^d  sown  tares  enough  in  her  heart  to  spring  up  in  the  good  soil,  thick 

*nd  rank  and  abundant ;  only  it  was  good  soil  in  which  they  were  grow- 

^Ki  and  in  which  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  would  spring  up  too,  and 

^*®come  a  great  tree  in  time,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  although  the 

^*^ick  weeds  and  poisonous  grasses  were  tangling  in  a  wilderness  at  its  root. 

Reine  on  her  knees,  under  the  great  arch  of  Bayeux  Cathedral,  with 

^®  triumphant  strains  of  the  anthem  resounding  in  her  ears,  would  have 

*®^ed  to  some  a  not  unworthy  type  of  the  Peasant  Girl  of  Domremy,  in 

"■^JTaine.     As  the  music  rung  higher  and  shriller,  the  vibrations  of  the 

^^'Igan  filled  the  crowded  edifice.   Priests  stood  at  the  high  altar  celebrating 

^^  mysteries;  the  incense  was  rising  in  streams  from  \\i^  ^^TvsiKt%\ 
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peo(^li>'»  IieaiU  went  bonding  Iowit  and  lower ;  to  Rt-iiic  a  glory  veinri 
to  fill  the  [Jucc  likf  ihe  glory  of  ihc  pink  cloud  in  tin.-  T trnple,  iod  ik 
henvens  of  her  lieurt  wtre  uufuldeJ.  The  ealnU  and  viaiona  of  her  ilin 
i  magi  not  ions  Iind  no  bigli  commands  for  their  votary ;  they  did  net  luJ 
litT  deliver  Uer  countiy,  but  sent  her  Iiome  to  lier  plodding  ways  wid  btr 
*  'daily  task,  moved,  disturbed,  iviili  a  geuller  fire  in  her  eye,  aiid  williili* 
solt  chord  in  her  voice  stirred  and  liarmoniKing  its  hureher  tone 

Reine'a  voice  was  a  pcciili^ir  one,  and  must  liavo  stniuk  Boy  uu 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  It  rung  odd,  Btidden,  hnrmoiiioui,  ntlHi 
sort  of  jnt  ill  it,  or  cliord.  Voices  of  Ihia  qualiiy  arc  capable  of  infioiw 
modulalioo.  Somctiinea  they  soden  into  gay,  yet  iti{ilanclii>ly  miuie,  iiki 
Wozart'a,  of  wliich  they  always  remind  me  ;  sometiuica  they  latdeniatt 
the  rongheKt  and  iciest  of  discordant  accents. 

She  liked  going  back  by  heiaclf,  iiRer  ihe  service  was  over,  qnieilf 
ncross  liio  plain.  She  was  strong,  and  the  ihruo  miles  to  Tracy,  akiniag 
the  road  and  the  corn-fielda,  wei-e  no  fatigue  to  her,  especially  in  il' 
■■ummer  wlieii  the  com  was  waving  gold,  and  the  blue  bright  lloircn  nJ 
the  poppies  l>lnzed  among  the  till  yellow  stalks.  Sometimes  Beiae  wimU 
ride  back  on  her  donkey.  Tliia  was  when  nha  Btop[ied  at  a  low  lull 
lioufc  with  windows  opening  on  the  street  at  the  eiitruneu  of  the  tavi,il 
the  door  of  which  she  would  find  poor  Annotte  wuiliug  patienlly,  liei*' 
n  ring  in  the  wall. 

On  these  occasions  Itcine  wouhl  go  to  the  window  and  call  out  In  kr 
kindest  voice  :— "  Eh  bien,  Madunic  Martenn,  nm  I  to  liave  Jw** 
to-day  to  come  :iod  pLiy  with  the  little  chickens  7  " 

Jostltc  was  Reiiic'a  goddaughter,  who  liad  been  christened  Jowplmif 
Marie  Heine  dos  Cii'ux,  after  her  "  marraine."  She  was  a  tiny  little  girl. 
with  two  round  eyes  and  a  little  tight  black  cap  lied  under  Iier  cliin,  vJ 
a  little  black  stuff  piiiafurc  and  trowsers  to  match,  Heine  was  fond  of 
the  child,  and  charming  with  her.  Siie  was  one  of  those  peuple  il"^ 
are  like  niigela  when  they  pi-otcct  and  take  care  of  otbei-s,  and  wLo  ^ 
li:irii,  ungraleliil,  suspicious,  unjnst,  to  those  to  whom  they  are  oblij"! 
to  look  up. 

On  this  particular  Sunday,  while  the  luncheon  tr.iya  wire  steaminj 
into  the  diniug-room  in  Eaton  Square,  with  Dick  driving  up  to  the  Joof  "i 
a  liauaom,  and  Mr.  Uiitler  Btill  rustling  the  Ol'Scrvcr  in  his  study,  -nhi^ 
Btwuish  and  Catherine  wi-rc  slowly  walking  lio;uo  from  cbiirch,  andiilllf  , 
Gitlicrinc,  who  had  preceded  them,  was  standing  all  by  herself  io  ^' 
schoolroom,  vacantly  plaiting  and  nnplaitiiig  the  tiissci  of  the  bliodpi'ii 
pnUiiig  the  mggcd  ends,  and  thinking  of  the  future  looming  darkly,—" 
W1I3  her  last  day  in  the  dismal  little  bastille;  and  now  that  the  eBif» 
come,  she  liiokcd  back  with  a  child's  pas>ion  of  persistence  and  iongiog'* 
the  thrcidannd  slrawa  with  which  slic  had  beguiled  her  time;— *'>''' 
all  this  was  going  on  in  one  small  comer  of  the  world,  in  nnolker,  H«»* 
was  pulling  out  her  strong  arms,  and  lifting  little  Jo^ette  ofl  to  IH 
donkey's  back. 
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t  n'lotlim — a  careworn  woman  in  shabby  cltitliea — was  si 
!  fua,  ihadiiig  her  dimmed  ejei, — tbe  liglit  dizzied  poor  Madame 
an,  Her  lifn  was  Bpeiit  in  a  sort  of  twilight  glooiu,  iiuraing  thu  bed- 
i  hucbani]  whose  voice  even  now  might  be  lieard  mnltering  n'.vl 
5  from  an  inner  room.  The  poor  ivoraan  loolied  on  with  a  glimpse 
aaure  in  hiT  sad  face,  grstdiil  to  Ueine  for  cai-rjing  olT  tbe  litiic 
1)  into  a  wlioleeome  bright  atmosphere,  where  there  were  llowcrs 
iiig,  and  little  chicl^ens  ruoning  about,  and  n  little  boy  to  play  with 
Xtnrn,  to  a  place  where  Josctte  exiiaiuled  with  di^light  in  all  the  glory 
liMliiMd,  ioKtead  of  being  dwnrfed  into  a  precocious  little  woman  hy 
Ibrtenu'fl  railings  and  scaldings. 

*  Well,  Joeette,  what  docs  one  say  7  "  aaid  Miidame  Marteau. 
'Be  loar,  niarrainc,"  lifiped  Josctte,  hanging  her  iiead,  and  prt^tending 
>shy. 

'  Jottttc  b  coming  home  with  me,"  siiid  Rcine,  "  lo  see  Belette  and 
!,  and  lo  ask  Pelilpire  to  give  ber  some  brioche,"  to  all  of  which 
s  Josette  nodded  hpr  head.  And  then  she  mid  something  whieti 
iri  like  J'allonEvoirlctitcto. 

'They  begin  soon  enough,"  aaid  Madame  Warteiiu,  shrugging  her 
7«1ioulders.   "She  is  always  talking  about  Ic  petit  Toto.    M.  Fontaine 

Jnkecnre " 

,  like  a  distant  roll  of  musketry,  came  a  volley  of  r-r-r'a  from 
'  room.  Reinc  frowned  and  turned  away.  Afudamc  Martciiu 
If  nodde<l  good-by,  and  passed  in,  diitappeuriug  into  the  glosm,  while 
t  and  littk  Joselle  rode  on  together  through  the  sunlit  fields. 
foaette  had  her  wish,  and  Toto  was  allowed  to  come  and  spend  the 
with  her.  Toto's  grandmother  favom*ed  Jladcnioiselle  Ciirolien,  and 
r  denied  her  Te<{ucstH.  The  two  children  dined  with  Heine  and  her 
a  the  great  dark  farm-kitchen^  Tliey  had  mup'with  bread  in  it, 
eider  »nd  «ewcil  beef  and  cabbage,  and  as  much  galettu  as  they  could 
Heine  took  caro  of  them  and  old  Chretien ;  elie  poured  out  the  cider, 
max  away  herself  to  fetch  a  particular  di-ih  of  egga  which  her  grand- 
T  liked.  Dominique  dined  wilh  iheni  too.  The  great  dog  came 
ihlng  in  through  the  open  door  ;  the  cocks  and  hens  came  and  peeped 
Outside  it  was  all  Biinny  and  still ;  inside  there  was  galelte  and 
pretty  little  plates  and  tumblers  for  the  children  to  use,  and  all  Reino'a 
Direi,  brooches  and  roaariea  and  reliquariea,  for  tliem  to  play  with  after 
Ir,  and  Keine  herself  bustling  about  with  her  gold  earrings  bobbing 
I*  bent  orer  the  table.  But  she  was  silent,  although  she  attended  lo 
1  ail,  and  she  loolfd  at  the  door  onoe  and  sighed. 
Old  Chretien  joked  her,  and  asked  Donunique  what  was  the  maltor. 
It  uuwered  short  and  qniclc.  For  one  thing  the  thought  of  that  poor 
Iui'b  wrctchednesa  oppressed  hor.  "  I  name  no  names  heoiuse  of  tha 
en,"  ehe  said,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  like  a  liell  upon  earth 
I  chained  to  wild  heasla,  as  some  women  are." 
•"And  Uuit  is  why  she  don't  marry,"  said  old  Chielien  lo  Dominique, 
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filling  his  glass.     "  Well,  we  all  please  ourselves  !     I  have  seen  more  tm 
one  ill-assorted  couple  in  my  time.  .  .  .  Here  in  this  veiy  room.  .  ,  ." 

Reine  flushed  up.  "  Now,  children,  make  haste,"  she  said  in  her 
harsh  quick  voice.  "  Donunique  I  you  will  be  here.  I  shall  come  baA 
in  an  hour.  Petitp^re,  here  is  your  pipe  already  lighted."  And  then 
taking  one  child  by  each  hand,  she  dragged  them  away  across  the  great 
deserted-looking  court,  and  oat  at  the  arched  gateway  into  the  road,  and 
into  a  tall  hayfield  which  skirted  it.  Paris,  the  great  dog,  came  toO|  and 
Eeine  pulled  a  book  out  of  her  pocket  and  sank  down  in  the  haji  while 
the  two  little  things,  hand  in  hand,  swam  and  struggled  through  the  tall 
grasses.  Their  heads  only  overtopped  the  hay  by  a  very  little.  Toto 
made  way  and  valiantly  knocked  down  a  marguerite  which  stood  in  Joseite'a 
way,  and  chased  away  a  bluebottle  which  frightened  her  with  its  noises. 
Josette  laughed  and  capered  and  danced  on  her  little  stout  boots. 

''  Oh,  the  waves,  the  waves,"  cried  Toto,  as  a  soft  wind  came  bbwing 
from  afar,  bending  the  tall  grass  and  the  flower-heads,  and  shaking  a  few 
apples  off  the  branches  of  tlie  tree  where  Heine  was  sitting.  "  Come  and 
fish  for  the  apples,'*  said  she,  smiling,  as  the  two  little  creatures  came 
tumbling  and  pushing  through  the  deep  sea  of  hay. 

Monsieur  de  Tracy  from  the  chateau  happened  to  be  passing  along  the 
high-road  at  that  instant,  and  he,  too,  smiled  good-naturedly  and  took  off 
his  hat. 

'^  Bon  jour.  Mademoiselle  Chretien,"  he  said.  ''  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
spoiling  your  hay  ?  " 

Reine  scarcely  acknowledged  his  greeting;  she  looked  fierce  and  defiant, 
and  gave  a  little  stiff  nod,  and  went  on  reading  a  book. 

"  Is  not  that  M.  Fontaine's  little  boy  ?  "  said  Jean,  stopping  and  look- 
ing at  the  trio  among  the  sweet  dry  grasses  and  flowers.  The  childroi 
were  peeping  at  him  bright-eyed  and  interested  from  a  safe  distance. 
Heine  never  lifted  her  eyea  off  her  book :  '^  Marie,  qui  avez  men^  une  vie 
simple  et  laborieuse,  priez  pour  moi  afin  que  j'apprenne  k  me  contenter 
de  peu  de  chose  et  a  travailler  selon  les  devoirs  de  ma  condition,"  she  was 
murmuring  to  herself,  and  she  did  not  cease  her  pious  exercise  until  U* 
do  Tracy  had  walked  on. 

"  I  wonder  why  that  girl  always  behaves  so  strangely?  "  thought  Jc*"^ 
as  he  walked  away.  ''  Can  my  mother  have  vexed  her  in  any  wa}^ 
I  must  ask  my  wife.'* 

Madame  Jean  held  up  her  pretty  little  hands  at  the  question. 

"  Mon  ami,  it  is  not  I  who  would  like  to  answer  for  what  your  motb^ 
may  or  may  not  have  said,"  laughed  she. 

But  Madame  de  Tracy  had  said  nothing,  and  indeed  she  wa^  ^ 
favourite  with  the  people  all  about.  They  laughed  at  her  flightiness  0^ 
expansiveness,  mistrusted  her  promise,  but  they  could  not  help  liking  l»^' 
Heine  took  to  her  more  kindly  than  to  the  rest  of  the  family ;  all 
worst  self  would  come  up  when  she  was  brought  in  contact  with 
people,  who  came  stepping  down  from  their  superior  grandeur  to     ^ 
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itrnarely  civil  to  those  who  did  not  want  them.  "  What  does  he  mean 
J  his  Mademoiselle  Chretiens,  and  eyeglasses,  and  politeness  ?  "  thought 
le  foolish  girl.  '^  I  know  well  enough  at  what  rate  he  holds  us,  and  I  try 
i  tell  him  ao  in  my  way."  Reine  was  not  a  bad  girl,  but  the  sight  of  all 
lis  prosperity  tamed  her  sour.  "  *  How  do  you  do  ?  Take  care  of  your 
ij'— Madame  Jean's  maddening  little  nod  as  she  trips  in  her  Paris 
•ilette,  and  Mademoiselle  Marthe*s  great  blue  eyes — ^it  all  offends  me," 
id  Seine,  catting  the  matter  short. 

This  was  the  class  to  which  her  mother  belonged.  These  were  the 
en  and  the  women  who  had  cast  her  off,  never  forgiven  her — forgotten 
2r  utterly.  These  were  the  people  who  would  do  the  same  to-morrow 
[tin;  who  would  insult  her  and  scorn  her,  as  they  had  scorned  her 
other  before  her,  for  all  her  beauty,  and  good  blood,  and  wealth,  if— -if 
le  were  not  firm  to  a  certain  resolve  she  had  made.  No,  she  would 
e?er  marry,  never,  never.  Not  if  he  came  back  again  and  again  to  ask 
er.  Heine  had  an  instinct  about  the  person  of  whom  she  was  thinking, 
he  believed  that  no  one  whom  she  loved  could  help  loving  her  ;  but 
w  was  proud  at  the  same  time.  She  knew  her  own  worth,  and  a  poor 
nigg^g  painter,  with  all  his  education,  did  not  seem  to  her  any  very 
rilliuU  match  for  an  heiress  like  herself  with  the  blood  of  the  D'Argouges  x 
I  her  veins,  and  the  farms  at  Tracy,  at  Petitport,  the  oyster-parks  at 
ooneulles,  the  houses  at  Bayeuz,  for  her  dower.  ^'  Yenez,  mes  enfants,'* 
lid  Beine,  shutting  up  her  prayer-book  when  the  hour  was  over,  and 
sdiog  them  back  by  the  way  she  had  come  under  the  archway  across  the 
reit  coort,  where  Paris  was  lying  stretched  out  like  a  lion  in  the  sun, 
Bd  where  Beine  looked  to  find  her  grandfather  on  the  bench  where  he 
Viocastomed  to  smoke  his  afternoon  pipe.  There  was  only  Dominique 
I  the  bench  stretched  out  on  his  back  at  full  length. 

Beine  went  up  and  shook  him  angrily.  "Dominique,  are  you  not 
itmai  to  deep  like  a  sluggard  ?     Where  is  Petitp^re  ?  " 

DoDuniqae  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  '^  He  is  asleep  in  the  kitchen," 
^  he,  hazarding  the  statement. 

^Ah,"  cried  Heine,  taking  one  step  forward  and  looking  through  the 
■ltd  window,  ''  he  is  not  in  the  kitchen.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
l>m  he  is  gone." 

Vhile  Dominiqae  and  the  children  were  having  a  game  in  front  of  the 
'^^^gates,  which  made  the  eld  place  echo  with  Toto*s  screams  of  laughter, 
^  WM  mi^r^hfag  down  the  little  village  street,  tall,  erect,  with  her 
''S^&ceon.  Poor  Heine!  poor  Petitp^rel  He  was  discoursing  very 
m^ilj  and  incoherently  in  one  of  the  little  bowers  at  the  back  of  the 
^cn  Sun.  A  very  little  of  M.  P^lottier's  cider  was  enough  to  change 
^  •'pect  of  things  for  poor  old  Chretien.  He  was  treating  everybody, 
^  <^ering  his  granddaaghter  in  marriage  to  another  old  gentleman  in 
^^<w>«e,  sitting  at  the  same  little  table. 

J®  te  I'accorde,"  said  p^re  Chretien,  "  avec  sea  cent  cinquante  miUe 
^^  de  rente.     Mon  ami  Barbeau,  elle  est  k  toi." 
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"  Merci  bicn,  men  ami,"  said  Barbcau,  thumping  the  little  wooden 
table. 

'^Et  Madame  Barbeau,  what  will  she  think  of  the  arrangement?*'  said 
a  countrywoman,  who  was  sitting  at  the  next  table,  looking  round 
grinning. 

Barbeau  looked  puzzled.  "  Ma  femme  ?  "  said  he.  "  Le  p^re  Chretien 
80  charge  do  tout.     Buvons  a  sa  sant^  !  ** 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  bottle  was  suddenly  wrenched  out  of 
poor  old  Chretien's  trembling  hand,  and  that  Beinc,  pale  and  with  black 
eyes  gleaming,  took  him  by  the  arm  in  her  unflinching  gripe. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  with  a  glance  of  indignation  at  the  people  who  were 
grinning  all  round  about  under  P^lottier's  little  vine  bower,   and  she 
walked  away  back   towards  Tracy  with   her  prisoner.      Old   Chretien 
shambled  bei^ide  her  in  silence ;  he  knew  her  too  well  to  attempt  to  make 
conversation  under  the  circumstances.      Only  once  a  sort  of  groan  escaped 
her.     As  they  were  turning  the  comer  by  the  church,  again  ahe  came 
upon  the  whole  community  of  Tracys, — Jean  and  his  wife,  and  his  wife's 
brother  and  sister,  and  the  three  children  running  on  ahead. 

Old  Chretien  attempted  a  low,  uncertain  bow.  Reine  thouj^t  she  saw 
them  smile.  She  gave  one  fierce  glance  and  walked  on ;  her  heart  was 
beating  with  indignation,  with  pride  and  passionate  shame.  Thej 
scorned  her  and  her  grandfather.  Their  glances,  their  laughter  maddened 
her.  There  she  was,  condemned  for  life  to  live  with  a  few  tipsy  men 
and  vulgar  dull  women,  who  saw  no  shame  in  their  husbands*  degradatioD. 
There  were  those  people  born  into  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  refincmeni 
What  had  they  done,  what  had  she  done,  to  deserve  such  happiness,  snch 
misery  ?  Wliy  was  she  not  like  the  rest  of«her  class  ?  Poor  grandfather 
— poor  old  man,  he  j\'as  only  what  he  had  been  taught  to  be  from  bis 
earliest  youth  :  his  servile  bow  to  the  grandees  from  the  castle,  what  was 
that  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  restZ  She  turned  to  him  with  a  sudden 
tender  impulse  of  pity  and  protection,  and  yet  all  the  time  a  fierce  im- 
patience and  anger  were  tearing  at  the  woman's  heart ;  as  she  widked  along 
the  dusty  road,  she  stamped  her  foot  in  the  dust  once. 

"  Comme  elle  est  en  colore,  cette  Reine,"  whispered  Marion  Lefebvre, 
who  saw  them  pass.   "Le  pauvre  p^re  Chretien,  she  leads  him  a  rude  life.^^ 

Poor  Reine,  she  was  wrong  to  be  angry,  to  be  impatieDt,  to  wish  for 
the  things  which  only  time  and  silent  progress  can  bring  about,    like 
many  another  before  her,  she  was  a  little  in  advance  of  her  days,  and  of 
the  people  among  whom  she  lived.     And  the  price  people  are  condemned 
to  pay  for  being  somewhat  ahead  of  their  neighbours,  is  a  heavy  one. 
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BAT    WOULD    MeK     sat    OF    YOU  ? 

ARRY,   tclt  me   the   truth,— 
tell  me  all  the  truth."    Hairy 
■ing   waa   thus   greeted 
ia    obedience    to    the 
I  from  Lady  Ongar, 
her  almost  im- 
mediately  on   his   return   to 

It  will  be  remembered  that 

ic  had  reniaiaed  at  Clavering 

e  days  after  the  departure 

■cif  Hugh  and  Archie,  lacking 

nhe  courage  to  face  his  inia- 

Vfortunea  boldly.     But  though 

s  delay  Lad  beeu  cowardly, 

lit  had  not  been  easy  to  him 

Ito  be  a  coward.     He  despised 

f  himself  for  not  having  written 

full-  expressed 

.  affection  to  Florence  andwilli 

hoDpet   clear   truth  to  Julia. 

Half  his  misery   rose    from 

iot,  and  from  the  consctousQcas  that  he  was  weak, 

a  that  ia  which  he  bad  oAcn  boasted  to  himself 

t  Bacli  inward  boastings  are  not  altogether  bad. 

1  from  succumbing,  and  make  at  any  rate  wme  attempt 
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I 
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to  realize  tteniBelves.     Tlie  man  who  lella  himself  tliat  he  u  brave,  mH    I 
Btrupgle  much  before  he  flics  ;  but  ihe  man  who  never  does  bo  tell  hinu 
will  find  flying  easy  imkKs  his  heart  be  of  nature  rery  high.    Now  h^. 
come  the  moment  either  for  flying,  or  not  flying ;  and  Harry  sirMrinj_ 
that  he  would  stand  his  ground,  resolutely  took  his  hat  and  gloT 
made  his  way  to  Bolton  Street  with  a  sore  heart. 

could  not  keep  himaelf  from  sibling  ihe  d 
within  his  own  breast.     He  knew  what  ivas  his  duty.     It  was  hh  dnt^  U   I 
stick  to  Florence,  not  only  witli  bin  word  and  his  hand,  but  with  higbart   { 
It  was  his  duty  to  tell  Lady  Ongar  that  not  only  his  word  was  at  Smtlco,  I 
but  his  heart  also,  and  to  ask  her  pardon  for  the  wrong  that  he  had  it. 
her  by  that  caress.     For  some  ten  minutes  as  he  walked  through  tlie»lreei>  I 
hia  resolve  was  strong  to  do  this  manifest  duty;  but,  gradually, M k)  I 
thought  of  that  caress,  as  he  thought  of  the  difficulties  of  the  coming  inter- I 
view,  as  he  thought  of  Julia's  htgh-toned  beauty, — perhaps  EOmcthiiit*h>B 
of  her  wealth  and  birth, — and  more  strongly  still  as  he  thought  of  herla 
for  him,  false,  treacherous,  selfish  arguments  ofFered  themsdveB  to  I 
mind, — arguments  which  he  knew  to  be  false  and  selfish.     Wbicb  ol 
did  he  love?     Could  it  be  right  for  him  to  give  his  hand  without 8 
heart  7     Could  it  really  be  good  for  Florence, — poor  injured  Florence, ti 
die  uliould  be  taken  by  a  man  who  had  ceased  to  regard  her  mi 
other  women  1     Were  he  to  marry  her  now,  would  not  that  deceit  bem 
than  the  other  deceit  ?     Or,  rather,  would  not  that  be  deceitful,  i 
the  other  course  would  simply  be  unfortunate, — unfortunate  through  J 
cumatancea  for  which  he  was  blameless  7     Damnable  arguments  I 
cowardly  logic,  by  which  all  male  jilts  seek  to  excuse  their  own  t«*ch«l/n 
to  themselves  and  to  olliera  I 

Thus  during  the  second  ten  minutes  of  hia  walk,  his  line  of  conJurt 
became  less  plain  to  him,  and  as  he  entered  Piccadilly  he  was  racked  ■i'i' 
doubts.  But  instead  of  settling  them  in  his  mind  heuncoitsciouatyaliai^ 
himself  to  dwell  upon  the  worJs  with  which  he  would  seek  to  excme  fci* 
treachery  to  Florence.  He  thought  how  he  would  tell  her, — not  to  lief 
face  with  spoken  words,  for  that  he  c*>uld)iot  do, — but  \ii^  ujcittea  ikilli 
that  he  was  unworthy  of  her  goodnee-a»4t«t  his  lore  for  li«r  had  Mai  cf 
through  his  own  unworthiuess,  and  ha^.i'ctumed  to  one  who  wm  in  ^' 
respects  less  perfect  than  she,  but  wlip.ia  old  days,  as  she  weil  kacv,  ^ 
been  his  first  love.  Yes  I  he  would  t^  all  this,  and  Julia,  let  ber  tup' 
be  what  it  might,  should  know  that  hfi4"<^  atiid  it.  As  he  planned  tH^ 
there  came  to  him  a  little  comfort,  for  he  thought  there  was  Bometiiinf 
grand  in  such  a  resolmion.  Yea;  he  would  do  that,  even  though  he  ahoiiW 
lose  Juha  also. 

Miserable  clap-trap  1    lie  knew  in  his  heart  that  all  his  logic  wns  lil*' 

and  his  arguments  baseless.     Cease  to  love  Florence  Burton  1    He  '>*' 

not  ceased  to  love  her,  nor  is  the  heart  of  any  man  made  so  like  a  wen""'' 

cock  that  it  needs  must  turn  itself  hither  and  thither,  as  the  wind  dlre'!'^ 

.Itt^ether  beyond  the  man's  control.     For  Harry,  with  aU  '" 
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fiulK  "kI  in  cpite  of  his  present  liilscness,  M'na  a  mnn.  No  man  ceases 
to  !uTe  without  a  cause.  No  maa  need  cease  to  love  without  a 
cause  A  man  may  mninlaii)  his  lore,  and  nourisli  it,  and  keep  it 
vsrm  by  honest  manly  efibrt,  ns  he  may  his  probity,  his  courage, 
or  his  honour.  It  ivas  not  tliiit  he  had  ceased  to  love  Florence  ;  but  that 
tk glare  of  the  candle  had  been  too  bright  for  him  and  he  had  scorched 
LiavingB.  After  nil,  as  to  that  embrace  of  which  he  had  thought  bo  much, 
and  die  memory  of  which  was  so  aweet  to  him  and  so  bitter, — it  had 
KMply  been  an  accident.  Thus,  writing  in  hia  mind  that  letter  to 
Florence  whicli  he  knew,  if  he  were  an  honest  man,  he  would  never  allow 
innulf  to  write,  he  reached  Lady  Ongar's  door  wiiliout  having  arranged 
f(>[  IiiiDBelf  any  special  line  of  conduct. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  fad  that  ITugh  and  Archie  had 
returned  to  town  before  Harry  Clnvering.  How  Aiclue  had  been  engaged 
on  great  doingii,  the  reader,  1  hope,  will  remember  ;  and  he  may  as  well 
be  informed  here  that  the  fifty  poundfl  ivere  duly  taken  to  Mount  Street, 
and  were  extracted  from  him  by  the  spy  without  much  difficulty.  I  do 
not  know  that  Archie  in  return  obtained  any  itnmediate  aid  or  valuable 
inSinnation  from  Sophie  Gordeloup  ;  but  Siiphie  did  obtain  some  informa- 
tioa  from  him  which  she  found  herself  able  to  use  for  her  own  purposes. 
Ai  Li*  position  with  reference  to  love  and  marriage  was  being  discussed, 
and  the  position  also  of  the  divine  Julia,  Sophie  hinted  her  fear  of  another 
Claveriog  lover.  What  did  Archie  think  of  hia  cousin  Hari'y  ?  "  Ti^Tiy ; 
Ii«'i  engaged  to  another  girl,"  said  Archie,  opening  wide  hia  eyes  and  hia 
mouili,  and  becoming  very  free  witli  his  ioformation.  This  was  a  matter 
!(•  Khich  Sophie  found  it  worth  her  while  to  attend,  and  she  soon  learned 
from  Archie  all  that  Archie  knew  about  Florence  Burton.  And  this  was 
>I!  that  could  he  known.  No  secret  had  been  ma^e  in  the  family  of 
Usny'e  engagement.  Archie  told  his  fair  assistant  tliat  Miss  Burton  had 
ken  received  at  Claveriog  Park  openly  as  iiarrj-'s  future  wife,  and,  "  by 
Jwe,  yon  know,  he  can't  be  coming  it  with  Jnli.i  after  that,  you  know," 
Sophie  mode  a  little  grimace,  but  did  not  say  much.  She,  remembering 
iW  »he  had  caught  Lady  Ongar  in  Harry 'a  arms,  thought  that,  "  by 
JiVf,"  he  might  be  coming  it  with  Julia,  even  alter  ftllss  Burton's 
wteplion  at  Clavcring  Park.  Then,  too,  she  remembered  some  fewwords 
i^t  iiud  passed  between  her  and  her  dear  Julia  after  Harry's  departure  on 
the  evening  of  the  embrace,  and  perceived  that  Julia  won  in  ignorance  of 
tie  very  existence  of  Florence  Burton,  even  though  Florence  had  boen 
itfited  at  the  Park.  This  was  information  worth  having, — information 
'o  be  nsed  I  Her  respect  for  Harry  rose  immeasurably.  She  had  not 
pTSD  him  credit  for  so  much  audacity,  so  much  gallantry,  and  bo  much 
*^ill.  She  had  thought  him  to  be  a  pigheaded  Clavi;riag,  like  the  rest 
^lliem.  He  mas  net  pigheaded  ;  he  was  a  promising  young  man;  she 
^Wlil  have  liked  him  and  perhaps  aided  him, — only  that  he  had  shown  so 
g  a  dclerminalion  tu  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  Therefore  the 
Utioa  should  be  used ; — and  it  was  uaed. 
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The  reader  will  now  underetaad  what  was  the  truili  which  Lady  Ongst 
demnnded  from  Harry  Clavering.  "  Harry,  tell  me  the  tmtli;  tell  me  ill 
the  truth."  She  hod  come  forward  to  meet  him  in  the  middle  of  thetoonj 
when  ahe  epoke  these  words,  and  stood  looking  him  in  the  face,  not  havin: 
given  him  her  hand. 

"  What  trutii  7  "  said  Harry.  "  Have  I  ever  told  you  a  lie  ?  "  Bol 
he  knew  well  what  was  the  truth  required  of  him. 

"  I/ies  can  be  acted  as  well  as  told.  Harry,  tell  me  all  at  once.  Wim 
ia  Florence  Burton ;  who  and  what  ?  "  She  knew  it  all,  then,  and  thio^U 
settled  themselves  for  him  without  the  necessity  of  any  action  on  !ii9  pin. 
It  was  odd  enough  that  she  should  not  have  learned  it  before,  bnt  atiov 
rate  she  knew  it  now.  And  it  was  well  that  she  should  have  been  told; 
— only  how  waa  he  to  excuse  himself  for  that  embrace  ?  "  At  any  raift 
speak  to  me,"  she  Baid,  standing  quite  erect,  and  looking  as  a  Juno  mijlt 
have  looked.  "  You  will  acknowledge  at  least  that  I  have  a  right  to  ast 
the  question.     Who  is  this  Florence  Burton  ?  " 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Burton  of  Stratton." 

"  And  is  that  all  that  you  can  tell  me  ?  Come,  Horry,  be  braver  than  thit. 
I  was  not  such  a  coward  once  with  you.     Are  you  engaged  to  marry  her!" 

'■  Yes,  Lady  Ongar,  I  am." 

"  Then  you  have  hud  your  revenge  on  me,  and  mw  wo  are  quits," 
So  saying,  she  stepped  back  fiom  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  mt  Lentil 
down  on  her  accustomed  seat.  .  He  was  lell  there  standing,  and  it  KeiseJ 
as  though  she  intended  to  lake  no  further  notice  of  him.  He  might  go  il^ 
he  pleased,  and  thoro  would  be  an  end  of  it  all.  The  difficulty  would  l« 
over,  and  ho  might  at  once  write  to  Florence  in  what  language  he  liicA 
It  would  simply  be  a  little  episode  in  his  life,  and  his  escope  would  ml 
have  been  arduous. 

But  he  could  not  go  from  her  in  that  way.  He  could  not  briug  him- 
self to  leave  the  room  without  some  further  word.  She  had  spoken  of 
revenge.  Was  it  not  incumbent  on  him  to  explain  to  her  that  theteW 
been  no  revenge  ;  that  he  had  loved,  and  sufferwi,  and  forgirea  wiihool 
one  thought  of  anger  ; — and  that  then  he  had  unfortunately  loved  sg<ii- 
Must  he  not  find  some  words  in  which  to  tell  her  that  she  lind  bcui  t"^ 
light,  aud  he  simply  the  poor  moth  that  had  burned  his  wings  ? 

"No,  Lady  Ongar,"  said  he,  "there  has  been  no  revenge." 

"  We  will  call  it  justice,  if  yon  please.  At  any  rat«  I  do  noi  Of'" 
to  complain." 

"  If  you  ever  injured  me "  he  began. 

"I  did  injure  you,"  said  she,  sharply. 
If  you  ever  injured  me,  I  forgave  you  freely." 

"  I  did  injure  you "     As  she  spoke  she  rose  again  from  bCT* 

showing  how  impossible   to    her  was  that  tranquillity  which  il*^ 
attempted  to  maintain.     "  I  did  injure  you,  but  the  injury  c 
early  in  life,  and  sat  lightly  on  yon.     Within  a  few  months  y 
learned  to  love  this  young  lady  at  the  place  you  went  to, — the  fint;r( 


I  jou  MW  1     I  hnd  not  done  you  much  harm,  Harry.     But  that  wliich 
H)  bare  done  me,  dtDQct  be  undone." 
Balis,"  he  nid,  coming  iip  [u  her. 

>t  Julio.  Wlien  you  were  here  before  I  asked  you  to  call 
L  hoping,  longing,  believing, — doing  more,  bo  much  more  than  I 
tare  don?,  but  that  I  thought  my  love  might  now  be  of  service  to 
IToii  do  not  think  that  I  had  heard  of  this  then  ?  " 

M  odd  that  I  should  not  have  known  it,  H3  I  now  hear  thitt 
.1  ru  al  my  sister's  house ;  but  all  others  have  not  been  aa  silent  as 
,  h!\ve  been.  We  are  quite,  Harry;  that  13  all  that  I  have  to  say. 
■  sre  quit*  tiow." 

■'  I  have  inl«iided  to  be  true  to  you; — to  yoii  and  to  her." 

"Were  you  true  when  you  acted  as  you  did  the  other  night?"     He 

^'iIJ  not  explain  to  her  how  greatly  he  had  been  templed.     "  Were 

.  i.-ne  when  you  held  me  in  your  arms  as  thot  woman  came  in  7     Had 

ii.it  made   mo  think  that  I  might  glory  in  loving  you,  and  (hat  I 

.:.:  ihow  her  that  I  scorned  her  when  she  thought  to  promise  mc  her 

■  ■y; — her  secrecy,  as  though  I  were  ashamed  of  what  she  had  seen. 

<  'I  DOE  ashamed, — not  then.     Had  all  the  world  known  it,  I  should  not 

■■'  hteu  aahamed.     '  I  have  loved  him  long,'  I  should  have  s^d, '  and  him 

He  ia  to  be  my  husband,  and  now  at  last  1  need  not  be  ashamed.'  " 

Clinch  tihe  spoke,  standing  up,  looking  at  him  with  fimi  face,  and 

ring  li«r  syllables  with  a  quick  clear  voice;  but  at  the  last  word 

'  '••  came  n  quiver  in  her  tone,  and  the  eti'ength  of  her  countenance 

UL-d,  Bail  there  was  a  tear  which  made  dim  her  eye,  and  she  knew 

.;  she  could  no  longer  sland  before  him.     She   endeavoured  to  seat 

"If  with  composure  ;  hut  the  attempt  failed,  and  as  slic  fell  back  upon 

-  '<ifn  he  just  heard  the  sob  which  had  coat  her  so  great  and  vain  an 

I  lo  rt-alrain.      In  an  instant  he  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  grasping 

'iiv  liand   with  which  ehe  was  hiding  her  lace.     "Julia,"  he   said, 

k  nt  me  ;  let  us  at  any  rate  understand  each  other  at  bat." 

'  No,  Harry ;  thei'e  must  be  no  more  such  knowledge, — no  more  such 

■'■niiinding.     You  must  go  from  me,  and  come  here  no  more.     Had  it 

leen  for  that  other  night,  I  would  still  have  endeavoured  lo  regard 

I  a!  a  friend.     But  1  have  no  right  to  such  friendBhip.     I  have  wiraed 

"  gene  astray,  and  am  a  thing  vile  and  polluted.     I  sold  niytclf,  as  a 

\t  sold,  and  men  have  treated  me  as  I  treated  myself." 

re  I  ttealod  you  so?  " 

I,  Uarry ;  you,  yon.     How  did  you  treat  me  when  you  took  mc 
IT  atma  and  kissed  me, — kuowiug,  knowing  that  I  was  not  to  be  your 
[)  God,  1  have  sinned.     I  have  sinned,  and  I  am  punished." 
),  BO,"  tiaid  he,  rising  from  hia  knees,  "  it  was  not  as  you  say," 
len  bow  was  it,  sir  7     Is  it  thus  that  you  treat  olher  women ; — ^your 
3  whom  you  declare  friendsliip  7     What  did  you  mean  me 
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"  That  I  loTed  you." 

''  Tes ;  ivith  a  love  that  should  complete  mj  difigraoe, — tint 
finish  my  degradation.  But  I  had  not  heard  of  this  Florence  Bortc 
Harry,  that  night  I  was  so  happy  la  my  bed.  And  in  that  ne 
when  you  were  down  there  for  that  sad  coremony,  I  was  hap] 
happy  and  proud.  Tes,  Harry,  I  was  so  proud  when  I  thought  t 
still  loved  me, — cloved  me  in  spite  of  my  past  sin,  that  I  almost  foi 
I  was  polluted.  You  have  made*  me  remember  it,  and  I  shall  n 
It  again. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he  gone  away  at  ouci 
he  was  sitting  in  a  chair  sobbing  violently,  and  pressing  away  the  te 
his  cheeks  with  his  hands.  How  could  he  make  her  understand 
had  intended  no  insult  when  he  embraced  her  ?  Was  it  not  in 
on  him  to  tell  her  that  the  wrong  he  then  did  was  done  to  Florence 
and  not  to  her  ?  But  his  agony  was  too  much  for  him  at  pret 
he  could  find  no  words  in  which  to  speak  to  her. 

"  I  said  to  myself  that  you  would  come  when  the  funeral  w 
and  I  wept  for  poor  Hermy  as  I  thought  that  my  lot  was  so  much 
than  hers.  But  people  have  what  they  deserve,  and  Hermy,  "< 
done  no  such  wrong  as  I  have  done,  is  not  crushed  as  I  am  cms] 
was  just,  Harry,  that  the  punishment  should  come  from  you,  bi 
come  very  heavily." 

'*  Julia,  it  was  not  meant  to  be  so." 

''  Well ;  we  will  let  that  pass.  I  cannot  unsay,  Harry,  all  tha 
said  ; — all  that  I  did  not  say,  but  which  you  must  have  thought  an 
when  you  were  here  last.  I  cannot  bid  you  believe  that  I  d 
love  you." 

"  Not  more  tenderly  or  truly  than  I  love  you." 

"  Nay,  H^rry,  your  love  to  me  can  be  neither  true  nor  tend- 
will  I  permit  it  to  be  offered  to  mo.  You  do  not  think  I  would  ] 
girl  of  what  is  hers.  Mine  for  you  may  be  both  tender  and  trc 
alas,  truth  has  come  to  me  when  it  can  avail  me  no  longer." 

"  Julia,  if  you  will  say  that  you  love  me,  it  shall  avail  you." 

"  In  saying  that,  you  are  continuing  to  ill-treat  me.  Listei 
now.  I  hardly  know  when  it  began,  for,  at  first,  I  did  not  exp 
you  would  forgive  me  and  let  me  be  dear  to  you  as  I  used  to  be 
you  sat  here,  looking  up  into  my  face  in  the  old  way,  it  came 
gradually, — the  feeling  tliat  it  might  be  so ;  and  I  told  myself  ths 
would  take  me  I  might  be  of  service  to  you,  and  I  thought  that 
forgive  myself  at  last  for  possessing  this  money  if  I  could  throif 
your  lap,  so  that  you  might  thrive  with  it  in  the  world ;  and  I 
myself  that  it  might  be  well  to  wait  awhile,  till  I  should  see  whet) 
really  loved  me  ;  but  then  came  that  burst  of  passion,  and  though 
that  you  were  wrong,  I  was  proud  to  feel  that  I  was  still  so  dear 
It  is  all  over.  We  understand  each  other  at  last,  and  you  may  go. 
is  nothing  to  be  forgiven  between  us." 
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lia<I  DOW  resolved  tliat  Florence  must  go  hy  the  board.  If  JulU 
Mill  take  him  elie  ehould  be  liiti  vik,  UD<1  he  would  face  Flurciice 
1  the  fiuKocs,  Eiad  hia  own  family,  and  all  the  world  in  the 
r  of  bw  treoehetj.  Wlutt  would  liu  cnre  what  the  world  might  sny  ? 
■escbery  lo  Flortnce  waa  a  thing  complutcd.  Now,  at  this  moment, 
himieU*  to  be  so  devoted  to  Julia^  as  to  mnke  bim  regard  kis  cngage- 
yioreocc  ss  one  which  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  renotmced,  He 
<rf  hia  mother's  sorrow,  of  his  fatlier's  Bcnrn, — of  the  digmay  with 
FnnDy  would  hear  coDcerning  him  a  tale  which  she  would  believe 
e  n>  impossible ;  bo  tliought  of  Theodore  fiui'ton,  and  the  deep, 
n;iic liable  anger  of  which  that  brother  was  capable,  aud  of  Cecilia 
her  outraged  kindness;  lie  thoii;jht  of  the  infamy  which  would 
llAclied  to  him,  and  resolved  that  lie  must  bear  it  alL  Even  if  his 
heart  did  not  move  lum  so  to  act,  liuw  could  he  hinder  himself  from 
1^  comftirt  and  IiQf'piness  to  Uiia  woman  who  was  before  him  7  Injury, 
ig,  and  broken-hearted  wrelchednese,  he  could  not  prevent ;  but, 
I'jre,  this  part  was  as  open  to  him  as  the  other.  Men  would  gay  that 
imI  done  this  for  Lady  Ongar'a  money ;  and  the  indignation  with 
able  to  regard  this  fabe  accueation, — for  hia  mind  declared 
riuatiuD  to  be  damnably  fidse, — gave  bim  some  comfort.  People 
of  him  what  tbey  pleased.  He  was  about  to  do  the  best  within 
,    Dad,  alua,  was  llie  best,  but  il  was  of  no  avail  now  to  think 


Uulio,"  h«  said,  "  betwi 


i  at  least  there  shall  be  nothing  lo  be 


e  ia  nothing,"  said  she. 
I  there  shall  be  no  broken  lov 


I  true  t 


you  I 


what,  then,  of  your  truth  to  Miss  Florence  Burton?" 
ill  not  ho  fur  you  to  rebuke  me  with  that.  We  have,  both  of 
:  our  game  badly,  but  not  for  that  reason  need  we  both  be 
1  broken-hearted,  la  your  iblly  you  thought  that  wealth  was 
B  love;  and  I,  in.  my  Iblly, — I  thought  that  one  love  blighted 
e  tsended  1^  anotlier.  When  I  asked  Miss  Burton  to  be  my  wife 
•  tbc  wife  of  another  man.  Now  that  you  are  free  again  I  cannot 
A  Btirloii." 

il  marry  her,  Ilwry." 
e  ahftll  be  no  must  in  such  a  case.     You  do  not  kuoiv  her.  and 
id  how  good,  how  perfect  she  is.      She  is  loo  good  tu  lake 
HithoBt  a  heart." 
i  what  would  men  say  of  yoti  ?  " 

IT  what  men  say.  I  do  not  suppose  that  J  ebajl  be  all 
It  vna  with  yoMT  love.  Wlien  things  have  once  gone  wrong 
it  be  m«ndi>d  without  tbowing  the  patches.  But  yet  nieu  dtay 
f  tain  for  a  while,  tiakin-ing  here  and  putting  in  a  nail  there, 
]  mbblbg;  and  so  things  are  kept  together.     It  must  be  so 
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for  yon  nnd  mc.  Give  me  jnur  hiind,  Julin,  for  T  Iinve  neTcc  deceive! 
you,  and  you  need  not  fear  tliat  I  shall  do  bo  noiv.  Give  me  yowbBnJ, 
and  say  that  you  will  be  my  ivife." 

"  No,  Harry  ;  not  your  wife.  I  do  not,  as  you  say,  knovf  that  perfect 
girl,  but  I  will  not  rob  one  that  is  so  good." 

"  You  are  bound  to  me,  Julin.  Tou  must  do  as  I  biO  you.  Tou  hart 
told  me  tbnt  you  love  me ;  and  I  have  lold  you, — nnd  I  IcU  yon  now,  llul 
I  love  none  other  as  1  love  you  ; — have  never  loved  any  other  as  I  hire 
loved  you.  Give  me  your  band."  Then,  coming  to  her,  he  took  her  bund, 
■while  she  sat  with  her  face  averted  from  him.  "  Tell  me  that  you  will  b« 
my  wife."  But  she  would  not  ray  tbe  words.  Sbe  wag  leER  sellisli  thm 
he,  and  was  thinking, — was  trying  to  think  what  might  be  beat  for  them 
all,  but,  above  alt,  what  might  be  best  for  him.  "  Spcuk  to  me,"  lie  uiJ, 
"  and  acknowledge  tliat  you  wronged  me  when  you  tliought  tlint  lie 
esprcsaion  of  my  love  was  an  insult  to  yon." 

"  It  is  easy  to  say,  epeak.     "What  ahall  I  say  ?  " 

"  &iy  that  you  will  be  my  wife." 

"  No, — I  will  not  say  il."  She  rose  again  from  her  chair,  and  lool; 
her  hand  away  from  him.  "I  will  not  any  it.  Go  now  and  think  ortr 
all  that  yoii  have  done  ;  and  I  also  will  think  of  it.  God  help  me.  Wfal 
evil  comes,  when  evil  has  been  done!  But,  Harry,  I  understand  yoa 
now,  and  I  at  least  will  blame  you  no  more.  Go  and  see  Floreace 
Burton  ;  and  if,  when  you  see  Ler,  you  find  that  you  can  love  her,  uU 
hsr  to  your  heart,  and  be  true  to  her.  You  Bhall  never  hear  aoolber 
reproach  from  me.     Go  now,  go  ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

He  paused  a  moment  as  though  he  were  going  to  speak,  but  he  led  tt! 
room  without  another  word.  As  lie  went  along  the  passage  and  xmti 
on  the  Btaira  he  saw  her  standing  at  the  door  of  the  room,  looking  at  liinir 
and  it  seemed  that  her  eyes  were  imploring  him  to  be  true  to  her  ia  tf'if 
of  the  words  that  ehe  had  spoken.  "  And  I  will  be  true  to  her,"  he  wi 
to  himself.  "  She  was  the  first  that  I  ever  loved,  and  I  will  be  bue 
to  her." 

He  went  out,  and  for  an  hotir  or  two  wandered  about  the  town,luu^T 
knowing  whither  his  steps  were  taking  him.  There  hod  been  >  tr^iC 
seriouancsa  in  what  bad  occurred  to  him  this  evening,  which  seemed  W 
cover  him  with  care,  and  make  him  feel  that  his  yontli  was  gone  ft«* 
him.  At  any  former  period  of  his  life  liis  ears  would  have  tingled  ^"^ 
pride  to  hear  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Ongar  speak  of  her  love  for  him  " 
such  terms  as  she  had  used  ;  but  there  was  no  room  now  for  pride  ia  '* 
bosom.  Now  at  least  he  thought  nothing  of  her  wealth  or  wnk.  S» 
thought  cf  her  as  a  woman  between  whom  and  himself  there  exitfed  * 
strong  a  passion  aa  to  make  it  impossible  [hat  be  should  marry  anollifi 
even  though  his  duty  plainly  required  it.  The  grace  and  graciousneM  of '"'• 
life  were  over  ;  but  love  still  remained  to  him,  and  of  that  he  must  ta^^ 
the  most.  All  others  whom  he  regarded  would  revile  bim,  and  now  1* 
must  live  for  this  woman  alone.     She  had  said  that  she  had  injured  biai' 
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Yti,  bdced,  she  had  injured  Lim  1  She  bad  robbed  him  cf  bis  high 
chaniotcr,  of  hia  uoclouded  brow,  of  that  self-pride  which  had  bo  oRea 
loU  Lim  that  be  was  living  ft  life  wiibout  reproach  among  men.  She  had 
brouglit  liim  to  a  etatc  in  which  misery  miist  be  bis  bcdfeilow,  and 
di^ce  his  companion  ; — but  still  she  loved  htm,  and  to  that  love  bo 
woalJ  be  true. 

And  as  to  Florence  BurtoR  ; — how  was  he  to  aettle  matters  with  herT 
That  letter  for  which  he  bad  been  preparing  the  words  as  he  went  to 
Bolion  Street,  before  the  necessity  for  it  had  become  irrevocable,  did  not 
noB  appear  to  him  to  be  very  easy.  At  any  rale  he  did  not  attempt  it  on 
tW  DJght. 

^K  CHAPTER  XXVL  I 

Tib  Man  who  dusted  hi3  Boots  with  his  HANDKEticniEP. 

^^  uiLS  Florence  Burton  bad  written  three  letters  to  Harry  without 
reeeiviflg  a  word  in  reply  to  eitlier  of  them,  she  began  to  be  seriously 
Bnhippy.  The  last  of  theee  letters,  received  by  bini  after  the  accne  de- 
•crihcd  in  the  last  chapter,  he  bad  been  afraid  to  read.  It  still  remained 
'Wopmed  in  his  pocket.  But  Florence,  though  she  wna  unhappy,  was  not 
*^tn  yet  jeoIouB,  Uer  fears  did  not  lie  ia  that  direction,  nor  had  she 
"■Uurjlly  auy  tendency  to  such  uneaBinesa.  He  was  ill,  slie  thought ;  or 
>f  not  ill  in  health,  then  ill  at  ease.  Some  ti'Oublc  atQicted  him  of  which 
nt  oDold  not  bring  himself  to  tell  her  the  facts,  and  as  she  thought  of 
tM*  the  remembered  her  own  stubbornness  on  the  subject  of  their 
"■artii^,  and  blamed  heraelf  in  that  she  was  not  now  witJi  bim,  to 
Wmfort  liim.  If  such  comfort  would  avail  him  anything  now,  she  would 
l>e  Hubborn  no  longer.  When  the  third  letter  brought  no  reply  she 
'"tele  to  her  sister- in- law,  Mrs.  Burton,  confessing  her  uneasinera,  and 
^'Cjiging  for  comfort.  Surely  Cecilia  could  not  but  see  him  occasionally, 
— or  at  any  rale  have  the  power  of  seeing  him.  Or  Theodore  might  do 
'^■-~aii  of  course  he  would  be  at  the  ofUce.  If  anything  ailed  him 
*<iiil<I  Cecilia  tell  her  all  the  truth  ?  But  Cecilia,  when  ^e  began  to 
^^^  that  something  did  ail  him,  did  uot  find  it  very  easy  to  tell  Florence 
»Q  llie  Irulh. 

But  there  was  jealousy  at  Stratlon,  though  Florence  was  not  jealous. 
"^  Mr*.  Burton  had  become  alarmed,  and  was  ready  to  tear  the  eyes  out 
»f  Hurry  Clavcring's  head  if  Harry  should  be  false  to  ber  daughter, 
Thiiirutt  misfortune  of  which,  with  all  ber  brood,  Mrs.  Burton  bad  as 
?«  knoim  nothing.  No  daughter  of  hers  bad  been  misused  by  any  man, 
*^Jno  (on  of  hers  had  ever  misused  any  one's  daughter.  Her  children 
**!  gniie  out  into  the  world  steadily,  prudently,  making  no  brilliant 
'"'Uriagca,  but  never  falling  into  any  mistakes.  She  heard  of  guch  mis- 
•oilnud  around  ber, — that  a  young  lady  here  had  loved  in  vain,  and  that  ft 
Joung  lady  iliere  bad  been  left  to  wear  the  willow;  but  such  ■ 
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never  visited  her  roar,  and  she  vins  disposed  la  ibink, — snd  periupa  to 
enj, — tLat  the  fault  lay  chiefly  in  the  imprudence  of  molhen.  Whit  if  ii 
Inst,  nhcn  her  woik  in  thU  line  had  been  so  nearljr  brought  to  n  idc- 
ccesl'ul  close,  misery  and  disappointment  should  come  also  upon  hot  Unli  I 
In  such  case  Mrs.  Burton,  we  may  say,  was  a  ewe  who  would  not  Ke  hu 
lamb  Euflur  withdut  many*  bleatings  and  considerable  exerciss  d  ha 
maternal  energies. 

And  tidings  bad  come  to  Mrs.  Burton  which  had  not  la  yet  beea 
allowed  to  reach  Florence's  ears.  In  the  office  at  ibe  Adelplu  <m  « 
Mr.  Waliiker,  who  had  a  younger  brother  now  occupying  that  ded:  ii 
Jfr.  Burlon'a  office  which  bad  belonged  to  Harry  Clavering,  Thiwgb 
Bob  Widliker,  Mrs.  Burton  learned  that  Harry  did  not  come  to  the  office 
even  when  it  tvas  known  that  he  had  returned  to  London  from  ClavenDg; 
— and  she  also  learned  at  last  that  the  yoong  men  in  the  office  were  cm- 
necting  Harry  Clavering'a  name  with  tliat  of  the  rich  and  noble  wido*, 
Lady  Ongar.  Then  Mrs.  Burton  wrote  to  her  son  Theodore,  as  FlowM 
had  written  to  Theodore'a  wife. 

Mrs.  Burton,  though  she  had  lored  Harry  dearly,  and  had  pediqi 
in  many  respects  liked  him  better  than  any  of  her  Eons-ia-law,  Lad,  u 
theless,  fc-lt  some  misgivings  from  the  first.  Florence  was  brighter,  b«tw 
educated,  and  cleverer  than  her  cider  sisters,  and  therefore  when  il  \iii 
come  to  pnsa  that  she  was  asked  in  marriage  by  a  man  somewhat  ligii^ 
in  r>ink  and  soller  in  manners  than  they  who  had  married  Iter  tisi^ 
there  had  seemed  to  be  some  reason  for  the  change ; — but  Mrs.  Butufl 
had  felt  that  it  was  a  ground  for  apprehension.  High  rank  and  M^ 
manners  may  not  always  belong  to  a  true  heart.  At  first  she  ww  «■■ 
willing  to  hint  this  caution  even  to  hereelf ;  but  at  last,  as  her  saspdoO 
grew,  she  spoke  ihe  words  very  frequently,  not  only  to  herself  but  ^ 
to  her  husband.  Why,  oh  why,  had  she  let  into  her  house  any  m^ 
diSei-ing  in  mode  of  life  from  those  whom  she  had  known  to  be  ho"'-'' 
and  good  ?  How  woitld  her  gray  hairs  be  made  to  go  in  sorrov  to  li^' 
grave,  if,  after  all  her  old  prudcuce  and  all  her  old  success,  her  lul  pd 
lamb  should  be  returned  to  tlia  mother's  side,  iU-used,  maimed,  U^ 
blighted  I 

Theodore  Barton,  when  he  received  his  mother's  letter,  bad  not  i>^ 
Harry  since  his  return  from  Clavering.  He  had  been  inclined  tobeWT 
angry  with  him  for  hia  long  and  unannouuced  absence  from  the  cffi* 
"  He  will  do  no  gooJ,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife.  "  He  does  not  know  '"^^ 
real  work  means."  But  his  anger  toraed  to  disgust  as  reg»rilod  Ha",'- 
and  almosflo  despair  as  regarded  liia  aister,  when  Harry  had  been  n"*^ 
in  town,  and  yet  had  not  shown  himself  at  the  Adelphi.  But  at  diis "'"' 
Theodore  Burton  had  heard  no  word  of  Lady  Oagar,  though  the  clerks «" 
the  office  hud  that  name  daily  in  their  mouths.  "  Cannot  you  go  to  I''"'' 
Theodore?"  said  his  wife.  "It  is  very  easy  to  say  go  to  him,"  hertjJ''"' 
"  If  I  made  it  my  business  I  coidd,  of  course,  go  to  bim,  snd  do  do"'* 
find  him  if  I  was  determined  t«  do  so  ; — but  what  more  could  I  do?  ' 
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wnter,  but  I  cannot  make  bim  drink,"  ''  Yon 
raid  speak  to  liim  of  Florence."  "  That  is  such  a  woman's  idea,"  said 
huahond.  "  When  erery  proper  ineenlire  to  duty  ond  ambition  haa 
si  him,  lie  is  to  be  brought  into  the  rigiit  way  by  the  mention  of  a 
'a  name  1  "  "  Hay  I  see  him  7  "  Cfcilia  urged.  "  Yes, — if  you  can 
tch  him ;  but  I  do  not  advise  you  to  Iry." 
AfWr  that  came  the  two  letters  for  the  husband  and  wife,  pach  of 
lich  woa  shoivn  to  the  oilier;  and  then  for  the  first  time  did  either  of 
rm  receive  the  idea  that  Lady  Ongar  with  her  foitune  might  be  a  cause 
misery  lo  their  sister.  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Cecilia, 
bose  clifieka  wore  burning,  half  iriih  ahame  and  half  with  anger.  Harry 
idbepn  Biich  a  pet  with  her, — had  already  been  taken  so  oloaely  to  her 
a  brother  !  "  1  ahould  not  have  Buspccted  hun  of  that  kind  of 
,"  said  Theodore,  veiy  slowly.  "  He  is  not  base,"  said  Cecilia, 
lis  may  be  idlu  and  foolish,  but  he  is  not  base." 

any  rate  go  after  him  now,"  said   Tiieodore.     "  I  don't 
liere  this ; — I  won't  believe  it.     I  do  not  believe  It.     But  if  it  should 

true 1 " 

"Oh,  Theodore." 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  true.     It  is  not  the  kind  of  weakness  I  have  seen 
weak  and  vain,  but  I  should  have  said  that  he  was  true." 
he  ia  true." 
diink  ao.     I  cannot  say  more  than  that  I  think  so." 
r«u  will  write  to  your  mother  ?  " 

\ai  may  I  ask  Florence  to  come  up?     Is  it  not  alwa^  better  that 
Priiould  be  near  to  each  other  when  Ihey  are  engaged?" 
Von  can  ask  her,  if  you  like.     I  doubt  whether  she  will  come." 
e  will  come  if  she  thinks  that  anything  is  amiss  with  him." 

3  immediately  to  Florence,  pressing  her  invitation  in  the 
Bgwt  terms  that  she  could  use,  "  I  tell  you  the  whole  truth,"  she 
<Ji.  "  We  have  not  seen  him,  and  this,  of  course,  has  troubled 
'  'ffy  greatly.  I  fuel  quite  sure  he  would  come  to  us  if  you  were 
i  uid  thi*,  I  think,  should  bring  you,  if  no  other  conaidtrftlion  does 
xlore  imagines  that  he  has  become  simply  idle,  and  that  he 
jned  to  show  himself  here  because  of  that.  It  may  be  that  he 
}  trouble  with  reference  to  hia  own  home,  cf  which  we  know 
(filing.  But  if  he  has  any  such  trouble,  you  ought  to  be  made  aware 
t  il,  tad  1  feel  sure  that  he  would  tell  you  if  you  were  here."  Much 
we  the  said,  arguing  in  the  same  way,  and  pressiug  Florence  to  come 
1  Landon. 

Mr.  Burton  did  rot  at  once  send  a  reply  to  his  mother,  but  he  wrote 
U  following  note  to  Harry; — 

AJflphi ,  Afaf,  IS6— 

Ut  DBAH  CursRiHG, — ^I  have  been  sorry  lo  notice  your  continued 

a  the  office,  and  both  Cecilia  and  I  have  been  very  aorrj  that 
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you  have  discontinued  coming  to  ua.  But  I  should  not  have 
you  on  tills  matter,  not  wiuhiiip  to  interftre  in  your  own  concerns,  !ind 
not  desired  to  see  you  specially  with  reference  to  my  sister.  As  I  Iw 
that  to  say  to  you  concerning  her  which  I  can  hardly  write,  will  you  ml 
an  appointment  with  me  here,  or  ot  tny  house  ?  Or,  if  you  cannot 
dial,  will  you  say  when  I  uhall  iind  you  at  home  7  If  you  will  come  1 
dine  with  uh  vre  shall  like  that  hest,  and  leave  you  to  Dame  an  early  dl 
to-morrow,  or  the  nest  dny,  or  the  day  after. 

"  Very  truly  youro, 

"Thsodore  Bcbtoh." 

When  Cecilia's  letter  reached  Stratton,  and  another  post  came  willu 
nay  letter  li*om  Harry,  poor  Florence's  heart  sank  low  in  her  bold 
"  Well,  my  dear,"  Bald  Mrs.  Burton,  who  watched  her  daughter  anrion 
while  she  \\-as  reading  the  letter.  Mra.  Burton  had  not  told  Flotenot 
her  own  letter  to  her  son ;  and  now,  having  herself  received  no  ansi 
looked  to  obtain  somo  reply  fiom  that  which  her  daughter-in-law . 

"  Cecilia  wants  me  to  go  to  London,"  said  Florence. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  that  you  should  go  just  now  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  the  matter,  mamma  ;  but  you  can  see  the  letli-r." 

Mra.  Burton  read  it  slowly,  and  felt  sure  that  much  was  the  mat 
She  knew  that  Cecilia  would  have  written  in  that  strain  oniy  uc 
the  influence  of  some  great  alarm.  At  first  she  was  disposed  to  til 
that  she  herself  would  go  lo  London.  She  was  eager  to  kno» 
truth, — eager  to  utter  her  loud  maternal  bleatings  if  any  wrong  i 
threatened  to  her  lamh.  Florence  might  go  with  her,  but  she  laoi 
herself  to  be  on  the  field  of  action.  She  felt  that  elie  could  all 
annihilate  any  man  by  her  wordii  and  looks  who  would  dare  to  ill-ti 
a  girl  of  hera. 

"  Well,  mamma  ;— what  do  you  think  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  my  dear.  I  will  speak  to  your  papa  before  diaM 
But  aa  Mrs.  Burton  had  been  usually  autoci'atic  in  the  management  ofl 
own  daughters,  Florence  was  aware  that  her  mother  simply  required  a  li 
time  before  she  made  up  her  miod.  "  It  is  not  that  I  want  to  go  to  lioat 
— for  the  pleasure  of  it,  mamma." 

"  I  know  that,  my  dear." 

"  Nor  yet  merely  to  see  him  ! — though  of  course  I  do  long  lo  i 
him ! " 

"  Of  course  you  do; — why  shouldn't  you  7" 

"  But  Cecilia  is  so  very  prudent,  and  she  thinks  that  it  will  be  bed* 
And  she  would  not  have  pressed  it,  unless  Theodore  had  thought  so  to* ' 

"  I  thought  Theodore  would  have  written  to  me  !  " 

"  But  he  writes  so  seldom." 

"  I  expected  a  letter  from  him  now,  as  I  had  written  to 

"About  Harry,  do  you  mean  7  " 


11 ; — yea.  I  did  not  mention  it,  as  I  was  aware  •!  miglit  wake 
y.  But  I  saw  diat  you  were  unhappy  at  not  hearing  from  liim." 
mam  ma,  io  lel  me  go." 

boarse  yoa  ahall  go  if  you  wish  it ; — but  let  me  spcalt  to  papa 
^thiiig  is  quite  decided."  ■ 

Barton  did  speak  to  her  husband,  and  it  was  arranged  tliat 
illiould  go  up  to  Onslow  Crescent.  But  Mi-s.  Burton,  though  she 
altrnys  autorralic  about  her  unmarried  daughters,  had  never 
icratic  about  herself.  When  she  hinted  that  ehe  also  might  go, 
hat  the  scheme  was  not  approved,  and  she  at  once  abandoned  it. 
d  look  aa  if  we  were  all  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  "  and  after  all 
I  it  come  to  7 — a  young  gentleman  does  not  write  to  his  sweet- 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  used  to  think  myself  the  best  lover  in  the 
I  wrote  once  a  month." 
Ere  was  DO  penny  post  then,  Mr.  Burton." 

i  I  often  wish  there  was  none  cow,"  said  Mr.  Burton.  That 
ia  therefore  decided,  and  Florence  wrote  back  to  her  aister-in-law, 
Ut  she  would  go  up  to  London  on  the  third  day  from  that.  In 
lime,  Harry  Clavering  and  Theodore  Burton  had  met. 
t  ever  been  the  lot  of  any  unmarried  male  reader  of  these  pages, 
liree  or  four  days  in  London,  without  anything  to  do, — to  have 
pDgh  them  by  himself, — and  to  have  that  burden  on  his  shoulder, 
'additional  burden  of  some  terrible,  wearing  miseiy,  away  from 
Kpe  seems  to  be  no  road,  and  out  of  which  there  is  apfiarcntly  no 
That  was  Harry  Clavering's  condition  for  eome  few  days  aft^r 
iig  which  he  last  passed  in  the  company  of  Lady  Ongar,— and  I 
iny  such  unmarried  man  whether,  in  such  a  plight,  there  was  for 
tther  alternative,  but  to  wiah  himself  dead  ?  In  auch  a  condition, 
b  simply  walk  the  atrecta  by  himself,  and  declare  to  himself  that 
g  is  bad,  and  rotlen,  and  vile,  and  worthless.  He  wiahes  him- 
'■nd  calculates  the  difierent  advantages  of  prunsic  acid  and  pistols. 
Qie  while  take  his  meals  very  punctually  at  his  club,  may  smoke 
,  and  drink  his  bitter  beer,  or  brandy-and- water ; — but  he  is  all 
risking  himself  dead,  and  making  that  calculation  as  to  the  best 
chteving  that  desirable  result.  Such  was  Harry  Clavering's 
Sow,  As  for  his  office,  the  doors  of  that  place  were  al>soIutely 
unst  him,  by  the  presence  of  Theodore  Bnrton.  When  he 
!  to  read  be  could  not  understand  a  word,  or  sit  for  ten  minuter 
hok  in  his  hand.  No  occupation  waa  possible  to  him.  He  longed 
la  to  Bolton  Street,  but  he  did  not  even  do  that.  If  there,  he 
only  ns  though  Florence  had  been  deserted  for  ever  ; — and  if 
led  he  would  be  infamous  for  life.  And  yet  he  had  sworn  to 
tmch  was  hts  intcntioQ.  He  hardly  dared  to  ask  himself  which 
tt'Le  loved.  The  misery  of  it  all  had  become  so  heavy  upon 
llie  could  take  no  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  his  love.  It  must 
iai&  regret,  all  sorrow,  and  all  remorse.     Then  there  come  Qpoa 
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Ilim  the  letter  Irom  Tiicodore  Burton,  and  lie  knew  thnt  It  was  nccmaiy 
thiit  he  should  see  the  writer. 

Nothing  coiUd  be  more  disogrecnble  thnn  euch  on  inteiriew,  but  k 
could  not  allow  liimeelf  to  be  guilty  of  tlie  cowardice  of  decliaiog  iL 
or  V  personnl  quarrel  with  Burton  he  wtis  not  afraid.  He  felt,  iudod, 
that  he  might  almost  find  relief  in  the  capability  of  being  himeclf  angiy 
with  any  one.  But  he  must  positirely  moke  up  his  mind  before  Euch  u 
interview,  lie  must  devote  himself  either  to  Fbreoce  or  to  Julia;— uul 
he  did  uot  know  how  to  abandon  the  one  or  the  other.  He  bod  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  governed  by  impulse  tliat  he  had  pledged  hinucU'  la 
Lady  Ongar,  and  had  sworn  to  her  that  he  would  be  cnllrely  hen. 
She,  it  ia  true,  had  not  taken  him  altogether  at  his  word,  but  not  the  I» 
did  he  know, — did  he  think  that  he  knew, — that  slic  looked  for  llie  per- 
formance of  his  promise.  And  she  had  been  the  first  that  he  had  nura 
to  love  I 

lu  his  dilemma  he  did  at  Inat  go  to  Bolton  Street,  and  there  foud 
that  Lady  Ongar  had  led  town  fur  three  or  four  days.  The  sernnt  aiJ 
that  she  had  gone,  he  believed,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  that  Madunc 
Goide!oup  had  gone  with  her.  She  was  Ut  be  back  in  town  corlj' 
in  the  following  week.  This  was  on  a  Thursday,  and  he  was  amrc 
that  he  could  not  postpone  hia  interview  with  Burtoa  till  alter  Juiia'i 
return.  So  he  went  t«  hia  club,  and  nailing  himself  as  it  were  to  iht 
writing -table,  made  an  appointment  for  the  following  morning.  He 
ivDuld  be  with  Burton  at  the  Adelphi  at  twelve  o'clock.  He  lind  ton 
in  trouble,  ho  said,  and  that  trouble  had  kept  him  from  lie  office 
and  from  Onslow  Crescent.  Uavjng  written  this,  he  seat  it  off,  and 
then  played  billiards  and  smoked  and  dined,  played  mere  billiards  snJ 
smoked  and  drank  till  the  usual  hours  of  the  night  had  come.  He  f 
not  a  man  who  liked  euch  things.  Ho  had  'Uot  become  what  he  wM 
by  passing  his  earlier  years  after  this  fashion.  But  his  misery  requics^ 
excitement, — and  billiards  with  tobacco  were  better  than  the  desil*ti<^ 
of  solitude. 

On  the  following  morning  he  did  not  breakfast  till  near  eleven,  ^f 
^loiild  he  get  up  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  relief  whidi  ff» 
to  be  had  from  dozing  1  As  far  as  possible  he  would  not  think  of  the  niUI^ 
till  he  had  put  hia  hat  upou  his  head  to  gb  to  the  Adelphi,  But  ihe  tin" 
for  taking  hia  hat  soon  came,  and  ho  started  on  his  short  journey.  Bw 
even  as  he  walked,  he  could  not  think  of  it.  He  was  purposeless,  as  uilup 
without  a  rudder,  telhng  liimself  that  he  could  only  go  as  the  winda  aiisl"' 
direct  him.  How  he  did  hate  himself  for  his  one  weakness  1  Aiidj* 
he  hardly  made  on  effort  to  overcome  it.  On  one  point  only  did  lie  «*" 
to  have  a  resolve.  If  Button  attempted  to  use  with  him  anything  liku  i 
threat  he  would  instantly  resent  it. 

Punctually  at  twelve  he  walked  into  the  outer  office,  and  was  (oU  ll**' 
Mr.  Burton  was  in  hia  room. 

"  Halloa,  Ciavering,"  said  Widliker,  who  was  standing  with  his  bsdi » 
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tk  fire,  "  I  tliought  we  hiid  lest  j-ou  for  good  3[i<l  all.    Aod  Jiere  you  are 
come  back  again  ! " 

Hnrrjr  had  always  disliked  this  man,  and  now  hated  him  worse  than 
mr.  "  Tee  ;  I  am  here,"  said  he,  "  for  a.  few  uiinutea  ;  but  I  boIicTe  I 
need  not  trouble  you.'' 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  said  Wallik^;  and  then  Harry  passed  through 
isio  Ibe  inaer  room. 

''  I  am  Tery  glnd  to  see  yon,  Harry,"  said  Burton,  rising  and  giving 
hit  band  cordially  to  Clavering.     "  And  I  am  sorry  to  henr  tlint  you  Lavo 
iicHi  in  trowble.     Is  it  anything  in  which  we  can  help  you  1 " 
"I  hope, — Mrs.  Burton  is  well,"  said  Harry,  hesitating. 
"  Pretty  well." 
"And  ibe  children  7  " 

"  Quite  well.  They  say  you  ai-c  a  very  bad  fellow  not  to  go  and  see 
llcin," 

"1  believe  I  am  a  bad  fellow,"  said  Harry. 

''Sit  down,  Uorry.     It  will  be  best  to  come  at  the  point  at  once; — ■ 
will  it  not  7     la  there  anything  wrong  between  you  and  Florence  7  " 
S  What  do  you  mean  by  wrong  7  " 
U  should  call  it  rery  wrong, — hideously  wrong,  if  after  all  that  has 
o  should  now  be  any  doubt  as  to  your  afiection 
i  each  other.     If  such  doubt  were  now  to  arise  with  her,  I  should 
tlomt  disou'o  my  sister." 
"  You  will  never  have  to  blush  for  her." 

"  1  think  not.  1  thank  God  that  hitherto  there  have  been  no  such 
Moshw  among  us.  And  I  hope,  Harry,  that  my  heart  may  never  have 
'(bleed  for  her.  Come,  Harry,  let  me  tell  yon  all  at  once  like  nn  honest 
Won.  I  bate  subterfuges  and  secrets.  A  report  has  reached  the  old  people 
11  liome,— not  Florence,  mind, — that  you  are  untrue  to  Florence,  and 
*r«  pmung  your  time  with  that  lady  who  is  the  aister  of  your  cousin's 
"ife." 

■  What  right  have  they  to  ask  how  I  pass  my  time  7  " 
Dg  not  be  unjust,  Harry.  If  you  simply  tell  me  that  your  visits  to 
-i'.  Indy  imply  no  evil  to  my  sister,  I,  knowing  you  to  be  a  gentleman, 
*ill  lake  your  word  for  all  that  it  can  mean."  He  paused,  and  Harry 
vWiatnl  and  could  not  answer.  "  Nay,  dear  friend, — brother  as  wo 
"Otli  of  na  have  thought  you, — come  once  more  to  Onslow  Crescent  and 
Km  the  baima,  and  kiss  Cecilia,  too,  and  sit  with  us  at  our  table,  and  tolt 
*•  Jfou  used  to  do,  and  I  will  ask  no  fur.tlier  question ; — nor  will  she. 
*l«i  jnu  will  come  back  here  to  yonr  work,  and  your  tionble  will  be  gone, 
*>>d  your  mind  will  be  at  ease ;  and,  Harry,  one  of  the  best  girls  that  ever 
RWe  her  heart  into  a  man's  keeping  will  be  there  to  worship  you,  and  to 
■"•far  nhen  your  back  ia  turned  that  any  one  who  says  a  word  against 
TKihall  be  DO  brother  and  no  sister  and  no  friend  of  hers." 
BAad  tlib  was  the  man  who  had  dusted  his  boots  with  his  pockot-hand- 
^Bbtf,  and  whom  Harry  liad  regarded  as  being  on  tliat  account  hardly 


fit  to  be  his  friend  I  He  knew  that  the  mnn  vaa  noble,  and  good,  ud 
generous,  and  true  ; — and  knew  aha  that  in  all  that  Burton  said  be  &m^f 
did  Ilia  duty  aa  a  brother.  But  not  on  that  account  wai  it  the  eoaier  k 
him  to  reply. 

"  Say  that  you  will  come  to  us  this  evening,"  said  Burton.  "  Even  L' 
you  have  an  engagement,  put  it  ofT." 

"  I  have  none,"  said  Harty. 

"  Then  say  that  you  ivill  come  to  us,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Harry  underetood  of  course  that  his  compliance  with  this  invitalioD 
would  be  taken  aa  implying  that  all  was  right.  It  would  be  bo  easy  lo 
accept  the  invitation,  and  any  other  answer  waa  flo  difficult  1  Bat  jei 
he  would  not  bring  himself  to  tell  the  lie. 

"  Burton,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  trouble." 

"  What  is  the  trouble?"  The  man's  voice  waa  now  changed,  andu 
was  the  glance  of  his  eye.  There  was  no  expression  of  anger, — Dooeli 
vet ;  but  the  sweetness  of  his  countenance  was  gone, — a  sweetoeMlU 
was  unusual  to  him,  but  which  still  was  at  hia  command  whta  U 
needed  it. 

"  I  cannot  leil  you  all  here.  If  you  will  let  me  come  to  yon  tlJl 
evening  I  will  tell  you  everything, — to  you  and  to  Cecilia  too.  Will  jw 
let  me  come?" 

"  Certainly.     Will  you  dine  with  ua  ?  " 

"  No  ; — after  dinner ;  whtn  the  children  are  in  bed."  Then  he  ntdi, 
leaving  on  the  mind  of  Theodore  Burton  an  impression  that  tboogh  mu- 
thing  was  much  amiss,  his  mother  had  been  wrong  in  her  fears  nspwli'ig 
Lady  Otigar. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

FnESHWATBR    GATE. 

CouKT  Pateroff,  Sophie's  brother,  waa  a  man  who,  when  he  had  Iskan    ' 
thing  in  Land,  generally  liked  to  carry  it  through.     It  may  perh»p«  h  I 
said  that  most  men  are  of  this  turn  of  mind ;  but  the  count  was,  I  li'H'i  ' 
especially  eager  in  this  respect.     And  as  he  was  not  one  who  liiiJ  miny 
irons  in  the  fire,  who  made  either  many  little  efforfci,  or  any  great  i-'^"'^ 
after  things  altogether  beyond  his  reach,  he  waa  justified  in  ej;p«ii°S 
success.     As  to  Archie's  courtship,  any  one  who  really  knew  the  miiD  ""J 
the  woman,  and  who  knew  anytliing  of  the  nature  of  women  ia  geaa*'- 
would  have  predicted  failure  for  him.     Kven  «ith  Doodle's  aid  be  ta\M 
not  have  a  ch.ince  in  the  race.     But  when  Count  Pateroff  entered  him*" 
for  the  same  prize,  those  who  knew  him  would  aol  speak  of  hbfiulwt" 
a  thing  certain. 

The  prize  was  loo  great  not  to  be  attempted  by  so  very  piiid'*' 
a  gentleman.  He  was  leas  impulsive  in  his  nature  than  his  siattri""' 
did  not  open  Lie  eyes  and  talk  with  watering  mouth  of  the  aevea  [iionw^* 
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pDimda  a  jear;  but  in  histjniet  way  he  had  wtiglied  and  calculated  all 
I  advantages  to  be  gained,  bad  even  ascertained  at  wliat  rate  he  could 
mre  the  lady's  liit^,  and  had  made  himself  certain  that  nothing  in  the 
cd  of  Lord  Ongar'a  marriage- settlement  entailed  any  pecuniary  penalty 
.  hi  widow's  second  marriage.  Then  he  had  gone  down,  aa  we  know, 
Ongar  Park,  and  as  he  had  walked  from  the  lodge  to  the  huuse  and 
ick  ngain,  he  had  looked  around  him  coinplucently,  and  told  himself  that 
e  place  would  do  very  well.  For  the  Engliali  character,  in  spite  of  the 
ghesdedness  of  many  Englishmen,  he  had, — aa  he  would  have  suld  him- 
If,— much  admiration,  and  hu  thought  that  the  lite  of  a  country  gentle- 
iB,  with  a  nice  place  of  his  own, — -with  such  a  very  nice  place  of  his 
»naj  was  Ongar  Park, — and  so  very  nice  an  income,  would  suit  him 
rll  ia  bis  declining  years. 

And  he  had  certain  advantages,  certain  aids  towards  hia  object,  whiuh 
il  come  to  him  from  circumatances ; — aa,  indeed,  he  bad  also  certain 
sidranlages.  Hti  knew  the  lady,  which  was  in  itself  much.  He  knew 
Ucli  of  the  lady's  history,  and  had  that  cognisance  of  llie  saddest  circnm- 
uces  of  her  life,  which  in  itself  creates  an  intimacy.  It  is  not  nec«H- 
rj  DOW  to  go  back  to  those  scenes  which  had  disfigured  the  last  months 
Lord  Ongar's  life,  but  the  reader  will  understand  that  what  had  then 
JOTied  gave  the  count  a  possible  footing  aa  a  suitor.  And  the  reader 
ill  also  understand  the  disadvantages  which  had  at  this  time  already 
lown  themaelvea  in  the  lady's  refusal  to  see  the  count. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Sophie's  standing  with  Lady  Ongar  would  be 
gwal  advantage  to  her  brother  j  but  I  doubt  whether  the  brother 
nsted  either  the  honesty  or  the  discretion  of  his  sister.  He  would  have 
*n  mlling  to  purchase  auch  asaistauce  as  she  might  give, — aot  iu 
tdiie'a  pleasant  way,  with  bank-notes  hidden  under  hia  glove, — but  by 
rksowledgments  for  services  to  be  turned  into  solid  remuneration  when 
It  marriage  should  have  taken  place,  had  he  not  feared  that  Sophie 
li^t  communicate  the  fact  of  such  acknowledgments  to  the  otlicr  lady, 
-making  her  own  bargain  in  doing  so.  lie  had  calculated  all  this,  and 
»J  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  liad  better  make  no  direct  proposal  to 
upliie  ;  and  when  Sophie  made  a  direct  proposal  to  him,  pointing  out  to 
iin  in  glowing  language  all  the  fine  things  which  such  a  marriage  would 
ire  hiin,  he  had  hardly  vouchsafed  to  her  a  word  of  answer.  "  Very 
fell,"  taid  Sopliie  to  herself; — "very  well.  Then  we  both  know  what 
t  m  about." 

Sc^hie  hersiilf  would  have  kept  Lady  Ongar  from  niarrj'ing  any  one 
bJ  Ae  been  able.  Not  even  a  brother's  gratitude  would  be  so  serviceable 
0  la  u  the  generous  kindness  of  a  devoted  friend.  That  alie  might  be 
'tie  both  to  acll  her  services  to  a  lover,  and  also  to  keep  Julie  from  marry- 
%  vaa  a  lucky  combination  of  circumstances  which  did  not  occur  to  her 
w  Archie  csmu  to  her  with  the  money  in  his  glove.  That  complicated 
P^w  ihe  was  now  playing,  and  was  aware  that  Harry  Clavering  was 
Vol.  XIV.— ko,.  82.  20. 


the  great  stumbling-block  in  ber  way.  A  Vomnn  even  lea  cierer  ikn 
Sopbie  would  linve  perceived  that  Lady  Oogap  was  violently  altMM 
to  Harry ;  and  Sophie,  whon  she  did  wo  it,  tboiight  ibat  tbere  ni 
Dotbing  lefl  for  litT  but  to  make  lier  bny  while  the  win  waa  yet  tbinii^. 
Then  she  heard  ibe  Wcry  of  Florence  Burton ;  and  ngnin  she  tliougtit 
tbat  Fortune  was  on  ber  side.  She  told  the  story  of  Florence  Bnnon, 
— with  what  result  we  know ;  nnd  viua  quite  sharp  enough  to  prnon 
afterwarda  tbat  tlio  tale  bad  liad  its  intended  efl'ect, — even  ihongti  lia 
Julie  hod  rfyBolutely  declined  to  apeak  either  of  Harry  Chiyering  or  d 
Florence  Burton. 

Count  Pateroff  bad  iigain  called  in  Bolton  Street,  and  bad  again  bno 
refused  admittance.  It  was  plain  to  htm  to  see  by  the  serrant'B  mmnn 
that  it  was  intended  that  he  should  understand  tbat  he  iraa  nut  lobi 
adniitted.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  necesenry  tlmt  he  oM 
either  abandon  bis  pursuit,  or  tbat  be  must  operate  upon  Lady  Ongu 
Plough  some  other  feeling  than  her  personal  regard  for  liimself.  He  miglii, 
perhaps,  hare  trusted  much  to  his  own  eloquence  if  be  could  have  sta 
her;  but  how  is  a  man  to  be  eloquent  in  hia  wooing  if  he  cannot  He«  lit 
lady  whom  be  covets  ?  'ITiere  ia,  indeed,  the  penny  post,  hut  in  these  AiJ! 
of  legal  reatraints,  there  ia  no  other  method  of  appro.icbing  an  unwilling 
beauty.  Forcible  abduction  is  put  an  end  to  as  regards  Great  Britain  aaJ 
Ireland.     So  the  count  had  resort  to  the  post. 

His  letter  was  very  long,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  ri*5f' 
He  began  by  telling  L-idy  Ougnr  that  she  owed  it  to  him  for  the  good  «■- 
vices  be  bad  done  her,  to  read  what  be  might  say,  and  to  answer  bmi. 
He  thru  gave  her  vaj'ioua  reasons  why  she  should  see  hira,  pleaiit, 
among  otlier  things,  iu  language  which  she  could  understand,  thongli  t'i" 
worila  were  purposely  as  anibiguoua  as  they  could  be  made,  that  he  b.ii 
possessed  and  did  poasesa  the  power  of  doing  her  a  grievous  injnrj,  ni 
tbat  he  had  abstained,  and — hoped  that  be  might  be  able  to  abstoln  fortius 
future.  She  knew  that  the  words  contained  no  threat, — that  taken  liumDy 
they  were  ibe  reverse  of  a  threat,  and  amounted  to  a  promise, — but  ^^ 
understood  also  all  that  he  had  intended  to  imply.  Long  as  hisowofe"*' 
was,  he  eaid  notliing  in  it  aa  to  Ida  suit,  confining  himself  to  a  request  <)»' 
alia  nhould  see  him.  But  with  bis  letter  he  sent  her  an  enclosure  IwjET 
than  the  letter  itself,  in  which  bis  wishes  were  clearly  explained. 

This  enclosure  purported  to  be  an  expression  of  Lord  Ongar's  viii" 
on  many  subjects,  as  ibcy  had  been  communicated  to  Count  Pateroff  i" 
the  latter  days  of  ibe  lord's  life  ;  but  as  the  manuacript  was  altogether  in 
ibe  count's  writing,  and  did  not  even  pretend  to  have  been  subjected  t° 
Lord  Ongar's  eye,  it  aimply  amounted  to  the  count's  own  story  of  li't'' 
alleged  conversations.  There  might  have  been  no  such  converMtioDS,  W 
their  lenouT  might  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  die  coon' 
represented,  or  the  statctoents  and  opinions,  if  expressed  at  all  by  I^'" 
Ongar,  might  have  been  expressed  at  times  when  no  statementaorojiii'iiio' 
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ming  from  liim  could  be  of  tmy  valuta.  But  as  to  these  conTenations, 
ihty  cvuld  have  been  veiJfiiKi  113  liaving  come  from  Lord  Ongar'a  inuutli 
bcD  he  was  in  full  postESsion  of  such  faculties  as  be  possessed, — all  thnt 
nvii  have  amounted  to  notliing  with  Lndj  Oiignr.  To  Lord  Ongar  alive 
X  had  owed  oliedjencc,  aud  Lad  been  obedient.  To  Lord  Oagar  dead 
lu  owed  no  obedieoce,  and  would  not  be  obedient. 

Snc!i  would  liave  betn  her  feelinga  aa  lo  any  document  which  could 
ive  reached  her,  purporting  to  contain  Lord  Ongar's  wisbeB;  but  thii 
Jciiment  was  of  a  nature  wlucli  made  her  specially  anfiigonistic  to  the 
(cttise  of  any  such  marital  authority  from  the  grave.  It  was  very  long, 
id  v^nC  into  small  detaiU, — details  which  were  very  SDiall;  but  t!ie 
pabot  of  it  all  was  a  tendering  of  great  thanks  to  Count  Pateroff,  and  the 
tpression  of  a  strong  wish  that  the  count  should  marry  his  widow.  "  0. 
ud  tliat  this  would  be  the  only  thing  for  J.'s  name."  "  O.  said  that  this 
wild  he  the  safest  cotirae  for  his  own  honour."  "  0.  said,  as  he  took  my 
ui,  thai  in  promiitiiig  to  take  this  step  I  gave  liiui  great  comfort,"  "  O. 
winiiaBioned  me  to  speiik  to  J.  in  ids  name  to  this  effect."  The  O.  was 
fojiirse  Lord  Ongar,  and  the  J.  waa  of  course  Julin.  It  was  all  in  French, 
ndwent  on  in  ihe  same  strain  for  many  pages.  LaJy  Ongar  answered 
K  Uiter  as  follows : — 

"Lady  Ongar  presents  her  compliments  to  Count  Pateroff,  and  begs 
'  Warn  the  enclosed  manuscript,  which  la,  to  her,  perfectly  valueless, 
^y  Oogar  mu^t  still  decline,  and  sow  more  stroogly  thoa  before,  to 
t«»e  Count  Pateroff. 

"Bolion  Street,  May  18C— . 

^e  was  quite  firm  aa  she  did  Xh\i.  She  had  no  doubt  at  all  on  the 
Ut«r.  She  did  not  feel  that  she  wanted  to  nsk  for  any  advice.  But  she 
d  feel  ilist  this  count  might  still  work  her  additional  ivoe,  that  her  cup 
'  fcrrow  might  not  even  yet  be  full,  and  that  she  was  sadly, — sadly  in 
vA  of  love  and  protection.  For  aught  she  knew,  the  count  might 
ibiish  tile  whole  statemenl,  and  people  might  believe  tliat  those  words 
line  from  her  husband,  and  that  her  husband  liad  understood  whaC 
tnilj  be  best  fur  her  feme  and  for  his  honour.     The  whole  thing  waa 

il<reat,  and  not  to  Bare  herself  from  any  misery,  would  she  have 
Kcumbed  to  a  menace ;  but  still  it  was  possible  that  the  threat  might 
e  tarried  out. 

Slie  was  sorely  in  want  of  love  and  protection.  At  tliis  time,  when 
iu  count's  letter  reached  her,  Harry  hnd  Jjcen  with  her  ;  and  we  know 
^  hftd  passed  between  them.  She  hud  bid  him  go  to  Florence, — and 
Me  Florence, — and  marry  Florence, — and  leave  her  in  her  desolation. 
^  hixd  been  her  last  command  lo  him.  But  we  oil  know  what  suck 
^minaods  mean.  She  had  not  been  fitlse  iu  giving  him  these  orders. 
^  Wd  intended  it  at  the  moment.  The  glow  of  self-sacrifice  had  been 
^ia  hw  bosom, — and  she  had  resolved  to  do  without  that  which  she 
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wauted  in  order  that  anotlier  oiight  have  ii.  But  when  she  thought  of  ii 
nfierwardB  in  her  loneliness,  she  told  herself  that  Florence  Burton  cotU 
not  want  Harry's  love  as  she  wonted  it.  There  couJd  not  Vie  such  neoi 
to  this  girl,  who  poEsessed  fattier  aud  mother,  and  brothers,  and  )'ouil,»s 
there  ivas  to  her,  who  had  no  other  arm  on  which  she  could  lean,  beadw 
that  of  the  one  man  for  whom  she  Lad  acknowleiJged  her  love,  nod  irto 
Lad  also  declared  lib  pas&ion  for  her.  She  made  no  scheme  to  deprii? 
Florence  of  her  lover.  In  the  long  Loura  of  her  own  soktude  she  acid 
revoked,  even  withiu  her  own  bosom,  the  last  words  she  had  said  l« 
llatry  Clavering.  But  not  the  less  did  ehe  hope  lluit  he  miglit  ecoii 
to  her  again,  and  that  she  migltC  learn  from  him  that  he  had  freed  Vm- 
self  from  that  unfortunate  eDgagcment  into  which  her  fahseness  to  liim 
had  drivca  him. 

It  was  after  she  had  answered  Count  Paleroff'a  letter  that  she  resJvai 
to  go  out  of  town  fur  three  or  four  days.  For  some  short  lioie  she  !i»d 
been  minded  to  go  away  altogether,  and  not  to  return  till  after  ibi  J 
autumn;  but  this  scheme  gradually  diminished  itself  and  fell  awijifli  I 
xhe  detei'mined  that  she  would  come  back  after  three  or  four  days.  Tbea  ] 
came  to  her  Sophie, — her  devoted  Sophie, — Sophie  whom  she  despised 
and  hated ;  Sophie  of  whom  she  was  w  ansioua  to  rid  heTKJf  that  in  lU 
her  plans  there  was  some  littlo  under-plot  to  that  effect ;  Sophie  viicu 
she  knew  to  he  dishonest  to  her  in  any  way  that  might  make  diishccHiy 
profitable ;  and  before  Sophie  had  Icfl  her,  Sophie  had  engaged  hendl'  u 
go  willi  her  dear  fi'iend  lu  the  Isle  of  Wight  1  As  a  matter  of  courx, 
Sophie  was  to  be  franked  oa  this  expedition.  On  such  expcdiii™' 
Sophies  arc  always  franked  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  Sopliie  bo'jU 
travel  with  all  imaginable  luxury, — a  mailer  to  wliich  Sophia  iras  by  n" 
means  indifferent,  though  her  own  private  life  was  conducted  nilli  >" 
economy  that  was  not  luxurious.  But,  although  all  these  good  ihipfi 
canio  in  Sopliio's  way,  slio  contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  she  '"^i^ 
devoting  herself  in  a  manner  that  was  almost  sacrificial  to  the  lneiidi>l 
lier  bosom.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Ongar  sent  a  few  words,  as  a  uieMgc. 
to  the  count  by  his  sister.  Lady  Ongar,  having  told  to  Madame  Gorddouji 
the  story  of  the  document  whieh  Lad  reached  her,  and  having  descnbw 
lier  own  answer,  was  much  commended  by  her  friend. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  dear,  quite.  Of  course  I  am  fond  of  my 
Lrother.  Edouaad  and  I  have  always  been  the  best  of  frieodi  U"' 
that  does  not  make  me  think  you  ought  lo  give  youroclf  to  ^■ 
Bah !  Why  should  a  woman  give  away  everything  7  Edouard  i*  * 
fine  fellow.  But  what  is  that  ?  Fine  ftUows  like  to  have  »i!  i^^ 
money  themselves." 

"  Will  you  tell  him,— from  me,"  said  Lady  Ongar,  "  that  I  will  '»''* 
it  as  a  kindness  on  his  part  if  he  will  abstain  from  coming  to  my  hoa^- 
I  certainly  shall  not  see  him  with  my  own  consent." 

Sophie  promised, — and  probably  gave  the  message ;  but  when  she  •I* 
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uned  Edouai-d  of  Ladj  Ongar's  intended  viait  lo  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
lim  the  day  on  which  they  were  going  and  the  precise  spot,  witli 
,e  of  the  hotel  at  which  they  were  to  stay,  she  went  a  httle  beyond 
keommissioii  which  her  deurest  friend  had  given  her. 
I  At  ihe  western  end  of  the  Islo  of  Wiglit,  and  on  the  further  shore, 
eni  three  miles  fi-om  the  point  of  the  island  which  we  call  the  Needles, 
is  a  little  break  in  the  cliiT,  known  to  all  stay-at-home  Enghsh 
s  as  Freshwater  Gate.  Here  there  is  a  cluster  of  cottages  and  two 
i  a  few  bathing-boxes,  aud  ready  access  by  easy  ascents  to  the 
Wiy  downs  on  either  side,  over  which  the  sea  air  blows  with  all  its  salt 
nholeaome  sweetacss.  At  one  of  these  two  inns  Lady  Ongar  located 
Itnelf  and  Sophie  ;  and  aU  Freshwater,  and  all  Yarmouth,  and  all  that 
End  of  the  island  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  widowed  countess 
I  =pocting  whom  such  strange  tales  were  told,  had  como  on  a  visit  to  these 
;  rr-.  Innkeepers  like  such  vihitors.  The  more  venomoiw  arc  the  stories 
!  'i  against  them,  the  more  money  are  tliey  apt  to  spend,  and  the  less 
■■^■Jj'  are  tbey  to  examine  their  bills.  A  rich  woman  altogether  with- 
'■':  n  character  Ja  a  mine  of  wealth  to  an  innkeeper,  la  the  present 
i-i^  DO  such  godsend  had  come  ia  the  way, — but  there  was  supposed 
' '  bi'  a  Mmething  a  little  odd,  aad  the  visitor  was  on  that  account  the 
.  I  r,'  welcome. 

Sophie  was  not  the  most  delightful  companion  in  the  world  for  such  n 
i  ICO.  London  was  her  sphere,  as  she  herself  had  understood  when 
JMliimiDg  against  those  husbands  who  keep  their  wives  in  the  country. 
4uil  «l)e  had  no  love  for  the  sea  specially,  regarding  all  winds  as  nuisances 
Ucepting  such  as  had  been  raised  by  her  own  efforts,  and  thinking  that 
eali  from  a  saltcellar  was  more  convenient  than  that  brought  to  her  on  the 
hreeies.  Ii  was  now  near  the  end  of  May,  but  she  had  not  been  half  an 
hoar  at  the  inn  before  she  was  loud  in  demanding  a  fire, — and  when  the 
fite  came  she  was  uawilling  to  leave  it.  Her  gesture  was  magnilicent 
vtien  Lady  Ongar  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  bathe.  What, — put 
^Ki  own  dear  little  dry  body,  by  Ler  own  will,  into  the  cold  sea  1  She 
■Imgged  herself,  and  shook  herself,  and  without  speaking  a  word  declined 
■  *itb  so  much  eloquence  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  her.  Nor 
*Juld  she  walk.  On  the  first  day,  during  Ihe  warmest  part  of  the  day, 
*^  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  out  in  a  carriage  belonging  to  the  inn  ; 
^  alter  lier  drive  she  clung  to  the  fire,  and  consumed  her  time  with  a 
f'ench  novel. 

Nor  was  Lady  Ongar  much  more  comfortable  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
'iun  she  liad  been  in  London.  The  old  poet  told  us  how  Black  Care  sila 
'"'liind  the  horseman,  and  some  modem  poet  will  some  day  describe  to 
'^  ilint  terrible  goddess  as  she  takes  Iter  place  with  the  stoker  close  lo  the 
°n  bf  the  locomotive  engine.  Sitting  with  Sophie  opposite  to  her, 
s  not  hap])y,  even  though  her  eye  rested  on  the  lines  of 
t  coasL     Once  indeed,  on  the  evening  of  their  first  day, 
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Sopliie  left  her,  snd  she  was  alone  fur  nearly  iin  hoar. 
happy  could  she  liaire  been  if  liarry  Cluveriiig  night  have  b 
with  her.  Perhaps  a  day  might  come  in  wliich  Harry  might 
tlicre.  In  Eiich  a  case  Atra  Cura  ■would  be  loft  bi-hind, 
she  might  be  altogttlier  happy.  She  sat  dreaming  of  tliia  < 
an  Lour,  and  Sojihio  was  Btill  nwoy.  When  Sophie  rettimi 
abe  did  all  Coo  bopd,  nhe  explained  ihat  bIio  hnd  been  in  lier 
She  bad  been  very  buay,  and  now  bad  come  down  to  md 
,    comfortable. 

On  the  next  evening  Lady  Ongar  declartd  her  inteDlinn  c4 
on  the  downs  by  hersetf.  They  had  dined  at  five,  eo  that  she  a 
a  long  ei-ening,  and  soon  after  six  she  Btarted.  "  If  1  do  not  b 
I  will  get  as  far  as  the  Needles,"  she  said.  Sophie,  vho  bad  i 
the  distance  was  tliree  miles,  lifted  up  her  hands  in  despair.  "  ! 
not  back  before  nine  1  shall  send  the  people  after  you."  Con 
this  with  a  laugh,  Lady  Ongar  made  her  way  up  to  the  downs,  a 
steadily  on  towards  the  cstreme  point  of  the  island.  To  th 
themselves  she  did  not  make  her  way.  These  rocks  are  now  t^ 
as  all  the  stay-at-home  travellers  know,  through  a  fort,  and  d( 
fort  £be  did  not  go.  But  turning  a  little  from  the  highest  point 
towards  the  cliiTs  en  her  left  hand,  she  descended  tiil  >^he  reached  a 
which  she  could  look  down  on  the  pebbly  beach  lying  some  thra 
feet  below  her,aad  on  the  Boft  shining  ripple  oftheijuiet  waters  aetl 
themselves  witb  a  pleasant  sound  on  the  long  strand  which  lay  stn 
line  from  the  spot  beneath  her  out  to  tlie  point  of  the  island.  11 
was  warm,  and  almost  Iranaimrent  in  its  clearness,  and  very  quia 
was  no  Bound  even  of  a  breeze.  When  ehe  Rested  herself  close 
n  of  the  cliff,  she  heard  the  small  waves  moving  the  Ktoneei 
washed,  and  the  sound  was  as  the  sound  of  litile  children's  w 
distant.  Looking  down,  sho  could  see  through  the  wonderful  trt 
of  tlie  water,  and  the  pebbles  below  it  were  bright  as  diamond 
sands  were  burnished  like  gold.  And  each  tiny  silent  warelet  a 
up  towards  the  shore  and  lost  itself  at  last  in  its  own  effort,  strel 
the  whole  length  of  liie  strand.  Such  brighlness  on  the  eea-shd 
t  before,  uor  had  she  ever  listened  as  now  she  listein 
infantine  babble  of  the  baby  naves.  She  sat  tbei'e  close  upon  ll 
oa  a  seat  of  chalk  wliicli  the  winds  had  made,  looking,  tisH 
forgetting  for  a  while  that  she  was  Lady  Ong.ir  whom  pet^ 
know,  who  lived  alone  in  the  world  with  Sophie  GordelcKt] 
friend, — and  wliose  lover  was  betrothed  to  anoth'.'r  woman, 
been  there  perhaps  Iialf-an-hour,  and  had  learned  to  be  at 
lier  perch,  citting  tliere  in  comfort,  with  no  desire  to  mow,  wh 
which  «he  wdl  knew  at  the  flrst  sound  startled  her,  and  she  ra 
to  her  feet.  "Lady  Ongar,"  Siiid  the  voice,  "are  yos  not  M 
the   edge  ? "     As   she  Inmed   rT>und  ihere  was  Count  Pateroff 
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i  ulready  upon  lier  iress,  ho  that  no  danger  might  be  produced  by 

MdilanueaB  of  his  speech. 

"There  is  nothing  to  fenr,"  she  said,  ateppbg  back  fi'om  her  icnt 
id  GO,  lie  drojipnl  liis  htmd  from  iicr  dress,  nud,  raising  it  to 
,  lifted  his  tint  Irom  his  forehead.  "  You  will  excuse  me, 
:,  Lady  Oognr,"  he  Bald,  "  for  having  taken  this  mode  of  speaking 

I  Berlaiuly  shall  not  excuse  you  ;  nor,  further  th.in  I  can  help  it, 

1  listen  to  you." 
iThere  are  a  few  words  which  I  most  t>3y." 

nt  Paterotr,  I  beg  that  you  will  leave  me.     Tliis  is  treacherous 
iBly, — and  can  do  jou  bo  good.     By  what  right  do  you  follow 

^I  follow  you  for  your  own  good,  Liidy  Ongar;  I  do  it  that  you  may 

■me  lay  a  few  words  that  are  necessary  for  you  to  hear." 

f'l  wilt  bear  no  words  from  you, — that  is,  none  willingly.     By  this 

|i  you  ought  to  know  me  and  to  understand  me."     She  had  begun  to 

hop  the  hill  very  rapidly,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  he  had  thought 

Rihe  would  escape  him  ;  but  her  breath  bad  soon  failed  her,  and  she 

i  bemelf  compelled  to  Etand  while  he  regained  bis  place  beitide  her. 

e  had  not  done  without  an  effort,  nnd  for  some  minutes  they  were 

lent.     ''  It  is  Tery  beautiful,"  at  laat  he  said,  pointing  away  over 

es ; — it  is  very  beaatiful,"  she  answered,  "  Wity  did  you  disturb 
n  1  was  so  happy  7  "  But  the  count  waa  Btill  recovering  iiis  breath 
jswer  to  this  question.  When,  however,  she  attempted  to 
still  breasting  the  bill,  be  put  bis  band  upon  her  arm  very 

f  Ongai)"  be  said,  "  yoa  miut  listen  to  me  for  a  mouicnt.     Why 
o  it  without  a  quarrel  ?  " 

If  yon  mean  that  I  cannot  escape  from  you,  it  is  true  enoufb." 
"Why  should  you  want  to  escape?     Did  I  ever  hurt  you 7     Before 
it  protected  you  from  injury  ?  " 
ever.     You  protect  me  !  " 
[;  fiom  your  husband,  from  yourself,  and  from  the  world. 

■  do  not  know, — not  yet,  all  that  I  bavc  done  for  you.     Did  you  read 
H  Lord  Ongar  bad  said  ?  " 

>"I  read  what  it  pleased  you  to  wriie." 

i^Wlutt  it  pleased  me  t     Do  you  pretend  to  think  that  Lord  Ongar  did 

t  speak  as  he  speaks  there  7     Do  yon  not  know  that  those  were  his 

■  HordsT     Do  you  not  recognize  them  7     Ah,  yes.  Lady  Ongar;  you 
t  them  to  be  true." 

ir  truth  or  falsehood  is  nothing  to  me.     They  are   altogether 

t  10  mo  either  way." 

t  would  be  very  wdl  if  it  were  possible  ;  but  it  is  not     There  ; 
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now  we  are  at  the  top,  and  it  will  be  easier.  Will  joa  let  mebiYe^ 
honour  to  offer  you  my  arm  7  No  !  Be  it  bo  ;  bat  I  think  jon  irould 
walk  the  easier.     It  would  not  be  for  the  first  time." 

"  That  is  a  falsehood.**  As  she  spoke  she  stepped  before  him,  and 
looked  into  his  face  with  eyes  full  of  passion.  *<  That  is  a  positiTe  &]»- 
hood.     I  never  walked  with  a  hand  resting  on  your  arm." 

There  came  over  his  face  the  pleasantest  smile  as  he  answered  her. 
"  You  forget  everything,"  he  said ;  —  "  everything.  But  it  does  not 
matter.  Other  people  will  not  forget.  Julie,  you  had  better  take  me  ibr 
your  husband.  You  will  be  better  as  my  wife,  and  happier,  than  joncan 
be  otherwise." 

"  Look  down  there,  Count  Pateroff ;  —  down  to  the  edge.  If  my 
misery  is  too  great  to  be  borne,  I  can  escape  from  it  there  on  better  tenm 
than  you  propose  to  me." 

"  Ah  !  That  is  what  we  call  poetry.  Poetry  is  very  pretty,  and  in 
saying  this  as  you  do,  you  make  yourself  divine.  But  to  be  dashed  orer 
the  cliffs  and  broken  on  the  rocks ; — ^in  prose  it  is  not  so  well." 

<'  Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  pass  on  while  you  remain ;  or  will  jon  let 
me  rest  here,  while  you  return  alone  ?  " 

"  No,  Julie ;  not  so.  I  have  found  you  with  too  much  difficul^.  la 
London,  you  see,  I  could  not  find  you.  Here,  for  a  minute,  you  must 
listen  to  me.  Do  you  not  know,  Julie,  that  your  character  is  in  n/ 
hands  ?  " 

"  In  your  hands  ?  No  ; — never ;  thank  God,  never.  But  what  if  it 
were  ?  " 

"  Only  this, — that  I  am  forced  to  play  the  only  game  that  you  leare 
open  to  me.  Chance  brought  you  and  me  together  in  such  a  waj  tbat 
nothing  but  marriage  can  be  beneficial  to  either  of  us ; — and  I  swore  to 
Lord  Ongar  that  it  should  be  so.  I  mean  that  it  shall  be  so, — or  that  yon 
shall  be  punished  for  your  misconduct  to  him  and  to  me." 

'^  You  are  both  insolent  and  false.  But  listen  to  me,  since  you  are 
here  and  I  cannot  avoid  you.     I  know  what  your  threats  mean." 

"  I  have  never  threatened  you.  I  have  promised  you  my  aid,  but 
have  used  no  threats." 

'^  Not  when  you  tell  me  that  I  shall  be  punished  ?     But  to  avoid  ^^ 
punishment,  if  any  be  in  your  power,  will  I  ever  willingly  place  myself 
in  your  company.     You  may  vrite  of  me  what  papers  you  please,  s^^ 
repeat  of  me  whatever  stories  you  may  choose  to  fabricate,  but  you  ^^ 
not  frighten  me  into  compliance  by  doing  so.     I  have,  at  any  rate,  spi^^ 
enough  to  resist  such  attempts  as  that." 

"  As  you  are  living  at  present,  you  are  alone  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  And  I  am  content  to  remain  alone." 

''  You  are  thinking,  then,  of  no  second  marriage  ?  " 

"  If  I  were,  does  that  concern  you  ?     But  I  will  speak  no  furtl*^^ 
word  to  you.     If  you  follow  me  into  the  inn,  or  persecute  me  further    ■'^ 
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cing  joaraelf  upon  mc,  I  will  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 


^oe." 


Haying  said  this,  she  walked  on  as  quickly  as  her  strength  would 
mit,  while  he  walked  by  her  side,  urging  upon  her  his  old  arguments 
to  Lord  Ongar*s  expressed  wishes,  as  to  his  own  efforts  on  her  behalf, — 
1  at  last  as  to  the  strong  affection  with  which  he  regarded  her.  But 
I  kept  her  promise,  and  said  not  a  word  in  answer  to  it  all.  For  more 
in  an  hour  they  walked  side  by  side,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
le  not  a  syllable  escaped  from  her.  From  moment  to  moment  she  kept 
'  eye  warily  on  him,  fearing  that  he  might  take  her  by  the  arm,  or 
empt  some  violence  with  her.  But  he  was  too  wise  for  this,  and  too 
\j  conscious  that  no  such  pi-oceeding  on  his  part  could  be  of  any  service 
him.  He  continued,  however,  to  speak  to  her  words  which  she  could 
;  avoid  hearing, — ^hoping  rather  than  thinking  that  he  might  at  last 
jhten  her  by  a  description  of  all  the  evil  which  it  was  within  his  power 
do  her.  But  in  acting  thus  he  showed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  her 
iracter.  She  was  not  a  woman  whom  any  prospect  of  evil  could 
»iblj  frighten  into  a  distasteful  marriage. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel  there  is  another  fort,  and  at 
a  point  the  path  taken  by  Lady  Ongar  led  into  the  private  grounds  of 
e  inn  at  which  she  was  staying.  Here  the  count  left  her,  raising  his  hat 
he  did  so,  and  saying  that  he  hoped  to  see  her  again  before  she  left  the 
and. 

"If  you  do  so,"  said  she,  '4t  shall  be  in  presence  of  those  who  can 
•otect  me."     And  so  they  parted. 
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d^toujsti's  ^iji  and  fa^ms. 


Abthur  Huan  Clough  was  bom  at  Liverpool  in  1819.  His  lineage  ir 
Fome  antiquity  and  distinction ;  among  bis  ancestors  be  counted  a  gi 
granddanghter  of  Henxy  Yll.  Not  long  before  bis  birtb  his  father,  the  t 
son  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  left  the  Welsh  valleys  in  which  the  Clo 
had  been  establislied  for  about  three  centuries,  and  settled  as  a  mercha 
Liverpool.  When  Arthur  was  four  years  old  the  whole  family  rem 
to  Charleston  in  South  America,  where  his  childhood  was  passed  in 
companionship  with  his  mother.  Mrs.  Clough  seems  to  have  be 
remarkable  woman.  She  laid  in  her  son's  character  the  foundatic 
that  earnestness  and  sense  of  duty  which  was  afterwards  to  be  derel 
by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold.  In  this  respect  Arthur  Clough  foi 
no  exception  to  the  rule  that  great  mothers  are  most  important  ii 
formation  of  great  men.  "  She  had  no  love  of  beauty,"  says  her  dang 
**  but  stem  integrity  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  character.  She  loved 
was  grand,  noble,  and  enterprising,  and  was  truly  religious.  ...  1 
was  an  enthusiasm  about  her  that  took  hold  of  us,  and  made  us  see  vi 
the  things  that  she  taught  us."  With  this  mother  Clough  reiid  P 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  lives  of  Leonidas,  Epaminondas,  and  Colon 
and  the  history  of  the  Protestant  struggles  in  the  Netherlands,  sh 
his  early  ideal  of  nobleness  by  such  examples  of  heroic  8elf-devoti< 
great  causes.  He  was  graver  and  more  thoughtful  than  other  boys 
to  use  set  phrases,  and  not  a  little  pedantic  in  his  views  of  life.  A 
age  of  ten  he  writes  to  tell  his  sister  that  the  holidays  are  going  to  \ 
in  those  solemn  words:  "  The  summer  vacation  is  now  just  approacl 
after  which  time  we  shall  be  conducted, 'either  by  uncle  Alfred  on 
Charles,  to  Rugby,  which  is  not  far  from  Leamington,  at  which  ] 
cousin  Eliza  is  at  school."  His  letter  ends  with  this  elaborate  sente 
"  Were  you  not  grieved  to  hear  that  magnificent  building,  York  Mir 
had  been  partly  destroyed  through  the  destructive  means  of  fire  ?  " 

Clough's  family  remained  at  Charleston,  while  he  was  sent  to  s( 
at  "Rugby  and  his  brother  George  to  Chester.  It  was  then  that  the 
remarkable  period  in  his  life  began,  a  period  of  promise  and  hope  ^ 
were  destined  to  much  disappointment.  It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  i 
his  letters  written  at  that  time  from  Rugby.  They  forcibly  illustrnf< 
power  and  nature  of  Dr.  Arnold's  influence,  the  high  moral  atmosp 
which  pervaded  the  school,  and  the  almost  unhealthy  sense  of  responsit 
and  premature  importance  which  was  forced  upon  the  older  bojs. 
between  the  age  of  ten  and  nineteen  was  already  a  most  serious  thic 
some  of  Arnold's  pupils.  They  worked  at  their  own  education  and  a' 
improvement  of  their  little  world  as  consciously  and  zealously  as  a  Loi 
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jymno  among  his  flock,  or  n  pLilosopher  intent  on  tlie  production  of 
■IT  system,  combining-  Eclf-cuiture  and  missionary  luboura  in  one 
nui-'d  effort  of  elaborate  earneatneaa.  Clougb  was  Boon  filled  witli 
ijiirit  of  The  place,  whicli  sliowed  itself  la  a  profound  lielitf  that  Kugby 
"  the  beat  of  .ill  public  achoola,  which  are  the  beat  kinJ  of  Bchoolg  I" 
WIS  bo  content  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  poBitioQ  merely :  he 
itmself  an  inltgml  part  of  the  aystem,  a  member  on  whoni  in  a  great 
iui'e  its  well^ire  was  dependent,  and  who  was  bound  to  sHcriCce  hia 
interests  when  needful  to  t)ie  common  good.  "  I  sometimes  think," 
rites,  "  of  giving  up  fagging  liard  here,  aad  doing  oil  my  extra  work 
ihe  holidays,  bo  aa  to  have  my  time  here  free  for  these  two  objects ; — 
iLe  improvement  of  the  school  ;  2nd,  the  puhUcution  and  telling 
md  of  tbe  :nerita  of  the  school  by  means  of  the  Magazine,"  These 
.8  goTemed  [lis  whole  school  life.  Much  of  his  time  was  apent  in 
dncting  the  Hiigiy  Magatine,  and  in  extending  his  personal  influence 
"•saocialing  with  felloiva  for  their  good."  The  vigour  of  his  langu^e 
little  remarkable.  "  I  verily  believe  my  whole  being  is  soaked 
with  the  viiKhiDg  and  hoping  and  striving  to  do  t)ic  school  good, 
;  to  keep  it  up  and  hinder  it  from  falling  in  tliia  (I  do  think)  very 
ime,  so  that  all  my  cares  and  alfect ions  and  converaation,  thoughts, 
d),  und  deeda  lnok  to  that  involuntarily."  At  another  time  ho  says, — 
■b*I  know  which  to  think  the  greatest,  the  blessing  of  being  under 
■^  or  the  curse  of  being  without  a  home."  And  again,  "  At  scliotj], 
jp I  am  loved  by  many,  and  where  I  am  living  under,  and  gathering 
"Join  fiom,  a  great  and  good  man,  such  a  prospect  makes  me  tremble, 
it  iceitiE  lo  be  too  fair  for  earth."  At  the  same  time  he  writes  to  his 
fflger  brother,  Impresang  upon  his  softer  mind  the  duties  of  praclical 
igion,  of  steadiness  of  aim,  and  of  constant  striving  against  indolence, 
tre  was  little  indolence  in  Clongh's  life  at  that  time.  Indeed,  though 
otous  by  constitution  and  athletic  in  his  habits,  his  health  seems  to 
'ebcen  greatly  broken  by  too  assiduous  study  and  premature  anxiety. 
Perhaps  ive  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  sometliing  morbid  in 
tW  Yet,  allowing  for  the  pecnliiir  tone  which  Rugby  uader  Arnold'a 
teioeacquired,  we  must  admire  this  single-hearted  interest  in  the  welfiu'c 
■ftool,  tliii  enthusiasm*  for  the  character  of  a  great  teacher,  this  con- 
Btspng  of  daily  thou^ts  and  actions  to  a  high  unselfish  end.  We 
Ptbut  feci  that  for  a  boy,  aa  veil  as  for  a  man,  such  a  moral  condition 
fCni.  We  i-nnnot  but  compare  tliia  spirit,  if  overstrained  yet  vigorous, 
H  the  wlftdhness,  low  aims,  and  lack  of  purity  in  many  schools. 
tin  fort  wtialeiy,  it  van  excessive.  Clough  aeema  never  to  have  recovered 
»  the  hotbed  sjitem  of  Rugby.  Hia  physical  and  mental  health 
fcred  in  consequence  of  that  precocious  development,  When  he 
Med  the  larger  world  of  Oxford,  with  principles  adapted  to  the  sphere 
be  iiiid  Kft,  be  seemed  lo  have  lost  the  plasticity  of  youth. 
which  might  have  proved  a  lighter  burden  to  leas  coiiscioua  and 
Ifibaructcrs,  disturbed  his  peace  ;  hia  old  confidence  was  gone  ;  and 
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hj  the  time  of  his  leaving  college  for  the  world  of  London,  one  n 
already  have  applied  to  liim  what  was  originally  said  of  a.  greater  p 
"  11  ctait  un  jcune  homme  d'un  bien  beau  pass£." 

One  of  the  charucteriittics  of  the  Rugbeiana  of  that  day  was  a  profoin 
belief  iti  the  in&titutioit  to  whiuh  tliey  belonged.     They  seemed  m 
forget  that  when  other  youths  were  boys  ihcj  hud  been  men  ;  thn 
others  bad  picked  up  ideas  and  opinions  here  and  there  by  (Jiance,  ll 
received  the  shurp  and  gUltering  coinage  of  Amold'a  brain.     Thii  a 
them,  as  nil  the  raembcra  of  a  new  and  pushing  body  musl  be,  a 
insufferable.     They   formed    theinaelvcs  into   "a   high   Arnold  s 
sought  the  improvemeat  of  their  college  by  esjending  to  its  members tH 
advantage  of  poasesaing  Hugby  friends.     Clough  began  his  lil 
iu  this  strain.      A  flourish  of  trumpets  bad  preceded  his  receplioa  u 
senior  scholar  of  the  year  183G,  and  the  most  brilliant  career  was  expectiii 
of  ]iim.     But  he  soon  submitted  to  the  genius  of  the  place.     Iiuteiio^ 
proselytizing  he  seemed  likely  to  become  a  proselyle.     The  doctrineijj 
J.  H.  Newman  and  the  Tractarian  party  were  then  disturbing  Oxfi 
Clough  came  under  the  influence  of  Ward,  who  was  zealous  i: 
among  tlie  younger  men,  "  ankiug  you  your  opinions  on  every  pooA 
subject  of  this  kind  you  can  enumerate ;  beginning  with  Covent  Gan 
and  Alacreatly,  and  certainly  not  ending  till  you  got  to  the  questiou  ofll 
moral  sense  and  deontology."     Nothing  could  be  more  differe. 
vigorous  simplicity  with  which  Arnold  impressed  upon  his  pupils  hist 
delinite  conclusions  on  intellectual  or  moral  questions.     Clough'i 
sopliy  was  deranged :  multitudes  of  things  about  which  he  thcugbt  ■ 
had  attained  to  certainty,  became  unsettled  ;  and  he  did  nc 
enough  to  regain  a  clear  insight.     Perhaps  this  was  inevitable;  tlie  ll! 
of  his  mind  seems  to  have  inclined  him  to  an  almost  morbid  scrupuli 
ness,  and  to  speculation  without  end.     He  equally  distrusted  his  * 
instincts  and  the  opinions  of  the  world,  while  the  moral  sensitivenalfl 
which  he  was  constitutionally  inclined  had  been  augmented  rather  11 
diminished  by  his  school  hfe.     Other  men  are  able  after  a  time  to  diraiiv   I 
the  insoluble  problems  which  must  suggest  themselves  to  every  tliinking 
mind,  or  at  least  to  entertain  them  only  as  matters  of  inquiry  indepeinisi' 
of  the  real  concerns  of  life.     But  Clough  carried  them  about  witb  toi 
they  formed  the  foreground  and  the  background  to  all  his  pictures  of  i' 
world ;  they  hung  like  a  thick  cloud  over  his  spirit,  and  lay  like  oUlW^ 
upon    the   path  which  he  desired   to   tread.     Thus    the   gr^t  b 
character  which  in  times  of  niore  settled  opinion  woitld  have  rendered  U 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  action  was  neutralized  ;  and  the  genius  irlul 
might  have  been  employed  upon  some  solid  work  of  art,  was  fiill* 
away  and  obscured  by  doubts.      His  own  thoughts  corroded  the  inleW 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  the  best  powers  of  his  nature  were  left'^ 
prey  upon  themselves. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  should  dwell  upon  this  spectacle  of  a 
intellect  ?      Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  answer  this  question  were  il 
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anoiiier  aiiJe  of  Clough'e  chnraclcr  in  which  ive  eee  tiie  real  greatness 
tlie  uiiin.  Hnmpered  ns  he  always  remained  by  the  unsolved  prohleniB 
liifl  world,  he  wfts  yet  content  to  wait  and  trust  though  everything 
und  !iim  seemed  confused  acd  dark.  Such  daily  work  as  came  to 
edid  wilii  all  his  might.  Above  all  things  be  refused  to  acquiesce 
ike-beiieve  reiigiona  and  opinions  of  which  he  liod  discerned  the 
loiiotsa.  In  ihe  midtt  of  doubt  about  Ihe  proper  object  of  life,  he 
iwerred  from  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  duly  to  be  obeyed,  n 
right  and  wrong  which  aliould  not  be  transgressed.  And  diough 
kinds  of  moral  aud  religious  questions  plagued  liia  reason,  he  held  fast 
lie  belief  th.it  truth  immutable  abode  behind  the  clouds,  that  God,  the 
te  of  all  good  things,  was  cognizant  of  what  we  thought  or  did  or  said, 
importance  of  such  a  faith  as  this  will  not  be  undervalued  by  any  one 
Lis  observed  the  want  of  tone  and  mora!  helplessness  to  which  mere 
ticisnt  leads  ;  who  baa,  fur  iaatanco,  compared  the  life  of  Clough  with 
of  Alfred  de  Alusset,  a  far  greater  artist,  and  a  far  less  estimable  man. 
lie  New  Sinai,"  "The  Questioning  Spirit,"  and  the  lines  beginning 
'hsle'er  when  face  to  face  we  see,"  among  CJough's  poems,  show  the 
III  of  these  convictions  in  his  soul.  Stich  bitter  pieces  as  "  The  Latest 
uilopue,"  "  There  is  no  God  the  wicked  saith,"  and  '.'  Easter  Day," 
re  that  his  lack  of  definite  beliefs  did  not  spring  from  want  of  Airaest- 
I  or  thought,  but  that  he  had  passed  beyond  the  standing  point  of 
inion  orthodoxy  without  gaining  ground  sufficiently  sure  to  base  a  new 
fd  upon.  "  He  would  not  make  his  reason  blind,"  ho  could  not  solidify 
prejudices  of  the  mass,  cry  peace  where  there  was  no  peace,  or  dis- 
itiily  acquiesce  in  certain  fonnulns  because  the  world  at  large  expected 
The  [>oem  which  begins  "0  thou  whose  image  in  the  ahrinc  of 
una  spirits  dwells  divine,"  ia  a  sufEcientiy  clear  expression  of  tlie 
nest,  if  sad  and  imdeflned,  faith  which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  gi'sve. 
ii  this  profound  reverence,  this  courage,  this  patience,  this  sincerity, 
I  belief  in  the  unseen,  this  loyalty  to  duly,  which  we  admire  in  Clough, 
i  which  make  the  story  of  his  life  instructive.  We  need  these  qualities 
the  present  day,  whtn  people  are  too  ready  on  the  one  hand  lo  hoot 
"a  (peculation  and  to  stifle  doubt,  while  others  take  a  pride  in  rushing 
aoaiurely  to  negative  conclusions.  The  perplexities  of  Clough's  mind 
tir  hindered  his  activity  that  he  was  precluded  from  achieving  all  the 
Kltmica!  honours  that  were  expected  of  him.  Before  leaving  Rugby 
I  compelition  for  prizes  and  distinctions  had  lost  for  him  the  charm  of 
Tvlty.  His  6UCcefB  at  Dnlliol  sufficed  to  increase  his  reputation,  but  uot 
niniulate  ambition.  He  took  a  second  cla^a  in  tlie  final  examinations, 
i  »IU:i  failing  lo  obtain  a  fellowship  in  his  own  college,  was  elected  fellow 
Oriel  in  18-12.  Among  tutors  and  con  temporaries  his  renown  was 
nt,  far  greater  than  his  actual  achievenients  warranted.  Freshmen 
out  (he  grave  and  siknt  scholar,  deep-voiced,  broad-chested,  with 
lererence,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  proleseors  of  the 
ty  is  itill  wont  to  say  that  no  man  he  has  known  at  Oxford  bore 
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BO  clear  a  nutrk  of  genius  as  Clough.  Persoiiully,  Le  heconie  ilii;  obJHl 
devoted  friendsliip.  The  mixture  uf  pawer  and  tcndemces,  or  Uiougbt  i 
feeling,  of  upriglit  honesty  and  diflideuce,  which  marked  bb  chanel 
drew  men  towards  Iiim.  Ue  proved  eucoessful  ss  a  private  "  ccioeh"  i 
as  a  tutor  in  his  college.  Bui  tliis  lair  state  of  things  was  not  desiinei 
Lst  long.  His  position  as  the  fellow  aud  tutor  of  a  great  ooII^f  broi 
him  neceaearily  into  close  contact  with  many  of  the  priuciplea  about  wl 
be  had  Ecrioua  doubts.  He  waa  expucleJ  to  teach  and  enfor«e  trlirt  ) 
could  at  most  but  half  beliere,  aud  thus  perpetually  found  himself  ii 
lalae  position.  His  own  language  illuatralefl  the  puufulnesa  of  lhi«  Mt 
" If  I  begin  to  think  about  God,'  he  wr 
qucslious,  and  whether  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  answer  them  at  sll^ 
whether  I  should  not  answer  them  in  the  most  diametrically  oppoMte  pi 
port,  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  If  I  am  to  study  tlie  quesdon,  I  ham 
right  to  put  ray  name  to  the  answers  beforehand,  or  to  join  in  the  ad 
a  body,  and  be  to  practical  purposes  one  of  a  body,  who  accept  ti 
answers  of  which  I  propose  to  examine  the  validity." 

Here  is  a  sorry  pass  for  on  eame;3l  and  conscientious  man  who  I 
ugncd  the  Thirtj-uine  Articles,  and  fuids  himself  reputed  bv  iUB  * 
lengues  and  tly;  world  as  one  of  their  paid  champions.  Clough  felt 
hampered  by  his  position  at  Oriel,  tl^t  be  decided,  in  1848,  to  n 
tutorship :  almost  anything,  he  thought,  was  "  houester  than  being  a 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles."  A  few  months  later  he  rcslgntxl  his  l«Ua 
and  cut  himself  adrift  from  Oxford.  By  this  step  he  gained  some  ft 
hut  he  lost  pecimiary  advantages  of  no  sLght  importance,  c 
pations,  and  the  society  of  cultivated  men.  His  fatlier  had  recently  SA 
in  business,  so  tliat  this  sudden  reuimcialion  of  a  lucrative  and  0 
post  made  hia  relations  not  a  little  anxious.  "They  wrote  kindly! 
temperately  on  the  whole,"  he  says,  "made  tlie  most  of  conscientionsi 
but  wcro  alarmed  with  ideas  of  e.\treine  and  extravagiint  views." 
Clough  himself  the  breaking  of  his  fetlors  brought  a  sense  of  ii ' 
relief.  He  spent  the  Eaeter  vacation  of  1848  at  Paris,  aniong  the  si 
scenes  of  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions.  His  luiters  at  that  ■ 
took  a  curiously  Carlylesque  tone,  and  it  ia  clear  that  from  lie  vwii 
activities  around  him  he  caught  a  spark  of  gmnioe  enihustatm.  I 
generous  nature  sympathized  with  eveiy  ejfort  after  freedom;  and 
almost  won  for  himself  the  title  of  socialist,  then  dreaded  with  s.  sup 
Btitious  terror,  by  the  tirades  which  he  delivered  against  "  well-lo-do-i* 
and  " ariBlocracies."  This  spirit  prompted  him  to  write  at  OsM,' 
the  spring  of  1847,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bvtt/  of  Retrenchment  Airiiif  A 
Great  Irish  Famine,  in  which  he  thus  appeals  to  ilie  bIuJcqib  ufd 
university  : — "  0  ye,  bom  to  be  rich,  or,  at  least,  born  not  to  be  pWP 
ye  young  men  of  Oxford,  who  gnllop  your  horses  over  Buliingdon,  »> 
ventilate  your  fopperies  arm-in-arm  op  the  High  Street,  abuse,  if  7** 
will,  to  the  full  tliat  other  pica  of  the  ^irits  or  thoughtlea 
but  let  me  advice  you  to  hesitate  ere  you  venture  the  question,  May  I  * 
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bit  I  like  wilh  my  gwo  7  ere  jou  meddle  witli  mich  edge  tools  na  the 
feet  of  property."  The  poetical  aspect  of  thuse  sympalliies,  iimload  of 
Ik  Jidsclic  or  miiiatory,  was  set  forcii  in  Lis  poem  of  Tho  Bothit — n 
plciuaat  idyll  of  Oxibrd.  reading  parlies,  written  iu  iho  autumn  of  1848. 
Ii  u  ulear  that  a  man  of  geulus,  to  well  provided  wit.ii  doubtful  opinions 
oQjocial,  political,  and  religious  queatious,  was  not  likely  to  keep  quiet 
uij  at  ease  in  the  henroost  of  Oxford,  where  heterodo;des  even  of  tha 
rtimgraiie  and  Boniaaizing  order  were  regarded  witi)  great  horror. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  Clough  accepted  the  headship  of  University 
HiiU,  London.  This  institution  was  but  just  founded,  and  betore  it  came 
inlo  norking  order  fie  had  tima  to  yisit  Home,  and  be  a  witness  of  the 
udDctian  of  Mazzirti's  republic.  Ills  letters  from  £omc  are  full  of 
li^oroua  thought  and  graphic  touches.  It  was  during  his  detention  in 
die  beleaguered  city  that  he  wrote  the  Amours  ds  Vot/aye,  which,  perhaps, 
Duj  be  regarded  as  his  most  finished  poem.  The  autumn  found  him 
aublished  in  Gordon  Square,  at  the  head  of  his  hall,  alone,  and  com- 
pirMively  free.  He  liad  hoped  for  perfect  liberty  of  thought  and  aotiiin; 
bat  this  be  could  uot  find.  In  fact  the  whole  of  liis  life  was  destined  to 
fTDTe  one  perpetual  husthng  against  orthodoxies — at  Oxford  againat  the 
■lliodojty  of  the  English  Church — in  London  against  the  orthodoxy  of 
Icienido.xical  opinions — in  America  agninst  the  ortliodoxy  of  established 
l/nitBrians.  The  social  problems  which  life  in  London  forces  upon  a 
■olitory  man  plagued  him.  lie  could  not  fix  himself  to  money-making 
•i  the  object  of  existence,  and  was  always  restless  as  to  the  utility  of  his 
on  occupations.  To  one  of  his  friends  he  writes,  "  I,  like  you,  have 
JOiBpMl  over  a'  ditch  for  the  fun  of  the  experiment,  and  would  not  be  dis- 
ioeltned  to  be  once  more  again  in  a.  highway,  with  my  brethren  and 

conipaniona.     But  Spailam  nactiis  cs,  hanc  orna Nothing  is  very 

goad  anywhere,  I  am  afraid."  Later  on  he  said  in  the  same  strain,  "  I 
fed  sometimes  as  if  I  must  not  trifle  away  time  in  anything  which  is  not 
>|(ally  a  work  to  some  purpose,  and  that  any  attempt  to  be  happy,  except 
Ml  doing  that,  would  be  a  mere  fiulure,  were  it  apparently  successful.  It 
■omettmes  seems  to  be  said  to  nie  that  I  must  do  this,  or  else  '  from  him 
ttut  hath  not,  shall  bo  taken  away  erea  that  which  he  aeemeth  to  have.' 
There  is  nothing  very  terrible  in  this,  but  I  cannot  get  myself  to  look  at 
■inngtas  mere  means  to  monc^-making ;  and  yet  if  I  do  not,  I  seem  in 
*iM  lense  guilty."  Tlie  dramatic  poem  Dipsyehvs,  written  in  1850, 
■Wi  bow  profoundly  his  whole  mental  constitution  was  divided  and  dis- 
*ncted  by  the  sense  of  unaccomplishtnent  and  misdirected  energies. 
Bune  of  iu  lines  are  polnteil  to  himself — 

Heartily  jou  will  not  tuke  to  anjthingj 
Whstever  happen,  don't  I  bw  j-oo  still 

LivinE  no  Uf«  at  ull  ? 

Mcthinka  I  see  yon 

ThtoDgh  ivcrlnsling  liniboes  of  void  time. 
Twirling  and  twiddling  ineffcc lively, 
i  indetemunstcly  swnying  for  over. 
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Iq  fact  Clough  was  onetif  those  men  wLo  long  for  work,  vhutt 
Bciencea  oppress  them  if  they  rest  a  moment  idle,  but  who  canno 
their  Lands  to  anytliing  which  seems  to  tlienv  wort!i  dning.  Tliej'  ar 
acutely  crilipal  to  put  tbeir  faith  in  llie  systems  thut  Batiafy  other 
too  sorupuloUH  to  let  the  question  go  imaolved,  and  ose  their  Mci^j 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  aims.  A  church  is  the  proper  Bphere  for  thwc  a 
tliat  alone  consecrates  daily  labour  to  spiritual  ends,  and  relitTH 
zenlous  worker  of  importunate  responsibility.  But  the  time  hu 
gone  by  since  any  church  could  satisfy  the  mind  ofeucli  a  man  ta  Clo 
His  painful  sensibility  to  all  the  puzzles  of  the  world  LDcapadlalc^ 
for  useful  labour  even  when  he  most  desired  it. 

Yet  we  must  not  fall  into  a  ouc-sided  view  of  Clougli's  clian 
lie  was  not  a  sour  misanthropist  or  gloomy  dreamer.     Much  humour 
interest  in  many  subjects  are  shown  in  all  his  letters,  aud  tlji!  ta 
which  supported  his  life  were  of  n  high  and  noble  kind,     Of  religic 
Fpeaks  thus, — "  My  own  feeling  does  not  go  along  with    ColeriiJg 
attributing  any  special  virtue  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  History.    '. 
have  happened,  and  have  produced  what  wc  know  have  (rDnsibrtaeil 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  barbarism  of  Gaul  and 
into  Christendoui.     But  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  a  man  may  not  I 
thnt  is  important  in  Christianity  even  if  he  does  not  so  madi  ■ 
that  Jesus  of   Nazai'eth   existed.      And   1   do   not  think   that 
respecting  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  need  give  us  much  ' 
Believing  that  ia  one  way  or  other  the  thing  is  of  God,  we  shall  i 
end  know,  perhaps,  in  what  way,  and  how  far  it  wna  so.     Trust  in  I 
justice  and  love,  and  belief  in  his  commands  as  written 
stand  untihakcn,  tliough  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  or  even  St 
wore  to  fail. 

"  The  thing  which  men  must  work  at  will  not  be  critical  qi 
about  the  Scriptures,  but  philosopliical  problems  of  grace,  Mid  fiw 
and  of  redemption  as  an  idea,  not  as  an  historical  eveut.     What  M 
meaning  of  '  Atonement  by  a  Crucified  Saviour  ? '     Uow  uuuiy  of 
Evangelicals  can  answer  that  ?  " 

And  of  his  theory  of  life  we  hear, — "  Aa  for  the  objects  of  lUa,  1h 
knows  I  they  differ  with  one's  opportunities.       (a.)  Work  for 
political,  mechanical,  or  as  it  may  bu.    (6.)  Personal  relatioua,    (c.)  Hi 
books,  pictures,  muric,  etc.     (rf.)  Living  in  otic'n  shell.     'Tbtiyt' 
who  only  stand  and  wait.'  "     There  is  nothing  funciful  or  tririal 
in  either  of  these  creeds.     InsufEdent  na  tliey  mny  l>e  to 
us  they  may  be  from  supplying  a  man  less  powerful  than  Chitigh 
Clergy  to  bailie  in  the  world,  they  reveal  to  us  the  [uitivuce  oft 
philosophic  iniud.     "If  ten  die  and  come  to  nothing,"  ba  remnk* 
doca  not  tlierefure  fallow  that  ViCv  and  gouduem  will  ocsuo  Id  be  id  ' 
and  earth."     In  tliis  nirgntive  stoicism  of  a  mau  doirsuded  of  ; 
cr«cds  and  unwilling  to  rdapso  Into  sdfiidi  iudifToruoe  tbera  iM  m 
^hich  moves  aduiTation  cvim  i&otii  th&a  pity  to  tfao  uaiM 
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Poiterrity  Hall  having  proved  a  failure  as  fnr  na  Clotigli  waa  concerned, 
Ik  Kt  ont  in  1852  to  try  liis  fortmies  Jo  tlie  New  World.  What  it  coat 
him  10  icare  England  may  easily  be  gueascil  and  ij  pathetically  expreSBed 
in  lie  following  stanzas  of  a  poem  written  on  tbe  voyage  ; — 

Come  back  ;  como  back  i  and  ivbitbor  bock  or  nhy  ? 

To  £tD  qnenched  hopes,  forsukcn  schemes  lo  trj  j  i 

Walk  the  old  fields  i  pace  Ihc  familiar  rtrect ;         _  I 

Dreiun  with  Ihc  idlcra,  with  ibe  bards  compctt. 

Como  back,  come  hntk.  i 

Cons  back  ;  conic  back  ;  and  whithec  and  for  what  ? 
To  fioj^r  idly  some  old  Qordian  knot. 
Unskilled  to  snadcr,  and  too  weuk  Co  ctcaie. 
And  with  mnch  toil  stlain  to  hidf  believe. 

Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back  ;  come  back  ;  yea,  back  indeed  do  go 
Sighs  panting  Chick,  and  tears  that  want  to  Sow  ; 
Ftind  Qnttcring  hopes  apraise  their  aaelcss  wings. 
And  iviabos  idly  stnigglo  in  the  Btiings,  ■ 

Come  bock,  como  hack. 

We  was  even  pain  in  relinquishing  hia  old  perplexities,  or  rather  in 
ifijing  them  away  with  him  to  new  and  lesa  congenial  Bcenea.  Yet  even 
iwgh  had  reasons  ia  the  history  of  his  ov/n  family,  in  hia  political 
iDpithies,  and  in  the  friendship  whii^h  he  had  formed  for  Smerson,  to 
il  I«ES  doubtful  about  the  advantages  of  expatriation  than  many  were 
^D  (eek  their  fortunes  in  the  eolonicB.  He  travelled  with  Thackeray, 
i  won  found  himself  in  the  society  of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Channing, 
i»dore  Parker,  Dana,  Lowell,  and  others.  The  Bolhie,  which  suited 
Kerican  tastes,  had  gained  for  him  a  poet's  reputation ;  and  hia  sound 
lohrsbip  secured  him  the  certainty  of  work.  After  settling  at  Cam- 
dge  with  the  intention  of  making  "  pupillizing  and  writing  "  his  vocation, 
iru  forthwith  engaged  in  teaching  Greek  to  an  American  youth  of 
«it*en  years  of  age,  and  eix  feet  one  in  height,  and  in  preparing  for  the 
n  a  revised  edition  of  Dryden's  Piutnrch.  But  he  found  it  languid 
tt.  The  novelty  of  American  life  wore  off;  the  tyranny  of  iixed 
aiona  made  itself  ftlt  even  in  the  United  States,  and  Cloiigh  was  glad 
mgh  to  hear  of  a  place  in  the  Privy  Council  Office  having  been  pro- 
«d  for  him  by  friends.  He  returned  to  England  in  1853,  from  which 
e,  till  his  death  in  1861,  he  led  a  uniform,  hardworking,  uneventful 
.  In  1854  he  married,  and  subsequenlly  had  two  children,  to  whom 
•M  most  devotedly  attached.  The  nature  of  his  employment  was  on 
whole  saliafactory.  "  I  am  going  on  here,  working  in  the  office  in  the 
iinary  routine,  which,  however,  after  years  of  great  tuition,  is  renily  a 
7  great  relief.  All  education  is  in  England,  and  I  think  in  America, 
mijed  up  with  religious  matters,  that  it  is  a  great  difficulty."  Another 
le  he  says,  in  something  of  hia  old  spirit,  "Well,  I  go  on  in  the  office — • 
fT9M  nihil  agendo — very  operose,  and  very  nihil,  too."  At  the  same 
Be  the  society  of  eminent  men,  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  and  others,  whose 
JtOL  m.—so.  82.  21. 
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friendahip  he  formed  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  the  pretty  regnltf 
oorreapondence  vhich  he  kept  up  with  his  American  acquaintanoes,  hutUvelj 
interest  in  home  and  foreign  politics,  and  the  reading  of  current  literston^ 
supplied  his  life  wirh  numerous  and  pleasant  sources  of  occupation.  Hii 
work  was  unintermitting  in  its  energy.  The  condition  of  the  educatiooil 
department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office  at  the  time  when  his  sssistinoe 
was  required,  enabled  him  to  exercise  those  administrative  powers  which 
he  possessed  so  largely,  and  which  had  been  so  long  dormant.  He  infiued 
new  life  into  the  system.  Nor  was  he  content  with  his  o£^ial  labours, 
but  continued  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  conducting  for  Miss  Nightingale 
the  business  connected  with  her  Crimean  expedition.  Two  years  before 
his  death  his  health  began  to  waver.  He  visited  Greece  and  Constanti- 
nople in  the  April  of  18G1,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  travelled  in 
the  Pyrenees.  During  these  journeys  he  was  alone ;  but  in  that  summer 
Mrs.  Clough  joined  him.  They  went  together  across  the  Alps  to  Florence, 
where  his  health  gave  way  entirely  beneath  the  attack  of  a  malarioai 
fever.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  in  his  forty-third  year,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  just  outside  the  Porta  k  Pinti.  He 
lies  not  far  from  the  graves  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  of  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning,  and  of  Theodore  Parker,  upon  the  slope  beneath  the  cjprea 
trees  within  view  of  <'  quiet  pleasant  Fiesolc,*'  a  spot  second  only  ii^ 
beauty  and  interest  to  Shelley^s  grave  beneath  the  walls  of  Bome. 

Wo  cannot  do  better  tlian  echo  the  words  of  one  of  his  bi(^raphei^ 
who  says,  *'  This  truly  was  a  life  of  much  performance,  yet  of  mora 
promise."  During  his  two  and  forty  years  Clough  did  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  average  man ;  and  none  could  have  cavilled 
at  the  results  of  his  life  had  it  not  been  palpable  fjx>m  first  to  last  that 
Clough  was  far  above  the  ordinary  height  of  men.  Thi9  to  those  who 
knew  him,  was  stamped  on  his  face  and  form,  on  his  actions^  and  on  hit 
expressed  opinions,  and  we  who  only  judge  of  him  by  poems  and  remiin^ 
may  find  it  legible  upon  his  written  words. 

Afler  writmg  many  pieces  in  the  Rugby  Magazine^  Clough  begau  his 
career  as  a  poet  at  Oxford  by  the  publication  of  a  little  volume  of  fbgiUfO 
pieces  called  Ambarvalia.  He  and  his  friend  Burbidge  brought  it  oat 
conjointly  in  1848.  Shortly  afler  this  he  wrote  and  printed  Th/6  Bo^^ 
of  Tober  na  Vuolich ;  at  Home,  in  1849,  he  composed  the  Amwr*  ^ 
Voyage^  which  were,  however,  not  given  to  the  world  till  X858.  In  ^* 
following  year  he  wrote  Dipsychus  and  Easter  Day^  the  former  at  Venice» 
the  latter  at  Naples.  Thus  all  his  principal  poems  were  written  befon 
1851,  and  all  were  localized, — Scotland,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Napl«» 
supplying  the  scenery  of  his  four  chief  works.  Afler  1850,  his  geni"* 
seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep^  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  of  his  death 
that  it.  reappeared  again  in  a  wholly  different  kind  of  composition.  U^ 
ifagniOf  or  Talcs  pa  Boards  consists  of  thre^  stories  sap{n«ed  to  hsn  1>^ 
tol4  Qik  suecessiv^  night*  by  fellow-tr^veUers  }f\  an  ianen^^  t^^^* 
Vm  W«  ^i^M»a  VI  tb»  itjpta  €^  Qcal^bcb  with  wm  a^eotwtiM  ^  Cn>^^ 
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p«io  pkinneu,  bni  mora  or  delioncy  tliim  the  poet  of  the  borough  fver 

iuntd.     Tliwc  uIm  have  been  regarded   by  soma  crilion  as  a  liiHiug-off 

bm  Clough's  earlier  productioos  and  an  indication  of  Tailing  itreiigth  i 

glkn  will  aee  in  them  the  rCBUrrection  of  a  true  poetic  gi-nius  in  a  new 

Ml  kfllliiier  direction.     As  legattla  expression,  concentnition,  niid  vigour 

w  dtBcription,  Tht  CIrrgi/man's  TaU  is  superior  to  any  of  Clougli'a  oiher 

«oib.     We  do  not  trace  in   it  iha  pninful   intensity  of  Emttr  Day, 

but  tbe  «ubjecC  is  one  that  etiliata  the  broadest  human  aynipiithies,  and 

iaa  not  appeal  inertly  to  a  pusiing  phase  in  lome  distempered  soiila. 

MariMoi/tto  might,  in  oar  opinion,  be  compared  to  the  fresh  growth  of 

jDung  and  vigorous  tJioots,  which  a  treo  puts  foi  tli  when  it  has  been  relieved 

«f  withered  or  decaying  branche*.     The  speculations  out  of  n'hich  Dipsi/- 

(iw,  Easier  Day,  and  Antowa  dt  Voyage  were  woven,  interrupted  the 

Ifilihy  derelopment  of  Clough's  genioa.     It  was  only  when  he  absolutely 

i^ndoned  them,  and  directed  hia  poetic  powers  to  aubjaota  outside  him.' 

wH,  nnd  capable  of  true  artistic  tt'entment,  that  he  won  a  place  among  the 

|Ktiof  ihe  world.     Death  put  a  stop  to  tlie  further  expansion  of  a  mind 

>iiicli  elioH-ed   tio   fair  n  promise  of  nobler  and  mora  enduring  fruit, 

i  ■in*  our   attention   upoa   tlie   poems  which  survive,  we  notice  that 

;ira  principnl  defect  hvy  in  tho  power  of  expression.     He  did  not 

Miiguage  with  any  facility,  so  that  )iia  words  barely  and  unattractively 

ii>-'  thoughts  of  great  fertility  and  beauty.     Even  in  his  c.orrespoudence 

i'  appareRt.     A  certuin  meagrcness  and  awkwardness  of  apuech  seema 

I  iiitul  to  his  style.     In  spile  of  this  defect,  however,  which  ought  to 

■  ••ii  rerolted  in  eslreuie  concentration,  be  was  frequently  diffuse.     It 

I  (lines  seemed  as  if  he  had  a  thought  he  could  not  seize,  and  wandered 

■;nd  it  in  a  haze  of  barren  words.     Pages  of  Dipsychm  will  illuntrate 

-  criiiciMU ;  they  are  tedious  from  their  length  nnd  ambiguity,  and  want 

rriamcnt.     On  the  other  hand,  whenever  Clough  felt  intensely,  and 

pi-d  a  simple  thought  with  mastery,  his  words  are  few,  and  fall  like 

'.mer-Hlrokes.     Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  iu  ilB  naked  force  than 

^poMBge  from  Easter  Dny  : — 

What  if  Iha  women,  ere  the  diiwn  wM  prpy. 
Saw  one  or  more  great  nngelg,  m  tliey  hit, 

t  (Angela,  or  Him  himeelf)  7     Yet  neitbei;  ibece,  nor  tben. 

Iter  aftemHrds,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  nit, 
niilli  He  oppcared  to  Peter  or  the  Tea  : 
Nor,  mvo  in  thanderoas  terror,  to  blind  Ssnl  ; 
Bwe  in  an  oftrr-Oospel  Hiut  l«tc  Creed, 
Ha  is  net  riKn,  indeed, — < 
Cluriit  is  not  ciwQ  I 
Tords  oeed  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  these  lines.     Eaiter  Day  is 
te  Clouah'a  other  poems  what  The  Odt  on  the  Intimalions  of  Iiamartality 
it  t6  ^Yords worth's  volumes.     It  expresses  with  admirable  concentration 
which  he  Itlt  when  he  conipared  the  promisee  of  Christianity 
giQlt  and  uii«ery  of  men ;  the  bitterness  that  6llei1  his  son!  when 
OQ  ^  diiappoiutmeat  of  long- cherished  hopc^,  tlie  dench  of 
21-» 
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ancient  creeds,  and  the  necessity  of  walking,  unenlightened  from  above^ 
in  a  dark)  wicked  world.  It  is  a  cry  of  want  and  pain  wrung  from  the 
Boul  of  one  to  whom  belief  is  vital,  but  whom  reason  and  reflection  force 
to  leave  the  trodden  pathways  of  religious  faith.  Its  tone  of  defiant  bitter* 
ness  is  very  characteristic  of  Clough.  He  was  not  wont,  like  Alfred  de 
Musset,  to  pour  out  his  anguish  in  eloquent  apostrophes  to  the  crucifix  of 
happier  and  humbler  creeds ;  he  did  not  indulge  in  pathetic  remmiscencei; 
but  he  fixed  his  mind  upon  the  realities  of  present  experience,  whetha 
hard  or  soothing.     By  the  side  of  despair,  such  as  this, — 

Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaTod  : 

Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven's  wide  cope 

We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  most  hope. 
And  most  beliefless,  that  had  most  beUered, 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 

As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just,— 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One  too  ! 

It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true— 

Christ  is  not  risen  ! 

he  could  set  these  milder  meditations  : — 

Sit  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 

Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly  look  around. 

Whate*er  befell. 

Earth  is  not  hell ; 
Now  too,  as  when  it  first  began. 
Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 
Eor  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heaven's  high  cope, 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence  hope. 
Uopo  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief ; 
Or  at  the  least,  faith  unbelief. 
Though  dead,  not  dead  ; 
Not  gone,  though  fled  ; 
Not  lost,  though  vanished. 
In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed, 
Ue  is  yet  risen  indeed ; 

Christ  is  yet  risen. 

If  wc  seek  to  afilliate  Clough  to  his  legitimate  predecessors  in  English 
literature,  we  shall  find  that  he  descends  lineally  from  Wordsworth.  Tbe 
two  poets  were  alike  strong  in  their  friendships,  genial  in  their  daily  lilfl» 
yet  bitter  and  unsparing  of  their  scorn  where  vice  or  folly  called  for  hatred 
and  contempt.  They  both  belonged  to  that  breed  of  plain  livers  and  hig^i 
thinkers,  lovers  and  observers  of  nature  in  all  her  moods,  philoeophicrf 
thinkers  and  liberal  politicians,  who  form  the  flower  of  English  literal^ 
men.  How  deeply  Clough  sympathized  with  the  beauties  of  nature  ma/ 
be  seen  in  his  poem  of  the  Bothie.  It  is  written  in  loose  hexameters  not 
very  difierent  in  their  jingling  measure  from  a  kind  of  prose.  This  undres« 
suited  dough's  style,  and  enabled  him  to  express  himself  with  force  and 
freedom.  The  poem  is  an  Oxford  idyll,  showing  how  men  live  togcthcr> 
walk  and  talk  and  dance  and  fall  in  love  when  they  assemble  in  a  sunun^ 
long  vacatioa  among  highland  ]&kea.    The  simple  love  story  which  relieve* 
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e  prelendfl  to  more  of 
Eompleteness  ;  it  consists  of  lotlevs  from  Itome,  Florence,  and  elae- 
n-rttten  to  their  several  friends  by  an  EngliBh  girl  and  a  self-ana- 
ilngliBhnian,  wlio  fa5l  in  lore  with  each  other.  Accidenta  of  travel- 
aratc  them,  and  we  never  know  the  end  of  their  story.  The  elegiacs 
poem  fiiintly  recall  Goethe's  Roman  elegies:  the  licxametera  are 
se  of  the  Bothie.  Dipsi/chus,  aa  its  name  implies,  is  the  story  of 
with  a  double  soul — or  rather  ivith  two  voicea  in  his  soul  ;  one 
Eg  him  to  seek  the  ^orld  and  action  and  indulge  hia  instincts,  (he 
ading  liim  awde  to  meditation  and  the  purity  of  a  secluded  life.  It 
old  contest  bctwuen  flesh  and  spirit,  real  and  ideal,  action  and 
^  the  vforld  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,  viewed  through  the  peculiar 
(efCIough's  perturbations  at  the  time  when  he  composed  it.  How 
i  owea  to  Faust  in  conception  and  execution  we  need  not  inquire. 
luious  example  of  the  powerlessness  to  take  any  course,  the  wire- 
lubllety,  the  bigh  mora!  tone,  and  the  mixed  motives  of  modern 
im.  One  or  two  passages  in  this  poem  reveal  a  greater  fluency 
Mge  than  is  common  with  Clough.  We  wiU  conclude  our  notice 
e  of  these  : — 


r 


O  happy  boors  1 
ample  for  long  days 
Of  what  tmpatieat  tongues  call  wrctchctlncEa  I 
O  beaotifnl  beneath  the  magic  mooa 
To  walk  Iho  watery  way  of  palacra  1 
O  beantifnl,  o'crvaultcd  «ith  geinmed  blae, 
This  spacioos  court,  with  colour  and  ^th  gola. 
With  cupolas  and  pinoaclcs,  and  points. 
And  crosses  multiplex,  and  tips  and  bails 
Wherewith  the  bright  stars  mireproving  mix, 
(Nor  scom  by  hasty  eyes  to  lie  confosedji 
Fantastically  perfect  this  low  pile 
Of  Oriental  glory  ;  these  long  ranges 
Of  classic  chiselUog.  this  gay  flickering  crowd, 
And  the  calm  campanile.    Beautiful  I 
O  beaotifnl  t  and  (hat  seemed  more  profound, 
This  morning  by  the  pillar  when  I  sat 
Under  the  great  arcade  at  the  review. 
And  took,  and  hold,  and  ordered  on  my  brain 
The  faces  and  the  voices,  and  the  whole  maes 
0'  the  motley  facts  of  existence  flowing  by  1 

0  perfect  if  'twere  all  1     But  it  is  not  ■, 
Hints  haunt  me  crer  of  a  mora  beyond  ; 

1  am  rebuked  by  a  sense  of  the  incomplete. 
Of  a  completion  over  soon  assumed, 

Of  adding  np  too  soon.    What  wc  call  sin, 
I  could  believe  a  painrul  opening  out 
Of  paths  for  ampler  virtue.    The  bare  field 
Scant  with  lean  cars  of  harvest,  bag  hod  laockcil 
The  vcxt  laborioos  farmer  j  came  at  length 
The  deep  plough  io  the  loiy  undersoil 
Down-iiriviiig  i  with  a  ciy  EartU's  libres  crack. 
And  ■  few  months,  and  lo  I  the  golden  leas. 
And  Autumn')  crowded  stiocks  and  loaded  wami. 


"ANY  news  Irom  India  r  " 

"  Only  another  row."  • 

"  What  about  ?    A  woman  in  the  case  ?  " 

"  Not  this  time  :  something  about  oilman's  stores  and  mutton." 

Such,  with  incidental  variations,  is  too  often  the  style  of  conn 
heard  after  the  arrival  of  an  Indian  mail.     The  great  sensation 
month  is  some  new  "  scandal."     The  Indian  journals  indeed  are 
without  an  excitement  of  an  intensely  personal  character.     Som 
reputation  is  being  tried  in  the  balance.      As  soon  as  the  countrj 
to  be  convulsed  with  war,  the  conflicts  of  peace  commence.     A 
cantonment,  or  a  bustling  hill  station,  may  be  the  scene  of  strife 
contention  may  be  purely    among  the  men  ;  or  a   woman,  if  i 
cavsa  teterrima  belli,  may  be  mixed  up  with  it,  and  "  more  emb 
nfTray."     In  some  cases,  perhaps,  there  may  be  grave  infractions 
moral    law;    but    in   others   the   story   is   encrusted   with   the 
personalities,  which,  however  exciting  they  may    be  on   the  s] 
•regarded  at  a  distance  simply  with  contempt;  and  the  pity  of  it 
often  great  and  honourable  names  are  associated  with  these  sm 
discreditable  *^  scandals."     The  general  inference  then  is,   that  1 
something  in  an  Indian  sun  that  "  breeds  maggots,"  not  only  ii 
dogs,"  but  also  in  "  live  lions."    A  distinguished  general,  who  is  si 
to  know  as    much  at  least  of  the   theory  of  war  as  any  man 
British    army,  and  who  is  said  to  bo  equally  sagacious  in  ecu 
Euddenly   paraded   before   the   public  in   connection  with  an  ui 
dispute  with  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.      It  would   be   foreign 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  last  ^'  scandal,"  even  if  t 
that  ic  was,  at   the   date  of  our  last   advices   from   India,   still 
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^lll]!  prewntly  speak  in  detail — but  tliere  are  olhera  the  tendency  of  which 
t  toivurds  the  raaioteiiatice  of  eound  muralLty.  Foremast  among  these  is 
liefiet  that  there  can  be  no  secreay;  nothinfr  enn  be  done  in  the  dnrk- 
CK,  The  EnglidhmRti  tn  Indis  is  a  marked  raan.  He  IB  never  lost  in  s 
tvwi.  All  hia  habila  and  ways  of  life  are  well  known.  He  cannot  go 
liibw  and  thither  wiihimt  being  walched.  Privacy  ia  impossible  to  liim. 
ileiallj  and  figuralivelf,  he  lives  with  Lia  doors  and  wiodows  opeo 
anrda  every  point  of  tlie  com]>a!s.  Hia  countrymen  are  able  to  take 
il  exact  measure.  He  cannot  lead  a,  disreputable  life  and  bear  a  respect- 
ble  cbaraclcT.  There  is  no  Biich  thing  as  "  keeping  up  nppearancea." 
n  England  you  may  live  nest  door  to  a  man,  or  even  lodge  in  the  same 
Duac  with  liim,  and  yet  taka  no  account  of  his  rnrae,  much  less  of  Iiis 
wage.  In  our  large  towns,  we  are  mostly  too  busy  to  conctm  ourselves 
boat  tbe  afiaira  of  o«r  neighbours ;  the  multitude  of  those  neighbours 
I  d!*liacttng ;  and  individual  recognitions,  except  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
he  impossible.  Mr.  Brown  in  Belgravia  may  be  "  Mr.  Jones"  in  St.  John's 
Tood  i  yet  no  account  may  be  taken  of  Jila  duality.  Nay,  even  noble 
Kit  may  slip  their  peerages  in  the  "  shady  groves  of  the  Evangelist,"  nad 
Hng  no  ecandal  upon  iheir  names.  But  in  India,  our  countrymen  for 
ttnmt  part  live  in  a  sTatE  of  aocieiy  resembling  that  which  eTists,  not 
i  fe  Urge  town,  but  in  a  sinall  village  at  home.  And  in  our  small  village! 
gudola  abound,  although  tbey  8i:ldom  obtain  more  than  a  limited  locat 
etoricty.  Even  in  the  case  of  such  residence,  in  the  miJst  of  small  rural 
Doeiies,  men  prone  to  irregularity  of  life  may  "  run  up  to  London  on 
nuinesa,"  and  commit  mauiluld  tram^gressiona  without  any  one  of  their 
Wglibours,  or  even  the  meiiibers  of  their  own  household,  knowing  anything 
ibonC  it.  But  in  India  a  man  can  do  nothing  "  on  the  sly.''  Even  the' 
4*c»  where  he  dines  ia  matter  of  notoriety.  Ha  lives,  as  It  were,  in  a 
[fe«-h(iu»e,  surrounded  by  servanls,  who  tbilow  bim  everywhere.  More- 
ytr,  he  is  generally  tied  down  lo  a  parlicular  locality  by  offici«l  or  othef 
Uigi^ements.      He  cannot  play  the  truant  if  lie  would. 

There  are  belter — by  which  we  mean  more  honourable — reasons  tliail 
llii>  "haiurd  of  concealment"  for  not  "  tempting  the  illicit  rove."  Wa 
Iw  dieted  to  think  that  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  is  less  frequeutljf 
rioUted  in  India  than  in  England,  chiefly  because  buhband  and  wlfi;  are 
"ibrown  upon  each  other"  more,  are  more  mutually  depi-ndcnt,  in  the 
fcrner  country  than  in  the  latter.  This  sense  of  reciprocal  reliance, 
dwbtieM,  riveta  the  chains  of  conjugal  love  and  fidelity.  Neither  men 
fior  iromen  have  the  same  external  leaourcea,  the  same  means  of  obtaining 
ttritenient  and  variety  abroad,  as  in  European  countries  ;  and,  therefore, 
tlwj  are  the  more  ready  to  reconcile  tlicmselvea  to  the  dulnesa  and  mono- 
l«ti/  of  borne,  to  take  interest  in  small  things,  and  to  cultivate  the 
JwiMtic  churitiea.  Thtre  is,  indeed,  no  state  of  society  in  the  world  in 
*hich  the  bli^asing  of  a  good  wife  is  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  it 
Uunong  Englishmen  in  India. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  band,  that  there  are  lome 
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adverse  circumstances  which  may  tend  in  some  measure  to  counterhalancs 
these  advantages.     It  is  true  that  women  marry  very  young  in  India,  and 
that  marriages  are  formed  afler  very  short  acquaintance  and  with  yeij 
slight  mutual  knowledge  of  character.     A  morning  call  or  two,  a  little 
conversation  at  the  band,  a  dianer-party,  a  ball,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  what  is  irreverently  called  the  ''  marriage  market"  io 
India  is  not  supplied  with  produce  of  the  best  kind  ;  that  at  an  early  age 
girls  are  deprived  of  parental  care,  are  imperfectly  educated  in  EaglaDd, 
under  the  supervision  of  strangers,  and  return,  whilst  yet  in  their  teeue, 
to  the  care  of  parents  in  India  of  whom  they  know  little  or  nothing.    Bat 
this  evil  has  been  in  recent  years  very  much  modified  by  the  extension  of 
steam  communication  and  by  the  more  liberal  character  of  the  furloogh 
r^ulations.     In  old  times,  a  child  was  often  sent  to  England,  and  ten  or 
twelve  years  aflerwards  returned  a  grown  woman  to  a  father  and  a  mother 
whom  during  all  that  time  slie  had  never  seen.     But,  in  these  dajs,  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  separation  of  this  kind  endures  during  many  yeaa 
The  separation  is  of  another  kind, — the  separation  of  husband  and  wife 
And  this  is  another  of  the  deteriorating  circumstances  to  which  we  hare 
referred.     The  domestic  *'  scandals,"  of  which,  unhappily,  we  have  to» 
many  instances  on  the  records  of  the  divorce  court,  are  mostly  the  growth 
of  these  enforced  separations.     The  wife  goes  home  to  see  her  children 
or  to  recruit  her  health  ;  and  either  on  the  voyage  to  England  or  doriog 
her  residence  there   may  be   exposed   to   grievous*    temptation.     Thia^ 
doubtless,  is  a  peculiarity  of  Indian  life,  though  the  mischief  occurs  oat 
of  India.     There  is  something,  however,  of  the  same  kind  in  the  countij 
itself.   ''  Scandals ''  do  arise,  at  the  hill  stations,  where  women  tempoririij 
separated   from  their  husbands — "grass  widows  "—enjoy  themselves  in   \ 
the  invigorating  mountain  air  whilst  their  husbands  are  toiling  on  the  plaiofc   , 
They  are  exposed  to  the  flatteries  and  seductions  of  idle  men,  who  hare 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  others  and  to  amuse 
themselves.     It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  some  shipwrecb  o^ 
domestic  happiness.     But  domestic  happiness  is  wrecked  at  times  in  ^ 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.     We  do  not  claim  for  Anglo-Indian  society 
any  immunity  from  those  stains  and   blots  which    deface  social  \i^  ^ 
Europe ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  as  a  whole,  the  morality  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  East  is  substantially  on  a  higher  scale  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  men  are  less  easily  found  out. 

Why  then  do  we  hear  so  much  of  these  Indian  scandals?  The  question 
almost  answers  itself.  De  non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  ^ 
ratio.  In  England  a  vast  deal  exists  that  does  not  appear.  In  Indi^ 
everything  that  exists  in  the  lives  of  English  residents  does  appear,  and 
with  an  ostentatious  appearance.  We  hear  of  more  "  scandals  "  in  Indi* 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  European  society,  but  it  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  that  more  scandalous  things  are  done.  The  magnitude  of  the 
evil  consists  mainly  in  our  hearing  of  it.  That  which  excites  much  interest 
in  India,  would  excite  little  or  none  in  England.     Petty  personal  matters 
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9  in  a  country  ivhere,  in  timea  of  peace,  tlicre  are  no  great 
1  to  dwnrf  llieiH.  An  Int!ian  nevfBpiiptT,  day  aficr  day,  or  week 
tirwk,  duTOles  whole  pagea  lo  n.  Mhow  scandal  or  a  Simla))  scandal  ; 
ils  readers  find  ihe  record  cf  tlu'ae  personal  conliictn  very  entertaining 
ler.  la  dull  timi?s  eucIi  incidenta  as  tht^se  ai'e  god-sends  to  hungry 
■dbUsIs.  It  is  very  much  the  same  all  over  the  journalising  world, 
ing  the  pnat  month  our  own  pnpora  have  been  dealing  largely  in 
uidals,"  which  at  a  busier  Benson  of  the  year  would  necessarily  have 

I  overluid  by  more  important  intelligence.  To  the  question,  "  Why 
pre  Lear  so  much  of  these  election  BcandnlaT"  we  might  answer, 
iciiuse  we  hear  of  them."  Whether  it  be  a  matter  of  buying  votea  or 
Kg  mutton,  it  is  ail  the  same.     We  should  have  heard  little  or  nothing 

II  these  minute  details  of  bribery  and  corruption,  if  the  coniniitteea  of 
iligalion  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  liad  been  sitting  at  the 
!  time.  But  in  the  long  vacation  we  are  glad  of  such  little  excite* 
ts.  They  are  lo  us  yery  much  what  the  acnndala  of  which  we  are 
,ag  are  to  the  Anglo-Indian  community  in  times  of  peace,  Election 
dais  are  large  matters  in  proportion  to  those  which  obtain  such  painful 
linence  in  India ;  but  bo  is  the  community  that  takes  account  of  them 
ge  community  in  proportion  to  that  which  gloats  over  the  personal 
intions  of  Simlah  or  Mhow.  Except  in  times  of  war  or  revolution, 
rent  questions  rise  up  in  India  to  interest  the  great  mass  of  the  Aaglo- 
in  community.  Of  course  there  are  great  questions — perhaps,  the 
test  in  tlie  world— continually  pressing  forward  for  solution ;  but 
d|L  they  are  deeply  interesting  to  u  few  thinking  mindj,  to  the  majority 
L^nntrymon  in  India  they  are  essentially  dull.  Who  doubts  that 
Kt  of  ten  readers  of  on  Indian  newspaper,  seeing  in  contiguous 
Ep  "  The  Simlah  Scandal "  and  the  "  Eamine  in  Orissa,"  inconti* 
ly  address  themselves  first  lo  all  the  details  of  the  former? 

it  comes  to  this,  that  the  conditions  of  Anglo-Indian  society  render  it 
tMry  that  the  petty  personal  conflicts,  from  ivhalever  source  ihcy 
nbich  for  convenience  we  designate  by  the  generic  namo  of 
"  should  obtain  extraordinary  promtnoncc  in  India.  It  may  be 
of  love  or  an  aflair  of  money ;  but  when  it  may  be  fairly 
d  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  readers  of  a  newspaper  know 
nliing  about  the  partii'S  concerned  in  the  case,  it  is,  of  cotirsc, 
lialied  with  minuteness  of  detail.  In  England  not  a  thousandth — 
1  thousandth  part  of  the  readers  of  n  neivapapcr  know 
I  aaytbing  about  any  particular  "  case  "  reported  in  its  columns. 
'  s  are  disposed  of  by  the  judge  ordinary  in  the 
bof  a  day,  and  the  whole  arc  reported,  except  on  very  speciul 
,  in  hiilf-a-eolumn  of  our  daily  papers  ;  and,  perhaps,  among 
I  an  "  Indian  case,"  which  would  have  afforded  column  after 
Btrf  Miiantion  matter  to  an  Indian  journal,  if  it  had  been  investi- 
e  of  the  presidential  high  ciiitrts.  We  have,  at  times,  too,  oiu; 
"sCBsdals,"  in  regiments  stationed  nt  honia  ;  but,  except  in  rare 
21—5 
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instances,  as  for  example  that  of  the  famous  '*  black  bottle  **  affiur,  tk 
intereftt  which  thej  excite  is  very  limited,  and,  therefore,  the  spaoe 
devoted  to  them  in  our  journals  is  the  same.  Now,  all  this  is  Teiy 
intelligible ;  but  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  it,  is  it  sufficient  to 
account  wholly  for  the  appjircnt  frequency  of  these  Indian  "scandals;" 
or  are  there  other  conditions  of  Anglo-Indian  society  affecting  not  merdj 
the  apparent,  but  also  the  existent  7  We  cannot  answer  this  questwa 
altogether  in  the  negative.  We  believe  that  the  comparative  freqnenef 
of  these  Indian  scandals  has  been  very  much  exaggerated,  because  th^ 
hare  been  obtruded  more  prominently  upon  public  notice  ;  but  we  do 
not  deny  that  the  comparison  is,  to  some  extent,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
India.  There  are  circumstances,  doubtless,  which  favour  the  growth  rf 
the  evil  in  that  country.  It  remains  then  for  us  to  consider  what 
they  are. 

The  "  scandals "  of  which  we  write  are  mostly  military  "  scandids,*' 
and  they  are  developed  in  time  of  peace.  When  India  is  convulsed  with 
war,  foreign  or  domestic,  we  seldom  hear  anything  of  these  things,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they  do  not  exist.  When  men  have  a  comiDOB 
enemy  to  face,  they  are  little  minded  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  Thef 
have  too  much  to  do  and  too  much  to  think  of,  to  vex  themselves  or  otberf 
about  trifles.  Moreover,  a  feeling  of  comradeship  is  engendered  by  the 
sense  of  a  common  danger,  and  the  quest  of  a  common  object ;  pettf 
animosities  and  irritations  subside  under  the  excitement  of  strenQOOi 
action ;  men  are  knit  to  each  other  in  bonds  of  brotherhood  at  sndi  i 
time,  and  know  none  but  honourable  rivalries.  But  in  the  dreuj 
stagnation  of  cantonment-life  in  India,  our  officers  have  too  much  time 
ujjon  their  hands.  If  idleness  be  not  the  mother  of  all  the  vices,  she  ii 
assuredly  'the  mother  of  strife.  But  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  plenty  rf 
idleness  in  our  English  garrison  towns.  Doubtless,  and  our  English  gani* 
son  towns  are  sometimes  hotbeds  of  scandal.  But  there  are  many 
circumstances  which  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  far-niente  in  England. 
The  climate  of  India  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  compels  inaction. 
Military  life,  in  time  of  peace,  at  home  may  not  be  burdened  with  veiy 
heavy  duties ;  but  there  is  much  more  social  occupation  than  in  the  East 
Existence  may  not  be  very  profitable ;  but  it  is  not  a  dreary  blank.  Tw 
curse  of  ennui  does  not  sit  upon  our  officers  in  such  places  as  Maidstone 
and  Canterbury,  Dublin  and  Brighton.  One  station  may  be  moreorles 
lively  than  another  ;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  no  lack  of  amusement 
Idle  men  of  good  address  are  always  in  requisition  in  our  provincial  towns. 
There  are  pic-nics  and  croquet  parties,  and  cricket -matches  in  the  suniincr; 
shooting  and  hunting  and  steeple-chasing  in  the  autumn  and  winter;  and 
balls  and  dinner-parties  at  all  seasons.  In  such  circumstances  officers  dift* 
themselves  more  than  they  can  at  an  Indian  station,  where  the  society  is  ^ 
much  more  limited.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  handful  of  people  being,  ^ 
it  were,  shut  up  together,  with  no  possibility  of  escape,  is  especia"/ 
observable  in  life  on  board-ship.     In  the  old  times — not  so  very  long  ^ 
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iflcr  j!1 — when  the  voyage  to  and  from  India  occupied  four  or 
il  was  Seldom  aci/omplialied  wiibout  a  "  BCanJal."  People  beuimL' very 
luliiuite  and  familiar  wilh  c.%ch  other ;  and  it  often  ha[>penod  tbaC  tlic 
cWl  friends  at  the  -beginning  of  a  voyage  were  tlie  bitterest  enemies  at 
llieend.  If  there  were  no  quarrels  before  the  sliip  entered  tLe  Hoogbly 
artlie  Channel,  it  was  a  blessing  for  which  the  piu«ODgcTa  had  good  cauie 
divcutly  to  bo  ihaalcfuj.  Now,  the  soeicty  of  u  military  cantonment  in 
lodin  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  large  pnMenger  vessel.  People 
became  very  intimate  and  familiar  with  each  other,  and  out  of  thia  inti~ 
mey  and  (itmilinrity  come  contempt  and  strifi;.  In  the  absence  of  all  hirgcr 
olijecEa  and  interests,  little  things  become  great.  Petty  grievances  and 
cnuci  of  offence  are  einggcrated.  The  apple  of  contention  grows  in  time 
toilie  size  of  on  immense  gourd.  It  is  watered  and  nourished  on  either 
wie  by  the  partisanship  of  lookers-on,  who,  in  the  general  dearih  of 
ucitenicut,  find  a  Btimulating  occupation  iu  watching  the  affray. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  military  socii^ty  in  India  is  necessarily 
^itiogiUBhed  by  the  frequency  of  its  scandals  and  contentions.  We  have 
Iwpitn  large  stations,  the  residents  uf  which  have  dwelt  together  for  years 
ill  the  Utmost  harmony;  where  the  married  families  lived  in  aOectioautc 
btvicouise  W'ith  each  other,  and  their  houses  were  continually  open  to  the 
^DODger  officers  of  the  cantonment.  But  ns  the  stutious  which  we  have 
Jtt  mind  were  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  presidency  towns,  the 
fcl  cfT  which  we  speak  rather  atrengthena  than  impairs  our  argument.  In 
Ite  vicinity  of  the  prcadcncy  an  ofEcer  has  a  larger  circle  of  friends  and 
icqiisialancea,  and  a  greater  diversity  of  objects  of  intereat.  Everything 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  lie  does  not  see  eternally  the  same  faces,  or  from 
*«k'B  end  to  week's  end  hear  the  same  style  of  conversation.  But  in 
U  "up-country  "  station,  if  a  man  is  bored,  there  ia  no  escape  ;  if  he  is 
Wnuj/,  there  is  no  relief.  An  absorbing  occupation  ia  an  antidote  againat 
tlie  poison  of  petty  provocations.  But  there  ia  seldom  any  such  safeguard 
in  ike  ftccompunimenta  of  military  life  in  a  Mofussil  station.  We  ail  know 
"hal  are  the  jealousies  and  animositica — the  rivalries  and  malignities — 
tliB  seand-ils  and  back bi tings— the  "  evil  tongues  and  rash  judgments" — 
•liich  often  make  society  in  remote  rural  districts  as  unlovely  and  un- 
darilable  as  the  spots  on  which  they  dwell  are  lovely  and  benign.  But 
i«i  th«  meLropolis  people  Jiave  little  time  to  quarrel,  and  they  are  case- 
Uideoed  against  small  aggravations.  The  attrition  of  the  world  »oon 
kAs  off  the  mark  left  by  paltry  annoyances.  But  in  small  communities 
Odin  remote  places  these  anaoyancea  stick  to  men  hke  burre,  because 
lltsj'  bAve  seldom  aufficient  occupation  to  wear  them  off,  So  it  is  in 
•w  moie  remote  Indian  military  stations.  Idleness  begets  and  nourishes 
«rif-j. 

AooUict  illustration  of  thia  may  be  discerned  in  the  fact  that  wa 

thear  anything  of  these  "  scandals  "  among  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  who  for  the  most  part  arc  occupied  from  morning  to 
1  the  performance  of  important  duties.     Toko  such  a  picture  as 


I 
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thi« — and  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  one — of  the  daily  life  of  a  levecuf 
officer  in  India : — 

Wg  see  him  cxcrtiriR  diily,  and  with  no  vain  or  fnlit1i;£a  Tcentt,  all  bii  lirallin 
of  aWrratioQ,  of  research,  of  penetration,  of  judi^ment.  It  is  a  Etmngo  sighl— i  iia- 
derful  proof  of  the  power  of  intcUccIual  and  moral  cdacntion — to  watch  ihc  nsprn 
and  confiUcnco  evinced  b/ grc;-h coded  men  towards  that  hcordtcBS  jouth.  Viext 
him,  in  the  early  morning  miat,  stretching  nt  an  inspiring  gallop  over  the  detfj  ficlk 
Not  DDmindfal  is  he  of  the  hare,  which  ncods  nwa;  from  hia  horac's  feet ;  of  llie  all 
of  the  partridge  from  the  brake ;  or  of  tbo  wild  fowl  on  the  marah.  The  wcli-cnnd 
holiday  will  arrive,  when  ho  will  bo  able  to  follow  these,  or  perhaps  nobler  gwnE;  bill 
at  present  he  has  other  worlc  on  hand.  Uc  is  on  his  way  to  some  diatant  polnl,  ntcra 
measurements  nro  to  bo  tested,  doobts  resolved,  or  objoctjons  investigated.  TUi  ina, 
he  retonts  1^  his  solitary  breakfast,  cheered  by  the  companionship  of  a  book,  or  paiuiiii 
by  letters  from  a  far-dUtanl  land — doubly  welcome  under  such  cireumstancet.  Tbt 
forenoon  is  sptnt  in  receiving  rcporta  from  the  nnlive  officers  employed  nnder  Wn ; 
In  directing  their  operaliona  ;  in  examining,  comparing,  analysing,  and  inmgii!; 
the  Tarioos  ioformation  which  comes  in  from  all  quarters.  As  the  day  odvonttl,  tlit 
wide'Spresd  ihade  begins  to  be  peopled  with  living  ligarcs.  Gronp  after  ^Bp  <>t 
Tillagcrs  arrive  in  their  best  and  whitest  drerses  ;  and  a  hnm  of  voices  snccecdi  b)  tbc 
stillness,  before  onl;  broken  by  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  and  the  scream  of  the  pairoqnt 
The  carpet  is  then  spread  in  the  open  air  i  the  chair  is  set ;  liti^nts  and  e|«cliiw< 
take  their  seats  on  the  gronnd  in  orderly  ranks  ;  silence  is  proclaimed,  and  the  nnl 
conrt  is  opened.  As  case  after  co.=c  is  brought  forward,  the  very  demranonr  of  il" 
panics,  and  of  the  crowds  aroand,  seems  to  point  out  on  which  side  justice  lies.  So 
need  here  of  ex  parte  decisions,  or  claims  lost  through  default.  All  arc  free  locoiv 
and  go,  with  little  trouble,  and  at  no  expense.  No  need  of  lengthened  plefldiagt.  A 
lew  simple  questions  bring  out  the  matter  of  tbo  suit,  and  tbo  grounds  oa  shicli  it 
rests.  Ho  need  of  lists  of  witnesses.  Scores  of  witnesses  arc  ready  on  the  spot,  >Iil:< 
onsuDimoncd  and  antutorcd.  No  need  of  the  Koran,  or  Ganges  waif  r.  The  kv(  uf 
tntth  is  strong,  even  in  an  Indian  breast, when  preserved  from  counteracting  inflneiKcs; 
still  more  so,  then,  when  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  assists  and  prolfcu  tit 
rightful  cause.  In  such  a  court  Abraham  sat,  when  arbitrating  among  hi<  fiopk- 
niindcd  herdsmen.  In  encb  a  court  was  justice  everywhere  administered  in  tbe  ciili!- 
hood  of  the  human  raco  j  before  woollli  inercrtscd,  and  with  wealth  conipliolfl 
interestp,  and  law  became  a  sciooco  reqoiriog  a  life's  study  to  understand.  Snin|,i; 
mnsl  that  man's  chai^ctcr  he,  nnd  doll  his  sympathies,  who,  in  the  midst  of  ocmf*- 
tions  like  these,  does  not  find  his  heart  accompanying  and  lightening  his  laboors. 
Tliis  is  a  sketcli  of  civil  work  written  by  a  distingniahed  civilian,*  lo^ 
the  tnith  of  it  lins  been  nmply  confirmed  by  other  writers  of  the  bum 
profcEsior.  la  Mr.  Charles  Itaikes's  entertaining-  and  in.ftnictive  rolume 
entitled  Notes  on  the  Iforlh-WesUrn  Provinces,  and  in  Mr.  Edwards'* mcf 
recently  published  work,  Iiemiitisce)ice>  of  a  Bengal  Civilian,  we  see  ^»- 
tinctly  the  character  of  civil  work  in  India — how  varied  and  importsnl, 
anA,  above  all,  how  deeply  interesting  it  is.  Aa  the  extmct  which 
have  given  repreaenta  ihia  work  on  the  revenue  side,  so  Mr.  Rnikes' 
chiefly  treats  of  the  judicinl,  nnd  Mr.  Edwards's  of  its  political  aspects. 

Men  wJio  upend  their  lives  in  this  way  are  not  likely  to  be  mixed 
with  petty  "  scandals."  Uut  very  diiferenl  is  tlie  existence  of  a  miliUT 
officer  nt  an  np-oounlry  stalion.  During  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year,  tli' 
heat  of  tlie  climate  forbids  regimental  esercisea  of  any  kind  except  io  tht 
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onung  and  the  evening,  and  even  in  llie  cold  weaiher  lliey  occupy  only 

«  houTB  of  ihe  Hay.     Tliere  is  a  book-club  and  a  band  and  a  biiliard- 

ble  (perhaps  not  aU  of  thcsv),  and  little  oi'  notliiiig  beyond  to  occupy 

uonse  the  mind.     There  is  good  soil,  therefore,   for  the  growth  of 

e.     The  Legioning  may  be  very  small ;  but  it  growa  apace,  and  soon 

,mea    poiientotis  dimensions.      And    the    worst  of  it   ia  that  in  tliis 

r  of  the  case,  looking  upon  idleucss  aa  the  root  of   the   evil,   there 

■very    prospect   of  an   incrensing  number   of  these  scandala.      The 

cent  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Indian  Army  have  necessarily 

a  great  eflect  upon  miliiary  society.     The  Indian  ulScer,   "  pure  and 

Bpte,"  looking  u])on  India  as  his  home,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 

nntry  and  ita  people,  studying  the  native  lunguiiges  so  as  lo  prepare 

ai'K  for  usefal  and   honourable  work,  proud  of  his  profession  and 

aient  vilh  his  wny  of  life,  is  now  giving  place  to  the  "  general  service" 

,   the   bird   of  passage,   who   looks  upon  hia  reudence  In   India  03 

period  of  hated  exile,  and  only  cares  to  kill  the  time  until  the  happy 

ir  of  his  release  from  the  bondage  which  his  soul  abhors.     With  sixty 

Kvenly  thousands  of  European  soldiers  in  India,  the  country  must  be 

a  witli   olEcers  of  this   class — honourable  gentlemen  and  good 

iiitary  leaders — ^but  with  tastes  and   dispositiona  utterly  untuned   to 

le  eariroDincnta  of  Indian  life.     Exceptions  may,  doubtless,  be  found. 

.fflong  the  many  tlicrc  may  be  some  who,  looking  seriously  at  their 

Mition,  begin  to  diatern  attainable  olijccts  not  unworthy  of  their  best 

ideafOUTB,  and   gradually  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  pn  Indian 

ma  may   not    be   go    bad  a   thing    aller   all.      But  that   a  very   large 

ajority  will  always  be  found,  who  can  by  no  means  reconcile  themstflves 

I  Indian  life,  is  unfortunately  not  lo  be  doubted.     A  hiitrtd  of  India  is 

■turol  to  this  class  of  officers.    Tliey  have  not  enlisted  for  Indian  service, 

>d  they  look  ujjon  the  necessity  of  taking  their  turn  of  duly  in  so 

Xvninable  a  country  as  the  one  gi'eat  drawback  from  the  advantages  of 

itit  grnerni  position  as  officers  of  her  Majesty's  army. 

And  we  are  afraid  that  this  is  not  all.  Tlierc  are  many  of  the  old  race 
I  Company'^  ofTtccrs,  who,  having  gone  out  fltislied  with  pleasurable 
itidpatioDu  of  an  Indian  career.  Live  been  deprived  of  all  heart  and  hope 
f  the  changes  incident  upon  tlie  transfer  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
It  Crowu,  and  have  settled  doivn  into  a  state  of  discontent  from  which 
it  (carceiy  probable  that  they  will  ever  emerge.  Every  one  now  says 
U  "  India  is  not  what  it  w.is.  The  Indian  service  is  not  wimt  it  was." 
heie  ia  a  general  hatred  of  India,  of  which  thosu  who  left  ibe  coimtiy 
int  twelve  or  fiftt'cn  years  ago  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  There 
(  few  who  sre  not  e.iger  to  quit  it,  but  who  do  not  feel,  at  the  same 
Be,  ibat  from  the  loss  of  prospects  they  have  sustained,  it  is  more  difficult 
quit  it  tlian  ever.  These  "  Indian  Army  grievances "  of  which  we 
'H  beard  to  much, — words  which,  perhaps,  to  the  general  public  convey 
iy  a  very  vague  idea,— have  grievously  affected  tlint  general  efficiency 
luch  hu  it*  louioe  in  loyalty  and  content.   We  trust  tliat  the  more  liberal 
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view,  wliich  has  been  taken  by  the  present  Governmont,  of  the  equJtaH* 
cliiinis  of  the  aggrieved  ofRcera,  miiy  huvu  ijine  effect  in  alluyiiig  llw  Ttrj 
natural  and'excmable  irritntiun  which  fov  BOmo  jeara  lias  disliirbed  itit 
niinda  of  llie  offictra  of  the  old  Company's  nrmy  ;  but  we  are  afraid  ilii 
those  miserable  words,  "  too  late,"  are  inscribed  upon  llieao  acts  of  Unlj 
jiixtlce.     "  The  beautiful  has  vaninhed,  and  returns  nut." 
Notliing  can  liring  Imck  the  hdor 
Of  g1ui7  to  the  grau — of  splonilonr  to  the  flower'^ 
And  notling  can  bring  back  the  confidence  and  aifuctioii  which  bu  ohm 
bten  banished  bj-  acta  of  grievous  injastice  and  wrong-doing. 

But  even  apart  from  this,  if  the  old  Indian  Army  had  been  leftinilt 
norma]  state,  still  society  would  have  been  aubjecled  to  a  baneful  change  bj 
the  influences  of  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1857-58.  This  great  historiail 
event  has  doubtless  shakcQ  to  its  very  foundation  the  aecuriiy  which  Angli^- 
ludian  residents  once  felt,  and  has  engendered  a  bitter  feud  betweea  lii» 
two  races  which  years  of  peace  will  not  be  potent  to  allay.  Tiie  atrodlio 
wliich  were  comiutttcd  during  this  season  of  convnlaion  has  forced  ibm 
who  before  loved,  to  hate  India  and  her  people.  Time  may  mitigate  liii" 
evil  i  but  until  it  has  brought  "  healing  on  its  wings  "  the  woundu  will  b* 
open  wounds,  and  our  people  will  writlie  and  gnash  their  teeth  nndcr  Ik 
infliction  of  these  running  sores.  Whilst  this  feeling  exists,  even  oat  nU 
Indian  ofTicers  cannot  take  the  interest  which  they  oDCc  took  in  lii«' 
work.  There  is,  naturally,  an  increased  tendency  to  send  the  familf  l» 
England  ;  and  so  there  is  more  and  more  weariness,  and  in joiirianN, in^ 
indolence,  amongst  those  who  were  once  interested  and  active,  and  wbc 
seldom  or  never  hankered  after  home. 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  want  of  interest  in  the  envlroameiitt  of 
Indian  life,  and  general  indolence  and  discontent,  which,  more  thio  ill 
else,  are  the  provocatives  of  the  "  scandals  "  which  have  lately  obtain^ 
such  unfortunate  notoriety  in  India,*  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  theKi* 
one  remedy,  or  none.  If  a  man  has  work  to  do,  and  takes  inlerMt  i" 
doing  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  much  concern  himself  sliciii 
those  paltry  personalities  which  fructify  into  "  scandals,"  Itlnch  has  bw 
written  lattly  about  the  character  of  the  European  soldier  (especiiUj  'H 
India),  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  improve  it,  but  as  the  officer  is  so  "iH 

•  II  wili  bo  seen  that  tliis  is  not  written  with  nny  special  refcreoco  lo  llie  W 
Ksuilnl  of  "  MansTicId  aiid  Jcnis,"  whidi  must  b«  rogardcd  as  soiD«tliijiS  liM 
exccptjonol  charactrr.  Still  wo  are  riyht  iu  soj-ing  that  even  tliis  is 
"  peac&-coaflicls  "  which  wonld  bavo  been  iwposaiblo  in  time  of  war. 
sagncious  weekly  pajier— the  Examiner— enja  thst  this  "Bcnnaal"  ari 
fact  that  aides-de-camp  arc  after  nil  only  nides.dc-caifiae — to  which  it  hx  I* 
replied  that  this  wonld  not  hare  been  said  if  Uie  wiitjir  had  known  what  1)  ^ 
"  expenditaro  "  of  the  poisonal  stafi  of  a  General  commaDdias  in  a  pitched  Uul°< 
It  may  bo  added  that  only  in  India  would  each  ■  personal  alTatr  as  this  ban  1« 
elevated  into  such  importaQcu  by  [he  pnbHcation  of  oil  its  minntest  dctwli. 
fatercst  in  other  alTnira  makes  this  sqnublilo  intcnselj  sensaljonsi  in  I 
do  Bot  think  tlist  wo  have  erer  waded  tliroagh  saeh  nnteadablo  u 
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'mcMl^er.  If  tlie  officer  tliinka  thnt  liiB  duties  are  limited  to  parade 
::>*,  llitTu  ia  smail  ]iii]>e  for  tlii;  fflornl  character  of  tbe  men.  More 
.1:1  twent/  yvuTs  ngo  aa  alTt'ciioiiute  exliortution  on  this  subject  was 
-  .<i}'moukty  addiescfil  to  The  ofBcera  of  tlie  European  army  in  India.  It 
...  linco  been  j)iib!ialied  in  tlie  collected  EauyB  ol'  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
III  «liom  no  grjndtr  esample  of  an  Indiitn  officer  of  tlie  beat  aohool  has 
I  jliono  out  Irom  tljc  history  of"  our  Indian  empire.  We  need  muke  no 
kgy  fur  quoting  tlicm  here,  for  nothing  can  pouibly  be  more  gcrmano 
',he  quenticn  under  Gunaidomtioa. 
Ii  woalil  be  a  won^  of  wonders,  tf,  neglected  U  ho  is,  tlM  Europoui  soldier  wen 

■  ■^apj  a  hl^Ler  place  in  ibe  scale  of  Chriatiao  marulii;  ]  but  vrhsiever  lie  may  liave 
.iiiiwcr  (or.  it  is  alintnt  bcyonil  ilcniol  tlint  iho  rraponaibi lilies  of  tlie  oDiccr  are 

■  i^r-alrr  tlmn  his  own.  The  wililicr'a  sins  of  comcniasion  are  not  Eo  lieuvj  ta  lUo 
ti'a  stBi  of  omission,  from  which  thi-j  ore  the  direct  eniaontioua.    The  moral 

'lu-wtof  a  regiment,  b«  It  good  or  bid,  fairlj  reflects  the  amouet  of  iaterett  taken 
I'."  tifn-'Tti  ia  (1)0  weH-baiDf;  of  their  men.  The  toldicr  wandeie  oat  of  guriEoa 
-'  r  :'"-'it.  and  commits  cxecEKS  Bbroad,  because  he  has  no  iaitticemeula  l« 
^  iliu  precincts  of  the  barrack  square.  He  g'Mt  abroad  in  search  of 
ml  he  finds  uut  smuseoiQnt  bot  excitemeot ;  he  makes  his  mj  to  the 
--luip,  or  to  the  piineh-h>;u9e  ;  he  seaks  other  hannls  of  vice  ;  and  when 
^  nuncv  nnil  credit  ore  gnno,  perhaps  he  takes  to  the  high  rood.  This  would 
ItDftBa  tf  fegriRCDtiil  officers  reoll/  did  their  dot/  to  their  men.*  It  i»  not 
^B  11m  datf  of  QD  officer  to  attend  parade,  to  manoiavrc  a  componjr  or  regiment, 
^HBl  gaanl,  to  Eanction  promoUons,  to  sec  the  pay  issued,  to  si^  month!/ 
^n  uO  to  wear  a  cont  with  a  staoding  ollnr.  The  officer  has  bij^er  duties  to 
^k ;  a  daly  to  hii  sovereign  ;  a  daiy  to  his  ncigliboor  ;  a  doty  to  his  God,  not  to 
^■Avged  bf  the  simple  obterrBBcy!  of  thoto  military  formalities.  He  itnndi 
^^yvfatMfbt  is  the  bUicr  of  hiamen;  hit  treatment  of  them  ghoald  be  aucli 
^bll  fWth  (heir  reveimee  and  oltcction )  and  incite  in  them  a  sirang  feeling  of 
^B  m  being  detected  by  bim  in  the  commjuion  of  nnwocihy  actions.  It  is  bis 
^Htttad)'  their  charactera  ;  to  interest  himself  in  their  pnrsaitd  ;  to  enhance  iheh: 
^Kll  i  to  anisi  ant!  to  eneouTDec,  with  counsel  and  with  praise,  every  good  effort ; 
^^Bd  Ml  qimpstliy  to  them  in  dixtress  ;  10  coosole  them  in  efflietioD — to  show 
^H|T  neans  in  bis  power,  that  tboogh  esilc<  from  home  and  abena  from  their 
^Hl,  they  bare  jet  a  friend  upon  conh,  nbo  will  nut  desert  Ibem.  These  are 
^^■iM  of  the  officer — and  dnties,  loo,  whiiii  cannot  bo  performed  witfaaat  an 
^^■n  ncorapenca.  There  arc  many  idle,  good-hcailecl,  do-notbiiig  officers,  who 
^Ht  day  loo  long,  complain  of  the  country  and  tbe  climale,  are  deroDtcd  witli 
^Bm<  Ut JDg  betireen  excitemeni  anil  reaction,  pcrhapa  in  time  sinkintohypochon- 
^ft-4at  who  would,  if  tbey  were  10  C>Ilnw  oai  advice,  tendered  not  arrogantly 
^■tcthwstely,  find  that  they  bad  diKovend  a  new  pleasure  ;  that  a  glory  bad 
^K  ap  in  a  ibady  place  j  Ibat  Ibe  dnj'  hbs  nercr  too  Inug,  the  climate  never  too 
^^Hre  I  that  at  tlicir  U[)>riiiiig  and  their  down-siltiug  ecrcaity  anil  cheertuluets 
^Brt  |irtetTit— that  in  short  they  hnd  begun  a  new  lite,  as  different  from  that  out  of 
^■tht*  hail  emerged,  as  the  sunshine  on  the  hill-top  from  the  gloom  in  the  nlivsi. 
^|Uaj  osil* — sonx  any  sneer— scane  may  acknowledge  tbe  truth  dimly  and  forget 
^B  all  we  Im*o  one  aniwci  to  give,  ooncliod  in  two  very  short  words— TV^  it, 
^■t  iwvd   add   nolliing   to  tliis.      We   beartily    echo   those   trorda, 

Ha/ " 

^^nawiies  of  ihc  ufiiccn  haic  also  n  duly  to  perform  1  and  tlui  luonl  inltueuc* 
^■ibq'  Uittjlit  exerdsc  U  gnnL  Buine  Indies  are  willing  to  ackiiowlodgo  ihi>,  not 
^ft  to  wort,  bat  in  deed.— To  aU  would  «o  my, "  Oo  and  do  littituc." 
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[Towards  the  end  of  tlie  last  century,  when  popular  princes  and  govern- 
ments engaged,  with  something  of  romantic  eagerness,  in  the  task  of 
reforming  or  abolishing  monastic  institutions  on  the  Continent,  mxaj 
singular  revelations  took  place  of  the  mysteries  which  their  walls  had  con- 
cealed ;  mysteries  so  long  guarded  by  the  religious  veneration  of  the 
multitude  for  those  walls,  and  also  by  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  State 
authorities,  while  their  alliance  with  the  Church  subsisted. 

Strange  and  almost  incredible  secrets  were  brought  to  light  bj  the 
researches  of  the  inquirers ;  much  also,  to  satisfy  public  curiosity  on  these 
hitherto  almost  forbidden  topics,  was  doubtless  invented,  or  highly  coloured 
in  the  telling.  But  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  supposing  that  what 
seems  improbable,  according  to  the  habits  of  our  age  of  publicity,  coald 
not  therefore  have  occurred  in  days  when  many  a  dark  transaction  took 
place  under  the  cover  not  only  of  religious  but  even  of  domestic  privacj. 
How  much  of  substantial  foundation  there  may  be  for  the  history  dis- 
closed in  the  following  pages,  the  translator  is  unable  to  suggest.  The 
events  described  must  evidently  have  taken  place  in  Germany,  though  the 
German  narrator  has  thought  proper,  apparently  for  purposes  of  disguise, 
to  envelop,  in  a  thin  Italian  costume,  the  names  and  rank  of  the  personages 
concerned  in  them.  This  circumstance  may  also  account  for  some  par- 
ticulars of  convent  manners,  such  as  the  open  familiarity  of  the  director 
with  the  sisterhood  of  the  convent,  more  in  accordance  with  honest  German 
ways  than  those  of  more  suspicious  Italy.] 

After  I  had  received  priests'  orders  (said  the  confessor,  recounting  the 
story  of  his  life),  I  became  curate  in  a  small  country  village.  Here  I 
commenced  my  study  of  mankind,  by  making  myself  closely  acquainted 
with  the  wants  and  the  ways  of  my  simple  congregation.  After  three 
years*  duty  there,  I  was  removed  to  a  cure  in  a  large  city.  In  my  neif 
line  of  life  I  had  of  course  the  opportunity  of  becoming  more  extensively 
conversant  with  my  fellow-creatures  ;  yet  not,  perhaps,  so  familiarlyi 
because  their  hearts  were  less  open  to  me  than  those  of  the  more  child- 
like rustics  among  whom  I  had  hitherto  dwelt.  Passing  from  one  office  to 
another,  I  was  at  last  appointed  spiritual  director  to  the  convent  of 
Ursuline  nuns  at .  And  here  a  new  and  a  very  painful,  if  very  in- 
structive, field  of  observation  opened  itself  to  me.  In  my  former  aTOca-* 
tions,  I  had  possessed  opportunities  of  studying  the  hearts  of  women,  of 
all  ages  and  positions,  frorn  the  peasant-girl  to  the  lady  of  rank.  But  I 
had,  as  yet,  no  idea  of  those  terrible  secrets  which  familiarity  with  the 
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KnTings  and  workinga  or  the  female  soul,  imOer  the  unnatural  compression 
or  the  cloister  &nd  the  vow,  was  now  to  disclose  to  me.  I  carry  about 
iritli  me  the  burden  of  many  sucli  disclosures.  They  must  remain  buiied 
in  my  solitary  remembrance.  My  duty  to  Heaven  as  a  consecrated  priest, 
niy  duly  to  tcy  coiifiiling  penitents  aa  a  man,  iaiposo  on  me  equally  n 
rigorous  silence.  One  exception  only  I  am  abont  to  make,  because,  under 
lliE  strange  circumslancea  of  the  case,  I  feel  not  only  permitted,  but  its  I 
aay  sny  invited,  by  the  tacit  instigation  of  ber  who  was  coneerned  in  it,  to 
Mail  jia  myaterieB, 

1  lad  won  so  tboroughly,  and  I  must  add,  by  honeaty  and  uprightnesa, 
lU  confidence  of  the  lady  superior  of  the  convent,  that  slio  would  under- 
likt  noticing  without  calling  nie  first  into  counsel. 

Oae  day — it  was  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Bleesed  Virgin — she 
fenl  one  of  the  convent  servania  to  fetch  me.  She  received  rae,  not  in  her 
^mber  aa  usual,  but  in  the  passage  leading  to  it.  There  waa,  «he  said, 
» tlranger  in  her  room.  The  portreaa  of  the  convent,  on  opening  t!ie  outer 
ooor  that  morning,  had  found  a  atrango  young  woman  sitting  on  the  stone 
bench  outside.  She  had  appnrently  passed  tho  night  there.  To  the 
qtetiona  of  the  portreaa,  she  replied  that  she  wanted  to  be  received  into 
tte  convent.  For  what  purpose  ?  As  a  nun,  lay  aister,  maid -servant  even. 
''Tlie  purtreaa  admitted  her  to  me.  She  gave  me  her  name  and  place  of 
binh,  and  repeated  to  me  the  requests  she  had  addressed  to  tlie  portress. 
I«p!nined  to  her  the  impossibility  of  con-iplying  with  them;  how  our 
Kumberi  were  full,  and  other  rules  respecting  admission  could  not  be  com- 
plied with  in  her  case.  She  fell  at  my  ft'ct,  wept  bitterly,  prayed  me  in 
God's  name  to  receive  her.  She  bos,  she  bays,  no  other  refuge  in  the 
"orlj,  and  if  driven  from  the  convent  must  only  seek  the  way  to  the 
WWeat  deep  water. 

"There  is  something  so  earnest  and  determined  in  her  manner,"  said 
<te  abbess,  "  that  I  really  dare  not  repulse  her  as  I  had  intended ;  and  I 
Ure  K&t  for  you  to  ask  your  counsel  ?  " 

"Before  I  cnn  give  it,"  I  replied,  "I  must  talk  with  the  maiden 
mjwlf."     The  abbeaa  led  me  to  her  room. 

1  found  there  even  mare  tliun  I  had  conjectured.  The  Tiaitor  was  a 
ping  female  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  noble  figure.  Her  black  eyes 
(iumed,  even  proudly,  through  her  tears.  IJcr  black  hair  fell  in  abundant 
Mglets  aniund  a  finely  formed  bust.  Iter  drean  was  of  the  aimpleaC 
■iBrglier  clnaa.  At  6rst  eight  I  set  her  down  oa  a  city  damsel  of  more 
^  usual  rciinement,  whom  some  miachance  or  other  had  moved  to  Mck 
lliit  refuge. 

"  li  it  your  (leriotts  purpose,"  I  asked  her,  "  to  be  received  into  this 
ttnvenl  ?  " 

She  answered  with  a  steady  look  and  voice,  "  It  is  my  fixed,  unchaiigc- 
lUpose." 

ffhftt  bringn  you  to  ua  ?     la  it  poverty,  or  unhappy  love,  or  an 
b^  temper,  or  caprice,  or  a  real  desiie  for  the  life  of  a  recluse  ?  " 
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"  Only  a  longing  to  consecrate  my  life  in  Bolitade  to  Qod." 

<*  That  is  a  noble  resolution.    But  can  you  answer  fbr  it,  that  your  mbd 
will  not  alter  ?  " 

"  That  my  year  of  probation  must  ahow." 

"  And  have  you  no  refuge  in  the  world  but  thl<  convent  f  " 

"  None  in  the  world." 

<'  Suppose  our  rules  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  reoeite  fori  7  ** 

"  My  lot  would  be  a  pitiable  one." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

**  Throw  myself  into  the  first  water  I  could  find.*' 

"  Then  it  is  despair  which  brings  you  to  the  convent  t  6mk  tt 
offering  could  not  be  acceptable  to  God." 

<<  Do  not  call  it  despair.  But  if  it  were  so,  the  results  would  iliov 
tliat  I  can  serve  God  in  this  state  with  a  happy  mind." 

« Do  yx>u  not  believe  that  one  may  serve  God  also  out  d  tbi 
cloister  ?  " 

"  Surely.     But  the  world  is  now  nothing  to  me.    1  have  no  ties  to  it" 

"  Have  you  any  crime  on  your  soul,  on  account  of  which  thd  TrorM 
has  renounced  you  ?  " 

(With  a  smile.)     "  Oh,  no.     I  bring  to  God  a  pure  conscience." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  your  friends  would  not  disapprove  of  ywff 
resolution  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  friends." 

"  Or  your  parents  ?  " 

*'  I  have  no  longer  a  father.     My  mother  has  beeft  dead  many  jean.' 

**  Who  are  you,  and  whence  come  you  ?  " 

'*  I  am  a  poor  orphan,  from  "■  "  My  father  was  A  merchant;  ^^ 

met  with  misfortunes." 

"  Your  name  ?  " 

"  What  matters  a  name  ?     Johanna  D— — ." 

"  You  must  pardon  my  next  question ;  are  yoU  fr^e  frotn  all  atteW'' 
ment,  lawful  or  unlawful  ?     Do  you  bring  a  virgin  s6ul  to  the  cloister? 

"  Heaven  knows  my  heart;   I  am  an  honourable  maiden." 

I  was  overcome,  and  yet  hardly  persuaded.  I  counselled  the  abbea* 
to  accept  Johanna  as  a  lay  sister  ;  and  the  girl  thanked  me  on  her  koe^- 

**  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  said  the  abbess,  when  we  were  alon6 
"  Of  all  the  females  whom  I  have  received  into  this  convent,  none  ha* 
appeared  to  feel  such  passionate  gratitude  towards  me." 

"  I  must  confess,"  I  said,  "  that  I  suspend  for  the  present  my  judgment 
on  her.     I  will  only  say,  she  seems  excited  and  enthusiastic." 

"I  am  the  more  glad  that  I  received  her,"  said  the  good  abbess. 
"  She  might  have  executed  her  threat.  Tranquillity  here  will,  at  all 
events,  calm  her  idind,  and  the  rest  time  will  show." 

And  time  only  confirmed  the  abbesses  satisfaction  with  her  charitable 
resolution.  Johanna,  in  her  low  estate  of  lay  sister,  became  gradaall/  the 
favourite;  and  example,  of  the  convent.  She  was  aetivei  dextwousi  obedieol' 
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mg !  mort  Kiger  to  rxecutp,  And,  if  pnmihle,  anticipot*,  CTsry  duty 
a  hvv.  Hut  ucconi;>tUtiiiK'nt8  aii  n  tempBtreis,  &nil  in  oiher 
bine  wDrk,  were  tl)»  marvvl  of  tlie  ommumty.  And  the  lime  not 
Ued  10  well  occiip«lion  wm  epent  in  enrocst  prayer.  Iteoceiilion  elie 
i  KWccly  bft  JwriiiadtKl  in  take,  AlwnyB  nnijnble  and  lielpl'ul  uiimug 
IttlMbooiI,  it  was  iic»erlin;lfc98  noliceiJ  tli;it  slio  made  no  opeciul  friendB; 
«■  a&scciBtrs  Bcemed  to  stnnd  eijiinlly  liigli  in  btr  furnur.  Tliia  p8r- 
ta-ly  pleased  llie  abbeea,  aa  it  left  no  room  for  that  petty  partiMnabip 
Gkballing  wbich  are  the  corse  of  convents.  I  had,  myself,  frequent 
ion*  for  converialion  with  her;  and  I  tnufit  own  that  I  endeavoured, 
rcry  little  art,  to  surpriRe  her  secret,  for  such  1  una  convinced  she  li»d. 
ne«(  enabled  her  to  eTnde  at)  my  endenrours.  Her  under- 
ling, Knd  even  her  knowledge,  surprised  me ;  and  thoujjh  I  held  her  at 
{•.r  a  little  romnnlic,  ber  quiet,  Eceitilile,  unobtrusive  demeanour, 
vgh   «   period  of  teveral   months,    effaced  to  a  certain  extent  this 

Mianba  liad  been  regularly  admitted  a  novice,  Rnd  I  waa  now  directed 
M  Mbbcn  to  prepare  ber  fur  taking  (he  vows  at  tbe  approaching  end 
re  probniion.  1  liad  often  perlbrmed  this  duty  for  othem,  and  generally 
i  tltHl  it  wai  an  eaay  ttLtk  :  a  fvw  commonplace  cxliorlutions,  easily 
D  and  readily  received,  sulHcGd  to  confirm  ihe  ordinary  oLiss  of  novices 
Kir  vocation.  I  wub  not  long  in  perceiving  that  en  Johnnna'a  quick 
mtaDdiiig  and  energelio  n^ilure  all  sudi  li'ivinlilies  had  no  ellect 
ttvir.  And  at  the  enmc  lime — now  that  the  hour  for  which  she  had 
lU  a[<pennince  bo  much  longed  wiia  upproadiing — the  (iheerl\iiiieas 
Ik  had  liidierto  djsiinguisbed  ber  weiucd  to  »ubside,  and  a  fiilbl  but 
tuitig  tnelancholy  to  take  pnawssion  of  her  soul.  She  would  pray  for 
a  day  togi-thir  in  llie  chapel,  hefure  the  picture  of  Saiiia  Maria  del 
lto,n  rapiin  licr  <'nthueia»m  ttint  I  hnvo  Eiood  cloae  beside  ber  without 
perceiving  me.  llir  bosom  henvid  tumulluously ;  deep,  long  BJglis 
4  to  force  tliemsulvea  from  her  benit,  ha  if  under  the  prenuie  of  n 
'  burden.  ^Vb(U  ehe  tiiu^  kndt,  with  folded  banda  and  immoTable, 
I  ika  lik'Kwd  image,  »he  »eraied  like  one  who  was  expecting  to  be 
Med  by  a  auperaaiural  vi<ice;  and  then  ber  li]ia  would  more,  aa  if  in 
t  \o  Iier  unseen  companiim.  She  grew  grndiially  sadder  and  more 
ti,  and  hei  budiiy  frame  »eemed  to  lufTer  wiib  her  soul.  The  abheps 
lUna  held  h(^r  fur  an  incipient  saint,  and  were  proud  of  having  such 
aliea  among  ihem,  and  ihiit  in  the  person  of  eij  univtinuil  a  favourife 
iBiina.  J,  nicire  aniply  convertant  nith  tbe  dark  wayj  which  lead  ig 
n»  innnity,  looked  on  with  deep  concern  and  ftnr. 
)  DRS  Occasion,  having  couununicated  to  the  abbess  my  sppreben- 
)n  Mcount  of  iliis  strangp  and  tlmngely  iniirre^ting  girl,  I  received  a 
tjt  10  pay  llie  venrrnble  moiher  a  vixit.  1  repeated  what  1  bad  urged 
,  "Your  anxiety  comes  too  late,"  eaid  tbe  abbess,  with  as" 
r  I "  uid  I,  eagerly ;  ''  you  cannot  menn  that  ber  reiwon  hna 
r  gtven  way  ?  "     "  By  .no  means,"  nAi  the  ttbbcn ;  "  bat  aht  ia 
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here,  and  sliall  speak  for  herself.''  She  called  her  in,  and  Johanna  entod^ 
What  i¥as  my  astonishment,  to  see  before  me,  not  the  melancholj 
enthusiast  whom  I  had  last  seen,  but  the  same  bright,  satisfied,  cheerful 
creature  that  she  had  appeared  to  be  during  the  first  months  of  her 
sojourn  I  Her  modest  smile,  her  colour,  her  beauty,  all  had  returned  to  licr. 
She  brought  with  her  a  basketful  of  needlework.  The  abbess  could  not 
repress  her  astonishment  at  the  amount,  and  the  perfection,  of  the  work 
thus  executed.  ''It  is  wonderful,  indeed,^'  she  said.  '*  Take  with  you  tliii 
new  task  to  perform  ;  but  mind  not  to  over-exert  yourself,  or  injure  yoor 
eyes."  With  a  graceful  reverence  and  a  light  step,  the  lovely  noyice 
departed. 

'*  I  confess,"  said  I  to  the  abbess,  '^  that  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of 
her.  The  longer  I  observe,  the  less  I  understand  her.  I  have  learnt  to 
know  many  human  beings ;  but  all  my  experience  is  wasted  here.  Sach 
profound  melancholy — and  then  so  sudden  a  return  to  good  humour. 

**  I  can  understand  it  no  better  than  yourself,"  said  the  abbess.  "I 
can  only  wish  all  my  nuns  were  as  good,  as  obedient  and  attentive  as  she 
is.  But  she  is  a  mystery.  No  one  from  without  makes  inquiries  afier 
her.     Shall  we  ever  discover  who  she  really  is  ?  " 

"  If  not  by  accident,  I  doubt  it.  I  have  made  every  effort  in  vain  to 
learn  anything  from  herself." 

"  So  have  I.  But  she  always  abides  by  her  first  answer  : — '  I  am  of 
such  a  name  and  place ;  I  have  no  father,  and  my  mother  has  been  long 
dead.'  *  Johanna  !  *  I  have  answered,  *  speak  the  truth ;  I  am  very  bui« 
you  have  more  to  tell  than  this.'  *  I  have  said  the  truth,'  she  would  repljTf 
in  tears ;  '  I  am  an  honest  girl.'  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  tormeot 
her  further.  But  that  she  is  something  more  than  she  ayows,  I  hare  so 
doubt." 

"  Have  you  watched  to  find  out  whetlier  she  ever  writes  letters,  or 
receives  them  ?  " 

'^  I  have.  It  is  impossible  she  can  have  written  a  line.  And  all  letters 
which  arrive  pass  through  my  hands." 

"  Yet  it  is  still  possible  inquiry  may  be  made  for  her.  Will  you  not 
delay  a  little  longer  the  period  for  her  taking  the  veil  ?  " 

"  I  have  delayed  it  already,  until  I  have  felt  myself  unjust  towardflon* 
who  longs  so  intently  for  the  privilege,  and  is  so  worthy  of  it." 

"  At  all  events,  permit  me  to  put  her  through  a  farther  course  d 
preparation." 

And  I  devoted  myself,  most  earnestly  and  most  conscientiously,  to  this 
perplexing  task.  That  I  still  sought,  and  even  by  artifice,  to  wind  mj^^ 
if  possible  into  her  secret,  I  cannot  deny  ;  but  all  my  efiTorts  were  in  y^ 
against  her  sharpsightedness  and  her  determination.  She  felt,  or  assumed, 
indignation  at  my  tactics.  "  I  am  an  honourable  maiden,"  she  repeated, 
over  and  over  again,  "  and  you  set  to  work  with  me  as  a  detective  with  s 
runaway  criminal,  an  adventurer,  a  swindler.  How  can  you  expect  me  *^ 
return  open-hearted  confidence  for  treatment  like  this,  or  to  be  other  thao 
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V  me— snlien  ond  roaerveJ  J  "  Foiled  in  this  dircclion,  I  trieil 
That  she  was  more  fatniliar  with  (lie  world  than  was  con- 
El  her  elorj,  I  hud  no  dotibt.  Instead  of  following  tbe  confcBsor's 
■ury  course  of  depreciating  its  attractions,  I  painted  them  in  the 
.'.■■^i  colours.  I  adjured,  I  implored  her  not  to  relinquiah  society ;  not 
■irow  owny  innocent,  earihlj-  enjoyment  in  a  cklunve  longing  for 
-imiiry  perfectii^n;  not  to  mistake,  as  bo  many  had  done  within  my 
■vledge,  to  tJie  deslrtiction  of  soul  ob  well  na  body,  disappointment,  or 
li-,  or  grievous  eon'ow,  for  real  vocation.  All  in  vain.  She  listened 
iiiv  eloqnence  with  n  siigliily  contemptnons  smile ;  she  did  not  doubt 
i.iud  intentions  in  thus  warning  her  against  an  oTcrhasty  etcp ;  she 
I  tjot  depreciate  those  secular  pleasures  wliich  I  depicted  to  her ;  but 
iicid  lost  everything  dear  to  her  in  this  world,  and  with  that  loss  all 
rrjt  in  it,  and  her  heart  was  solely  set  on  a  religious  hfe. 
UDce — and  once  only — I  seemed  on  the  point  of  penetrating  within  the 

■  ried  boundary. 

1  iiad  been  dwelling  on  some  cases  with  which  I  was   personally 
,  ijinted,  where  religious  insanity  bad  followed  a  rash  takingof  the  vows. 

■  uf  these  viclims  belonged  to  our  convent,  and  was  known  by  name  to 
'-.    She  asked  me  the  cause  of  her  calamity. 

"  I  beUeve,"  aaJd  I,  "  that  her  affections  had  been  fi:ced,  in  the 
rM,  en  some  one  of  whose  death  she  suddenly  heard  ;  that  on  ihia  she 
line  A  nun,  nnd  ollerwards,  when  too  late,  was  apprised  that  he  atUl 
■  i 
^\iv  almost  started  back,  and  the  colour  lefl  her  face.  "  That  is  indeed 
:iMii)le  lot,"  she  ronrmured. 
"  .\nd  what  more  likely  than  that  the  same  terrible  deceit  should  occur 
in  \  if  nut  precisely  in  that  form,  at  least  in  Eomething  resembling  it  7 — 
>'  liie  nnhnppy  victim,  just  when  the  irrevocable  tow  had  separated  her 
'1  uuler  lile  for  ever,  should  discover  that  the  overmastering  regret 
''ihad  driven  her  into  the  snare  was  unfounded — that  the  ship\vrtvk, 
'  I'h  she  hud  deemed  total,  was  partial  only,  or  was  altogether  imi^inary 
-'^i.it  ilie  clonds  were  about  to  clear  aivay  from  her  young  life,  just  when 
'  uriagined  tlieiu  closing  in  Utter  darkness  ?  How  wonld  it  be  with 
"—ob,  Johanna — if  you,  too,  were  to  make  this  fatal  discovery  when 
i-.-ifce  it  could  only  light  within  you  the  never-dying  fire  of  disappoint- 
':and  impious  di'spair  7  " 

"  Then,  indeed,"  die  muttered  with  a  broken  voice,  "  I  ehould  be  of 
'  >mcn  mont  miserable.     But  it  cannot  be." 

.\nd  (0  all  eObrU  of  mino  to  open  any  farther  the  door,  wliiob  I  for 

"iiimont  fancitid  I  bad  unlocked,  she  remained  utterly  impassive.     She 

ted  her  Brm  resolution  to  take  the  veil,  and  her  entreaties  tliat 

X  delay  might  be  interposed. 

I  nmaht  as  tuidecided  ns  before,"  I  said  to  the  abbess.     "  Either 

K  it  almQit  o  saint,  or  she  is  ttis  most  consummate  hypocrite  with 

X  iTtr  made  acquainUnce." 
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<<  I  accept  the  alternative/'  said  the  kind-hearted  tapenor.  ^  Heaven 
■hall  judge  between  me  and  Johanna.  I  will  not  abandon  the  orphan, 
who  haa  edified  me  for  these  many  months  by  her  obedienoei  her  Tirtue, 
and  her  piety.     She  shall  have  her  wish." 

The  decisive  ceremony  soon  followed ;  and  Johanna  vent  throngli  it 
with  calm  resolution,  and  every  appearance  of  deep  devotion.  All  thoM 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  proceeding  were  edified  aa  they  looked 
on  her :  the  young  were  enchanted  with  her  beauty ;  and  matrons  wept 
over  her  tears  of  joy  and  sympathy.  If  her  voice  for  once  faltered,  and  a 
convulsive  effort  of  self-restraint  passed  over  her  features,  at  the  momeDt 
of  pronouncing  the  awful  vow,  every  trace  of  emotion  had  disappeared 
from  face  and  forehead  before  she  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground.  H« 
nun*8  attire  beoame  her  infinitely,  and  she  was  pronounced  by  all  tin 
handsomest  inmate  of  the  convent. 

Soon  afler  her  admission,  however,  the  melancholy  fit  returned  npon 
her.  But  she  performed  all  her  new  duties  with  the  most  zealons  alacri^: 
continued  punctually  obedient  to  the  abbess,  and  full  of  attentions  far  all 
her  associates ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  appeared  rapt  in  devotioo  daj 
and  night,  and  even  her  hours  of  ordinary  occupation  were  hoiUB  of 
prayer  also,  for  she  sang  psalms  continually  at  her  work. 

After  half  a  year  thus  passed,  her  cheerfulness  seemed  gradual)/  to 
return.  The  portress  of  the  convent  was  lately  dead ;  and  the  exem- 
plary sister  Leucathea  (such  was  the  religious  name  bestowed  on  Johanna 
by  the  bishop  at  her  admission)  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

She  fulfilled  its  duties,  for  a  long  time,  to  equally  universal  adnunh 
tion.  They  brought  her,  comparatively  speaking,  into  much  contact  with 
the  outer  world.  Her  constant  occupation  in  answering  inquiries  at  tin 
gate,  conveying  messages,  discussing  matters  of  business  with  strangers, 
and  transacting  no  small  share  of  the  affairs  of  the  convent,  seemed  to 
leave  her  scarcely  an  opportunity  for  relapsing  into  that  melancholy  to 
which  she  had  appeared  subject.  Her  fits  of  sadness  were  forgotten  by 
the  sisterhood,  and  so  was  her  questionable  origin. 

One  day,  however,  on  advancing  to  greet  her  as  usual,  I  was  strode 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  old  expression,  which  had  so  much  saddened  and 
perplexed  me,  on  her  countenance.  "  She  is  much  altered,**  said  the 
abbess,  in  answer  to  my  question  :  "  I  fear  a  fit  of  her  former  depiessici 
is  impending  over  her.  The  sisters  whose  cells  are  nearest  to  hers,  hear 
her  weep  and  sob  in  the  night,  and  talk  aa  if  in  conversation  with  aonrt 
one.  She  prays  more  zealously  than  ever,  and  spends  hours,  as  formerly» 
in  a  kind  of  rapture  at  the  feet  of  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto." 

Leucathea  now  entered  with  a  letter  fbr  the  abbess.  I  was  tooUflg 
fixedly  at  her  mournful  features,  when  sisters  Agatha  and  Lucia  raahed 
suddenly  into  the  room.  "  Venerable  mother,**  they  began-p*4>iit  suddenly 
lost  the  power  of  ^Mech,  as  they^  stared,  with  open,  ttmiad  sye%  ^ 
Leucathea. 
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rhtt  ii  tta  matter,  you  hasty,  noisy  girl»,  that  yoii  frighten  me  »o  ?  " 
"Ob,  God  1  Leucat.hea!" 
lieoMM.— "What  Uthia?" 
UtM. — "  What  have  j'oii  to  say  against  her  T     Here  she  is — spenk  ; 

pNothing  to  Bay  agninst  her  :  she  is  our  dear,  good  sister  ;  but  ulien 

V  her  juat  now,  we  were  eo  frightened  I " 
pTou,  Agalha,  tell  me  the  slory." 

HI — I — we  weDt,  just  now,  to  the  altar  of  Saala  Maria  del  Piaolo. 
pfwe  aaw  Leucalhea  kneoling  and  praying  so  earnestly." 
(I  obserred  Leucathea'a  counteoaiice  strangely  disturbed.) 
"She  sank  ail  at  once  to  the  gi'ound.  We  hastened  to  her :  she  wai 
ceH,  lifeless  to  all  appearance  :  we  thought  she  had  fainted,  and  liaHtaned 
to  jou  to  get  cordials  for  her ;  and  here,  to  our  terror,  we  find  her 
jog  beside  you — her  whom  we  had  just  left  lying,  as  if  dead,  at  the 
tf  the  altar." 

'e  all  looked  astonished  at  each  other. 
P  Are  you  sure,"  said  the  abbess,  "  timt  your  eyes  did  not  deceive  you  ?  " 
kVe  are  i«ady  to  die  in  your  presence,  if  we  hare  not  seen  wliat 

d  you  go  into  the  chapel,  Leucalhea  ?  " 
B  (composedly). — "Not  a  step." 
«  moved  aa  if  to  leave  ub. 

•  Stay  here,"  said  the  abbess,  "  and  do  not  stir  from  your  plaoe.  We 
ul  go  together  to  the  altar.  If  these  girls'  story  is  true,  she  whom  they 
We  seen  will  be  lying  there  still.     She  cannot  have  recovered  so  soon."' 

Leucathca  trembled  and  shook :  nn  anguish  as  of  death  made  larga 
•Jfops  of  perspiration  stand  on  her  brow. 

Wa  went  into  the  chapel.  A  namelesa  feeling  of  dread  overmastered 
"le.  It  ivas  true  I  There  was  our  Leucaihta  ;  not  in  a  fainting  fit,  as 
Wffiribcd ;  but  kneeling,  in  a  rapture  of  devotion,  before  the  image.  The 
Uu  crossed  themaclvea  in  silence.  At  this  moment  the  Leucathea, 
>l)ovaf  following  us,  stept  in.  When  she  beheld  her  double  self,  eh« 
HiDed  a  scream  of  terror,  and  fell  backward.  We  hastened  to  her 
Wp:  there  wna  no  sign  of  life  in  her  :  we  raised  her,  to  carry  her  to  her 
M :  when  we  looksd  round,  the  otlier  Leucathua,  at  the  altar,  had 
Appeared. 

"  Heaven  help  us,"  said  the  abbe&s,  "  she  has  seen  her  n-rakh  I  it  is  the 
lolisn  of  her  death."  She  was  removed  to  her  celt,  where  slie  lay,  oppa- 
triiUy  at  death's  door,  many  days;  and  yet  during  that  time  several  nuns 
<«trltd  ibat  they  had  neen  her,  sometimes  in  the  chapel,  sometimea  at  her 
henstonwd  gate ;  but  we  set  these  reveUliona  down  to  the  credit  of  fancies 
Moiled  by  ^«  strange  scene  which  wo  had  actually  witnessed.  Slowly 
•H*  recovered,  and  prayed  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments.  Once  more 
1  had  td  undtTtaka  the  task  of  confessing  her,  but  she  diAcloEed  nothing 
bul  vifliiig  evary-day  faults,  such  as  no  one  but  a  ntm  would  ever  think 
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of  coDfcssiDg  at  all.     She  denied,  ns  obstinately  as  ever,  the  existence 
any  secret.     I  gave  her  absolution,  and  extreme  unction,  which  she  ^« 
ccived  to  the  edification  of  all.   But  after  the  celebration  she  grew  gradiuO 
better,  and  seemed  as  if  inspired  with  a  new  life.     She  recovered.    ^^ 
was  active  and  helpful  as  ever  ;  lively,  and  full  of  spirit ;  quick  eveci  ^ 
her  movements,  which  had  not  been  observed  in  her  before  ;  she  became 
once  more  the  favourite  of  all,  and  the  weird  sight  which  we  had  once  seco 
only  haunted  us  like  a  half-forgotten  bad  dream. 

Such  she  remained  for  more  than  a  year.  And  then  (it  seems  tririal, 
yet  is  indispensable  for  my  purposes  to  chronicle  the  vacillations  of  her 
mental  condition),  the  melancholy  fit  returned  anew,  and  grew  so  on  Her  in 
the  course  of  another  twelvemonth,  as  to  seem  likely  to  end  in  the  gloom 
of  fixed  despair. 

On  the  morning  before  the  eve  of  Saint  Peter  and  Paul,  when  I  came 
to  the  convent  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  nuns  who  wished  to  com- 
municate in  order  to  obtain  the  plenary  indulgence  accorded  for  that  daj, 
I  found  the  sisterhood  in  the  most  frightful  confusion.  Every  one  iru 
running  against  another,  the  inmates  were  crossing  and  blessing  themselTei) 
and  lamenting,  as  if  the  last  judgment  was  at  hand.  They  collected  in 
groups  in  the  corridors,  talking  vehemently  and  gesticulating  to  each 
other. 

I  was  taken  to  the  superior.  '^  Only  think,  reverend  father,^'  she  sii^ 
"  how  one's  judgment  may  be  deceived.  Gould  you  have  believed  that  the 
pious,  devout  Leucathea — she  who  though  still  living  was  praised  as  a 
saint — she  whom  I  set  before  all  the  members  of  the  convent  as  an  example 
of  holiness — ^has  afler  all  deluded  the  whole  of  us  ?  That  she  is  the 
greatest  and  most  shameless  of  hypocrites  ? 

"  Inconceivable  I  " 

''  So  it  was  to  me  ;  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  iixsf 
brought  her  to  me  to-day." 

"  What  is  her  crime  ?  " 

''  This  morning,  when  the  sacristaness  was  going  through  the  corridor 
to  the  choir,  on  her  way  to  ring  the  bell  for  matins,  she  found  our  portrei^ 
this  saint  of  a  Leucathea,  in  a  lady's  secular  dress,  just  about  to  esc^ 
through  the  gate.  She  seizes  on  the  fugitive,  and  pulls  her  bac^ 
Leucathea  falls  on  her  knees,  and  prays  her  for  God's  sake  not  to  bdcd^ 
against  her ;  she  promises  to  return  at  once  to  her  cell  and  to  keep  qiM 
if  only  she  is  not  betrayed  to  the  sisterhood.  But  the  Bacristanesfl  woaU 
not  attend  to  her,  and  called  for  help.  The  other  nuns  came  hurrpngi^ 
and  dragged  Leucathea  to  me.  Conceive  my  terror  and  astonishment  iriiA 
the  hypocrite  was  brought  before  me  in  complete  lay  travelling  attire,  tf^ 
made  her  confession  to  me  !  She  could  not  deny  that  she  had  been  oak  ^ 
the  convent,  but  declared  that  a  restless  conscience  had  made  her  retan 
to  it.  The  nuns  heaped  reproaches  on  her,  and  some  of  themwoB^ 
have  actually  ill-treated  her  had  I  not  rescued  her  from  them  by  orderi4 
her  into  the  convent  prison.    I  will  not  and  cannot  decide  on  n^  * 
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rby  myself.  I  moan  to  hold  a  solemn  cliaptcr  with  my  nuns,  auj 
it  will  be  gifcn  according  to  the  voice  of  the  majority," 

"  But  arc  ihe  mnjorily  always  the  wisest  ?  " 

"Therefure  I  pray  yon,  reVLTend  fiither,  not  to  abandon  me,  hut 
to  give  mc  yoiir-best  asnistjince.'' 

I  accompanied  the  abbess  to  the  chapter ;  iiiiprpasing  on  her  as 
tarncstly  as  I  could  ihc  necessity  of  iicting  in  euch  a  matt«r  with  infinite 
funtibgiigLt  and  ccmsidcnition.  However  strong  appearances  might  be  on 
oiie  fide,  a  single  circumstance  forgotten  or  iiiisrcported,  I  said,  might 
«ftm  (nffice  (o  niter  the  whole  dtaracter  of  a  transaction. 

We  went  into  tiie  chapter-room.  The  benches  were  covered  with 
'   ik;  on  a  red  carpet  Etood  a  table,  in  the  same  sablu  atlire.     On  it 

:j  plnced  a  crncifi.i,  u  death's  head,  and  a  hell.      Not  fiir  off  was 

:iii:r  table,  with  a  chair  and  writing  materials  for  the  registrar  of  the 

The  abbess  addressed  the  assembled  nuna  solemnly  and  louchingly, 
pttjing  iJiem  to  give  the  nccuaed  the  full  benefit  of  eveiy  doubt  and 
iiiisgiting  which  might  arise  in  their  hearta,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
wmember  the  awful  purpose  of  justice  for  which  ihcy  weie  met  together. 
And  then  followed  nn  eurnest  prayer,  in  which  we  all  took  part.  Two  lay 
•Wlt)  now  brought  in  Leucathea,  and  set  her  before  the  abbess,  on  the 
ofor  side  of  the  black  table. 

Sbe  showed  not  the  slightest  confusion.  Her  eye  wandered  freely 
wiind  tlio  scene.  No  sign  of  terror,  or  of  anguish,  disfigured  her  beautiful 
^imi«nanc«.  She  had  on  n  white  linen  travelling  rohe,  and  a  linen  scarf, 
"Mnd  turban-fashioa  round  her  head,*  She  stood  undisturbed  and  un- 
>W!itd,  and  awaited  her  doom  with  a  calmness  whicli  astonished  me, 
ind  which  couid  only  belong  either  to  the  most  innocent,  or  the  most 
oWiiraie  of  her  sex. 

"Oa  what  account  are  j-oti  here?  "  asked  the  abbess. 

^^To  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  me." 

^HlWhst  induced  you  to  leave  the  convent,  and  to  commit  peijoiy 

HbGod  and  Holy  CiinrchT" 

^E^^^'l  induced  luc  ?  That  I  cannot  fully  explain  to  you.  And  the 
IWiculsrs  would  needs  be  indilTerent  to  you.  I  fled  from  the  convent 
"id  my  vows,  because  an  earlier  vow,  which  I  had  sworn  oa  the  altar  of 
■Wure  Biid  of  love,  called  me  away-  But  my  conscience  soon  awoke,  and 
P^'nisbed  my  apostasy  so  severely,  that  I  came  Kick  to  you  of  my  own 

MWfd." 

,     ^U  at  once, — "  You  came  hack  ?  " 

r  Lucia. — "  Did  I  not  fortunately  arrest  you  just  ae  you  were 
glwayt     Liar!" 
aihea,  composediy, — "  No.     Whea  you  thought  I  was  escaping, 

ir  from  Uiia  coslnmc,  thot  the  Jute  of  the  occurrences  described  was  about 
onty  jeara  ago. 
.  BY.— wa  8j.\  11, 
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I  was  in  the  act  of  returDing.    And  I  should  hare  gone  back  (joietly 
into  my  cell,  unperceived  by  you  or  any  one  else. 

Abbess,  "  Then  you  were  absent  the  whole  night  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  long  were  you  absent?  " 

"  Two  years  and  six  months." 

They  all  looked  confounded  at  each  other. 

''  She  does  not  know  what  she  says ;  she  has  lost  her  senses  ;  ihe  ii 
inventing  a  romance." 

^'  No ;  I  am  telling  the  truth.  I  repeat,  that  I  have  llred  the  lait  two 
years  and  six  months  outside  the  convent. 

"  But  where  did  you  pass  that  time  7  " 

"  That  I  may  not  and  will  not  say." 

A  Nvn. — '^  You  perceive  how  she  lies ;  she  is  mad ;  she  imsginei  she 
has  been  absent ;  the  devil — Heaven  defend  us — has  blinded  her." 

"  Permit  me  to  examine  her,"  said  I.  '*  You  will  all  allow  that, 
during  the  years  she  has  passed  here,  she  has  never,  up  to  this  boar, 
shown  the  slightest  sign  of  madness.  That  is  not  a  calamity  which 
comes  so  suddenly  and  without  prognostics,  especially  on  one  so  calm,  s) 
collected,  as  you  now  see  her.  I  believe  that  she  w<i8  absent  last  night; 
her  meaning,  in  adding  to  her  confession  this  impossible  story  about  tbi 
length  of  her  absence,  must  now  be  investigated." 

Leucathca  had  looked  at  me,  during  my  address,  without  altering  a 
feature.  "  You  give  yourself  much  unnecessary  trouble,  reverend  fiuher," 
she  said,  '^  in  endeavouring  to  defend  my  understanding  from  the  WMpr 
cions  expressed  of  it.  I  repeat,  of  my  own  accord,  that  I  have  been  abteoi 
from  the  convent  two  years  and  a  half." 

**  That  is  to  say,  by  night,  remaining  there  the  day  ?  " 

'^  No  :  day  and  night,  without  interruption.  I  was  n&ore  than  ax  vd 
forty  miles  from  hence."* 

*^  Six  and  forty  miles  I  "  murmured  the  bewildered  nuns* 

"  Even  so." 

7. — "  And  what  was  the  name  of  the  place  ?  " 

"  That  I  will  never  disclose." 

"Oh,  jcu  shameless  liar  I "  screamed  one  of  the  nuns;  "nowIwiH 
tear  off  the  mask  from^ou  before  the  whole  chapter.  Can  you  deny  th«l 
it  was  you  uho  yesterday,  at  vespers,  stood  by  me,  and  joined  with  nic  w 
the  *  confitebor  ?  '  " 

"  Was  it  not  you  who  intoned  the  lesson  ?  "  cried  another. 

Leticathea. — '*  Not  I.  For  two  years  and  a  half  I  have  not  even  tbcJ«o"^ 
of  vespers,  much  less  sung  a  psalm." 

A  Nun. — '*  Will  you  n)ake  fools  of  us  before  our  very  faces?  " 

Another, — "  Or  could  it  have  been  your  ghost  7  ** 

Leucathea,  with  a  scornful  smile. — "  Perhaps." 

->        '         ■  ■■    ■■  ..■■■■  ...I  I  *■"■■■  I    L'    ■■■'■.  "M  ». Of   I.  J   I 'Fit? 

*  German  miles— ec^xxtl  to  two  hundred  English. 
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I  SaerUtantHt.—"  Pennit  nie,  venerable  molber,  to  put  an  enti  to 
!««£  inipoBlura  wiih  a  single  wurd.  You  all  know  ihaC  we  bad 
It  lonsiire  last  week.  Sister  Leucatbea,  did  I  not  myself  cut  off  your 
lir?" 

Imeathea. — "  PTo." 

■Df  ethen. — "  How  dare  you  deny  it  7     Wo  were  all  preunt  when 
jM  your  hair." 

Pwnslanwf. — "  Since  ibe  will  speak  fiiiselioods,  jemove  tlie  band  from 
Tbead." 
Leaoatliea  tora  away  tlie  scarf  henielf,  and  ber  long  magnificent  hair 
Ilia  Babte  masaes  over  her  ehouldcrs  and  back. 

PWbat  is  this  7  "  they  all  cried  in  dismay.  "  We  *aw  her  hair  cat  with 
1  eyes  ;  and  these  locks  7     This  la  magic  j  she  is  in  league  with 

talhta. — "  Examine,  if  yon  irish,  whether  it  ia  false  hair." 
le  examination  took  place :  it  was  her  own ! 

"  I  the  jugglery  of  hell  1 "  ihey  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and 
nent  seemed  to  hare  reached  the  utmost  point.  Just  then  wA 
n  interrupted  by  tlie  appearance  of  a  body  of  the  police,  with  its  chief  at 
u'rbead.  He  excused  liimsclf  with  the  utmost  courtesy  for  his  bold- 
>ia  intruding  on  such  an  assembly ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  it,  he 
i,  by  his  duty,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  cstablitihment  itself.  At  ten 
lock  laut  night  a  eaiTiage  had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  Tho 
ff  opened,  and  a  perwn  whom  he  recognized  at  once  for  the  pioua 
«r  Leucaihea,  known  to  bim  as  portress,  attired  in  a  while  travelling 
«,  hurried  out  of  it :  a  yoting  gentleman  lilted  her  into  the  carriage, 
I  ite  coachman  drove  away  immediately  with  such  swiftness,  that  they 
1  found  it  impossible  to  arrest  him.  The  carriage  went  directly  to  the  city 

r,  and  thence,  it  was  thonght,  along  the  road  to  V .     He  had 

ally  sent  officers  in  pursuit,  and  hoped  that  tho  fugitives  would  soon 
brought  back. 

Wlio  cnii  describe  the  confusion  and  terror  which  pervaded  the  whole 
triilily  7      Leucaihea  alotie  remained  unmoved,  without  changing  place 

("tade.     '■  Huw  aiQ  this  be?"  exclaimed  the  abbtss,  in  the  utmost 
pity.      "  Vou   declare    that    your    people   saw    Leucatltea    taken 
Fa  declare  it  on  our  conscience  and  official  duty," 
itbtu. — *'  Nevertheless  here  she  st<mda." 

riie  chief  of  the  police  looked  round,  and  shrank  back  in  ftffright. 
>J  forgive  niel  "  he  said;  "  that  is  the  wry  same  persoit  who  elo[«d 
niyht.  Her  dress,  imd  ber  appeiiiaiioe,  identical.  How  comee  she 
I  while  my  officers  are  in  searcli  lor  iier  on  all  tbi  roads?  " 
Idrtfmed  it  time  to  put  sn  end  to  the  bewildering  scene.  I  thanked 
diief  of  the  police  for  his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  convent ; 
tie  ws>  dlstuissed  with  Ihll  powers  obtained  from  the  abbess,  to  arreal 
diiiain  tbe  fugitives  wherevi-r  ihty  might  be  fuuud. 
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When  tlie  officers  of  the  police  had  gone,  the  abb«88  said  to  me,— 

"  Wliat  is  the  object  of  all  this  ?  why  try  to  arrest  any  one  ?  Is  not 
Leucathea  with  us  ?  " 

"  That,*'  said  I,  "  cannot  be  answered  in  a  moment;  but,  on  reflection, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  precaution  is  not  superfluous." 

The  Abbess  (to  Leucathea). — "  I  adjurQ  thee  by  the  everlasting,  all- 
merciful  God  !  say,  who  art  thou  ?  " 

Leucathea. — "  You  know  me.     Your  Leucathea  for  these  years  past." 

"  Speak  the  truth.     All  depends  on  it.'* 

"  So  I  believe  too.  But  what  I  have  said  is  the  purest  truth.  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  it." 

"  You,  Leucathea,  took  the  vows  in  this  convout?  " 

« I  did." 

"  Were  you  not  carried  off  from  it  last  night  ?  ** 

«  No.*' 

"  And  you  declare  that  you  have  been  absent  two  years  and  six 
months  ?  Yet  you  lived  all  that  time  among  us,  and  no  one  missed  you 
for  a  single  minute  ?  '* 

"  I  suppose  so.** 

"  Is  it  possible  you  can  be  *  double  ?  '  *' 

"  I  know  myself  only  as  one  person.  Whether  it  is  possible  that 
I  can  also  be  another  living  being  in  this  material  world,  that  I 
cannot  tell.'* 

**  If  you  were  absent,  as  you  say,  then,  in  oi'der  to  save  your  honour? 
you  ought  to  tell  us  where.     Name  the  place." 

"  That  I  never  will." 

"  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  could  force  you  to  it  ?  " 

"  No  !  not  if  you  employed  tortui^.'* 

"  What  fate  do  you  expect  ?  ** 

"  I  am  in  your  power,  and  abide  all  that  awaits  me." 

"  Are  you  ready  to  swear,  and  upon  that  oath  to  take  the  holy  com- 
munion, that  you  have  in  truth  been  absent  from  this  convent  two  years 
and  six  months  since  your  profession  ?  ** 

"  I  can  do  so  with  a  safe  conscience. 

Leucathea  was  remanded  to  her  prison,  and  eight  days  were  given  hc^ 
to  reflect,  whether  she  would  undergo  the  fearful  ordeal  of  solemnly 
swearing  to  the  truth  of  her  incredible  tale.  Meanwhile  repeated 
announcements  were  brought  us  from  the  police,  that  Leucathea  had 
been  seen,  sometimes  at  one  post-station,  sometimes  at  another,  in  com- 
pany of  a  young  cavalier ;  the  description  was  so  minute  that  it  ^ 
impossible  not  to  recognize  the  person  described  as  the  same  with  her  vho 
was  actually  confined  in  our  convent  prison ;  but  the  authorities  were 
always  at  fault — always  just  too  late  to  catch  the  fugitive. 

The  captive  endured  her  imprisonment  with  all  the  patience,  and  with 
all  those  outward  signs  of  piety,  with  which  her  former  life  had  made  b* 
familiixr.     The  day  for  the  a\vV\\V  ^^t^tcvotv^  wrived  at  last.    I  did  my 
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nlDDit  to  rcoder  it  aa  iinprcsiiivG  as  possible — lo  awaken  the  terrors 
(if  cDuacience,  and  bend  the  obatinato  resulutiun  of  the  unner.  With  the 
tbiice  in  one  hand,  and  a  crucilix  in  the  otlier,  Leucothea  repeated,  with 
iiiiruliering  lips  and  unchanged  demeanour,  the  long  and  circumstantial 
foimof  oath  which  I  repeated  to  her,  comprising  the  details  of  which  she 
lind  BMcrled  the  Iruth.  Thereupon  she  received,  devoutly,  the  blessed 
tacrament ;  and  I  could  perceive  tears  atrenming  from  the  eyes  of 
nanjr  of  the  nuns  as  she  did  so,  1  addressed  tlie  chapter  in  a  few  words, 
in  wliicli  I  endeavouj'cd  to  give  tlie  event  a  colour — I  will  not  say  of 
ihe  myBlerious,  for  deeply  mysterious  it  was  in  irulli  to  me — but  of  the 
mpematuml ;  and  advised  that  no  furiher  inquiiy  should  be  made, 
lbs  accused  Laving  been  admitted  to  pled^'e  herself  by  the  moat  solemn 
of  nil  declarations  to  (he  truth  of  Ler  tide.  The  ch»pter  absolved  her 
fmm  all  punishment.  True,  Leuciithca  had  confessed  a  breach  of 
ker  vow  and  a  long  absence  from  the  cooveut,  and  had  brought  ocular 
pi^  in  support  of  her  confession.  But  then,  all  the  time,  Leucathca 
luil  beca  in  her  place  within  its  walls,  and  fiUlilling  assiduously 
■11  bcr  duties.  The  vthole  event  wns  suppressed,  and  no  one  spoke 
owre  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  Leucathea  requested  tbe 
sbbea  to  relieve  her  of  the  charge  of  portress  ;  and  implored  that  she 
Biiglil  be  E]iared  farther  intrusion  for  the  last  few  days  of  her  life. 
Me  had  vowed  lo  Cod,  elie  said,  not  to  speak  another  word  among 
IwT  sitilBrs  after  lliat  day ;  and  God  liad,  in  reply,  revealed  to  her  the 
^J  of  her  death,  which  would  be  ou  the  feast  of  the  patroness  of  the 
Cfdcr— Saial  Ursula,  the  31st  of  October.  Amidst  the  awe-struck  silence 
^l"  the  nssenihly,  she  gave  back  the  keys  of  Iier  uHice  to  the  abbess,  and 
Kliwd  to  her  cell. 

FroDi  that  time  forth  sha  kept  absolute  silence.  She  prayed  in 
^Iwue.  I  taw  Ler  sevcml  times :  &he  moved  about  like  a  living  corpse. 
«rlf  in  October  she  became  coaliued  to  her  bed.  On  the  ihinieth — the 
=ve  of  Saint  Ursula — she  sent  for  me.  "  You,"  she  said,  "  Lave  ever  been 
o^Kderate  and  tender  towards  me.  Your  behaviour  deserves  my  confi- 
Wii«.  The  mask  now  falls,  and  a  fi-arful  eternity  opens  upon  me.  I 
Wfl  imparl  to  you  the  true  history  of  my  life.  Tlnuk  of  me  what  and 
•"Mr  you  please.  Communicate  the  contents  of  this  paper  to  others,  or 
^^in  ihem  in  the  dust  of  oblivion  ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Only 
prwnise  nie,  not  to  open  the  packet  w!iich  I  give  you,  until  I  am  buried,'' 
*  pronitaei].  1  performed  for  her  the  last  olEces  of  ibo  cliurch  for  tlie 
»im>er.  Oa  tlie  following  morning — the  day  which  she  had  predicted — 
"u>  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  On  the  third  day  she  was  buried.  Not 
""lil  then  did  I  open  the  packet. 

"  You  wfre  in  the  right,  reverend  fatlier," — so  her  manuscript  began 
"~"i»hen  j-ou  once  told  tlie  abbess  that  I  was  more  than  I  appeared 
''^  b«.  When  you  read  this,  and  the  cold  earth  h:i8  covered  me, 
y^t  Mill  know  that  I  was  the  Princess  I'auline, daughter  of  the 
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The  narrative  tlion  proceeded  to  recount  in  dofiiil  flie  particnlflrs  ofllie 
early  lill-  of  tlie  imforiunafe  writer.  It  was  cvid«*iit  that,  on  the  brink  wf 
tlie  gravis  she  dwi-lt  on  tlnse  recollection^  iind  dallied  with  th»;m,  with  the 
vohiptiioua  and  regretful  mehmcholy  of  one  who  Btill  clings  fast  to  the 
world,  even  while  the  inexorable  voice  which  8Uinnioti9  her  nway  from  it 
is  founding  in  her  eai-s.  But  I  must  abridge  this  portion  of  her  story,  in 
order  to  come  n:ore  quickly  to  that  which  connects  hfielf  with  nijown 
observation  and  experience. 

Princess  Pauline  was  destined  by  her  father,  in  virtue  of  family  eng{^g^ 

ments,  to  marry  an  al ly  of  his  house,  the  Prince  of  T .     He  Was  a  young 

and  accomplished  cavalier,  who  by  his  personal  advantages  alone  niigbt 
well  have  gained  the  heart  of  a  maiden ;  but  hers  was  given  inevitably, 
before  she  had  attained  her  sixteenth  birthday,  to  a  young  nobleman  whom 
khe  chose  only  to  designate  by  a  fictitiotis  name,  as  the  Marquis  Montano. 
The  tale  which  followed  was  the  usual  one  of  youthful  paf«ion  and  patcrna. 
opposition.     After  violent  scenes  with  her  father,  who  threatened  her  with 
])is  irreconcilable  hatred  unless  she  consented  to  become  the  bride  of  him 
for  whom  he  destined  her,  she  escaped  from  the  duke's  palace  in  compn/ 
with  her  lover.     They  found  a  priest  who  blessed  their  union  in  Mcret 
They  fled  tog«*iher  :  she  in  the  dress  of  an  onlinary  citizen's  daughter; 
he,  disguised  as  one  of  his  own  servants,  in  order  to  avoid  detecfion. 
This  they  succeeded  in  doing ;   but  as  they  approached  the  end  of  their 
day's  journey,  driving  through  a  wood  to   reach  a  small  secluded  town 
where  they  intended  to  rest,  they  w<'re  attacked  by  robbers.     The  princefi, 
in  ihe  terror  of  the  moment,  8])rang  out  of  the  ciirriage,  and  managed  to 
conceal  herself  in  the  wood.     She  remained  hidden  there  all  night    In 
the  morning  she  found  her  way  back  to  the  8ct;ne  of  the  outrage.    The 
ground  was  covered  with   blood.     A  horrible  presentiment  seized  her. 
She  made  her  way  to  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  there  learned  from  the  host  that 
a  young  man  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  on  the  carriage ;  the  descrip- 
tion  only  too    exactly  suited   her  husband  Montano.      She  visited  the 
spot  pointed  out  as  his  grave :  for  three  days  and  nights  she  t?ept  orer 
the  earth  which    concealed   his   beloved    remains.      Then   the   painfiil 
thought  of  suicide  assailed  her  :  but  it  yielded  to  that  of  devoting  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  prayer  and  sorrow,  in  any  convent  which  bk 
might  find  hospitable   enough   to   receive  her.      All  thought  of  retnnt 
to  her  father's   court  was  cut  off,   not  only  by  the  feeling  excited  hy 
the   fresh  memory   of   her   beloved  one,   but  by  the   fear  of  meeliDg 
that  parent's  bitter  hatred — mother  she  had  none  lei^  to  teceitc  kA 
forgive  her. 

"  I  had  no  money  lefl  after  paying  the  landlord.  1  had  no  fctource 
but  to  sit  all  night  on  the  stone  bench  at  the  gate  of  your  convent,  deter- 
mined, if  I  were  not  received  there,  to  throw  myself  into  the  nearest  riTcr. 
To  your  interceaaon  I  owe  it,  reverend  father,  that  this  crime  at  l«tet  was 
spared  me.  You  saved  me  from  despair.  You  will  bear  witness  bow 
earnestly  I  strove  to  show  my  ^rauVM^^.    Xq>x  '^VU.  bear  witned%  dceo 
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DihmtiM  of  jrour  unhappy  friend  bow  you  may,  tliot  I  did  no  ilislioiiPiir 
to  ilie  hiimlile  office  ii:to  whiuh  you  cniisi-d  the  superior  to  n-ceive  me, 
|[>9i  I  pe(ti>iineU  my  duties  punctually,  tlutt  I  pnaaeJ  iviib  uiililemiitlitMl 
ci^iiructer  tliruugh  my  period  of  prubution. 

"Mr  grief  fur  my  beloved  one,  lo  wluch  I  utterly  nlinmlnneJ  tiiywlf, 
«8J  llie  reason  wUiali  made  me  ItL-ep  apart  frum  all  t)ie  siisterlioofl.  I 
p-iiyd  ilujr  Bud  niglit  fur  liia  sout.  1  c^intiot  deny  it,  1  prayed  ii'w 
fv.'vvnily,  unceuaingly,  fur  my  own  donth,  time  I  iiii^ht  lima  bfuome 
uniitd  wiiii  my  Moniano  once  more.  What  effi-'Ct  this  misery  luid  ut 
limt*  DQ  my  outward  demeanour,  you  know.  But  aa  the  mere  tWmA  of 
Unit!  abittrtl  the  atiiig  of  my  grief,  I  became,  at  Ica^t  tn  nppearnnce,  more 
t.cciful  and  resigned.  Such  I  reraoino'l,  until  one  day  reading  through 
'ime  nccidcQt — riiro  enough  in  the^e  walls — a  portion  of  a  newspaper, 
1  learnt  from  it  ihiit,  in  couiequfiice  of  his  vexation  at  tht  elopement 
tfliii  daughter,   the   Princess  Pauline,  witli   the   Murquiii   Montimo,  iho 

Diilii;  of had  undergone  a  ptroke  of  apoplesy,  iind   died  on  the 

•poi.  At  he  had  only  three  daughters,  and  hia  duchy  waa  n  mula 
M  ut   iliu    crown,   the    king  had    invested   thtr   Coimt  of  with  it. 

llmdercM  of  my  fnther  I  Tin?  thought  Weiithed  de.-peration  into  my 
'Jill,  Hence  a  veiumtnt  relupse  into  my  IbiToer  melancholy.  CoiiH- 
'i>iicein  tha  mercy  of  Heaven,  cuntiuued  pmyer, — then.  Heaven  knows, 
niin'i  iirdcDl,  mo6t  sincere, — trcre  the  meanti  which  rcacued  niu  ouce  more 
li<'ui  tliia  Btnte  of  dapresBiOn,  When,  indeed,  I  thought  on  those 
Tdoiirhich  I  had  obtained,  by  niy  own  aoliciiatioii!*,  permisBion  lo  take,  I 
Ml  u  on(>  who  is  condemned  by  his  Dim  sentence  to  elcrnul  imprison- 
Btut.  But  what  could  the  world  outside  be  to  me  except  a  prinon — 
j«|itiv«d  of  t»y  love,  abandoned  by  all,  llie  cause,  by  my  own  wiUulueti, 
dfthe  death  of  a  father  7 

"  Wliuj  you  pressed  nie  so  close  with  your  questions  before  my  pro- 
Woo,  I  had  liard  work  lo  do  batllc  with  my  tongue.  More  than  once 
I  wm  on  the  point  of  avowing  all  But  I  conquered  j  and  in  order  M 
itoid  all  further  occasion  of  weakness,  I  myself  urged  on  the  day  of  my 
taking  iho  Iiobit  with  that  importunity  which  you  remember.  I  need 
larcely  My  that  all  lliese  re1.>cllious  thoughts,  all  this  bitter  impntimce 
Willi  my  destiny,  recurred  with  redoubled  ibrce  as  soon  as  the  irrevocable 
inp  was  taken.  Vet  1  conquered,  aa  you  know,  once  more, — thanks, 
^in,  to  earnest  strivings  with  the  tempter.  You  know  how  1  became 
Ibt  favourite  of  the  abbesa,  and  how  she  entru»lcd  to  mo  the  k*y  of 
ike  convent — that  fatal  key,  irhicb  opened  t]ie  door  to  my  ruin  and 
ttonal  ]>erditioo. 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  endeavoured  to  do  my  duties  houpstly. 
I  fuund,  ill  tlie  variety  of  occupation  and  converaa  wliicli  my  office  pro- 
cured me,  an  innocent  raciins  of  relaining  and  increasing  my  precarious 
cliccrfulncsi.  One  day  1  vros  standing  at  the  gate  ;  t  expected  to  sec  you. 
A  young  innn  pnsw^d  by.  We  recognised  each  other  Bt  the  fitst  ginncc. 
Muntuno  I  Puuliuc  1 " 
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I  nwst  here  agala  rt<3iice  (o  n  mere  abstract  the  commnnicittioi]  of  tk 
deceased  Leiicathca.  Slia  dwelt  only  too  complacently,  and  with  ail  t]\(i 
particularity  of  a  memory  concentrated  within  itself  by  long  and  vioWt  n- 
pression  of  the  ftelinga,  on  the  one  bright  event  whicli  chequered  t!ie  diri- 
ness  of  her  unhappy  hialory.  The  meeting  between  Montano  and  herself, 
at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  was  eiiuply  accidental,  The  belief  in  hiadeilli 
at  the  hands  of  the  robbers  was  »  niistaltea  one.  He  hod,  as  hm  bw3 
already  saiil,  put  on  the  livery  of  one  of  hia  own  servants  by  way  of  dis- 
guise. His  coachman,  a  young  man  of  similar  Btalure  with  himaelf,  soil 
clad  in  the  same  uniform,  was  killed  by  the  shots  of  the  assailants ;  wliile 
he  was  himself  wounded  only,  lakeu  up  senselesflj  and  carried  to  the  liouie 
of  a  charitable  neighbour.  It  is  easy,  therefoi'e,  to  understand  boir  lli! 
mistake  arose  which  deceived  the  unfortunate  Pauline.  Montano,  catlii 
other  hand,  spent  in  vain  his  time  and  labour  in  eudenvourln^  to  acquire 
intelligence  of  hia  lost  bride.  After  she  had  been  traced  to  the  inn,  vhtit 
she  had  last  lodged  before  going  to  the  convent,  no  due  could  be  fonnd  to 
her  whereabouta.  Slowly,  and  in  despair,  he  relinquished  the  search.  He 
wandered,  without  aim  or  purpose,  over  many  regions  ;  and  atlwctal 
back  at  last  to  the  ceiglibourbood  of  the  spot  where  he  and  his  lovt!  W 
been  parted,  Fate  led  him  to  her  arms  again. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  t  Althougii  the  union  between  thcmnss 
eacred  in  their  eyes,  and  as  they  deemed  in  those  of  Mcaveu ;  j«t  tis 
absence  of  parents'  consent  and  of  other  legal  formalities  would  hive 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  set  up  his  claim  against  the  claim  of  lli« 
Church  ;  independently  of  the  heavy  punislnnent  to  which  Pauline,  a' 
Leucalhea,  had  exposed  herself  by  her  fraudulent  misreprcsentatioa  I" 
the  convent  authorities.  Irresolute,  and  uncei-tain  of  their  future  dttiiij, 
they  lived  for  a  lime  ouly  in  the  present,  under  the  enehanluwi'' 
of  a  passion  consecrated  by  the  purest  mutual  devorion.  They  nn'l  i" 
secret,  availing  themselvts  of  the  facilities  which  Pauline's  c<iu[tv1  "^ 
the  keys  of  the  convent  placed  at  their  disposal.  For  many  iDontlu, 
lost  to  the  sense  of  danger,  as  well  as  of  duty,  Pauline  abandoned  hftwH 
to  the  enjoyment  of  licr  lover's  society.  The  consequences  of  tieii 
reunion  now  threatened  to  become  evident,  and  the  prospect  fillH 
them  with  terror.  Tliey  dared  not  expose  their  secret  to  the  world  ;  but 
Pauline's  temporary  removal,  at  least,  from  the  convent,  became  abw- 
lutely  necessary. 

In  this  extremity  a  strange  resource  suggested  itself.  Pauline  hi 
twin  sister,  the  Piincess  Eugenia  ;  allied  to  her  by  cue  of  (hose  Bin! 
preternatural  resemblances  ivhich  defy,  at  times,  even  the  pewjai'*'! 
of  the  nearest  relatives.  Foiled  by  Pauline's  obstinate  refusal  to  folio*] 
wishes,  her  father,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  endeaToured  to  tt/tm 
again  his  favouiite  project  of  an  union  hetweeu  liis  family  and  that  of  • 

prince  of  T ,  by  substituting  Eiigenio  as  the  latter'a  bride  for  her  A 

The  prince,  aa  has  been  said,  was  dosen-ing  of  a  maiden's  love;  '< 
Eugenia  was  brought  ivitU  litUe  dvt&i;uil^  tq  !).ii«de  to  the  project. 


'tre  affianced.  But  iken  came  tlic  deatli  of  t!ie  duke,  tlie  transfer  of  Lis 
il  toa  distant  male  connexion,  tbs  disruption,  for  the  time,  of  the  liea 

lucb  bound  liia  family  togetlicr.     The  Piince  of  T ,  meantime,  deeply 

iTolved  in  the  political  complicntione  of  the  period,  futind  it  neceasary  to 
utpone  bts  nuptial  projects.  lie  departed,  to  lead  for  eome  jeara  a 
rmderiag  life  of  political  niiaiioQa  and  public  business,  Kugeuia  waa 
iving  bj  Lereelf,  at  a  disUiiit  country-house  of  the  family,  forty-aix  miles 
tcm  the  town  in  which  the  Uisulinc  convent  wns  situated, 

Panline  relied  on  the  tenderness  and  self-devotion  of  her  sister,  and 
hvaiaot  deceived.  The  plan  arranged  between  them,  in  writing  and 
twngh  the  intervention  of  Honlano,  waa  this  ; — Slonlano  was  to  bring 
iu^tniato  the  convent.  By  the  help  of  the  portresB'g  povrer  of  admission, 
'inline  waa  to  introduce  Eugenia  to  her  own  cell.  They  were  to  remain 
iihort  lime  together — concealoient  for  this  purpose,  although  hazardous, 
ttnicd  possible  to  one  so  well  acqii!iinti:d  with  tlic  hiding-places  of  the 
oneilas  Pauline,  and  with  the  extreme  rtgularity  of  its  observancea — i 
i^  Eugenia  had  learnt  tlie  ways  of  the  place,  and  could  perform  the  part 
'htdine  williout  danger  of  detection.  'I'hen  Pauline  was  to  put  on  thg 
tt^y  dress  of  Iier  sister,  and  remove  to  Eugenia's  country-house,  until 
kneceifity  for  lier  absence  was  past ;  after  which  she  was  to  return  Ip 
M  convent,  resume  her  duties  there  until  at  least  some  change  of  plaq 
sniU  be  suggested,  and  liberate  her  sister. 

The  first  part  of  the  scheme  was  successfully  performed  as  it  had  been 
■nanged.  Pauline  provided  her  xister  with  a  nun's  dress,  and  for  soma 
fsji  they  remained  together  in  the  ccnvmt.  Although  they  used  every 
"t  lo  avoid  detection,  yet  on  one  occasion  their  wit  failed  lliem ;  and  in 
Ilia  manner  the  sirange  apparition  of  tiister  Leucuthea  kneeling  before  the 
illw  of  Maria  dtl  Pianto,  at  the  very  same  time  that  she  was  in  attendance 
m  tlie  abbess  !n  her  room,  was  easily  accounted  for.  Fiightened  at  thia 
lairoir  escape  from  detection,  Pauline  judged  it  best  to  afiect  a  dangerous 
liifa.  por  a  few  diiys  longer,  Eugenia  remained  conoealt-d  about 
'x  convent,  but  dared  not  keep  in  her  lister's  cell ;  and  this  is  the 
ninn  why  she  was  occasionally  seen  in  the  corridor,  chapel,  and  elae- 
'litra.  At  lust  they  seized  a  favourable  opportunity  to  effect  the  exchange. 
*g*nia  remained  in  Pauline's  bed  ;  Pauline,  in  her  sister's  attire,  hastened 
'illi  hi^  MoDUno  to  the  distant  residence  of  Eugenia,     It  had  been  re- 

ilvtd,  for  further  security,  tliat  not  even  the  Prince  of  T himself 

^duld  be  admitted  to  tliu  secret,  and  that  his  letters  to  his  betrothed 
iiould,  during  the  interval,  be  opened  and  answered  by  Paulkie.  When 
u  lime  approached,  she  and  her  husband  removed  to  a  neighouring  town  ^ 
'tt  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  boy  ;  and  from  thence  slie  divided  lier  liuQ 
MUeen  acting  Eugenia  at  the  country-house  and  enjoying  the  society  of 
«  child  and  her  husband  in  the  retired  spot  which  she  had  chosen  fur  he;^ 
"nrinement. 

The  remainder  of  the  unfoilunate  nxui's  avowals  shall  be  given  in  her 
'*D  words : — 


linger  on  day  by  day  in  that  precarious  Paradise  which  her  self-i 
mtnt  had  created  for  me.  I  was  continually  making  resolutions  to 
fhe  necesrary  sacrifice.  As  continually  my  cowardice  gave  wi 
last  moment.  A  year  hud  passed,  it  was  the  period  be}*(ind  whi 
bound  myself  fijcedly  in  my  own  mind  not  to  dehiy  ;  the  next 
lowed  it;  a  third  glided  en  ;  and  duty,  gratitude,  sisterly  affection, 
forgotten.  But  I  was  awakened,  most  justly  awakened,  out  of  n 
of  utirighteous  pleaHure  by  a  single  crushing  blow. 

**  A  fearful  epidemic  visited  the  district  in  which  we  refid 
child — my  beloved  one — the  object^  above  all  othem,  for  tlie  sake 
t  had  committed  this  grievous  sin  towards  Heaven  and  my  sister, 
of  its  first  victims.  Its  father,  who  would  not  leave  its  bedside  d 
rapid  illness,  was  next  attacked,  and  expired  in  a  few  days  in  my 
arms.  I,  the  guilty  one,  saw  them  both  perish,  and  remained  u 
and  unharmed.  Such  easy  retribution  as  this  would  have  been 
meant  for  me. 

"  I  was  again  alone  in  the  world :  I  was  standing  bewilders 
the  fresh  graves  of  my  two  darlings,  when  a  new  and  strange  a: 
ment  recalled  me  to  my  senses.  The  Prince  de  T—  had  conie  i 
not  of  me,  but  of  his  Eugenia.  Reports  had  reached  him  that  his  1 
Was  faithless  ;  that  she  hud  yielded  herself  to  another;  reports,! 
arising  from  my  sojourn  in  her  former  neighbourhood  together 
deceased  Montano.  The  error  was,  of  course,  easily  removed, 
marvellous  confession  made.  But,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  it,  1 
not  admit  of  a  day's  delay  without  my  hurrying  to  the  reset 
tmforgotten  Eugenia, 

"  1  Was  ready  cnoucb  to  execute  his  wishes.     But.  even  In 
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the  convent  gate.  I  found  poor  Eugenia  still  punctually  per- 
ny  office ;  she  had  made  no  sign,  though  illness  and  despondency 
lately  brought  her  to  a  very  low  condition  ;  and  no  one  had  ever 
a  difference  between  her  and  me.  I  prepared  her  for  the  visit 
er,  and  gave  her  a  key  and  a  white  linen  travelling-dress.  At 
night  the  prince  went  with  the  carriage  to   the  convent  gate, 

2  was  ready  to  join  him.  I  remained,  by  his  direction,  at  the  inn, 
I  promised  that  they  would  call  for  me.  I  was  dressed  in  a 
ostume  to  that  with  which  I  had  provided  my  sister.     I  waited 

3  the  morning  had  struck ;  but  they  returned  not.  Had  they 
1  T   I  did  not  then  know,  although  the  police  have  since  informed 

Were  they  prevented  from  revisiting  the  inn  by  some  unfore- 
lent?  or  did  they  abandon  me  in  well-deserved  retribution  for 
3U8  treachery 7  I  cannot  tell;  and  shall  never  learn.  Enough^ 
ly  despair  for  myself,  and  terror  for  Eugenia,  I  returned  once 
he  ccmvent.  The  rest  you  know.  I  should  have  slipped  quietly 
:el],  should  have  resumed  my  nun*s  habit,  and  all  tliat  has  passed 
ve  had  existence  for  me  alone,  and  for  me  only  as  a  dream  when 
cneth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sacristane^s's  discovery.  Now  you 
ny  confidence.  Deal  with  it,  and  with  my  memory,  as  you  will, 
imstance  only  I  have  to  explain — my  exact  prediction  of  my 
:  scarcely  needs  such  explanation.  The  resolute,  to  whom  life  no 
ers  any  prospect,  save  that  of  speedy  release  from  it,  can  fix,  and 
,  their  own  destiny." 


b 


Irtseniiiiiitiiis. 
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_  sotiietliiiig  strangely  fLiacinating  in  the  diBCius^cinof  mallcnwtiicli 

f  no  explunatioa,     Ulilitariana  would,  pei-baps,  look  on  it  u  > 

M  breatli,  or  censure  it  cti        ore  aa>  leading  to  mali  concloniMH 

en,  09  we  too  often  see,  iaa      on  making  np  llieir  mind  on  eiwj. 

,  uud  will  have  a  consistent  tlieo  y  fur  every  subject  under  the  coil 

result  of  tliia  is  tliat  they  waver  uaekivarda  and  forwards  with  ereij 

Tact  lliat  is  produced  on  one  aide  or  the  ollior.      If  tliey  could  be  «it 

suspend  their  judgment  till  all  ihe  facta  were  known,  to  ucci-pt  od 

uict  as  having  a  cortuin  relation  to  the  whole  aspect  of  the  cax,  ni 

„  as  BetlUng  the  whole,  they  would  hnve  to  forego  the  sotufaaieii  a 

laying  down  the  law,  but  when  they  eaiablialied  a  law  it  would  be  vun 

generally  received.     It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  feel  that  you  are  nlwnynwi' 

tradicting  yourself,  that  your  great  enemy  of  to-day  whom  you  crush  will 

such  vehement  sarcasm  is  j-ourself  of  yesterday.     And  though  tlie  con- 
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■What  can  we  know  for  certain  about  pre.'^entinnnts  ?      We  Iwve  WineC*- 
dmce  iJjat  they  do  cxi^i,  and  we  have  pi-uof  that  a  great  mioyp' 
believe  in  them.     Uiit  we  do  not  know  hoiv  (Jir  the  evidence  we  hi 
trustworthy,  and  we  do  know  that  ihe  people  who  believe  in  p 
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TtTTs«M«n  set  on  their  belief.  When  aomelLiiig  has  been  done  or  Itft 
iiiiione  you  often  hear  it  said,  "  Well,  now,  I  liod  a  preseniitnent  ihat  I 
(ii;;iil  to  do  or  not  lo  do  this  tbing,  and  the  result  abowa  tli.tt  I  ought  to 
L^ive  acted  on  my  preaentiment."  But  lliis  is  merely  negalivc  evidence, 
sm],  moreover,  it  is  after  the  event.  It  would  be  of  aome  value  if  it  hud 
lixa  (old  befcTe.  It  would  be  of  more  vulue  still  if  the  prcaentiment  hnd 
ten  obeyed,  and  the  result  had  been  satisfiictoiy.  But  if  none  of  these 
ihite  tests  have  been  applied,  or  none  of  theui  Iinve  unstrered,  the  value  of 
ikt  presentiment  is  small  indeed. 

Tliackeray  aays,  "  Sui'ely  some  of  the  presentiments  some  people  arc 
itmys  hnving  must  come  Inie."  They  can  hardly  fail  to  come  true  pretty 
tftmif  they  are  ex  pott  facto.  If  all  your  cntiiral  feelings  arc  interiireled 
•Hie  seci'ct  Toice  of  nature,  if  on  leaving  a  dear  frfeod  or  relation  you 
mile  up  yoiu- mind  that  tlie  grief  of  parting  forebodes  yournever  meeting 
•gain;  your  presentiments  may  Bomelimes  come  true,  though  they  were 
tully  no  preecnlimenls  at  all.  But  it  is  this  habit  which  makes  all  evi- 
dence on  these  subjects  eg  unsafe  and  inaufEcient,  All  the  evidence  ive 
hn  on  them  liaa  been  Bnggestcd  by  the  event,  and  there  is  often  ground 
W  (at  that  it  baa  been  inspired  by  tlio  event.  We  hear  of  all  the  presenli- 
Bcnla  that  bear  fruit,  but  do  we  ever  (I  mean  in  the  caaca  where  people 
we  ilwnya  having  them)  hear  of  those  that  bear  none  ?  Yet  if  these  are 
Ut  liken  into  account,  and  the  v.'due  of  nil  preaentimcnts  diminished  by 
tiieni,  ihe  evidence  is  one-sided.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  beat  lo 
We  the  [■eople  who  are  always  having  prcsentimenta  out  of  the  question, 
ud  confine  cureelvos  to  the  more  authenticated  InetHuces  which  may  to 
•toiB  extent  beur  out  a  theory. 

ffo  may  siifely  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  essence  of  n  true  pre- 
■Qitimcnt  is  that  it  shall  be  spontuneous.  It  must  come  at  a  time  when 
yoaliave  no  reason  to  look  for  it,  when  you  are  not  under  the  influence 
<'f  »ny  fear  or  anxiety  from  known  causes,  when  perhaps  you  have  some 
"iilficiilty  in  its  interpretation.  You  muat  not  be  ill,  and  think  yon  have 
"  iTWi^nlimont  tliat  you  will  not  i-ecover.  You  must  not  be  away  from 
I'tJW,  and  hare  a  preaeuiiracnt  that  some  calamity  baa  happened  there, 
Voumnrt  not  know  that  a  friend  is  in  danger,  and  have  a  presentiment  of 
liii  death.  You  miisl  cot  have  reason  to  suspect  a  man,  and  have  a  piesen- 
iiiBcnt  that  he  will  cheat  you.  And  why  7  Bwause  in  all  these  instances 
I'xrc  is  a,  simple  natural  cause  for  fear  or  imeasiness.  In  all  matters  where 
ti.i:r«  U  a  n.iturul  cause  we  give  more  weight  to  it  than  to  another,  which 
"lay  bo  the  real  cause,  but  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  probabihty.  If  u  man 
"iio  suffers  from  heart  disease  is  found  dead  on  n  roadaidQ  or  in  his  bed, 
'''<:  at  once  atlribute  his  death  to  his  complaint,  though  it  may  afterwards 
■'I'l-^iir  that  he  was  murdered.  But  if  the  man  was  perfectly  healthy,  uml 
'''I  known  to  have  an  implaaible  enemy,  we  sliould  be  more  apt  to  tliink 
"f  ttiiirder.  And  so  it  is  with  presentiments.  If  they  can  be  accounlcd 
^'  in  any  nalnrnl  way,  we  must  hesitate  to  receive  them.  Even  where  a 
"^lurnl  eulutiua  covers  tonio  of  the  liicts,  it  does  not  always  cover  them 


lOI,  nnd  very  often  whi-n  we  have  nrgtied  ovrny  ibe  tnaio  polnla  cf  M 
•tory,  tliere  is  ju«i  to  niucli  lelt  tli:it  we  are  forced  to  wiy,  "  *tieih'T 
preiteniiment  ba  genuine  or  nol,  tliis  ia  Boniething  liisi  no  Mifuoe 
expliiia."     Call  them  by  wlmt  nnmuyou  will— prea-iitimeiila,  eoiiiCi<l''M^ 
or  nnylhing  tlse— there  are  inniiy  ciises  wliich  you  &in  strltle  lo  a 
point,  but  no  tui-tlier.      Many  ol'  these  are  admitted  into  the  class  o(  ptt* 
aenlimentg  because  they  are  too  Blningo  to  be  explained  by  natural  Iswil, 
though  thoy  ore  not  teully  prcsi-ntiments.     As  dii  iiisl;ince  of  tbeaci  I 
would  take  the  story  cf  the  Jamaica  pluuter  who  was  ordered  to  "    '    " 
for  bis  health,  but  was  loth  to  li'STe  the  delicBoie»orthe  West  Iiidi 
last  he  took  n  paasnge  in  a  brig,  but  shuwi.'d  great  uneasinuss  about  nilil^ 
ia  her,  telling  a  frietid  iliat  he  was  convinced  he  would  be  thrown  mi  ' 
board.     After  he  had  tailed,  oil  the  ne^roea  on  his  estate  cnme  one  difi 
a  body  to  thia  friend,  and  a:iid,  "  T!ie  brig  lias  been  lost,  Mr.  — - 
drowned."     They  had  no  reason  to  give  for  their  iiaprcssion,  but  K 
enough  the  bii^f  wai  not  heard  of,  and  everybody  concluiled  lint  At  bl 
been  lost.     Some  time  after  one  of  her  men  was  discovered,  and  he  w 

fcaaed  that  Mr. had  been  thrown  overboanl,  at  the  very  time  nhtr 

tlie    negroes  were  seized  with    the   impression  that  the   brig  was  1 

Mr. had  been  n  fierce  enemy  of  the  Baptists  in  Jamaica,  and 

captain  of  the  brig,  though  Mr. did  not  know  of  it,  whs  b  B«pl 

Tbtre  was  a  violent  religious  controversy  between  tliom  one  day,  tlieopl  ^^ 

suddenly  appealed  to   liis   men,  and   they  threw  Mr,  ov*rboili 

Now,  at  first  eight  this  case  seems  complete,  but  there  is  a  serious  fliirl 

it.     Mr. had  been  a  violent  partisan,  and  knew  that  lie  had  to' 

deadly  enemies.  It  was  quite  possible  that  some  of  his  enemies  miglit  1 
on  buoi-d  the  ship  he  sailed  in  ;  if  there  were  many  Baptists  in  Jamaiei' 
was  more  than  probable;  and  if  ha  had  excited  them  agniusthiuW 
certain  point,  it  was  very  likely  that  they  wonid  lake  vengeance.  I''' 
had  known  that  the  captain  was  a  Baptist,  he  would  no  doubt  have  chw 
another  ship.  But  that  an  nnhealtliy  man,  who  did  not  want  lo  hi 
Jamaica,  and  iiad  made  deadly  enemies,  should  look  forward  with  frtf' 
a  lonely  voyage  is  noihiog  unnatural,  nor  docs  the  fitct  of  his  fear  o 
true  entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a  presentiment. 

Thiit,  ttten,  is  one  of  the  instances  which  we  must  exoltide  tn 
list.  It  is  not  the  less  curious,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  itnpi 
which  »eized  on  the  negroes  jtist  at  the  time  of  their  master'a  death. 
there  are  plenty  of  other  cases  lo  which  no  such  objection  can  be  i 
many  of  them  are  fully  authenticated,  and  cannot  be  explained 
Mrs.  Crowe's  Nii/ht  Suit  of  Nattrre.  and  a  small  book  called  Cotiwi-.___ 
tioni  with  the  Unseen  ll'orld  (which  I  Khould  judge,  from  internal  e#f*1 
dence,  to  be  written  by  the  Hov.  J.  M,  Neale),  are  brimful  of  euch  slerics. 
It  ia  true  that  in  all  of  them  wo  have  to  take  the  writer's  word.  In  allcf 
them  the  original  narrator  may  have  departed  a  little  from  the  inflexihie 
exactness  which  should  mark  such  statements.  The  writer  in  taking 
down  the  account  may  have  imparted  to  it  some  alight  inacctiracles.    And 
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;lie  only  meam  of  detecling  these  slips  ia  cross  exnrn inn t ion,  which  is  tha 
Dae  titiiig  deriieil  us.  But  allowing  for  nH  this,  the  Uori^B  are  almost 
BittTi-lloua.  If  wo  grant  that  one  of  lliein  it  triitj,  we  hare  enough  for 
OUT  purpose.  One  is  sudioieDt  to  show  tliat  there  is  more  ii)  hc;iven  and 
Mrth  lliiin  is  dr&iinC  of  in  iiiateriul  philciiuiphy,  iiiid  to  mnke  us  tliiolc 
nutiiy  timi-s  befort:  ue  bound  the  world  liy  the  evidence  of  our  senst's. 

It  would  bo  sup«if]uoQs  to  quote  any  of  ihe  storiei  given  by  these  two 
■nihurt,  except  in  T»tc  cases  where  I  huve  anything  to  allege  against  them. 
Butii  is  Qoforiunate  tlint  the  record  of  presentimeniB  should  be  confined  to 
boolit  which  proftSH  10  treat  that  clnu  of  subjects  alonc^,  and  that  general 
hiili.ry  should  furnish  so  few  corroborations.  Pnetry  givea  ub  more. 
KukiipMir'-'i  treatineni  of  presentiments  is  ono  of  the  most  curious  points 
iallie  |i«ycholngy  of  his  plsiyfl,  There  is  something  on  the  subject  in 
Scliiller"*  Watliitilein,  and  Wordsworth  has  devoted  to  it  one  of  his  minor 

rUe  talks  of  presentiments  as  heuven-bom  injitlucts,  which  shun 


The  tpur  whow  aoiircc  I  coold  not  giies: 
Tbe  deep  ilgh  that  lecmed  fsthcrlcss. 


A  rainbow,  a  Ennhciin, 
A  inbile  Rtnc  11  llint  Spring  onbindi, 
De^il  pause  alirnpt  oruiUlnight  niails. 

All  echo  or  B  clrcum.* 


Some  busy  foea  to  good,  he  says,  lurk  near  ihem,  and  taint  the  health 
*l<lcb  they  infuse;    but  faith  proceeds  froru  tliem,  and  bodings  unsnnu- 

tby  tlie  will,  which  teach  us  to  beware.  IIo  talks  of  tlie  bowm 
which  no  philosophy  cau  lilt,  and  says  their  instruments  are — 
iw  full  well  what  are  tho  busy  foes  to  good.  One  of  them  is  tha 
W  of  torturing  every  feeling  into  a  presentiment.  Another  is  the  quack 
*lio  itaa  his  nostrum  of  spiritual  nninifcstations  always  at  hand,  nnd  who 
■irers  between  occult  science  and  open  knavery.  Another  is  the  con- 
^lion  that  every  one  who  has  had  a  presentiment,  and  found  it  true,  is  a 
iwt  of  seer  or  prophet  for  all  lime  to  come.  The  man  easily  persuadei 
^nk:lf  that  he  is  waited  on  by  mysterious  ngencies,  and  lie  forces  himself 
IntD  presentiments,  as  ihe  mnn  who  has  once  dreamed  forces  himnelf  to  go 
n>  dreaming.  The  scene  in  Wallensteia  ie  in  lliis  respect  peculiarly  sig- 
■iScant,  Wallenttein  was  just  the  man  to  be  impressed  by  dreams  ra 
mens.  He  was  a.  6rm  believer  in  the  stars,  nnd  Seni  came  to  warn  him 
«f  iinmediate  danger.  lie  had  taken  a  perilous  step,  had  seen  his  best 
ttiends  iiiU  away  from  him,  had  found  that  his  new  friends  did  not  trust  liini 
fully.     Yet  when  the  Countess,  hia  sister-in-law,  tella  him  of  her  dreaina 

'  CoDtmit  with  this  Ihe  noble  puaagc  Ui  BrowniDg'n  BitHop  Blevgram:— 

"  Juat  when  we're  lafcat  there's  a  innect  touch, 

A  fane;  from  a  Bowot^bcll,  some  one's  ilealb, 

A  choms-ending  in  KuripiilcB, 

And  that's  enoiigli  for  tliouiand  hoiies  ninl  fijars,"  it:.  8.C, 


nod  forebodings,  he  tries  to  explain  tlicm  aTrny.  He  says  that  hei  mind 
■waa  occupied  wiili  die  aubjoct,  and  therefgre  ihe  dreamt  about  it;  iliat 
the  fgreboding  was  not  apoalaneous,  but  produced  by  her  own  fcara.  Sie 
Dska  if  he  does  not  believe  in  such  warning  voices,  and  he  replies,  "Tei, 
there  are  eucJi  voices  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  thit.  Yet  I  would  hwiilj 
cail  those  warning  voicea  which  only  announce  what  ia  ineritablo.  Ai 
the  ap]}earance  of  the  Biin  paints  itself  on  the  atmosphere  before  it  ilsa, 
BO  the  spirit  of  groat  events  strides  on  hefore  them,"  aad  to-morrow  Willu 
in  to-day,  I  hare  always  had  strange  mvuings  on  what  one  read*  ibcil 
the  death  of  the  Fourth  Henry,  He  felt  the  ghost  of  the  dagger  in  his 
breast  long  before  llie  murderer  Kavaillac  armed  himaelf  with  it.  Bel 
Hed  from  him,  the  thought  Bcizcd  on  him  in  his  Louvre,  drove  him  iaUib; 
open  air;  the  coronntioa  fc-ast  of  his  consort  sounded  to  him  like  a  funeiii: 
he  heard  with  boding  ear  the  footsteps  that  sought  him  through  th' 
streets  of  Paris."  "  Does  the  inner  boding  voice  say  nothing  to  you!" 
oslca  the  Countess.  "Nothiiig,"  he  replies;  "becalm."  And  then  ik 
Countess  tells  of  another  dream,  in  which  she  saw  Widlenateia  gob; 
before  her  through  a  long  passage  and  long  never-ending  halls,  doers 
slamming  all  the  time,  till  at  lengtli  o  cold  hand  touched  her,  imilw 
looking  to  see  whoso  it  was,  she  found  that  it  was  Wallenstein's,  wiiil' 
over  them  both  a  red  cover  seemed  to  be  laid.  "  That  is  the  red  aT}<' 
of  my  ronin,"  says  Wallenstein,  interrupting  her.  A  little  later,  and  itif 
doors  are  burst  open  by  the  murderers,  and  Wallenslein's  body  is  oanifii 
ocroM  the  singe  wrapped  in  a  red  carpet. 

Here  we  have  tlia  true  law  about  presentiments  luid  down  by  a  G™ 
believer  in  tbeni.  Wallenstein  knew  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  liij  iw^^' 
could  be  impartial  at  such  a  moment.  Anything  of  the  nature  ci  i 
warning  must  be  suspected  n3  springing  from  native  apprehension.  Thou;" 
be  himself  was  calm  nt  the  thought  uf  quitting  the  Imperial  servict  »ii<l 
joining  the  Swedes,  his  followers  were  full  of  the  regrets  and  posaibiii"'' 
which  a  man  who  has  resolved  on  q  great  step  generally  dismisses  u  i^'-- 
hut  which  his  friends  feel  strongly  for  him,  and  urge  upon  Lim.  But  tLc 
man  himself  may  well  feel  nervous,  and  what  is  easier  than  to  interpn 
his  nervousness  as  a  warning  ?  JIany  of  the  presenlimenta  we  have  ia 
Jiistory  are  tainted  by  this  bleniisii.  In  the  Jiistory  of  Luther  we  hear  o' 
Melaneihon  being  ill,  and  having  a  "presentiment"  that  he  would  die! 
Luther  came  and  prayed  at  his  bedside,  and  he  recovered.  Evidently  iatbi> 
cose  the  presentiment  was  nothing  but  the  natural  fear  of  the  sick 
hut  if  this  had  not  yielded  to  the  stronger  faith  inspired  by  Li 
prayer,  the  presentiment  would  probably  have  come  true.     Again, 


kmil^ 

1 


*  "  ComiDgQTcnts  cast  thi^ir  sbadona  Liefore," — CAursKLi.,  Lochiett  TVorattf. 
It  is  vrortk  remarking  that  Sdiiller's  pU.ra  contain  maoy  Rocb  eoincidunces,  vii,  1^rl^ 
hnttein  in  particular  is  full  of  tlicm.  1  will  not  eo  into  tbo  tubjcct  bciv,  bol  jiat 
mention  llist  sometimes  tlia  cuinciilcn<:eg  with  SUakspeare  ore  too  strong  to  be  |m 
ovor.  Such,  fur  Inslnncc,  U  tfie  "  Hcrr,  ilic  hubl  kcine  Einder "  in  TtU,  wliich^ 
runiiud  ns  of  Ihe  "  He  has  no  cbitdrcu  "  in  Macbeth, 
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ir  left  his  irife  on  liU  In^t  jutirQcy,  she  Liid  a.  preacntiinciit  tlint  lie 
r  reliirn.     He  never  did  relura.    Yet  bow  can  we  tell  tLat  lier 

enliment  was  nol  .1  womau's  natural  imeasineas  at  seeing  her  husband 
1  a  journey,  and  was  inlerpreted  after  Lla  deutli  into  a  presenti- 
iniiol? 

Mozart's  presentiment  of  liis  approaching  death  was  of  the  Bame  class 
uMelanclhon's,  only,  from  not  being  properly  conibaled,  it  came  trae.  He 
ns  convinced  that  some  one  had  given  bini  poison ;  he  said  he  hud  tlie 
htte  of  death  on  lits  tongue,  and  that  he  smelt  the  grave.  There  can  be 
Me  doubt  tliat  all  this  wna  occaaioned  by  ovenvork  and  an  intensely 
Bwroiis  temperament.  As  soon  as  the  compaaer's  work  was  token  away 
from  him  he  began  to  get  better,  but  he  returned  to  work  loo  soon,  and  a 
Ickpse  wus  the  conscqitencc.  Compare  with  this  what  seems  the  moat 
genuine  case  of  a  presentiment,  an  event  occurring  to  Caar  Paid  four  or 
in  days  beforehis  assassination,  lie  w;is  riding,  and  he  turned  suddenly 
loliiii  Grand  Maiiter  of  the  Horse,  saying,  "I  felt  quite  EufiTocated — I 
(wld  not  breathe — I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to  die.  Won't  they  strangle 
Bid  "  The  incident  was  related  to  the  IJusaian  general  ollicer,  in  whose 
{•pers  it  is  recorded,  the  very  some  evening  by  the  Grand  Master  himaelt^ 
It  ns)  no  doubt  natural  that  a  Czar  sliould  expect  to  be  strangled,  but  why 
ihoald  he  have  had  this  feeling  f  sufi  ca  n  a  d  1  y  shoiUd  it  have 
Ktoe  to  him  so  few  days  before  1  e     a    actually  st      ^1  d 

Tlie  definite  nature  of  this  inst  n  e  pla  s  t  fa  above  others  which 
»wc  also  realized.  Tlio  story  of  Lull  e  s  f  s  pa  alleled  in  Motley's 
Uiilor}/  of  the  Rm  of  the  But  !  K  p  11  by  1  e  p  esentiiatiit  wliieh 
(ttutred  to  the  wife  of  'William  1  e  SI  nt  as  soon  as  si  e  saw  his  assassin. 
Slie  uked  nnxtoui^ly  about  the  man,  and  added  in  an  undertone  that  she 
W  uevcr  seen  so  villanoua  a  countenance.  But  William  did  not  share 
tiir  feeling.  He  made  a  careless  reply,  and  conversed  with  hia  usual 
clieerrulni'ss.  An  liour-and-a-half  afterwards  William  was  dying  in  the 
»ms  of  Ilia  wife,  and  Balthazar  Gdrard  was  caught  as  lie  ran  for  the  rnni- 
JMa.  The  presentiment  had  come  true ;  but  n^s  it  a  presentiment  7 
ll'iiliam'fl  wife  was  sli-uck  by  the  "  agitated  face  "  of  the  stranger.  Hia 
ttuiilcnance  was  villanouB,  or  at  least  highly  unprepossessing,  for  he  wiia 
"low  of  stature,  meagre,  inean-visaged,  muddy -com  plexioned,"  Anil 
"lon'ove^  within  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  five  attempts  lo  assas- 
liiuile  William  of  Orange.  All  tlieae  faets  combined  give  ws  the  result 
(hjatural  feiir*  on  the  subject  of  assassination,  and  natural  repugnance 
<'i  ilie  flight  of  the  assa^'^iu.  What  wo  want  to  establish  a  presentiment  ii 
.'i-nipthing  prcturnatnral,  an  involuntary  and  unaccoimtabje  feeling. 

A  gocd  instance  of  this  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  near  relation, 

■  Nutarnl  fear  wonld  also  explain  tire  presentiment  in  MarliA  ChvizUail,  when 
MoDlBgoa  Tigg  enters  the  lonely  wooJ.  IT  Mr.  Dickens  hod  wished  to  make  the 
prcnatiiDcni  complete,  and  wortbj  ut  the  eloquent  langiiaBe  in  which  ho  JuBiiflci  a 
IwlieEin  (cerot  wamingB,  be  should  not  hftve  dwelt  m  much  on  Tigg's  draBdofJonns 

Chiuilcuit. 
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A  young  law}'er,  who  lind  chambers  in  tlie  Temple,  had  a  nodding  ac- 
qiiiiiiirnnee  with  ini  old  gentletn.-in  living  on  the  wune  Btuircaae.  The  old 
mau  was  a  weulihy  old  bachelor,  and  had  a  ])lace  in  the  country^  to  which 
he  went  for  a  we«*k  every  Easter.  His  servants  had  charge  of  tht*  place 
while  he  w;i8  away — an  old  married  couple  who  had  lived  with  him  f'?r 
Iwt^ity- seven  yeai-s,  and  were  types  of  the  fine  old  English  domestic.  One 
Easter  'J'nesd.iy  the  young  lawyer  wan  astonishid  to  find  the  old  /gentle- 
man on  hi.s  Temple  staircase,  and  made  some  remark  about  it.  The  oli 
man  asked  him  into  his  room,  and  Mud  he  had  received  a  fearful  shock. 
He  had  gone  down  as  usual  to  his  country  place,  had  been  received  with 
inten»fe  cordiality,  had  found  his  dinner  cooked  to  perfection,  and  everjr- 
thing  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning.  When  the  cloth  was  remored 
his  faithful  butler  put  his  bottle  of  port  on  the  table,  and  made  the  cns- 
tomary  inquiries  about  master's  health,  hoped  master  was  not  fatigued  hy 
the  journey,  had  enjoyed  his  cutlet,  and  so  on.  The  old  gentleman  wu 
left  alone,  his  hand  was  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle  of  port,  when  it  sud- 
denly Hashed  across  his  mind,  "  Here  I  am,  a  hmely  old  man;  no  one 
CHres  lor  me ;  there  is  no  one  near  to  help  me  if  anything  should  happen 
to  me.  What  if  my  old  servant  and  his  wife  have  been  cheating  and  rob- 
bing me  all  the  time?  "What  if  they  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  hare 
poisoned  this  bottle  of  wine?"  The  idea  took  hold  of  him  so  strongly 
that  he  could  not  touch  his  port.  When  the  man  came  in  again  he  s.tid 
he  did  not  feel  well,  would  have  a  cup  of  tea ;  no,  be  would  have  a  glaa 
of  water  and  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  rang  his  bell,  and  no  one 
answered.  He  got  up,  Ibund  his  way  downstairs  ;  the  house  was  empty, 
his  two  faithful  old  servants  had  vanished.  And  when  he  came  to  look 
further  he  found  that  his  cellar,  which  ought  to  have  contained  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  worth  of  wine,  was  empty,  and  the  bottle  they 
had  brought  him  hist  night  teas  poisoned. 

I  have  told  the  story  at  length  because  it  has  not  appeared  in  print 
before,  and  because  it  seems  to  answer  all  our  requirements.  The  only 
place  in  which  you  can  find  a  flaw  is  one  which  after  all  does  not  affect 
the  whole.  It  is  this  : — Did  the  butler,  in  putting  the  wine  on  the  table, 
betray  the  slightest  discomposure  ?  If  he  did  there  might  be  good  cause 
for  the  suspicions  of  master  being  aroused.-  But  if  master  suspected  a 
servant  of  twenty-seven  years'  standing,  is  it  not  likely  that  he  vould 
have  remarked  it  openly  ?  A  look,  a  tone,  a  sign  of  trepidation  or  un- 
easiness, would  hardly  have  suggested  such  a  train  of  reflections.  There 
is  also  a  remarkable  accuracy  about  the  train  of  reflections  vhich  leads 
one  to  a  preternatural  cause.  Granting  that  suspicion  was  aroused,  the 
solution  arrived  at  was  neither  the  easiest  nor  the  most  likely.  The 
singular  thing  is  that  the  master  should  have  yielded  so  readily  to  the 
impression,  and  that  it  should  afterwards  have  proved  accurate  in  lli^ 
most  minute  details. 

Another  point  in  tliis  story  is  remarkable.  It  so  seldom  happens  that 
presentiments  of  any  kind  are  acted  upon  that  Wallcnstein  may  well  deny 
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1^  the  name  or  warnings.     Ytt  wlun, 
tl  upon,  ii  is  i>!ioitn  ilmc  they  d<>  not,  n 
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',  tlipy  liave  been 
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rely  ]nT3ilii 
ill'  WiillariHlein,  indited,  we  nee  no  puRjiliiliry  of  wtoiipe.  But  'Win 
liitre  none  in  llinto)  Heniy  tlie  Foiirtli  ?  Soiiutliinea  a  pri'si'iitiiiient  seems 
in  Ham  a  imin  cirua  iinpenilin^ liite,  in  oi-der  to  leml  liim  ton  bettur  cuurM 
«f  liic  ;  the  di-n'h  or  culimiity  dora  not  wine,  but  it  I.biI^  liim  to  lifu  nnd 
fonune.  Or  wln'n  Minflliing  Vinmge  and  iiiiljkdy  is  about  lo  liiipptii,  ihe 
nun  ueniibled  to  avoid  it  liy  a  wiiriiliig  u'tiiJi  pointa  to  suiiietliiitg  iirnbuble, 
TluTK  nru  L'Ui'ious  exiinipli'i  ol  botli  tlh'se  nilux  in  tlie  lira  ot'WiIliam  WiU 
Wtforce.  To  take  tha  ktttr  SrHt,  bs  reliiles  thikt  he  was  once  i-eading  on 
lc«mp-«tool,  close  to  the  brink  of  a  river.  Something  whispered  to  him 
ibit  h«  might  be  overcome  liy  druwainets  wliile  n-adiug,  might  fall  oS  tha 
a»>|}-«tool,  nnd  tanible  into  the  water.  Obeying  the  warning,  be  moved 
^e  c.'u lip- stool  Rway.  He  had  scarcely  Kit  on  it  fivu  miiintea  longi:rwhen 
hbmke  suddenly,  and  he  lell  ILit  on  tl>e  gi-n^,  as  if  be  bad  been  sbol.  Tf 
'imhud  bappeni-d  by  the  river  fide  he  must  hnve  been  drowmd.  But  if 
Uflliing  hud  wliixpered  lo  him  lh»t  the  camp-stool  might  hri'ak.  it  ix  a 
9U-ition  if  be  would  have  heeded  iha  BUgge-stion.  Again,  we  find  bint 
iTiting  in  his  diwi-y  for  li4I7  :  "Let  me  put  down  ihiil  I  have  bud  nf  lata 
igrcAier  degn«  of  leliglntis  feeling  thnnusnah  Is  it  an  nmi;n,iialiii9  once 
"  [H'lee  Kliot  iiui-oss  my  iiii:tginuliDn,  n  hint   tli.-tt  my  time  (or  beiw'  ciillud 


:    draws  nigh?" 

■  ■■■••AS  it  not  a  Buii>  to  a  i 
'  t'T  di'gfee  lliiin  usnal,  i 
'''taik  (torn  an  access  of 
iji-ill).     Others  iigain  refuse  U 


8  life  hud  nixteen  yenrs  longer  to  nm. 
nil  of  ardent  religioua  leeling  to  biive  it  i'l  n 
en  tliougli  it  foreboded  nothing?  Some  men 
ith  fctling,  Ijeeause  they  thiiilt  it  (iiretiodea 
n  talk  of  their  childhood,  because  it  is  "  iin- 
Jucliy."  But  ifBUch  feelings  forebode  deatb,  it  is  hupeless  to  etcape  death 
^uiiling  them.  If  a  preKnttnifot  wnrns  yua  of  anything,  you' do  nt)t 
Mcnpe  it  by  rclUsIng  to  listen  to  tlie  presentiment;  on  the  oontrary,  you 
ttuk*  it  incviuble. 

Tbia,  1  think,  iB  the  moral  of  the  presentiments  given  naby  Shakspe.ire. 
Utll  that  he  gives  us,  the  w.irning  ia  neglected  and  tbe  fate  comes.  The 
■fanpleat  of  them  nil  is  Hamlet's,  and  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Shak^pcarc's 
telitf  in  ih«m. 

llaaJtL  Thoa  would' at  not  tUiak  bow  ill  alt's  b«rc  nbont  my  bcart  ;  but  it  is  no 
utiv. 
Ueralio.  Kny,  good  a\y  lonl— 
Itaalrl.  It  i)  bat  foolery  ;  bat  it  ia  a  kinil  □(  gain*giTiag  lu  would  pcrhsps  Inmbla 

Uoralia.  If  yonr  mind  dialiko  anjtliinjt,  obcj  it ;  I  will  forestall  their  rcipair 
lUbar,  and  My  yoa  «re  not  lit. 

Bamkt.  Not  a  wbit,  we  defy  angary  :  tberc  is  a  spodnl  proridenca  in  tbabll  of  a 
pWTDw.  If  it  be  now  'tia  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come  it  will  b«  now ;  if  It  b« 
ir  yel  it  will  come  ;  tbe  rcnilincu  U  all. 

hfli«twe  might  think  Hamlet's  fcdingwai  n.itural.    He  had  detected 
l|'«  TtlloB/t  &Qd  ha  knew  hit  own  counterplot  noald  not  long  b« 
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secret.  But  it  ia  plain  tliat  lie  sii-ipected  natliing  in  llie  diatlen^  <o 
llmce  nilli  Lnertes.  -He  never  once  examined  tlie  fuila,  or  raeasnred  tlieia, 
but  picked  up  the  first  that  came  to  haiii),  and  took  ibe  length  on  (nut 
JiiKt  before,  when  Horatio  wnmed  him,  he  hud  said,  "  The  interim  ii 
mine,"  and  he  cU'»rIy  looked  funvard  to  having  things  liis  own 
the  next  news  from  England.  Desdemona's  presentiment  docs  c 
the  same  testa.  She  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  violent  death,  bulitt 
bad  enough  to  apprehend  from  Othello's  auger.  He  had  struck  her,  ibJ  I 
called  tcr  the  vilest  n.tmcs.  To  her  assurances  of  innocence  he  btd 
Answered  by  ijiunta  when  they  were  alone,  and  by  coldaeas  in  public 
Coming  from  a  man  she  loved,  these  mikindneaaeH  would  have  the  nl 
elTect  on  a  woman,  and  would  throw  her  into  a  deep  stale  of  dep 
"A  sort  of  gain-giving  "  would  naturally  trouble  her,  and  exclude  ei 
chance  of  real  presentiment. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  curious  cases  in  Sliakspcare  are  those  oflia^ 
and  Hastings.  And  wiiat  makes  them  so  curious  is  lliat  any  ninn 
of  overthrowing  Shakspeare's  belief  In  presentiments  would  i 
appeal  to  them.  Hastings  has  just  been  dwelhng  on  the  smoollmea 
cheerfulness  of  Gloator,  and  inferring  from  Gluater'a  openness  and  unc4 
that  he  is  offended  with  no  man  there,  when  Gloater  sends  liira  to  ejtecoll 
liomeo  iins  just  said, 

If  I  may  trust  tbo  fluttering  tratli  of  sleep, 
Uj  dreami  presage  some  joyful  nens  At  hniid. 
Hj  bosooi'a  lord  Bits  lightly  on  his  throne  j 
And  all  this  day  nn  nnaccustomcil  spirit 
LiCls  me  above  tUc  grouud  with  cliectful  tJiouglits. 

The  next  moment  bis  servant  returns  witb  news  of  Jubet's  death. 
these  two  cases  nn  opponent  of  presentiments  would  argue  that 
waB  on  his  side.  He  evidently  believed  that  an  unusually  joyful  a 
wua  the  forerunner  of  disaster.  The  Scotch  consider  that  a  man  infl 
high  Hpirils  ia  on  the  brink  of  a  cilamity,  as  the  servanta  iu  Guy  1 
wring  Biiid  the  gaoger  W08  fey.  Wordsworth  says  that  when  our  n 
have  mounted  as  far  as  tliey  can  in  delight,  it  sometimea  cbauceib  lh>' 
without  any  apparent  cause  they  sink  equally  low  in  dejection.  Shik' 
epeare  supports  both  these  theories.  Now  if  we  look  a  little  closer  in' ' 
the  matter,  we  sliall  find  that  the  presentiments  which  Beem  to  deceive  a 
even  more  genuine  in  reality  than  those  which  ai'e  most  simple  mii 
straightforward.  Hastings's  presentiment  was  not  the  favourable  view  !i^ 
touk  of  Cluster's  mood ;  though  lie  persuaded  himself  into  thinking  tJisi  i' 
was.  His  real  prcsentimenta,  as  we  learn  afterwards,  were  trnGHpnmWe, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  them.  He  had  made  up  hia  mind  ih.it  all  oils' 
go  well,  and,  in  consequence,  he  neglected  every  sign  that  bore  ogsias'  '''* 
view,  and  dwell  too  strongly  on  whatever  seemed  to  support  it.  Presen- 
timents being  involuntary  and  unaccountable  moods  of  the  mind,  it  ^ 
Utterly  impossible  for  what  you  observe  bi  another  man's  bearing  '" 
inspire  you  with  euch  a  feeling.     You  m.iy  disti-ust  Lim  involimiaiibj "' 
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t  oltle  (o  account  for  your  distrust ;  but  at  the  best  your  feeling  u 
uOincUre.  Aud  this  was  not  the  feeling  of  Hastings,  for  he  was  able  to 
erplaio  hia  confidence  in  Gloster.  Instead  of  yielding  to  impri'saions, 
irhose  source  lie  could  not  divine,  but  which  were  too  Btrong  for  him,  he 
irasaned  bimaelf  into  other  impressioRii,  and  found  hia  mistake  too  late. 
Komeo's  presentiment  is  of  another  cli.iractcr,  but  ia  even  stronger.  If  hu 
Iild  known  tht  truth  he  had  the  hi-aC  reason  to  be  cheerful.  By  feigning 
^Ih  Juliet  had  freed  herself  from  restraint,  and  had  sent  a  message  t4 
him  that  he  might  bear  her  away.  How  was  the  presentiment  to  know 
tbt  licr  message  would  miscarry,  that  Romeo  would  hear  another  account, 
isi  net  without  waiting?  Had  he  hut  trusted  to  the  presentiment,  instead 
ef  his  owa  rash  judgment,  his  tragedy  would  not  have  had  a  tragic  ending, 
M  it  was,  the  prcsentinient  did  all  in  its  power.  It  warned  him  of  some- 
tkiog  good,  and  he  rcf'tised  to  believe  it.  Bttt  it  was  because  he  refused 
to  believe  the  good  that  evU  came  on  him,  because  he  thought  himself 
JKCtved  that  he  insisted  on  deceiving  himself.  You  cannot  bkme  your 
gtud«  for  misleadiug  you,  if  you  will  noi  follow  his  guidance. 

Nutsbl)'  enough  none  of  the  characters  in  Shakspeare  do  follow  that 
piiilance.  They  did  not  believe  in  presentimcnta  as  their  creator  did. 
Alter  all,  the  question  of  obedience  to  such  warnings  would  seem  to  bo 
littided  by  considerations  quite  apart  frottt  their  genulnenesii.  In  the 
tlory  I  have  told  the  only  trial  of  the  old  gentlcmaa'a  faith  waa  a  bottle  of 
|wi,  and  lie  made  the  sacrifice  of  it.  Cut  when  a  man  runs  the  risk  of 
^ng  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  of  seeming  a  prey  to  idle  fears, 
1/  breaking  up  the  senate  till  another  time  when  Cmsar'a  wife  shall  meet 
tilli  better  dreams,  he  llinches  from  tlie  ordeal,  And  thus,  as  prcnchers 
m  aliraya  telling  11s,  the  world  is  too  much  for  us.  We  listen  to  the 
wpernatural  voice  so  long  only  as  the  natuml  voice  ia  silent.  To  a  great 
oteat  this  is  true ;  but  I  hope  I  have  shown  in  this  paper  that  we  have 
tome  justification.  We  canuot  safely  be  guided  by  presentiments  till  we 
lave  lie  means  of  knowing  when  they  are  genuine.  And  thin  wo  cannot 
bow.  But  we  can  do  something  towards  knowing  it,  and  by  means  of 
ibt  we  may  steer  our  course  between  the  dangers  of  ItUnd  subservience 
im1  blind  miMrust.  We  can  e.^amine  our  reasons  for  any  feeling,  and 
»ii«n  we  can  find  no  cause,  or  shadow  of  a  cause,  for  joy 
my  conclude  that  something  unseen  moves  us.     Whether  wo  obey  it 


J|^  unother  question. 
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It  would  be  a  considerable  gain  to  the  study  of  loeial  pbilotoplij  if  m 
could  get  accurate  descriptions  of  the  different  tjpet  of  character  fbnoti 
by  our  professional  diviaionf  and  their  subdivisions.  Soma  yesit  s§s 
there  was  an  attempt  of  the  kind  in  our  light  literature ;  but  the  boob 
to  which  it  gave  rise  were  generally  mere  imitations  of  the  Frendi  phph 
ologies ;  written  by  comedians,  who  only  aimed  at  being  funny,  and  whon 
experience  had  not  been  such  as  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  noM 
important  forms  of  English  professional  life.  More  recently,  the  clergy* 
man,  the  Cantab,  and  other  varieties  of  our  countrymen  as  modified  lif 
our  peculiar  institutions,  have  found  analysts  and  exponents ;  and  st 
apology  is  hardly  required  from  anybody  who  endeavours  to  add  to  the 
list.  The  permanence  of  professional  types  is  by  itself  too  curious  a  ftd 
not  to  make  the  whole  subject  interesting  ;  especially  when  we  remember 
that  it  exists  in  defiance,  as  it  were,  of  the  geueral  law  which  is  msking 
all  society  more  similar  and  uniform.  Ck>mmodore  Trunnion  is  gone,  sod 
Parson  Trulliber  is  gone.  But  the  representatives  of  Trunnion  and  Tnl* 
liber  are  little  more  like  each  other  than  their  respective  ancestors  vtra 
Admiral  Napier  or  Admiral  Boxer  hardly  resembled  Bishop  Blomfield  or 
Bishop  Murray  more  than  Benbow  did  Compton,  or  Hawke  Hurd.  Tin 
tendency  of  events  is  of  course  to  reduce  even  such  extreme  dissimilariM 
as  these ;  but  the  slowness  of  the  process  shows  yery  markedly  the  teoici^ 
of  tradition,  the  force  of  education  and  habit,  the  power  of  special  occups' 
tion,  and  the  strength  generally  of  all  those  influences  which  go  to  develop* 
ing  distinct  species  of  characters  out  of  people  of  the  same  race  and  tin  j 
same  class.  \ 

What  makes  our  naval  men  a  good  subject  even  for  the  hnmbleit 
social  philosopher,  u  that  they  form  so  marked  a  type,— from  the  pecaliir 
iHulation  of  their  employment,  and  the  altogether  unique  way  in  wbiok 
they  are  trained  up.  They  are  bred  in  their  profession,  while  other 
people  are  bred  for  theirs.  The  soldier,  the  parson,  the  barrister,  v% 
men  before  they  begin  to  be  acted  on  by  their  special  pursuits ;  but  the 
naval  man  enters  as  a  youngster,  and  is  moulded  while  his  clay  is  still  ^^ 
soft.  He  is  not  prepared  for  his  woik  by  a  school,  but  the  work  itself »« 
his  school.  This  primary  fact  at  once  gives  naval  men  a  very  distipcii^e 
shape  of  their  own,  and  explains  the  resemblance  which  runs  throogh 
the  whole  body.  They  are  like  nobody  else,  and  they  are  very  likeesc^ 
other.  If  a  swell  is  an  admiral,  he  is  generally  more  admiral  than  swell 
There  are  few  such  glaring  differences  in  the  navy  as  between  the  old 
Bchool  rector  and  the  literate,  \\ie  yxd^<^  ^Vi<^  baa  begun  as  a  haffD^ 
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I  'ht  JDiIgo  wlia  waa  the  erocl:  boy  nt  Eton.     DiS'ereQcea  (here  are,  no 

It,  but  not  M  marked  as  the  general  liifTerenco  between  iinval  men 

:  non-naval  men.     And  tbia  l^t  observntion  applies  to  the  case  of 

-jntite  oflBecrB  us  well  as  of  landsmen.    Tho  navy  is  so  spr.ciul  and  Relf- 

i.iiiu^  a  puraiiii,  tliAl  tlis  fact  ibat  mcrcnnlile  otHcers  also  spend  their 

r^l  <v':i  'Sort  not  go  nearly  in  fikr  as  inigSiC  be  presumed  to  make  the 

■  '.J-.-  r.  rwemble  each  other  or  sympaihiia  wiih  each  other.      The 

N.I .  il  Hoaervo  is  an  excellent  insiitiitioa,  but  only  a  lalnoi'Ity  of 

.  1  r,i'  the  merchant  iservice  care  about  belonging  to  it.     They  do  oot 

I'Ma  of  aaval  men, — they  will  toll  you  that  they  always  find  them 

tiitiiw.      But   the   two    Hervices   have   different  moral   atmospheres. 

'  n  all  i«  said  and  done,  tSie  one  is  a  service  of  hooour  and  the  other 

riia.      Tho  one  position    is  based  on    authority,  the  other  only  on 

rract.     Tho  mutual  relations  between  superior  and  inferior  are  fixed 

'hr  n.ivy  by  a  forco  of  cuatom  too  strong  for  any  tyrant  to  overliirow; 

i'-  -hipi  they  arc  regulated  by  the  skipper's  good  will.     A 

:i  "  tS  the  latter  may  be  culled  "  a  young  gentlcninn,"  and  it 

:i  in  large  ratrciiant  Bhips  to  ape  naval  phrases  nnd  naval 

t  for  all  that,  he  can  be  made  to  do  dirty  work  at  the 

a  pleamre,  and  he  niisws  a  hundred  inHuences  wliich  are  brought 

r  upon  a  naval  youitgaier  by  his  messmalea  and  superiors  from 

i!  pelite  English  homes.     AH  ihis  ought  to  be  allowed  for  by 

CUM  cnvul  men  of  diacouraging  an  udditioa  to  their  ranks 

I  Bcserre ;  and  it  ought  lo  warn  innovQiors  that  where  a  special 

«  formed  itsell'  for  a  special  purpose,  it  is  beat  not  to  inlcrfero 

|l  orpuliatioD  ninhly.    The  naval  nisn  is  good  ;  the  mercantile  luati 

;  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  would  not  necessarily  Ls  aa  good 

g  tlins  iliuetrated  tlie  peculiarities  and  definitenecs  of  the  naval 
>  iiu|uirti  more  closely  bow  lis  is  formed.  Wiih  regard  to  the 
I,  ihsy  are  much  ihs  same  as  in  the  other  leading  prnfrisions, 
'  has  never  been  considered  quite  so  nrlHiocrntic  a  proli'siiion  as 
my,  and  pu-hapa  it  has  never  been  bo  in  ihe  vulgar  sente  of  that 
oni.  The  mnjorily  of  our  great  ndiniials  hi'vu  been  of 
ind  there  arc  always  wime  ol  tliu  noblest  Ui'iiiah  nnnK'S  in 
kty  List :  as  wirriesa  ihose  of  I'eicy,  Somervill*,  Berkeley,  Siyinour, 
UiK,  Nopirr,  and  so  Ibrth,  in  our  o«n  day.  But  on  ihu  other  h'ind, 
n  profession  into  which  titled  men  and  rich  ntva  go 
lo  spund  mon<-y,  as  the  nni^y  is.  If  from  ibis  fact  il 
I  MKain  splendour,  it  aluo  cbOapes  tho  ridiculous  scaudalf  which 
pilsiidcd  panictilar  regimrntB — liuisar  rrgioi<riiIs,  for  iiiktnnee,  tho 
which  will  oa^ur  to  swryhody — in  ihi-  prewni  geiu-rucioii.  bo 
niMra  tilts  niagnitioeul  Eurl  of  De  Bhfno,  who  might  pfnibly 
litwcr  mutg  ut  his  own  rxpenac,  it  is  also  Mvrd  fro<ii  younji 
■  Plunger,  who  would  still  mora  ptobably  ruin  iha  ward-iooin 
I  faookoy.     It  is  a  younger  loti'a,  a  poor  genilaman'a,  yTn- 
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y  i3  ;  and  thU  accounts  for  tlie  uittanblul 
iim  towui,  military  men  linve  somewbut  "  ili< 
he  eyea  of  the  fiiir.  The  jwrthaae  syalem  in 
■it!i  ,1  eoal  of  wipeviority  which  nothing  c 
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ftssion,  moro  thnn  the  iir 

fact  that^  e-«pecialiy  in  gar 

pull "  over  naval  men  in 

the  army  slamps  monoy 

diqiuCB  ;  and  this  agnin  conspirt^  with  the  other  advunliigns  of  tlie  eulJier 

to  miike  him  more  frequently  a  fortune- hunter  and  pamuer  of  heireae* 

thim  [he  Hiilor.     Our  n^uticul  friend,  however,  has  wonderfully  ci 

with  his  rivnl  of  the  aiater  service  in  tho  showy  and  polite  aociii!  Mta  I 

during  the  present  oentury.     There  ia  a  curious  passage  of  Byro 

the  two  pofi'saions.     Talking  of  Fielding's  remark  '>u  tlio  "natnriillir  j 

of  gentility"  with  wliich  some  men  nra  boni,  he  snya  that  oneoftenti 

it  in  military  and  seldom  in  naval  men.      All  who  remember  llie  l|| 

Bohool  will  know  what  Byron, — who,  by  the  way,  was  never  so  hapji; 

when  afloat, — meant.      But  now-a-diiys  no   such    difference  i 

vrhile  it  ia  the  proud  boast  in  some  of  "  Her  Mnjesty's  ships  and  vi 

of  war  "  (among  Q.EI.B.s — Queen's  Hard  Bargains, — chiefly,  we  rear,)a 

they  rii'al  any  regiment  in  riding,  waltzing,  shooting,  billiards,  or  o( 

liberal  accomplishmcDis.     When  you  get  hold  of  a  naval  man,  who  tO'^ 

old  frankness  and  cordiality  of  the  service  adda  the  refinement  and  o 

of  a  modern  age,  you  find  him  all  that  an  English  gentleman  needs  loH 

Meanwhile  it  is  that  same  old  frankness  and  cordiality  which  Etill  n 

best  charm,  and  which,  while  it  mixes  delightfully  with  the  more  ni 

elements,  is  at  least  as  precious  as  they,     A  strong  manly  simplioit 

nature,  a  free  grace  of  movement,  a  shyness  which  is  not  gaachtl 

hcimelincu  which  is  not  law, — these  are  the  distinctive  chi 

the  naval  man.     There   are  great  gentlemen   and  great  s 

nrmj  and  navy  :    there  arc  wise  men  and  fools  in  both.     But  thMf 

n  particular  kind  of  fool  which  the  army  breeds  in  larger  numbeisW^ 

the  navy,  and  we  specify  him  because  he  illustrates  the  difference  of,  J 

soils.     We  mean  the  affected,  lisping,  and  haw-haw  fuo! ; 

his  great  rarity  in  Ihe  navy  by  the  fact  that,  being  caught  so  veiy  Jfli 

hia  enra  are  clipped  before  they  have  time  to  grow. 

This  happy  result  is  due  to  tliat  most  important  fact  already  r 
to, — the  early  age  at  which  youngsters  begin  naval  life.  They  el 
as  young  men,  though  they  are  officially  called  "the  young  gentleoaii" 
but  as  boys,— boys  of  thirteen  or  foui-teen,  who  only  yesterday  ven 
dining  in  the  nuraery,  and  who  never  were  mastiTS  of  more  tbao  < 
Bovereign  at  a  time  np  to  the  period  of  their  undertaking  to  defend  tin 
(jomuierce  and  independence  of  Great  Britain.  The  midshipman's  an-': 
accordingly,  is  a  kind  of  public  school,  governed  by  a  rouah  public  opiniM 
of  its  own,  which  shows  no  mercy  to  affectation  or  humbug,  and  hits  not 
much  tenderness  even  for  gentle  and  harmless  forms  of  weakness  or  oddilf>  I 
A  bore  is  lauglied  at,  a  sneak  is  cut,  and  a  very  obtrusive  bore  or  SOM*  | 
runs  the  risk  of  being  "  cobbed," — a  punishment  inflicted  with  a  sflfW** 
scabbard  on  the  part  marked  out  by  nature  and  history  for  the  puijw* 
Tdia  Jd'nd  of  thing  knocta  l\\eti:\i:gi5.\me*4  oiit  of  a  fellow  early.    Andili* 
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itttie*  of  hia  dailjr  life  ora  favourable  to  liia  development  in  a  natural  wsy, 
Pe  biu  to  comnitiod  ft  boat.  He  has  to  cimim:(nd  a  top.  He  is  every  no* 
^  tksii  called  upon  for  tLe  exercise  ur  .in  independent  judgmeuC 
!■  tjiere  too  much  ivind  to  take  thtf  cuttL-r  off  to  the  ship,  and  shall  he 
^ait  till  it  moderfttea  7  Can  the  men,  or  any  of  them,  be  ti-usted  to  leave 
tie  landing-place,  without  getting  tliemselves  drunk,  and  their  young 
comnwnder  into  o  scrape  7  Thu3  he  learns  to  command  while  he  is 
Icnroing  to  obey.  He  has  much  freedom  and  yet  lie  is  under  strict 
conlrol ;  while  the  very  nature  of  his  work, — performed  uloft — in  boats — at 
til  hours  of  the  day  and  night — in  the  open  air,  during  all  weatlierB — in 
CDMtant  contact  with  the  rough  side  of  life, — makea  an  off-hand,  fi-ee- 
tpoken,  decisive,  and  yet  mobile  man  of  him.  A  special  essay  might  be 
trnllen  on  the  navy  sa  a  public  scliool ;  and  indeed  a  parent  might  do 
troTK  than  send  liis  sou  into  the  service  for  a  lew  years  as  a  preparntioa 
f'  any  walk  in  life  whatever.      Tlie  lad  need  not  lose  by  it,  even  in  k 

■ :  :ry  point  of  view,  were  the  resources  of  his  position  wisely  used, — a 
'■:ratHiu  Still  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  regret  to  say.      It  is  true, 

:  'irinnnt^Iy,  as  has  been  said,  tliaC  "  a  want  of  general  culture  is  the 
Tif-ik  point  of  naval  men."  And  here  the  army  has  the  advuntage;  for 
if  the  average  military  man  be  no  better  in  such  respects  than  his  naval 
bother,  still  far  more  soldiers  than  sailors  have  written  good  books. 
Ssv,  the  sailors  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  in  the  literature  of 
fteir  own  walk.  The  Naval  llislori/  of  James  is  more  satinfuclory  than 
ibn  of  Brenton,  liiough  Brenton  is  always  taunting  J^imea  (a  little 
^iLbily)  with  hia  want  of  a  naval  education.  For  the  best  life  of  Ntlson 
ind  the  Corre»poudence  of  Collingwood  we  have  to  go  to  civilians,  Rodney 
haoA  his  biographer  in  a  soldier,  Major-Gcncral  Mundy ;  Howe  in  an 
Admiralty  official,  Sir  John  Barrow.  Even  the  best  novel  of  Marryatt'a 
Boot  belter  than  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  the  work  of  a  Scotch  West  Indian 
SKTchant ;  and  navul  gunnery  owes  more  to  the  labours  of  General  Sir 
UDvard  Douglas  than  to  any  naval  man.  The  new  system  of  training 
ibipa  will  probably  increase  the  cidturc  of  the  profession.  The  late 
Cipiain  Harris  of  the  Britannia,  an  excellent  officer,  cot  very  well  treated 
Iiy  the  aulhoiities,  (old  us  that  he  received  good  accounts  of  the  Brilannia'a 
Joiingslera  from  captains,  and  they  can  hardly  help  having  much  more 
Inowledge  than  the  youngsters  of  twenty  years  ago.  But  training  ships 
■fart,  there  are  iar  more  facilities  for  reading  on  board  a  man-of-war 
iKsi  an  out«ider  can  readily  underslaud.  The  naval  instruclor  is  always 
m  tdncsled  man,  and  sometimes  a  classical  scholar  ;  and  surely  the  passage 
^on  station  to  station,  amidst  the  scenes  of  all  tlint  is  great  in  history 
"  '.  curious  in  nature,  amidst  all  varieties  of  language  and  costumes, 
.1  to  rouae  intellectual  curiosity  and  act  as  a  pungent  whet  to  the 
:iieof  the  mind.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  a  progressive 
-.^.iLivement  going  on,  and  a  naval  oJHcer  is  at  this  moment  a  professor 
>i  Oxiuid.  By-and-by,  the  "  mid  "  will  remember  that  old  Blake  himself 
mul  his  Horace, — in  which,  as  in  his  gallantry.  Broke  of  the  iShannan 
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ft^llowed  him.  He  will  enjoy  his  mulberries  at  Syracuse  all  the  more 
for  recalling  the  Eclogue  in  which  Silenus  is  pelted  with  them  by  tbe 
nymphs.  Nor  will  he  less  relish  the  becasses  at  the  Hotel  cTOrient  at 
Athens,  if  they  are  to  be  followed  by  a  stroll  during  which  he  may  fency 
he  heai-s  the  nightingale  of  Sophocles  singing  amidst  the  ruins.  Tbe 
modem  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  service  demand  this  crowning  grace. 
"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  to  our  youth  being  bound 
and  gilt.     I  only  wish  that  they  should  also  be  letteredJ'^ 

These  hints  upon  the  culture  suggest  a  few  words  upon  the  politics  of 
naval  men.  In  a  large  sense,  the  navy,  from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
downwards,  has  been  more  national  than  political  in  feeling  altogether. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  acted  with  the  Parliament,  not  from  hatred  to 
monarchy,  or  even  dislike  of  Charles,  so  much  as  because  if  it  had  gone 
for  Charles,  it  must  have  been  employed  in  transporting  foreign  troopi 
into  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  it  has  had  its  Whigs  and  Tories,  like 
other  professions  ;  and  its  eminent  men  have  been  divided  between  the 
parties  pretty  fairly,  as  elsewhere.  Just  as  Fielding  was  a  Whig  and 
Smollett  a  Tory,  Burke  a  Whig  and  Johnson  a  Tory,  so  the  Whigs  may 
c^aim  Keppel  and  the  Tories  Kodney  ;  the  Whigs  Jervis  and  the  Tories 
Howe.  When  the  great  Revolutionary  War  came  off,  a  hatred  of  the 
French  constituted  the  simple  politics  of  the  bulk  of  the  service,  and  in 
the  quieter  times  which  succeeded  men  called  themselves  Wliigs  or 
Tories  according  as  their  family  "  interest  "  lay  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  there  is  a  kind  of  naval  politics  proper, — a  mixture  compounded  of 
nautical  experience,  aristocratic  sympathy',  and  radical  grumbling, — ^whidi 
is  svi  generisj  and  which,  if  it  ever  came  to  be  professed  at  a  contested 
election  might  well  take  for  its  colours,  "  navy  blue."  The  naval  poli- 
tician of  this  favourite  pattern  is  for  keeping  the  populace  in  order,  just  ai 
he  is  for  keeping  the  lower  deck  in  order,  and  because  subordination  ii 
one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  likes  to 
serve  with  gentlemen.  But  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  Admiralty  yon 
would  think  that  he  was  ripe  for  revolution ;  and  he  drops  caufltie 
observations  on  **  lords  "  generally,  the  tendency  of  which  is  in  the  same 
direction.  These  are  the  men  who  complain  that  "  fellows  with  handles 
to  their  names  "  came  afloat  after  the  great  war,  and  were  promoted  and 
employed  over  the  heads  of  their  betters.  They  can  track  the  prosperous 
Elliott  from  ship  to  ship,  and  detail  the  jobs  by  which  he  has  advanced, 
one  after  the  other.  They  have  capital  stories  of  little  Lord  Fitz-NeDy, 
who  was,  indeed,  as  near  an  idiot  as  a  man  can  be  out  of  an  asylom; 
and  they  will  tell  you,  with  much  scornful  emphasis,  "  Ah,  they  don't 
send  Fitz-Nelly  to  *  the  Coast,*  sir,  like  poor  Jack  Tompion,  who  was 
there  for  five  years  on  a  stretch,  and  drowned  himself  the  other  day ; 
brain  touched,  sir;  brain  touched  !  "  Or  they  will  relate  how  Booing[,  a 
nephew  of  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  "had  the 
pick  of  the  station — the  pick  of  the  station  !  Always  at  Corfu,  when  we 
^vero  broiling  at  Beyrout  *,  or  b\\oo\ivn^  t^^A<^<^  ^bout  the  islands,  whei) 
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ere  at  Ttinia !  And  llie  old  screw,  Ilia  nncle,  earea  Lalf  hU  lable- 
ttoacy,  and  gives  you  stuff  to  drink  only  fit  to  aeiid  down  the  scupptrs." 
If  the  ppenkcr  is  (i  very  violent  Kpecimen  of  lljc  more  "  radical  "  Bide  of 
Hw  clsM,  he  liiis  perlinps  encountLTs  to  narrate  with  the  authoriiies  at 
Tldlehall,  wliioli  must  be  taken  cum  grano.  "  '  Admiral  BiHjoes,'  I  said, 
'icn't  bully  ww.'  And  by  Jove,  air,  he  turned  white!"  Yet  when 
Mired  on  Iiair-]<ny  on  the  Kenti.sh  coast  or  t;lsewhere,  these  ferocious 
^bimcra  become  rather  Consorvaiivo  than  oilienvise.  With  that  6no 
flipljkbility  fo  new  conditions  whidi  is  on<!  of  the  sti'ong  points  of 
nilnn, — so  that  a  uiilor  is  much  more  useful  ashore  ihan  a  tandsmaa  is 
ifl"it, — ihey  love  to  dabble  in  total  busineas,  and  are  generally  found,  we 

'■i.  on  the  side  of  authority  against  refractory  vestrymen  and  i-ecald- 

:  Xiiwn  councillors.  But  this  is  rather  from  the  old  inatinct  of  disci- 
[han  from  any  fixed  principle.     The  fussy  retired  nav,il  man  is  very 

LN.ry  and  touchy.  If  he  considers  himself  injured  ho  displays  his 
wniih  pretty  freely ;  fur  it  is  one  of  his  characteristics  that  what- 
\.c  does  lie  does  hoartily.  We  reniuuiber  a  retired  commander  who 
1  Kheme    for  working  the  silver  mines  in  a  Wcit  Indian  island 

rued  by  a  negro  potentale.     After  expounding  his  plan  with  great 

■  Lir,  he  would  add: — -"  And  ultimately,  sir,  I  Hhalt  depose  that  black 
^!«c3l, — depose  liim  1 " 

Sach  men  as  ihosc  just  sketched  are  of  course  the  mora  eccentric 
l*ciuieni!  of  the  cla.'O,  and  their  politics  arc  coloured  by  thoir  eccentricity, 
tiere  are  shrewd,  long-headed  naval  men  who  turn  things  to  better 
■ocouot ;  and  by  professing  to  have  no  pohtjca  at  all  contrive  to  get 
BiQimaQdp,  or  places  on  the  Board,  fn:>m  the  most  opposite  administrations. 
't  i*  rare  to  aee  an  actual  Iil.  P.  afloat ;  but  cases  happen,  and  the  position 
"■y  be  variouEly  turned  to  account.  When  SnifHin  Kra^lfS,  M.P.,  hod 
^»  Pj/ladei,  he  gave  bertlia  aboard  licr  to  sundry  voters  aud  sons  of  Totera 
B  Potborough, — au  easier  place  to  distinguish  yourself  at  than  Si^bastopol. 
^ngglea  used  to  practise  oratory  on  his  crew  and  officers  ;  and,  indeed, 
t  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  harder  punishment  for  anybody  who 
>«d  mbl'chaved  than  compelling  him  lo  listf  n  to  one  of  Kragglcs's  speeches. 
hi  the  whole,  there  is  lesa  political  jobbery  in  naval  appointments  now 
ban  ihrre  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  judicious  ratting  at  an  election 
'■  A  safe  card  to  play  for  a  command ;  when  some  officers  who  were 
klosys  half  mad,  and  some  who  were  always  more  than  half  drunk,  had 
luM  under  tliem  ;  when  Admiral  Methuselah  waa  in  charge  of  the 
^Sannel  fleet,  and  Admiral  Priam  of  the  PaciHc, — before  the  European 
•tijnation  waa  broken  up  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  with  its  long  train 
<4  war,  political  disquiet,  naval  and  military  cljangea,  and  naval  and 
MUttfy  expenditure. 

While  there  is  a  family  resemblance,  naturally  enough,  running  through 
Owsl  men,  from  midshipman  to  admiral — as  there  is  among  parsons,  from 
curUc  to  bishop — each  rank  has  its  special  character,  and  demands  n 
MfiiUo  mention  ia  a  paper  of  tliia  kind.    One  can  haid\y  iinngvne  &  vnm^ 
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**  general  *'  doea  not  call  up.  There  was  in  fact  a  curious  Hon 
all  the  more  efiective  because  of  its  being  combined  with  sta( 
in  the  real  old  admiral  of  the  old  breed.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  o 
down  to  breakfast,  would  say, — "  Well,  I  have  got  on  mj  blue 
this  cold  morning  ;  Lord  Howe  wore  blue  breeches,  and  I  love 
his  example,  even  in  my  dress  I "  Of  Howe,  we  are  told  th 
Bowen,  his  master,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte,  kept  constantly  cal 
"  my  lord,"  he  said, — "  Bowen,  pray,  my  good  fellow,  do  give  < 
eternal  my  lord,  my  lord ;  don't  you  know  I  am  called  Black  Di 
ileet  ?  " — Black  Dick  being  his  name  among  the  men,  as  "  Jar 
that  of  his  friend  St.  Vincent.  When  Nelson,  after  lunching 
Sidmouth's,  wanted  his  phaeton,  he  asked  one  of  the  family  to  *• 
boat."  And  it  is  well  known  that  CoUingwood  never  dined  witl 
soup  with  pieces  of  siilt  pork  in  it,  more  nautico ;  that  he  thougl 
sugar  quite  good  enough  for  any  gentleman,  and  regarded  an  ix 
in  white  as  a  sign  of  a  wasteful  and  careless  disposition,  boding 
to  a  young  man's  professional  future.  In  the  eyes  of  those  old  g 
the  service  and  its  traditions  were  invested  with  an  awful  revere 
as  regarded  small  things  and  great.  For  instance,  they  though 
of  "K.N."  after  a  naval  man's  name  an  undignified  innovation, 
approved  the  substitution  of  "port"  for  "larboard" — both  now 
established  that  few  people  know  anything  of  a  time  when  they  \ 
What  was  simplicity  and  geniality,  however,  in  the  finer  nature 
these  veterans,  was  often  brutal  rudeness  among  men  of  coar 
We  talk  of  "  the  old  school,"  but  there  were  two  "  old  scha 
which    Avas  quaint  and   eccentric,  certainly,  according  to   oiu 

««.»^J»~j>    v,,i.    1 j: :r:_j j    n  i j.    xt.  .     ii  % 
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cnglit  lo  Le  artificially  proserred.     There  was  not  a  little  of  tliis  feeling 

tivM  llie  late   Sir  Charles  Napier,  a  brare   man,  and  ia  maoy  rfspecta  » 

apital  officer,  but  whoje  popularity  iu  the  country  vroH  aa  much  owing 

to  hia  demagogic  as  liis  professiouol  talent.     He  bud  a  reul  naval  element 

in  Kin,  but  lo  this  \Tns  added   an  iufuaion  of  what  we  may  cull  the 

T.  P.  Cooke  dement, — a  love  of  acting  the  British  tar  as  well  us  being  it, 

qaiU  inconsistent  with  the  grand  simplicity  and  reality  of  tlie  Colling- 

Taodj  and  Huwcs.     lie  courted  popularity  nmoog  the  uien  at  the  expense 

of  the  officcra,  talked  clap-trap,  and  bragged;  and  after  ihe  cluae  of  the 

Sfhio  war  in  1840  hurried   home  to  claim  all   the  hiurels  over  the  head 

(1  Adaiind  Stopford,  in  a  way  which  was  not  admired  on  the  Iilediter- 

' '  III  station.     Napier,  for  instance,  thought  it  lino  for  bis  ^ip  to  be  in 

(if  a  coui  of  paint, — a  luxury  which  would  liave  much  improved  the 

jiMce  of  the  Galalta  and  the  Powerful.    Tct  painting  would  not  have 

.'1   the  gunnery  of  those  vessels,  on  which  he  justly  prided  himself  j 

'Ai-uld  the  commodore's  own  person  have   been  diuuagcd   by  a  little 

'  uf  that  external  care  which  people  desiderated  in  the  Powerful  and 

'itilalea.     Eat   modus  in  rebus,  and   there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to 

■,m  a  boor  in  order  lo  avoid  being  a  fogy. 

I  here  is  uo  doubt  that  fogies  were  very  rife  iu  higli  commands  at  tlie 

Ljf  which  we  have  Just  been  speaking.     Tiie  list  had  got  bo  crammed, 

[■romotiou  being  dependent  in  tlie  upper  ranks  on  stniority,  nobody 

liud  not  been  prodigiously  pushud  forward  in  hia  youth   by  interest 

:  .my  cbaucc  of  boisling  bis  flag  before  old  age.     So  a  curious  batch 

rrivots  uf  the  old  days  were  commanding  ottr  squadrons — toothless 

:  tlioky  old  gentlemen,  out  of  nil  harmony  with  tlie  modern  generations 

;.r  tlicm.     The  represeulativea  of  tliis  race  are  "retired"  now,  forever 

;i  Jay — laid  Up  at  Cheltenham  and  Bath,  in  the  euburhs  of  seaports, 

lUvl  coast  towns  wliere  they  lead  very  tranquil  lives,  watching  the 

-.:rii;r,  and  reading  the  "naval  intelligence"  from  old  habit,  but  having 

iU  ever- increasing  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  all  things  nava!  iu  our  day. 

b  u  calculated  now,  that  if  a  naval  officer  is  live  years  consecutively 

^<tn  he  is  of  very  little  use  afloat  aller  it ;  so  rajiidly  do  the  chnngea 

«f  Uic  modurn  service  follow  each  other.     We  never  see  in  the  obituaries 

neh  an  entry  as  the  following, — "  At  his  residence,  Stonehouse,  on  the 

— di  inut,  Rear-Admiral  Koepyer  Luff  in  bis  eightieth  year,"  witliout  a 

fcdiag  of  regret  for  the  good  Bloi'ies,  and  picturesque  touches  about  the 

M  icrvice,  which  perish  with  him,  and  which  he  never  told  to  auyhody 

tbo  could  wake  them  of  use  to  the  world.     But  men  are  on  the  retired 

lHI,—«re  "yellow  admirals," — who  are  still  not  much  past  middle  life,  but 

*tio  disliking  steam  and  all  its  associations,  have  kept  clear  of  it ;  hava 

lem  refused  sailing  commands  in   consequence,  and  have  now  eettlei 

Wider  ibe  "  sere  and  yellow  Jtag,"  for  life.     The  admiral  ia  favour  just 

lev  is  not  the  Tetcrim, — tho  man  who  had  been  a  youngster  under  Howe 

ni  Jerris — of  some  years  back,  but  a  modern  and  mnro  active  man, 

•hi  has  novfr  seen   any  %hiint',  indeed,  and  who  baa  \iwie  lW<.  Sa 
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picturesque  or  remarkable  about  him,  but  who  is  at  home  in  the  pro- 
fession of  to-day — an  indispensable  quality,  as  times  now  are.  But  thea 
the  modem  profession  has  been  so  drawn  into  connections  and  relalioos 
of  all  kinds  with  other  forms  of  modern  life,  that  the  pungent  ond  piquant 
attributes  of  the  old  admirals  are  not  to  be  expected"  in  their  present 
representatives.  The  modern  admiral  wherever  he  goes,  employed  or 
unemployed,  lives  very  much  ashore  ;  and  gets  on,  not  by  being  a  great 
wiirrior  or  seaman,  but  by  being  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  whoK 
discretion  can  be  perfectly  relied  upon  even  under  provocation.  Tbe 
character  of  our  present  foreign  policy  requires  such  admirals,  and  usefiil 
and  respectable  they  are.  In  an  emergency,  they  would  no  doubt  do 
their  best,  and  their  best  would  probably  be  fair  enough.  But  they  do 
not  stand  out  in  society  with  the  vivid  stamp,  the  sharply  defined  edg^ 
of  the  antique  men.  They  are  intelligent,  reserved  English  genUemen, 
with  a  naval  tinge  about  them  to  be  recognized  by  competent  obsenren^ 
but  that  is  alL  If  the  tendency  of  the  old  service  was  to  carry  the 
nautical  character  about  with  it  wherever  it  went,  the  tendency  of  the 
new  service  is  rather  the  other  way.  The  world  without  acts  upon  it 
too  strongly  for  its  originality,  and  it  reflects  afloat  afler  its  own  fashion, 
the  tastes,  opinions,  and  crotchets  of  that  "  shore-going  world "  wkidi 
to  the  ancient  men  was  quite  a  distinct  sphere  of  life.  Thus  there  are 
officers  who  take  up  philanthropic  and  reformatory  schemes;  adoiirala 
who  try  to  put  down  smoking  and  who  inflict  new-fangled  punishments ; 
and  captains  who  turn  their  vessels  into  schools. 

This  last  was  the  ideal  project  of  Captain  Sawbury  of  the  Antt^tHf 
a  frigate  which  was  on  the  Mediterranean  station  some  years  ago. 
Sawbury  was  a  philosopher,  and  did  everything  for  some  very  fine  reason. 
If  he  detached  a  youngster  in  a  boat  it  was  ''to  encourage  his  selP- 
reliance;  *'  if  he  sentenced  him  to  walk  the  poop  till  sunset,  it  was  "to 
awaken  reflection  in  him."  «*  This  age,  sir,"  Sawbury  would  say  if  you  met 
him  at  dinner,  "  is  characterized  by  the  spread  of  education ! "  The  AntigmUt 
he  would  add,  was  a  ship,  but  she  was  also  a  school ;  and  he  was  prouder 
in  his  capacity  of  a  teacher,  (if  he  might  so  venture  to  describe  himsdf,) 
than  in  his  capacity  of  a  captain.  So  Sawbury  set  about  turning  that  fine 
old-fashioned  thing,  a  British  man-of-war,  into  something  between  a  utili- 
tarian school  and  a  model  prison.  When  he  heard  one  of  the  men  chanting 
such  a  good  old-fashioned  stave  during  the  first  watch  as  the  following  :— 
She  sang  like  a  linnet,  and  she  looked  like  a  dove, 
And  the  song  that  she  sang  was  oonocming  of  her  love  ;-^ 

poor  Sawbury  would  give  an  impatient  "  pish."  "  Dear  me,"  you  migbt 
hear  him  observe,  "what  nonsense  these  poor  fellows  do  delight  in! 
*  Concerning  o/her  love  ; '  why  one  would  think  there  wasn't  a  grammar 
in  the  ship  I  "  Visiting  the  Antigone  you  would  find  dififerent  offenders 
against  discipline  undergoing  some  of  the  captain's  "  philosophical "  modes 
of  punishment.  Buggins,  A.B.,  would  be  walking  the  gangway  with  a 
label  on  him  marked  **  drunkard."     Pool  would  be  emp^ing  water  from 
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Me  buofcct  into  aiiotbtr  ;^inonotoiKJii3  but  iippiopiiate, — Pool  havjng 
iuDgn  bucket  of  water  over  liis  biotfier  of  the  altereuard,  Pippin.  Jonea 
VtuU  be  employed  on  an  urillimetical  Ubie.  This  was  all  iogcnioiu 
BOUgh,  no  doubt.  But,  somt-liow,  the  men  thought  it  childish,  and  it 
lepl  awoy  several  haadu  from  work.  Besides,  the  men  soon  smoked  iLo 
gsod-natured  pedant,  and  played  on  his  weak  point.  A  sHinly  main-top- 
un  might  be  seen  acooatiiig  liim  bashfully  on  the  quarter-deck:  "I 
U»  jour  pardon,  sir  "  (touching  his  hnl),  "  but  Bill  Il.nggeC  here,  and  I, 
luu  Lad  a  bit  of  a  dispoot,  which  we  submits  to  you."  ^Suwbury  smiles 
incoUMgingly).  "If  you  please,  sir,  what  is  agladi-hnler? — a  kind  on  a 
ucirt,  sir?"  It  WU3  dtlighlful  lo  licnr  Captain  Sawbury  explaining 
iwiiipoiujy  the  position  and  functiona  of  a  gladiator  to  Jack  Titnbs  ;  after 
»hicii  operation  the  captain  walked  away  jubbing  bis  hands,  and 
mmtering  to  himself:  "Love  of  knowledge!  love  of  knowledge  I  The 
nuster-paasion  of  man  ! " 

Wlica  Sawbury  heard  his  first  lieutenant  in  a  fit  of  rage  call  a  rann 

"•  too  of  a ,"  his  rebuke  was  at  onee  dignified  and  intellectual. 

'  1  cannot  approve  such  lunguagc,  Mr.  Dodger,"  he  said.  "  Most  un- 
'  i-^ophical  I  The  epithet,  sir,  involves  a  physiological  anomaly  to 
-111  with  ;  and  be»iides,  it  is  the  lauguagc,  not  of  the  reason,  but  of  the 
■  ■iiins,"  Tlie  captain's  own  style  of  blowing  up  tlie  men  was  refined 
>-'A  [lolile.  "  Foretop  there,"  you  would  hear  him  begin  ;  "  Mr.  Adair, 
II  ilittt  man  asleep  or  only  lazy,  at  the  end  of  the  yard  ?  .  .  .  Come, 
uiDi»,  Pooler,  don't  exert  youraelf  too  much,  or  you  may  do  yourself  an 
"ijaty  1  Uow'h  the  foretopsail  yard,  Mr.  Peverell  t  Leo  braee,  did  you 
tjl  Now,  my  lads,  tlie  brace  wou't  bile  you;  pull  at  it  like  aien.'' 
^Iiix,  the  reader  sees,  was  the  finest  irony,  and  fur  removed  from  anythiag 
nil;,iir  or  low.  But,  meanwhile,  his  first  lieutenant,  Dodger,  was  filled 
»tih  diilight  at  the  notion  that  Sawbury's  "  dry  way  of  abusing  of  them," 
UlJ]«  men  used  10  call  it,  was  much  more  haled  by  them  than  hia  own 
uilique  proftsiional  fiiUing^ate.  "  The  old  bore,"  Dodger  would  say 
lo  ilia  lecond  liculvuant  in  confidence,  "  what  does  lie  know  of  the  service  ? 
Tiw  men  would  rather  have  a  hearty  d — a  any  day!  Why,  they  like 
ii.'"  If  ihi-y  iliJ  like  il,  it  mim  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Dodger  oJU-n 
'flough  liivourud  them  with  the  luxury. 

How  difTerent  Captain  Sawbury  liom  llie  sentimental  Lord  Ht^rUeaae 
of  tiui  Inaene,  who  liad  a  piano  on  board,  and  kept  gazelles ;  poetic 
cmtures,  uo  doubt,  but  dirty  in  a  iIonKstic  point  of  view.  But  if 
tlisrtiease  tliought  Sawbury  u  prig,  old  Browser  of  the  Porpua  thought 
Unrtseast!  a  ^poon.  Gu^tL-Ues  indeed  I  Browser  kept  a  couple  of  good 
poial«n  iustcad,  and  has  been  known  to  make  believe  to  have  sprung  his 
Inward  just  to  have  a  pretext  for  running  into  Lcmnos,  and  having  a 
bang  at  the  red-legs.  All  these,  meanwhile,  from  Jifl'ereut  points  of  view, 
racurred  in  despising  old  Cimne  of  the  Oraoa,  who  carried  his  w  ife  about 
»ilb  hiru  everywhere,  (being  a  relation  of  the  commander-in-chiefs,)  and 
who  invited  bin  brother  otiioers  on  board  (o  tea  and  bitas. 
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These  various  oddities,  however, — fogies,  pedanta,  or  what  not,— aw 
gradually  disappearing  into  retirement,  as  a  grimmer  and  graver  kind  of 
captain  becomes  necessary  in  the  progress  of  events;     A  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  has  been  known  to  open  the  Navy  List  and  beg  some  distin- 
guished officer  to  point  out  a   good  man  for  a  ship,— endeavouring  to 
gtdde  himself  solely  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  service.      Iti  these  days 
of  iron-clads,  the  risk  from  a  noodle  is  prodigions,  the  stake  being  so  costly 
and  vast.     Then  gunnery  is  more  elaborate, — by  tlie  difference  of  a  whole 
revolution;  steam  opens  up  a  new  world  of  its  own;  and  electricity ii 
employed  in  carrying  orders  to  and  fro  the  mighty  bulk  of  onr  mtriiie 
monsters.      In  our  larger  iron>clads  there  are  two  commanders  befides 
the  captain,  and  a  new  type  of  captain  is  in  course  of  formation ;  qnite 
distinct  from  the  sea-captain  of  other  days.      Men  still  in  the  prime  of  life 
can  recollect  captains  afloat  who  had  been  at  Trafalgar.     There  were  sndi 
in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  during  the  Syrian  War  of  1840.      They  were 
not  in  much  sympatliy  with  the  new  generation,  but  at  least  they  were  at 
home  in  a  ship  and  in  sea-life.     There  were  none  but  paddle-steamen 
then ;  even  the  screw  was  a  novelty,  and  to  add  a  screw  to  a  SBiling 
vessel  was  a  thing  as  yet  unknown.      The  commander  of  a  steamer  then 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  chief  engineer,  whose  art  was  as  much  a  mystery 
ns  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages.     Now-a-days,  all  has  changed,  and  erety 
change  has  gone  to  make  seamanship  proper  less  prominent  than  it  used 
to    be.      The    typical    captain    of   the    new    state    of   things   has  as 
yet  to  take  his  permanent  sliape.     He  is  in  the  course  of  his  derelop- 
ment   into  a  new   species  ;  being  a  quite  different  animal  frotn  the 
old  bluff-mannered,  free-spoken,   weatlier-beaten  man  of  Stopford  and 
Napier's  generation.      The  service  is,  so  to  speak,  in  rather  a  chaotic 
state  at  present, — ^passing  into  the  condition  of  a  new  world,  but  a  world 
whose  denizens  cannot  be  described  in  advance.     Formerly,  there  was  a 
certain  definite  sort  of  character  belonging  to  all  captxiins,  in  spite  ai  the 
racy  individualism  of  each,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  great 
admiral  formed  a  school  of  captains  of  his  own.     Uiat  particular  featore 
of  the  service,  by  the  way,  has  quite  gone  by, — that  modelling  of  different 
sets  of  officers  upon  different  leaders,  so  that  there  were  schools  of  heroism 
and  seamanship  as  there  are  of  poetry  and  painting.     But  later  still,  the 
family  likeness  common  to  all  captains  has  waned  away,  and  the  new 
common  visage  (as  already  hinted)  is  as  yet  unrecognizable.     The  strictly 
modern  captain  has  a  dash  of  the  artilleryman  and  engineer  officer  ih  hiin» 
and  wants  the  nautical  freshness  and  pungency  which  we  can  remember 
(sometimes  in  ludicrous,  sometimes  in  serious  shapes)  among  his  f^ 
decessors.      He  is  a  sharp  active  man,   with  far  more  scientific  know- 
ledge than  they,  but  (as  yet)  with  less  flavour  of  character  and  indi- 
viduality about  him.     Like  the  admiral   as  distinct  from   the  historic 
admiral,  he  is  much  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  in  much  more  fhmilitf 
connection  with   modem  ideas,  than  the  captains  he  was  bred  finder. 
Culture,  as  we  have  said^  was  nevet  \h^  ^tton^  ^int  of  the  navy,  thoi^ 
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igwooil,  wbo  WHS  the  tiioJel  of  ti  naval  gentlemnn,  wrote  a  better 
2  aiue-lenths  of  cur  profeEscd  autliors.  But  the  caplnin'a  cabin 
fs  a  motlem  library  at  all  events,  coatalning  Home  of  tlie  best 
intliorst,  and  the  fusbianable  historiesi,  poems,  and  novels  of  the 
ui^  to  tliia  libiTuy,  if  ilie  captain  be  a  good  fellow,  with  a  sense  of 
(!ie  re^nsibililies  of  his  poEiiioo,  tho  youugstcrB  are  allowed  access.  In 
nunmcr  time,  the  captain's  euite  of  cabins  in  a  large  ship  makes  a  very 
plpasnnt  reffldence  even  for  ladies,  and  where  the  position  admits  of  it,  aa 
in  veasela  employed  in  harbour  at  home,  you  will  find  the  domestic  life  • 
iliere  aa  elegant  on  a  rnodest  scale  as  that  of  a  villa.  There  are  pianos, 
piolures,  flowers,  and  pleaaaat  nicknacks,  while  the  aea  breeze  stirs  the 
tilk  curtains  of  the  ports,  and  cools  the  atmosphere  more  deliglitfiUly  than 
inj  air  from  meadow  or  hill.  A  cockney  who  hail  taken  his  notious  of 
aUting  naval  society  from  the  imvels  of  Marryatt  and  Chamier,  and  who 
rappoaes  that  the  evening  winds  up  on  board  with  one  of  Dibdin's  songs 
Hid  a  "  can  of  flip,"  would  be  surprised  Ifl  find  how  much  a  dinner  in  this 
^eshle  region  resembled  a  dinner  nt  Richmond  or  in  London.  The 
Batti  man  of  these  days,  ceasing  to  be  "  the  salt"  of  otiicr  times,  baa 
ntler  a  tendency  to  run  into  ihe  other  extreme,  and  to  be  a  chilly  and 
[olielied  swiH.  Edmond  About  has  observed  the  name  thing  of  the  officers 
of  tlie  Freni  h  marine.  The  French  navy  is,  indeed,  more  in  favour  with 
^ooi  families  in  Fi-anize  than  the  army ;  and  good  American  families,  via 
beliere,  show  the  same  predilection  for  their  service. 

We  need  hardly  dwell  specially  on  the  next  grade  to  captain,  that  of 
OTBmander,  for  lliey  resemble  each  other  in  all  essentials,  at  leoal  ilia 
taite  portion  of  the  ranks  do.  The  commander  in  active  employment, 
"tieiiier  under  the  captain  in  a  large  vessel,  or  in  charge  for  himself  in  a 
iBwIl  craft,  is  a  child  of  the  new  age,  or  would  be  useless  afloat.  But  the 
i?iired  list  of  eonimandera  comprises  many  men  of  the  oldest  surviving 
whool ;  for  it  is  the  rank  at  which  the  great  "  block  "  in  the  road  of  pro- 
aolion  begins,  and  info  which  old  lieutenants  retire  when  the  Admiral^ 
grew  ashamed  of  keeping  them  in  the  lieutenants'  list  any  longer.  Tliere 
woo  lieutenants  living  the  other  doy  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of  the 
(file ;  lieutenants  of  fifty  or  sixty  years'  standing,  who  had  been  afloat 
loiig  before  Borne  of  our  fldmirals  were  bora.  Every  one  of  these  ill-used 
old  fogies  planted  at  a  seaport  was  a  standing  "frightful  esample"of  naval 
iujaslice  ;  and  the  speclnclc  of  his  grey  hoits  and  shabby  coat  did  a  certain 
dcSoile  amount  of  mischief  every  year,  by  pointing  a  moral  In  the  eyes  of 
liie  nautical  population.  He  might  sip  his  rum-and-water  at  the  "  Blue 
l*i| "  with  a  stoical  resignation,  and  decline  to  allow  his  grievances  to  be 
discussed  in  his  presence, — the  proud  old  Englishman,— but  his  mere 
ciitJence  was  enough  to  keep  alive  that  sense  of  the  injustice  of  our 
nnval  administration,  which  has  done  so  nnich  mischief,  and  which  has 

ijet  to  do.  ~ 
leu  I-ord  Dundonald  joined  tlie  Hind  frigate  ns  a  youngster,  at 
MM,  on  the  27[h  June,  1703,  he  found  Jack  Latmour,  tlie  f\T«l 
25—5 
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lieutenant,  working  at  "  setting  up  riggbg/'  with  a  marUng-spIke  slang 
round  his  neck  and  a  himp  of  grease  in  his  hand.  ''  This  Lord  Cochrane'i 
chest  ?  '*  exclaimed  Jack,  when  he  saw  it.  '*  Does  Lord  Cochrane  think 
he  is  going  to  bring  a  cabin  aboard  ?  The  service  is  going  to  the  de?il! 
Get  it  up  on  the  main  deck.**  Before  many  minutes  were  over  the  key  of 
the  chest  was  sent  for,  all  the  '^  traps  **  were  turned  out  of  it,  and  one  end 
of  it  was  sawed  off.  It  was  some  time  before  Jack  Larmour  quite  forgaye 
Cochrane  for  being  a  lord, — not  till  he  found  him  ready  to  put  on  the  rig 
of  a  common  seaman,  and  to  work  by  his  side.  The  first  lieutenant  now 
lias  an  opinion  on  Carlotta  Patti,  and  probably  on  Ecce  ffomOj  and 
**  grease,"  unless  it  be  the  best  beards-grease  for  very  different  purposes, 
he  never  touches.  Yet  the  service  has  not  gone  to  the  devil,  where  (if 
the  old  school  were  right)  it  must  be  terribly  over-due ;  and  if  Jack 
Larmour's  successors  are  not  so  handy  as  he  was  with  a  marling-spike, 
they  know  a  great  deal  more  than  he  knew  of  other  things  that  an  officer 
ought  to  know.  On  the  lieutenants  of  the  navy  the  bulk  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  service  falls ;  though  from  the  anomalous  nomenclature  of 
naval  rank  the  general  public  is  perhaps  hardly  sensible  of  their  import- 
ance. A  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ranks  with  a  captain  in  the  army,  bat 
who  remembers  the  fact  except  in  circles  where  all  that  kind  of  thing  is 
known  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  Men  now  become  lieutenants  early  in  life, 
a  great  number  of  them  are  in  constant  employment,  and  from  both 
circumstances  together  the  lieutenants  are  fair  specimens  at  once  of  the 
latest  standard  and  of  the  greatest  variety  afforded  by  the  profession. 
There  is  the  smart  lieutenant,  the  spoony  lieutenant,  the  swell  lieutenant, 
the  fast  lieutenant,  and  so  forth,  each  of  whom  would  make  an  interesting 
photograph  if  carefully  taken.  The  smart  lieutenant  is  an  active  gentle- 
man, with  an  eye  darting  on  all  sides  of  him  successively,  and  a  sharp 
metallic  veice,  who  takes  capital  charge  of  a  deck.  Wherever  he  goes  he 
is  the  born  enemy  of  all  disorder.  He  makes  a  rush  where  he  sees  any- 
thing wrong  or  out  of  its  place,  and  yells  for  the  proper  functionary  to 
put  it  right.  He  is  impatient  of  all  delay,  exact  as  to  time,  merciless 
about  dirt  and  slovenliness,  and  the  peculiar  terror  of  the  young  gentlemen 
and  the  boys.  It  is  these  gentlemen  to  whom  our  men-of-war  owe  their 
marvellous  cleanness  and  neatness,  that  spick-and-span  purity  and  order 
which  (when  the  number  of  people  on  board  is  considered)  astonishes  a 
visitor  more  than  anything  else.  The  bom  smart  lieutenant  lives  for  the 
routine  of  the  service.  His  ideal  is  to  have  everything  "  ship-shape,^* 
and  he  is  haunted  in  dreams  by  the  question  what  is  the  best  rig  for  a 
pinnace  ?  The  modern  naval  man  of  all  conditions  suppresses  the  "shop" 
very  strictly  on  shore ;  but  a  smart  lieutenant's  eye  wanders  involuntarily 
round  a  drawing-room  to  see  that  everything  is  right,  and  he  has  a  sudden 
secret  impulse  to  summon  the  captain  of  the  afterguard  at  intervals.  The 
spoony  lieutenant  is  a  mild  youth,  who  does  his  duty  and  no  more— 
neither  very  well  nor  very  ill — and  whose  heart  is  given  over  to  tender 
associations.    You  fipd  him  reading  the  Lady  of  Lyom  in  liis  cabiOf 
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liiere  is  generally  a  portrait  of  a  largo-eyed  yoUDg  ivomnn  lonkiiig 
1  front  a,  bulcoiiy,  or  readiug  a  hlKr  in  appurel  of  great  splendour. 
Hie  liiveisity  of  femitle  beauty  which  bucU  a  youlh  eiicounlera  in  the 
wnrse  of  a  naval  career,  leaves  him  ip  a  state  of  pBrmunent  perph-xity; 
Uf!  lie  hau  never  quite  tine  enough  to  do  more  thnu  acquire  the  rudimenta 
of  llie  gentle  arts  in  eocli  place.  The  Sprout  is  oidered  from  South 
Atnirica  before  he  has  moslcred  the  guitar  ;  the  leaves  Nnplea  while 
U  is  labouring  at  the  Italian  verbs;  so  what  between  foreign  countries 
and  fortigD  gianimur»,  the  poor  Jhllow  is  equally  confueed  in  heart  and 
ijiiellect,  nnd  not  unfrequontly  he  settk'S  down  on  a  Briti^t  widow  with 
tnonpy,  who  is  proud  to  belieTe  that  in  taking  him  she  has  broken  the 
Imirl  of  a  Savelli  or  an  OaHuna.  This  kind  of  youth  ia  aometiraea  known 
Id  hie  meseinates  by  the  endearing  epithet  of"  Goosey  "  so-and-ao;  but  his 
lenderness  is  genuine,  and — a  certain  dongntion  of  ear  notwiihatanding — 
lieisnn  honourable  man,  who  does  his  duty  respectably.  lie  sometimes 
mta  veiBea,  but  ihia  is  rare — the  compoaitioa  of  verses  in  her  Majesty'a 
•arice  being  considered  a  sure  mark  of  a  donkey.  Tlic  swell  lieutenant 
i5«  genllemaa  whom  nature  hag  gifted  with  an  ornamental  appearance, 
"«1  fortune  endowed  with  greater  social  advantages  and  more  money 
ibui  his  neighbours.  A  combination  of  this  sort  makes  him  prominent  ia 
l>i|  Tiasel  and  in  favour  with  the  authorities,  and  he  is  expected  to  do  the 
<^iil  to  grandees  who  arc  taking  passages,  and  tliat  kind  of  thing.  One 
Ailj  of  our  men-of-war  is  to  act  as  yachts  for  precisely  that  elnsa  of 
PUioQS  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  their  own  travelling  expenses.  Thus, 
liiertwas  a  charge  for  conveying  iiltle  Lord  Namby  Pamberley  from  ono 
PM  to  another,  in  a  corvette  some  years  ago,  and  the  country  had  the 
"ononr  of  helping  him  to  a  holiday  out  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates.  It 
■s  on  these  occasions  that  the  swell  lieutenant  makes  himself  useful,  and 
•cis  at  a  buffer  between  the  noble  visitor  and  the  vulgar  world,  The 
•*ell  lieutenant  ia  not  unfrcqueutly  called  "  Count  "  so-and-so, —  a 
'woorite  nickname  among  naval  men  for  personages  of  imposing  presence. 
•le  is  great  when  a  ball  is  to  be  given  ou  board,  or  when  foreign  ofiieers 
1*1!  to  be  entertained,  though  the  obstinate  preference  of  those  conlijunded 
f'wigners  for  their  own  languages  sometimes  places  him  at  a  diaad- 
t'aaiage.  He  ia  ollen  flag -lieutenant  to  the  admiral,  and  is  a  general 
favourite  with  the  very  knowing  old  ladies  who  lead  society  in  garrison 
^  seaport  towns,  and  who  for  knowing  what  kind  of  men  to  be  civil  to, 
iniiy  he  backed  against  any  old  Sadies  in  these  islands.  With  regard  to 
lie  Eut  lieutenant,  he  bears  too  general  a  resemblance  lo  fast  men  every- 
iilicre,  to  require  any  particular  notice.  He  is  seen  at  hill  lord -rooms  and 
11  faces,  and  has  long  ticks  with  livery-sLible  keepers,  and  is  given  to 
«*|*nsive  drinks.  He  ia  subject  to  that  fearful  disorder  known  as  "  sun- 
siroke,"  which,  owing  to  climatic  exposure,  falls  bo  heavily  on  our  brave 
"itfenders.  The  victim  of  this  insidious  disease  is  attacked  at  once  in  the 
leg!  and  the  articulation, — concomitant  symptoms  being  a  haciness  of  the 
'fe,  and  a  temporary  loss  of  tlie  reasoning  powers.    The  patient  will  olV-a 
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into  contact  witli  the  dun ;  learns  early  the  mystery  of  stamped  paper; 
and  finds  himself  ashore  in  towns  where  there  is  no  very  rigid  standard  of 
morality  with  money  in  his  pocket  and  free  access  to  hotels  and  places 
of  amusement  generally.  That  a  certain  proportion  of  lads  should  "come 
to  grief"  under  these  circumstances  is  inevitable,  and  most  naval  men 
could  draw  up  a  pretty  long  list  of  such  cases  among  their  own  acquaiot- 
ance.  The  Bntannia  training-ship  is  supposed  to  have  been  moved  to 
Portland  from  Portsmouth,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  as  of  the 
physical  health  of  the  lads.  But  temptation  follows  a  big  vessel  just  as 
sharks  do  at  sea,  and  will  pursue  the  Britannia  to  Falmouth,  if  (as  has 
been  reported)  she  should  be  further  moved  on  there.  Indeed,  if  there  is 
any  oyer-rigid  supervision  of  the  youngsters  while  they  are  in  the  training- 
ship,  the  only  result  will  be  that  they  will  break  out  with  extra  liervour 
when  they  are  appointed  to  sea-going  vessels.  That  the  training-ship 
will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  standard  of  attainments  in  the  navy 
may  be  fairly  assumed.  There  is  room  for  improvement  beyond  doubt, 
as  the  shakincss  of  our  naval  French  at  Cherbourg  and  Portsmouth  last 
autumn  too  clearly  proved ;  while,  except  in  the  surveying  service,  which 
is  a  peculiar  branch,  few  naval  men  learn  much  about  tke  places  they 
visit  except  their  superficial  picturesque  features  and  their  eating  and 
drinking  life.  As  might  be  expected,  the  training-ship  system  is  a  con- 
troverted question.  Some  people  say  that  we  are  over-doing  the  educa- 
tion business  now,  after  neglecting  it  too  long  ;  that  our  stiff  examinations 
will  keep  out  youngsters  who  have  the  makings  of  excellent  officers  in 
them,  while  admitting  '■^  saps  '*  and  prigs ;  and  that  the  Britannia  lads 
are  found  to  forget  what  they  have  learned  there  when  they  come  to 
sea.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  loose  mess-table  talk,  while  the  official 
reports  from  captains  are,  we  believe,  more  favourable.  The  experiment 
must  go  on  till  its  success  has  been- more  thoroughly  tested;  and  one 
thing  is  certain  :  that  whether  a  training-ship  like  the  Britannia  be  the 
best  system  for  education  for  youngsters  or  not,  some  system  giving 
a  higher  education  than  we  used  to  be  content  with  must  be  established 
and  adhered  to.  There  is  not  a  navy  in  the  world  which  does  not  bestow 
special  attention  on  this  subject.  There  is  not  a  naval  change  which  does 
not  make  acquired  knowledge  more  important  to  naval  officers.  And 
there  is  hardly  a  naval  or  political  change  which  docs  not  increase  the 
difficulty  which  we  feel  in  maintaining  our  old  superiority.  A  naval 
college  with  a  sea-going  training-vessel  attached  to  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
combination  that  we  could  hit  upon ;  for  we  must  not  do  anything  to 
damage  the  seamanship  element  in  the  service,  which  is  sufficiently 
imperilled  by  inevitable  changes  already. 

Thei-e  are  certain  facts  about  the  condition  of  all  naval  men  with 
which  the  public  is  not  so  familiar  as  it  ought  to  be.  One  of  these 
is  the  humble  scale  of  their  pay.  The  highest  pay  of  any  captain  ia 
700/.  a  year — being  that  of  the  captain  of  the  royal  yacht ;  while  !«• 
fortvau^^.  gentlemen  receive,  according  to  their  ceniority,  from  S65A 
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oi7l.  \Q».,  with  "  command- money,"  wliich,  in  tbe  msjorily  of  caars, 
only  91i.  5s.  Wlien  the  expenses  of  co  mini  salon  ing  a  ship  are  taken 
lo  account,  the  captain's  position  is  a.  vtry  difficult  one,  und  on  half- 
y  witli  R  fumily  it  is  na  bad  in  a  different  way.  Comnm'idera  get 
'1(.  2».  Cd.;  the  vast  majority  of  lieutenants  1&21,  10«. ;  Bub -lieutenants 
/.  18*.  4(/. ;  and  midsbipmen  311.  18s.  9rf.  This,  of  couwe,  is  the  fuU- 
j  rnle,  and  nobody  can  live  on  his  pay  till  lie  has  been  halF-a-dozen 
tra  in  the  service.  For  reiiiunemtion  of  this  kind  be  must  encounter 
dimales — tboWest  Coast  of  Africa  included — spend  the  best  of  bia  life 
monotonous  routine  work  awny  from  home,  and  disqualify  himself  by 
peculiar  and  isolatetl  employment  from  ready  access  to  other  pursuits. 
I  itic  other  hand,  he  hiis  little  to  set  againat  ail  this  now-a-days  in 
!  way  of  distinction,  exciting  adventure,  prize-money,  or  rapidity 
promotion.  During  t!ie  last  half-century,  the  Adiiiiraiij's  way 
regulating  "tbe  stream  of  promotion"  Jias  been  to  dum  it  up,  and 
let  it  go  off  in  "  a  spiiie,"  alternately.  Every  rusb  was  followed 
a  block, — the  duration  of  tbe  block  being  proportionate  to  the 
ilence  of  the  rush.  Promotion  in  the  early  stagea  is  now  rapid ; 
It  after  that  it  is  an  affiiir  Urst  of  Interest  and  then  of  longevity.  The 
luit  has  been  that  we  have  had  an  army  of  veterans  on  our  hands, 
d  iliat  we  have  had  to  retire  them  compulsorily  at  last  (a  few  favourites, 
H-cver,  gelling  special  consideration  shown  them,)  at  much  cost  of 
lUnJed  pride  and  disappointed  feeling.  A!!  things  considered,  it  is 
I  wonder  if  naval  men  are  Romewhat  given  to  gnimljling,  and  are 
It  just  now  in  the  best  possible  humour.  The  state  of  public  affuira 
relation  to  their  profession  can  hardly  be  expected  to  please  thent. 
I  tbe  Crimean  war  the  navy  had  iitlle  opportunity  of  doing  any-  • 
iiig ;  and  our  recent  foreign  policy  has  had  a  tendency  to  place  it  in 
I  inferior  position.  They  are  employed  ngninat  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
it  expected  lo  bo  very  civil  and  cautious  with  regard  to  anybody 
wngcr.  And  when  posaiblo  wars  arc  discussed,  we  alw.iys  bear  of  our 
wtbI  dt/encci," — never  of  our  naval  attack.  Then,  theie  are  other 
"Im  springing  tip  to  dispute  the  palm  with  us.  The  Americans  have 
ndc  a  prodigious  start,  and  are  aspiring  to  be  a  Mediterranean  power. 
!i<  Ilalians, — in  spite  of  Ltssa, — mean  to  be  somebody  at  sea.  The 
niuians  will  soon  have  a  fleet  on  the  Bailie.  Me.inwhile,  a  painful 
Dnrtainty  prevails  as  to  what  modem  changes  really  amoimt  to,  and 
lieiher  the  odds  are  tigainst  vs  or  not.  And  along  with  all  this,  there 
'growing  party  who  tell  us  that  we  must  never  attempt  lo  be  even  ihe 
™t  naval  power  in  the  world  again  1  What  wonder,  we  aay,  if  naval 
'n  ire  ill  at  ease,  nnd  less  like  tbe  old  light-hearted  British  tars  of 
ilisr  times?  If  this  be  so,  the  proper  course  for  their  countrj'men  ii  to 
iii*der  in  what  way  any  grievance  they  have  can  be  best  remedied,  nnd 
"  wcouragc  them  by  that  hearty  confidence  in  their  future  which  i> 
M|iiwd  by  every  phase  of  their  long  past. 
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The  following  description  of  a  perilous  adventure  is  token  from  the  pAper 
of  the  late  Robert  Jacob,  Esq.  (of  Dublin),  who,  with  his  niaiin 
Mr.  Walpole,  ascended  the  Ortler  Spitz  Mountain  during  a  tour  throogl 
the  Tyrol  in  tlie  month  of  August,  1861.  The  narraUve  was  penned 
few  houra  afler  the  occurrences  to  which  it  refers  took  place. 


We  lefl  the  Albergo  della  Santa  Maria  at  an  earlj  hour,  and  floo 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Stelvio  Pass,  from  which  we  had  a  fine  Tie 
of  the  mountiins  of  the  Tjrol,  Italj  and  Switzerland,  for  a  yast  distani 
around ;  the  chief  object  of  attraction  being  the  majestic  Ortler  Spit 
the  king  of  the  Tyrolean  mountains,  its  summit  crowned  with  snoi 
and  its  sides  seamed  with  glaciers.  Afler  a  rapid  descent  by  exteo 
porized  paths,  which  we  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  weary  zigzag  ro« 
we  soon  entered  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  at  noon  reached  the  viUaj 
of  Trafoi. 

Having  determined  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  we  i 

once  made  inquiries  for  guides,  and,  afler  a  lengthened  search,  ve  dis 

.covered  two   men,   Joseph  Schaff  and  Anton   Ortler,   with  whom  ^ 

arranged  to  imdertake  the  difficult  enterprise  next  day.     We  spent  th 

evening  in  making  preparations  for  the  ascent,  laying  in  a  stock  of  pro 

visions,  testing  the  ropes  with  which  we  were  to  be  tied  together,  obtaininj 

veils  and  spectacles  to  preserve  oiu*  eyes  from  the  dazzling  glare  of  ^ 

sun^s  rays  on  the  snow,  and  attending  to  the  various  other  things  which  an 

requisite  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind.     A  considerable  amount  of  interes 

was  excited  amongst  the  visitors  at  the  hotel,  and  an  English  lady  mos 

obligingly  ofTercd  her  services  to  us  as  interpreter.     We  were  roused  • 

one  o'clock  next  morning,  having  had  but  a  brief  period  for  repose ;  iu)< 

afler  a  hurried  breakfast,  we  started  at  2*30.     The  guide,  Schaff,  pi^ 

ceded  us  with  a  lantern,  to  direct  our  steps  through  the  darkness  vhid 

prevailed  at  that  hour.     Our  path  lay  at  first  through  meadows  and  thei 

stretched  up  through  tall  gloomy  pine  woods,  frequented  by  heart  u 

winter.     Shortly  after  three  o'clock  we  reached  a  smaU  chapel,  when 

three  jets  of  icy  cold  water  pour  fr»m  the  bosoms  of  three  saints,  sculp 

tured  in  stone.     The  little  place  looked  weird  enough  by  the  light  of  ow 

lantern,  as  we  entered  it  to  obtain  a  draught  of  the  water.    Dajlig^^' 

appeared  shortly  afler,  and  about  five  o'clock  we  quitted  the  woods  an" 

mounted  a  long  and  wearisome  slope,  covered  with  loose  stones,  wluci 
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3ronght  us  to  the  foot  of  the  first  brow  slope.  Here  we  had  our  crampons 
listened  on,  and  though  we  found  them  awkward  enough  on  the  rocks, 
hey  were  very  useful  on  ice  or  hardened  snow.  We  were  now  fairly  on 
he  snows  of  the  Giant  Ortler  Spitz,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Tyrol, 
rhere  English  foot  had  never  trod,  and  we  felt  some  little  pleasure  in 
»iug  the  first  from  our  land  to  explore  these  wild  and  barely  accessible 
teights. 

We  pursued  our  way  up  the  steep  slope,  which  was  so  soft  that  no 
tep-cutting  was  needed  to  any  extent — the  axes  being  only  occasionally 
Rt>Qght  into  requisition.  About  eight  o^ clock  we  reached  some  rocks 
xmunanding  a  grand  view  of  the  snowy  valleys,  glaciers,  and  heights 
iroiind,  and  halted  for  about  an  hour,  while  the  guides  went  forward  and 
^  steps  up  the  ascent  of  ice  which  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  vast 
wbtTj  up  which  our  difficult  path  lay.  Unfortunately  for  us,  it  was  quite 
lenuded  of  fresh  or  soft  snow,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  as  near  as 
OBsible  to  some  rocks  on  our  right,  after  leaving  which  we  had  rather  a 
tying  time.  The  cliff  of  ice  was  awfully  steep,  so  that  it  appeared  nearly 
erpendicular,  and  whenever  we  ventured  to  take  to  the  rocks,  enormous 
ttnes  of  the  friable  limestone,  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed,  came 
way  almost  at  a  touch,  thundering  down  with  fearful  velocity.  At  one  or 
ro  places  we  were  obliged  to  swing  ourselves  round  projecting  crags  of 
wk,  holding  on  tightly  with  our  fingers  to  the  narrow  ledges  which  were, 
OTFcver,  really  safer  than  the  larger  rocks,  although  more  diflicult  to 
limb  on.  Of  course,  we  were  all  well  roped  together,  and  took  every 
»p  with  great  anxiety,  since  one  false  one  might  prove  so  dangerous, 
"he  icy  couloir  formed  a  sort  of  frozen  wave  at  the  side,  so  that  what 
may  compare  to  a  chimney  was  made  between  it  and  the  rocks  up 
hich  we  had  to  climb.  The  strata  being  very  much  curved,  at  one 
oint  there  was  nothing  intervening  between  the  slippery  ice  and  a 
"cmendous  precipice  beneath  but  a  layer  of  loose  stones  about  two  feet 
ide.  This  appeared  to  me  the  worst  place  I  ever  was  in  yet,  as  the 
loment  we  set  our  feet  on  the  stones  they  rattled  away  beneath  our  tread 
-now  down  the  ice  cliff  on  one  side  of  us,  now  down  the  precipice  at  the 
Aer,  according  as  our  feet  gave  them  direction.  We  had,  as  it  were, 
)  screw  our  nciTes  in  a  vice  so  as  to  give  way  to  no  weakness  or 
imnking. 

After  two  hours  of  this  difficult  work  we  reached  a  little  plain,  and  after 
Itmbering  up  another  stony  cliff,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  some 
eighty  domes  of  frozen  snow  and  ice,  apparently  of  endless  extent  and 
eight,  split  by  occasional  crevasses,  which  we  crossed  carefully  without 
mch  difficulty.  The  day  was  extremely  hot,  and  the  labour  very  great ; 
re  had  been  able  to  eat  or  drink  very  little  (feeling  for  my  own  part 
nable  to  touch  an}'thing),  and  we  sometimes  despaired  of  achieving  the 
Mk  we  had  undertaken.  The  guides  had  told  us  that  we  should  reach 
ke  summit  at  midday,  but  the  great  couloir  being  in  such  a  bad  state 
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they  were  quite  put  out  in  their  calculations.  At  last,  after  two  hours  and 
a  half  more  of  great  exertion  we  stood  upon  the  sommit  of  the  Ortler 
Spitz  at  2.80  p.m.,  just  twelve  hours  after  leaving  the  inn  at  Trafoi.  We 
had  now  reached  the  desired  spot,  and  from  the  top  of  this  giant  of  the 
Tyrol,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  we  had  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolean  mountains  in  all  their  glory,  which  transcended 
anything  I  had  ever  before  seen.  The  day  was  magnificent,  and  the 
peaks  and  icy  valleys  around  glistened  bright  as  gems  in  the  blazing 
sunlight. 

The  top  of  the  Ortler  Spitz  is  a  large  dome,  at  the  end  of  which 
appears  a  little  projection  of  ice  which  seemed  to  us  higher  than  the  spot 
where  we  stood,  although  the  guides  said  that  the  latter  was  the  actual 
summit.  This  projection,  or  tooth  of  ice,  was  surrounded  by  the  huge 
jaws  of  a  yawning  chasm,  and  from  its  crown  to  its  base  ran  an  0Te^ 
hanging  cornice  of  ice  which  must  be  traversed  if  we  should  attempt  it. 
It  appeared  sheer  madness  to  venture  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day  upon  the 
undertaking,  with  the  prospect  of  u  long  downward  journey  before  itf,  and 
we  decided  not  to  try  it. 

We  now  began  to  descend,  although  we  most  reluctantly  turned  oor 
eyes  from  the  stupendous  view  before  us.  "We  passed  readily  over  the 
crevasses  and  the  domes  until  we  were  on  its  last  slope,  when  J.  slij^ 
and  I  was  dragged  idong  with  him ;  but  we  were  soon  pulled  back  by  the 
stout  arms  of  the  guides.  The  sensation  of  slipping  in  such  a  position  was 
horrible,  although  only  for  a  moment.  The  day  now  began  to  change,  a 
black  cloud  appeared  in  the  north,  and  the  Swiss  mountains  stood  out  with 
a  portentous  clearness  that  warned  us  that  a  storm  approached.  We  now 
arrived  where  the  descent  of  the  first  half  of  the  great  ice-cliff  commenced, 
and  certainly  it  was  a  terrifying  place  to  be  in.  I  led  the  way  while 
Schaff  held  the  rope  round  my  waist,  J.  foUowing,  fastened  in  like  manner 
to  Ortler.  At  the  brink  of  the  precipice  two  ravens  flew  up  from  the  gleo 
beneath,  and  perched  on  the  rocks  close  by,  maliciously  croaking  there, 
and  refusing  to  be  driven  away — by  no  means  raising  our  spirits  by  theif 
appearance. 

Sunset  now  drew  near,  and  the  mountains  presented  an  astonishing 
scene.  A  huge  black  curtain  of  cloud  appeared  to  b^  drawn  adross  the 
upper  part  of  the  heavens,  below  which  the  myriad  peaks  around  literally 
glowed  like  spires  of  lurid  flame  rising  out  of  a  sea  of  gold.  The  scene  was 
awful  in  the  extreme,  and  pen  or  pencil  could  never  adequately  represent 
the  strange  and  exciting  spectacle  which  displayed  itself  to  our  gaze.  1^ 
seemed  to  us  more  like  some  weird  vision  of  another  world  than  anything 
we  had  ever  expected  to  see  upon  this  earth  of  ours.  It  was  near  7  ?•* 
before  we  had  descended  the  first  half  of  the  couloir j  and  we  drew  breath 
more  fireely  when  we  reached  the  rocks  which  I  mentioned  before  as 
having  formed  a  resting-place  during  our  ascent.  The  storm  now  alowly 
but  surely  approached,  and  we  hurried  on  to  descend  the  lower  half  o* 
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timJMr.     The  guidu!)  linJ  cliosen  anudicr  way,   wliicli  ivas  the  cniise 
bcii^  plunged  into  unforeseen  JilEtuliicB. 

w  borrun  of  tlie  upper  pnsMige  were  renewed,  and  na  llie  diirkneaa 
ccuning  ilorm  lusl  clciscd  upon  nn,  it  becointi  \eij  difficult  to 
uttr  fuutslep  securely.  TVe  were  lowered  from  rock  to  iec,  and 
tred  from  ice  to  rock,  until  wc  iLouglit  llml  tUe  wuy  could  not  be 
;  yet  atili  we  could  see  no  sign  of  ibe  end,  and  it  socn  Ijtoamu 
1  llut  we  iDUit  spend  the  night  itpon  tlie  Ortler  Spilz.  This  wnsnn 
ing  prospect,  unprepared  as  we  were  for  such  an  emergency ;  und 
might  the  boldest  be«rt  fee!  a  shudder  at  encountering  ilie  terrora  of 
■  aigkt  aa  we  now  feared  must  he  bcfure  ua. 

In  hod  come  lo  the  worst  epot  in  the  descent,  where  we  hiiJ  to  be 
red  over  a  smooth  julUng  piece  of  rock,  with  notliiiig  to  hold  on 
)  lo  the  glassy  couloir,  from  whence  we  liud  to  climb  lo  a  little 
IT  on  the  ude  of  the  mountuin.  1  took  one  look  at  the  gulf  below 
Rd  went  down,  keeping  my  sclf-comniand  with  difficulty.  It  wiia 
oTur,  hotvefer,  and  I  crept  round  to  a  ItJge  overhung  by  rocks. 
r«re  scarcely  seiiled  here,  when  the  ihunder  came  eraahing  around 
id  the  rain  fell  heavily.  Senas'  pointed,  for  our  comfort,  to  another 
chasm  into  which  we  bad  to  be  lowered,  and  i<aid  he  feui'ed  there  was 
Uioe  of  our  reaching  Trafoi  that  night,  in  which  we  all  agreed.  It 
[  have  been  certain  deslruclion  to  have  proceeded  at  that  hour,  yet 
lorrora  of  having  to  reuaio  on  the  ledge  for  the  night,  almost  over- 
red  u&  This  ledge,  or  rather  sloping  shelf  of  loose  stones,  wns 
ltd  into  two  Utile  hollows,  and  was  covered  by  the  overhanging 
above  tis,  firoja  which,  unfortunately,  there  was  a  constant  dropping  of 
■,  10  that  there  was  not  a  dry  Hpot  to  be  found.  We  cauld  uul  move 
vd  lest  we  should  fall  over  the  precipice  which  lay  beneath;  we 
not  sleep,  for  ihera  wna  no  place  lo  lie  down  in ;  and  we  dared  not 
Inning  nguinst  the  rock,  as  it  involved  the  danger  of  lumlUng  over 
We  could  not  walk  bnckwni'ds  and  forwards,  ed  ok  to  keep  ourselves 
I  with  exercise,  bccnuse  the  shelf  ne  were  on  sloped  so  much,  and  the 
(touea  under  our  feel  rolled  down  the  height  at  eveiy  step.  We  Lad 
I,  no  drink,  no  light,  and  our  clothes  were  saturated  with  wet  by 
Htant  dropping  fiom  the  rock  over  us.  We  were  ullogether  in  a. 
unenviable  condition. 

Uorm  now  camo  on  in  earnest ;  the  thunder  rolled  like  tea 
I  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  echoes  reTerbemied  through  tlie 
us  aa  if  lliey  never  would  end.  The  lightning  was  intense  — 
through  the  dark  clouds ;  now  ia  bright,  white  zigzags,  and 
rod  streams  of  flaiua  tliut  lit  up  the  peaks  antl  snow-fields, 
tLey  Were  on  fire,  while  tlie  great  ice-cIiS*  uear  us  glowed  u 
nd  bent  trunsmutud  into  one  sheet  of  lava. 

it  Ktae  waa  too  awful  for  one  lo  be  able  to  look  at  with  composure, 
ttrOTQ  to  krq)  my  eyes  closed,  but  in  vain, — each  Hash  compelled 
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me  to  open  them,  and  gaze  on  the  brilliant  spectacle  arontid.  The  stonn 
ceased  after  two  hours'  duration,  and  the  moon  shone  out  peacefully  oyer 
the  mountains,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  scene.  We 
"were  now  shivering  with  cold  in  our  wet  clothes,  but  providentially  tliere 
was  no  wind,  otherwise  I  know  not  what  we  should  have  done.  Ten 
o'clock  arrived,  and  we  had  been  here  about  two-and-a-half  hours.  I 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  sleep  leaning  on  a  stone,  while  Schaff  and  I 
kept  as  close  as  we  could  together,  in  order  to  get  a  little  wartnth  into  our 
frames;  the  otlier  guide  had  retired  into  a  nook  hj  himself.  Eleren 
o'clock,  twelve  o'clock  came.  Oh  !  how  slowly  the  weary  night  wore  on  1 
Many  hours  appeared  to  pass  by,  and  yet  when  I  looked  at  my  watch  by 
the  moonlight,  frequently  not  half-an-hour  had  really  elapsed.  TVe  felt, 
however,  we  must  try  and  win  through,  as  it  would  never  do  to  give  way 
to  despair. 

One  o'clock,  two  o'clock  passed,  and  our  situation  wfis  becoming 
agonizing.  My  eyes  would  not  keep  open,  and  yet  eiach  moment  I 
was  awoke  by  a  frightful  forward  movement,  as  if  I  wefe  ahout  to 
fall  over  the  cliff.  My  brief  doze  appeared  full  of  dreaihs,  generally 
pleasant  ones  of  home  and  repose.  It  was  evidently  now  freezing,  our 
teeth  chattered  with  the  cold,  and  we  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Not  t 
sound  was  to  bo  heard  save  the  bound  of  rocks  oi*  stones  from  the 
couloir,  and  the  occasional  roll  of  an  avaldnche.  Sometimes  the  stones 
came  tumbling  over  our  heads,  but  we  were  well  protected  from  them  by 
the  overhanging  cliff.  At  three  o'clock  the  moonlight  began  to  fade 
away,  and  everything  grew  dim.  Schiiff  had  gone  into  the  nook  with 
the  other  guide,  and  J.  and  I  stood  together  intently  watching  for  the 
first  glimmer  of  daybreak  over  the  distant  mountain  tops.  1  scarcely 
moved  my  eyes  now  from  the  heights  over  which  I  knet^  the  dawn  would 
appear.  At  four  o'clock  we  saw  the  welcome  streaks  of  light,  and  at 
five  o'clock  I  roused  the  guides,  but  to  olir  hotror  one  of  them  told  us 
that  he  feared  we  could  not  reach  Trafoi  that  day  cither.  He  said  he  was 
sick,  and  certainly  looked  worse  after  the  nignt  than  any  of  us.  The 
rain  that  had  fallen  the  evening  before  had  been  frozen  over  the  snow  of 
the  couloir,  and  had  converted  it  into  one  smooth  glasisy  surface,  down 
every  yard  of  which  steps  would  have  to  be  cut.  As  day  advanced, 
Schiiff  revived,  and  sent  Ortler  to  cut  the  steps,  and  at  7 '30  we  heard  the 
welcome  words,  "  Now  you  go  forwards,"  and  we  braced  up  our  nerrea 
for  the  struggle,  glad  at  any  rate  to  leave  the  ledge  where  we  had  spent 
twelve  such  weary  hours. 

TTe  had  first  to  walk  across  the  line  of  steps  cut  in  the  ice» 
until  we  reached  the  centre  of  the  couloir,  when  we  began  to  descend. 
AVe  soon  got  to  the  end  of  these  steps,  and  as  fresh  ones  had  to  be  cut 
as  we  descended  our  progress  was  slow,  and  the  labout  entailed  on 
the  leading  guide  very  heavy.  The  rocks  and  stones  came  bounding 
down  all  this  time, — the  large  ones  with  loud  crashes,  and  the  sma^'®' 
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Villi  m  twunU  like  tlie  whi; 
nlljr  Afnid  of  then 


ille  Uulk't.  Our  guiJea  were 
i  Lurried  oa  a«  vrell  its  w  could,  but 
llitrc!  wai  a  certain  sort  of  excitement,  as  they  whirled  past,  probubly 
..':  ibaL  fv\t  bj  soldiers  in  action  wlien  tlic  bullets  nrc  heard  flying 
.  '.  lliein.  ScbaiT  got  a  severe  blow  iu  the  leg  from  a  etoue,  ftnd 
■  ".-^  struck  by  a  Bmall  one  in  the  back.  Ortler  being  exhausted 
.'  <tep-cuttiQg,  we  tried  to  walk  on  the  couloir  without  steps,  but 
'  Iiad  no  Moncr  attempted  it  than  J.  (whu  hud  lost  one  of  his 
ijnpoM)  slipped  on  the  ice  ond  w«s  sliding  away;  but  happily 
:  li.u!  my  alpenatnuk   well   in  at  the  Lime,  oiid   wns  enabled  to  hold 

rii  up. 

Afier  thiee  hours'  hard  work  ire  reached  some  rocks,  where  we  rested, 
i'l]  ilieu  we  got  quickly  down  the  soft  b:iow  of  the  lower  elope,  at  the 
I'  of  which  we  bade  adieu  to  the  regions  oficoand  snow,  our  way  lying 
nuw  through  a  sleep  stony  descent,  where  ive  met  n  miin  who  had  bci-ii 
^bobed  by  our  kind  hostess  with  refreslimenU  for  us.  The  heat  was 
^^pnt  by  this  linie,  and  I  could  not  take  either  meat  or  wine;  iny 
^H  Mid  thmat  were  literally  dry  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
^Hlenl,  in  consequence  of  the  long  abstinence. 

^Bpout  noon  we  rciiuhed  the  wood^,  where  unfortunately  no  wuler 
^H  lie  had,  and  my  enlfurings  from  thirst  were  so  great  that  I 
^Kl^rcely  drug  myself  along.  At  two  o'clock  we  reacljed  the  little 
^B  wljere  the  three  fountains  are,  and  I  rushed  ioto  it  and  dnink 
^Hsly  of  the  doUoioiia  water — the  Aral  thing  that  I  had  tasted  with  the 
^BMneGt  tor  the  hist  thirty-six  hours.  I  was  at  once  restored ;  the 
^Bpf  fatigue  vnnisbed,  and  we  walked  on  rapidly  to  Trafui,  which  we 
^Bil  after  an  absence  of  thirty-stx  houi-s;  twelve  occupied  in  the 
^H,  five  in  descending  to  our  night's  resting-place,  twelve  on  that 
^Bledge,  and  seven  in  t)io  litial  descent.  The  inhubilanlti  had  nearly 
^HcQ  nt  up  ibr  lost,  and  the  report  of  it  was  brought  away  by  some 
^■en  leaving  the  place.  Mr,  H.,  one  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  wai 
^Hjg  at  onr  hotel,  felt  eonlideni,  houever,  that  we  were  Kafe.  He  and 
^Bii  had  been  watching  us  during  the  morning  making  our  way  ou 
^Bubir,  like  ^cs  crawling  down  a  wall,  and  ou  our  arrival  he  cume 
^Kd  to  greet  us  most  cordially.  After  »  light  repast,  we  parted  with 
^Btides,  having  first  proved  our  sense  of  their  courage  and  careful 
^■itn  by  A  Boituble  recognition  of  their  services,  and  then  retired  to 
^Hrt  we  bad  eo  luirdly  earned.  Next  morning  we  awoke  thoroughly 
^Bied,  and  ibund  ourselves  in  no  way  (he  worse  for  all  the  hardships 
^■d  endured. 

^Be  Bpot  that  wc  spent  tlie  night  on  was  about  11,000  feet  above  the 
^Bef  Uiu  teii,  as  well  as  wc  could  calculate.  We  could  scarcely  hnve 
^■tliTOilgh  the  night  if  there  hud  been  any  wind,  unprovided  as  we 
^P with  Guibible  coi,-eriug  of  any  kind.  Wc  felt  truly  thankful  to 
^B^mce  for  cat  eM:iipi;  from  such  imminent  jicril,  and  resolved  never 
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to  risk  our  lives  in  a  similar  undertaking.  Next  morning  we  bid  fiirewell 
to  quiet  little  Trafoi,  and  walked  down  the  valley  to  Prad,  finding  our- 
selves the  objects  of  some  curiosity  to  tbe  inhabitants,  who  called  us 
"  the  Ortler  Herren,"  the  news  of  the  ascent  having  quickly  been  circu- 
lated through  the  neighbourhood.  On  our  arrival  at  Prad,  the  curate 
and  several  of  the  townsfolk  called  to  congratulate  us  on  our  escape,  and 
we  had  to  submit  to  a  friendly  catechizing  on  various  points  of  interest 
connected  with  the  ascent.  They  told  us  that  telescopes  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  us  while  we  were  on  the  mountain,  from  various 
places  in  the  surrounding  district,  as  far  as  Heiden  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Adige.  We  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the  simple,  kindly 
manners  of  the  people  in  this  portion  of  the  Tyrol,  unspoiled  as  they 
are  by  that  great  influx  of  tourists,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  (Con- 
tinent has  exercised  such  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Our  experience  of  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  soldiery  was  far  more 
favourable  than  that  of  some  other  travellers,  as  we  found  both  the 
officers  and  privates  courteous  in  their  bearing  to  us,  and  in  different 
instances  had  reason  to  contrast  their  attention  and  civility  to  strangen 
with  the  repelling  hauteur  assumed  by  certain  youthful  warriors  nearer 
home ;  but  it  may  have  been  that  we  were  also  a  little  bia.ssed  in  their 
favour  by  the  fact  that  the  ropes  which  had  served  us  so  well  on  the 
mountain  were  kindly  furnislied  from  the  fort  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trafoi. 
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ClIArTEU  IX. 

Khixk  is  tier  Farmyard. 

ATilERINE  foimd  bcrself  trana- 

porltd,  as  if  by  m.igic,  from  the 

loiig  dreary  brick -en  closed  Loura 

to  a  cbarming  ivorld,  where  vine 

g<ir!.qnda  wore   wrcntliing  under 

oliiiidless    skits.     There   wob  at 

once    more    light,    more    sound, 

more  sentiment  and  drowsy  pence 

in  it  tban  ehc  liad  ever  known  in 

nil  Imr  life  before.    She  awakened 

to  a  dazzle   Btreaming   through 

ihe  vine  round  her  window,  nnd 

flickering   upon    the  red   brick 

floor   of  her   litflo  room  ;  to  a 

glitter,  to  a  cheerfn!  vibration  of 

noises.      Some  one  would  bring 

her  a  little   roll   and  a  cup  of 

steaming  coiTee,  and  then,  whea 

nhe  was  dressed,   the    children 

would  come  tapping  and   fum- 

Little  Henri  de  Tracy  Bometimea  attempted  a  rdveill^e 

Ji  irould  be  instantly  gnpprcssed  by  a  voice  outside. 

e  years  old,  and  had  elegant  little  mannerH  like  a  ludy, 

ae  good  morning;  and  Madelaine,  who  was  four  and 

ll"  Sussnne  her  nurse  said,  consented  to  be  kissed  through 

luters  of  the  slaircane. 

i  would  lead  the  way  llirough  the  great  dining-room, 

■  hopping  about  on  one  leg,  polishing  the  shining  floor, 

,  tbrotigh  gi-een  arenuea  and  gardens,  looking  a  little 

h  irith  dew,  and  luxuriant  with  flowers  and  fruit-trees. 

itioHB,  and  roses  were  growing  l>etween  vine-clad  walls. 

^tteoi,  and  there  was  an  old  stone  well  full  of  deep  water,  like 


Donll 


chrune  romlloc  a  poli  Is  niHrgellc, 
nc  vignB  Etrcint  do  in  vcria  ilcntclle. 


4S3  THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

From  tlic  teiTace  there  was  a  distant  view  of  the  sea,— of  the  hlue  line 
of  the  horizon  flashing  beyond  the  golden  corn-fields. 

One  morning  Naninc  said,  "  We  are  to  go  to  the  Ferme,  Miss  George, 
to-day,  with  a  commission  from  grandmamma.  We  will  go  out  at  the 
door  in  the  Potager,  if  you'd  not  mind  and  come  back  the  other  way."  It 
was  all  the  same  to  Catherine,  who  follow^i  her  little  conductors  througli 
the  kitchen-garden  door  out  into  the  open  country,  and  along  the  path 
skirting  the  corn-fields  which  spread  to  the  sea.  Henri  went  first,  blow- 
ing his  horn,  Nanine  loitered  to  pick  the  poppies  and  bleu-bleus,  as  die 
called  the  corn-flowers,  ^ladelaine  trotted  by  Catherine,  holding  her  hani 
It  was  like  the  nursery  rhyme.  Miss  George  thought  of  the  little  boy 
blue,  only  the  sheep  were  wanting. 

From  outside  the  fiirm  at  Tracy  still  looks  mo^  like  a  ruined  fortrai 
than  a  iai*m  where  milk  is  sold  in  cans,  and  little  pats  of  butter  prepared, 
and  eggs  counted  out  in  dozens,  and  pigs  fattened  for  tba  market.  All 
over  Normandy  you  come  upon  these  fortified  abbdyes,  built  for  praying 
and  fighting  once,  and  ruined  now,  and  turned  to  different  uaes.  It  is  like 
Samson's  riddle  to  see  the  carcase  of  the  lions  with  honej  flowing  fro* 
them.  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat ;  oiil  of  the  strdvig  came  foiA 
sweetness."  There  is  a  great  archway  at  the  farm  at  Tracy,  with  bcaij 
wooden  doors  studded  with  nails.  There  is  rust  in  plenty,  and  part  of  i 
moat  still  remaining.  The  hay  is  stacked  in  what  was  a  chapel  once ;  the 
yellow  trusses  are  hanging  through  the  crumbling  flamboyant  eastwindov. 
There  is  a  tall  watch-tower,  to  which  a  pigeon-cote  has  been  affixed,  aod 
low  cloisters  that  are  turned  into  outhouses  and  kitchens.  The  white  mlb 
tell  a  story  of  penance  and  fierce  battlings,  which  are  over  now,  as  far  is 
they  are  concerned.  The  great  harvest  waggons  pass  through  the  archway 
without  unloading  ;  so  do  the  cows  at  milking  time.  Cocks  and  hens  are 
peeketing  the  fallen  grains,  the  pigeons  circle  overhead  suddenly  white 
against  the  sky. 

As  the  children  and  Miss  George  pushed  open  the  heavy  doors  and 
came  into  the  wide  sunny  court,  a  figure  descended  the  stone  steps  leadiag 
from  tlie  strong  tower  where  the  apples  are  kept.  It  was  Heine  in  her 
white  coiffe,  who  advanced  with  deliberate  footsteps,  carrying  an  earthen- 
ware pan  under  her  arm,  and  who  stood  waiting  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
deserted-looking  place,  until  they  should  come  up  to  her. 

Catherine  wondered  whether  all  Normandy  pcasant-girls  were  like 
this  one.  It  was  a  princess  keeping  the  cows.  There  she  stood,  straight, 
slender,  vigorous;  dressed  in  the  Sunday  dress  of  the  women  of  those 
parts,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  two  plastered  loops  of  hair  like 
a  doll's,  a  tawny  ripple  flowed  under  the  lace  of  her  cap  and  low  over  her 
arched  brows.  As  for  her  eyes,  they  were  quick  dancing  grey  eyes,  that 
looked  black  when  she  was  angry — clouds  and  lightning  somebody  once 
told  her  they  were,  but  the  lightning  became  warm  sunlight  when  elj^ 
smiled  upon  those  she  liked.  She  smiled  now,  for  Heine  was  a  child-lover, 
and  even  little  De  Tracys  were  welcome,  as  they  came  towards  her  with 


bundles  of  flowers  out  of  the  fields,  apd  tlia  pretty  strange  J.idy 


ing. 


"Who  are  yoa  bringing  me?"  Beioe  asked,  "and  what  do  you 
V4.1!,  Diy  ciuldrea?  Madeloine,  shall  I  give  you  some  milk  and  eome 
[f  .icLes  ?  " 

" Out  of  Josette's  little  manage"  said  Madelaine,  while  Henri  cried 
r^ut,  "  Ok,  there  is  old  Paris  1  "  and  ^rent  and  clapped  the  big  dog  round 

Nnnine  meanwhile  adranciog  very  politely  and  prettily,  in  a  smart 
Bttle  toilette,  explained  that  Miss  George  was  a.  demoiselle  Anglaiae  who 
im  staying  with  them,  and  that  they  had  come  to  request  Mademoiselle 
Chrftien  to  supply  thera  with  butler  for  a  few  days.  "  Our  cows  are  ill," 
Liid  Xanine,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  and  we  are  all  but  reduced  to 
jry  bread." 

"  There  are  others  besides  you  who  eat  their  bread  dry,"  said  Beine ; 
''but  your  grandmamma  can  have  as  much  butter  as  she  likes,  Mademoi- 
kIIc  Noniue,  at  the  market  price,  since  she  baa  money  to  pay  for  it."  Shq 
did  not  say  this  rudely,  but  rather  sadly,  and  then  she  suddenly  turned  to 
C«liierine,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  some  milk  too.  "  And  so 
)«!  are  English  7  "  Seine  said  in  her  odd  sweet  voice,  pushing  open  a 
duKwith  both  her  hands.  Keine'u  hands  were  not  like  Madame  Bioaud's, 
In  red  paws  which  could  be  seen  shining  a  mile  off;  but  thin  and  whits 
£ke  a  lady's.  Catherine  glanced  at  them  a  little  curiously  as  they  lay 
totipread  upon  the  oak,  and  s!ie  saw  that  Reine  wore  a  signet-ring  on  one 
Cager — then  she  looked  up  in  her  fuce  again,  and  Reine  Chretien  caught 
the  glance  and  melted  somehow  towards  the  little  thing  with  the  startled 
kak  and  curious  sofl:  eyes  that  eceined  to  be  taking  everything  in.  The 
li  vi-aiuking  of  friendship  is  not  unlike  that  of  sentiment,  and  friends  are 
wh  sometimes  in  an  instant  almost,  even  though  they  may  not  have 
■  he  feeling  to  the  tune  of  words  and  protestations. 
1  hardly  know  which  of  these  two  women  needed  the  other  most,  whea 
tiiey  met  by  chance  in  the  silent,  sunny  court-yard  tliat  morning.  la 
tHer-times,  doubt,  trouble,  cruel  suspicion,  pain  and  jeajousy  came  to  part 
idem,  but  they  were  faithful  to  one  another  through  it  all.  There  was 
wmeihing  to  forgive  and  lo  forget  for  each  of  them,  but  they  loved  one 
"Mtiier  well  enough  to  be  able  to  remember  and  to  need  no  forgiveness. 
Tiey  nuited.  Somehow,  there  was  a  certain  aflinity  between  them  which 
ii  priceless  in  friendship.  It  is  worth  all  the  virtues  and  merits  nni} 
•ecomplishments  put  together  to  people  who  care  for  one  another,  or  who 
fuglit  to  care. 

Catherine,  who  had  never  in  her  life  spoken  to  a  Normandy  peasadt 
litforc,  listened  and  looked  with  all  her  eyes.  There  was  Reine,  dressed 
iiiie  a  doll,  in  fljps  and  apron  and  ornaments ;  but  Catherine  was  touched. 
>Dd  Cucioated  by  the  grave,  noble  face,  tbe  pathetic  voice.  Alas  !  she 
"as  nijt  llie  first  Ueiae  bad  eharmed. 

The  girl  gave  tbe  children  their  milk  out  of  a  great  bra-ss  pan,  standing 
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surrounded  by  little  barrels-  for  makiDg  butter.  "  Should  you  like  to  see 
the  farm?"  she  asked  them.  "  This  is  where  we  keep  our  cider," and, 
opening  a  door  into  an  old  vaulted  cellar,  she  showed  them  bix  huge 
butts,  standing  side  by  side,  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  Each  one  of 
them  was  large  enough  to  drown  the  whole  party.  Nanine  exclaimed  at 
theii*  size.  "  They  are  half  of  them  empty  already,"  said  Reine,  laughing. 
'^  Dominique  alone  could  drink  one  of  those  for  his  supper.  I  dont 
offer  you  any,"  she  said  to  Catherine,  leading  them  away,  and  locking  the 
door  behind  her.  "  I  know  English  people  do  not  like  cider,'*  and  she 
sighed  as  she  spoke. 

She  went  before  them  through  many  courts,  opening  arched  doon, 
into  store-rooms  heaped  with  the  oily  colza  grain.  She  showed  them  & 
wheat-field  enclosed  by  four  walls,  against  which  nectarines  and  apriooti 
were  ripening.  The  cows  were  all  out  in  the  meadows,  but  there  were 
a  few  sheep  in  a  stable ;  and  at  last  she  brought  them  into  the  great 
farm-kitchen.  It  had  been  added  on  to  the  rest  of  the  buildings ;  n 
had  Heine's  own  room,  which  was  over  it,  and  reached  by  stone  st^ 
from  outside. 

Petitpere  was  sitting  at  the  table,  eating  bread  and  soup.  He' looked 
hot  and  tired,  but  he  got  up  to  make  a  bow  and  a  little  speech.  He  yiu 
a  hospitable  and  courteous  old  fellow,  whatever  his  other  defects  may 
have  been.  "  Ladies,  you  are  welcome  to  the  farm,"  he  said.  "  Pray 
excuse  my  continuing  my  breakfast.  I  have  been  out  since  five  o'clock 
in  the  fields,  with  the  soldiers." 

"  We  have  not  men  enough  to  get  in  the  harvest,"  Reine  explained  to 
Catherine,  "  and  we  send  for  the  soldiers  to  help  us." 

"  And  have  you,  too,  been  up  since  sunrise  ?  "  Catherine  asked. 

"  I  see  it  every  morning  of  my  life,"  said  Reine.  "  I  should  like  to 
show  it  you  from  our  archway.  The  sea  awakens  first,  all  our  animab 
stir  as  if  they  knew ;  it  is  a  most  beautiful  hour,"  she  said  gravely,  "an^ 
like  a  prayer  before  the  work." 

What  was  there  about  Reine  Chretien  that  attracted  and  interested  her 
so  curiously  ?  Catherine  asked  herself  this,  and  also  how  was  it  and  why 
was  it  that  the  place  seemed  so  strangely  familiar  ?  Had  she  been  there 
in  some  previous  existence  ?  She  turned  and  looked  round  about  The 
window,  the  great  cupboard,  with  the  gleaming  hinges,  she  had  seen  them 
before  somewhere  —  she  could  not  understand  it.  Petitpere  went  on 
composedly  drinking  his  soup;  Catherine  still  stood  in  a  puzzle.  She 
had  a  silly  little  fancy  there  would  be  a  bright  brass  pot  in  one  of  the 
comers,  but  it  was  not  there  as  she  expected — she  could  not  understand 
it  at  all. 

Reine  begged  them  to  come  and  see  her  again,  and  stood  watching 
them  thoughtfully  under  the  archway  as  they  went  home  across  the  fieWs 
where  the  soldiers  were  reaping  with  peaceful  scythes,  and  Ae  corn  fell 
against  the  horizon,  and  the  figures  of  the  gleaners  with  their  go]^ 
troven  treasures  stood  out  with  garments  flying  against  the  sky.    Then 
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med  ftud  croMcil  llie  cf.iirt  once  more,  ami  once  ahc  slopjiL'd  and 

«  li?Uer  from  lier  pocket  and  raid  it  over  twice, 
'''iilherine  tliotiglit  as  she  walked  back  tliiit  Diorning  tliat  if  slie  could 
tbf^otlcri  all  iliiii  Ii;id  paused  before  slie  oame  to  Tracy,  all  tJiii  pt'ople 
.i.id  kDown,  all  tlie  thingn  she  hnd  thought,  slie  could  breathe  on  I'ur 

■  h^f-pily  enongh  iii  this  fruitful  countrj-.  But  who  is  there  who 
ill  forget  willingly  whnl  hna  gone  before  7  TLera  ate  few  who  would 
vr. rucmbiT    more   if   they   eoulJ,  if  it    were  even  the  pangs    they 

■  lorgotTen, 

\4  they  reached  the  court-yard,  they  met  Monsieur  de  Tracy  heavily 
d  and  giitcred,  all  dressed  io  while,  and  finishing  his  morning  rounds. 
-;tur  I'dntaine  was  with  hira,  also  in  linen  clothes.  lie  acted  aa  a 
:  -f  agent  or  manager  in  Tracy's  absence,  and  used  often  to  come  up  to 
'iver  businets  nnd  bailiffB.  They  all  met  jual  inside  the  iron  galea  of 
■"iirt-yard.  Fontaine  bowed  profoundly  to  the  pretty  fresh-looking 
'  Miss  wiih  the  great  bunch  of  field-flowerK  in  her  hnnd,  nnd  the  blue 
'ina  iu  her  criap  black  huir.  The  chiKlien  clustered  roimd  llieir 
iiUier,  nnd  Henri  held  liim  prisoner  while  Nauine  utiick  poppies  into  all 
a-lioles,  and  little  Madetnine,  who  could  rcacii  no  higher,  orna- 
I  Ws  gniters  with  llowera. 
tnwhile  the  following  conversation  was  going  en  : — 

e  quite  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  your  journey,  1  trust?" 
tetaine.     "  One  need  scarcely  ask  mndemuUelle  the  question." 

"  anid  Catjierine,  lopking  up  shyly. 
Lod  mademoiselle  has  already  surrounded  herself  with  flowers," 

^  alluding  to  th«  bouquet, 

hii,  monsieur,"  said  Oitherine,  who  did  not  know  what  else  to  say. 

I  I  hope  that  mademoiselle  is  pleased  with  our  country?"  auid 

B^  Speaking  both  in  his  public  and  his  prirnte  CHpncily. 

\,  monsieur,"  said  Catherine,  with  great  originality,  half  laughing 

a  stupidity,  oud  moving  away  towards  the  house,  to  put  on  end 

■r«s  like  a  scene  in  a  play,  like  a  picture  on  a  fan  or  a  bonbon  box. 

»  if  nothing  could  be  less  serious.    The  little  banality,  the  bow, 

iurioey,  it  WHS  a  nothing  Catherine   thought,  or  !«he  would   havo 

-.■M  BO  had  she  thought  at  all.     To  the  children  it  was  an  instant  of 

'  aoxicty  :  would  the  (lowers  tumble  ofT  their  papa  when  he  moved  his 

' ' — but  Catherine  tripped  awny  iinconscious  and  unconcerned. 

i'oor  Foutaiue'fl  fule,  lop,  was  decided  id  that  instant,  wheu  he  bowed 

[lofoundly,  and  Catherine  turnsd  away  with  ber  quick  little  smile. 

'  '  at  Bay«ux,  not  at  Cuen,  not  including  Madame  la  Soua-Prcfuile 

^'^f,  was    there  any  one   to  be   compared   to   thli  charming  young 

Kigliilitcoman,  thought  the  maire.     As  for  a  dol,  lie  would  prefer  Miss 

;e  villi  a  modoratc  sum,  to  Beiiic  with  oil  her  foiiune ;  and  then 

ing  told  him  that  the  English  were  ho   orderly,  such    excellent 

Mperf)  caring  nothing  fc^r  follies  and  expenses.     "  Toilette  is  their 
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aversion,**  thought  Fontaine,  remembering  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  bills 
he  had  paid  for  Toto's  poor  mother.  He  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  a  Tower 
of  Babel  it  was,  poor  fellow,  reaching  to  heaven.  He  perceived  himself 
passing  Beine  Chretien,  with  a  lovely  and  charmingly  mannered  Madame 
Fontaine  beside  him,  elegantly  but  not  expensively  attired  ;  he  pictured 
her  to  himself  embroidering  by  his  fire-side,  superintending  hu  manage. 
As  he  thought  of  Catherine,  a  sweet,  arch,  gentle  glance  came  dazzling 
his  eyes,  like  sunlight  through  the  double  eyeglass,  and  at  that  minnte 
Jean  moved,  afler  patiently  standing  imtil  his  decoration  was  complete, 
and  alas  I  for  poor  little  Madelaine,  all  the  flowers  fell  off  him. 

"  Good  morning,  Monsieur  le  Maire,**  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  suddenly 
appearing  at  the  hall-door.     "  Won't  you  stay  and  breakfast  with  us  ?  ** 

"  Madame,"  said  the  maire,  "  you  are  too  good.  I  shall  be  quite 
delighted." 

Catherine  liked  the  breakfast-hour  at  Tracy.  They  all  came  in  cheer- 
ful and  freshly  dressed,  and  took  their  places  in  the  long,  picturesque- 
looking  salle,  with  its  vaulted  roof  and  many  windows.  The  food  wai 
carefully  and  prettily  served  and  ornamented ;  the  white  bright  china 
glittered  on  the  table ;  the  golden  and  purple  fruit  was  heaped  up  bounti- 
fully. She  liked  to  look  at  it  all  from  her  place  by  Madame  de  Tracj, 
as  she  liked  looking  at  Marthe's  pale,  beautiful  head  opposite  to  her,  or 
Madame  Jean*s  smart  ribbons.  Catherine  used  sometimes  to  compare  the 
scene  at  Tracy — the  cool  green  windows,  the  festive-looking  table,  the 
ripple  of  talk — to  the  sombre  dining-room  in  Eaton  Square,  where  the 
smoke  had  settled  in  clouds  upon  the  faded  stucco  walls,  where  Mr.  Butler 
sliced  the  eternal  legs  of  mutton  while  everybody  sat  round  and  watched 
the  process  in  silence  and  anxiety. 

Monsieur  Fontaine  sat  next  Catherine  to-day ;  Madame  de  Tracj  sent 
them  in  together.  She  could  not  help  thinking  as  she  followed  the  couple 
what  an  easy  solution  there  might  be  to  all  her  difHculties.  The  little 
thing  would  be  the  very  wife  for  Fontaine, — he  would  make  an  excellent 
husband.  It  would  be  a  home  for  her, — the  maire's  admiration  vtf 
evident,  and  Ernestine  had  been  too  provoking  that  morning. 

There  had  been  an  explanation,  ending  as  explanations  generallj  end, 
by  hopelessly  confusing  matters.  Ernestine  declared  with  the  utmost 
liveliness  that  she  had  not  room  to  lodge  a  fly  in  her  apartments  at  Pari^ 
and  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  have  a  governess  in  the  house. 

"  But  it  is  certain  neither  I  nor  your  grandmother  require  one,"  si^ 

poor  Madame  de  Tracy,  at  her  wit*s  end.     "  And  we  go  to  V on  the 

twentieth  of  next  month.     What  am  I  to  do  ?  *  How  can  I  tell  her  ? " 

It  seemed  like  a  second  inspiration  to  this  impulsive  lady  when  on 
her  way  to  the  breakfast-room  she  happened  to  see  the  little  scene  in  the 
court-yard.  The  bow,  the  respectful  look  of  admiration,  which  said  nothing 
to  Miss  George,  were  like  signals  of  approaching  succour  to  the  distressed 
hostess.  Madame  de  Tracy  thought  no  more  of  parcelling  out  the  fnture 
pf  two  living  souls  than  she  did  of  matching  her  cap-strings.    As^f^ 
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thtre  »l  ihe  beud  of  ihe  table  lilic  talked,  ecliemeil,  made,  looked  after  tbem 
ill, carved  out  dealinies  and  chicken  with  admirable  precision  aod  rapidity, 
"Bjpti&te,  lake  this  wing  to  Moosieur  de  Tracy.     Marthe,  I  know  it  il    I 
no  use  offering  you  any.     Monsieur  le  Maire,  do  yoii  prefer  omelette  ?  "       i 

Thi*  was  the  first  Friday  tbat  Catherine  had  spent  at  Tracy,  and  ahe 
on  witli  a  thrill  that  omelettes  were  being  handed  round,  and  great 
flonery  roa.st  potatoes  and  fried  fish.  There  were,  however,  chickens  too, 
and  cntlcts,  of  winch,  aa  a  FrntieBtant,  she  fett  bound  to  partake.  So  did 
iew  and  lus  grandmolher.  His  mother  was  of  an  amphibious  persuasion, 
Mnietimes  fish,  sometimes  flesh,  as  the  fancy  took  her.  She  was  by  way 
of  being  a  Protestant,  but  she  went  to  ma.s3  with  her  family,  and  fasted  on 
Fridays,  when  Marthe  and  Ernestine  were  there.  Madame  de  Tmof 
viert,  as  they  called  the  old  lady  upstairs,  had  a  dispensation.  Catlieriafi 
vu  ratber  disappointed  to  see  them  all  quietly  peppering  and  sailing  thi 
nice  little  dishes  before  them,  and  enjoying  their  breakfasts.  She  thought  J 
of  her  aunt  Farcbrother's  warnings  ;  the  scene  did  not  look  very  alarming.  1 
UoDsteDr  Fontaine,  aithongh  strictly  adlicring  to  the  rules  laid  down  hf  \ 
hit  church,  managed  to  make  an  excellent  repast,  attending  at  the  aatnt 
time  to  his  companions'  wants,  and  passing  salt  and  pepper  and  sugar  witfi 
pnt  empressement  and  gidlantry.  Catherine  herself,  before^  breakfast 
m  over,  became  conscious  of  his  devotion,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
irDHMin  enough  to  be  amused  and  not  displeased  by  it.  Once  she  caught 
Uidame  de  Tracy's  glance  i  there  were  no  frozen  looks  now  to  chill  and 
tnrily.  "I  am  determined  I  will  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  immediately 
•fier  breakfast,"  Madame  de  Truey  was  thinking. 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  want  to  show  you  my  new  plantation.  Ehies- 
IJne,  little  Madelaine  is  longing  for  a  buuch  of  grapes,  Baptiste,  luU 
Midsme  de  Tracy  viere'i  breakfast  been  taken  wp?  " 

"  Madame  desires  a  little  more  chicken,"  said  Baptiste  respectfully. 
"Mademoiselle  Picnrd  has  just  come  down  to  fetch  some,  also  a  littlti 
Kurgundy  wine  and  an  egg  and  some  figs." 

Caiherine  used  to  wonder  at  the  supplies  wiiicli  were  daily  sent  tip 
hm  every  meal  to  this  invisible  invalid.  She  had  seen  the  shutters  of 
ber  toom.i  from  without,  but  she  never  penetrated  inio  the  interior  of  the 
spailment  which  Madame  de  Tracy  mere  inhabited.  Once  or  twice  in 
I'using  she  had  heard  a  boarse  voice  like  u  man's  calling  Picard  or  Bap- 
'We  (they  were  the  old  lady's  personal  attendants)  ;  once  Catherine  had 
K<ni  a  pair  of  stumpy  velvet  slioes  standing  outside  her  door.  That  wafl 
*1I.  Old  Madame  de  Tracy  was  a  voice,  an  appetite,  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
twherine,  no  more. 

Everybody  is  something  to  somebody  else.  Certain  hieroglyphiol 
<Und  to  us  in  lieu  of  most  of  our  neighbours.  Poor  little  Catherine  her- 
•olf  was  a  possible  storm  and  discussion  to  some  of  the  people  present — to 
Jf»tthe  a.  soul  to  be  saved,  to  Madame  do  Tracy  a  problem  to  be  solved 
>iid  comfortably  disposed  of,  to  Monsieur  Fontaine,  carried  away  by  his 
fteliags,  tlie  unconscious  Catherine  appeared  as  one  of  the  many  possible 
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Madame  Fontaines  in  existence,  and  certainly  the  moet  graceful  and 
charming  of  them  all.  There  was  only  that  unfortunate  question  of  tlie 
dot  to  outweigh  so  much  amiability  and  refinement. 

After  breakfast  everybody  disappeared  in  different  directions.    The 
children  and  Miss  George  went  up  into  Madame  de  Tnicy*8  bedroom, 
where  she  had  desired  them  to  sit  of  a  morning.     It  was  a  comfortable 
Napoleonic  apartment,  with  bureaus  and  brass  inlaid  tables,  upon  which 
bonbonni^res  and  liqueur  stands  and  arrangements  for  sugar  and  water 
were  disposed.     A  laurel-crowned  clock  was  on  the  chimney-piece,  oyer 
which  tlie  late  M.  de  Tracy *s  silhouette  legion  of  honour  and  lock  of  bur 
were  hanging  neatly  framed  and  glazed.    The  children  sat  with  their  heads 
together  spelling  out  their  tasks.     Catherine's  bright  eyes  glanced  up  and 
round  about  the  room  ;  and  out  across  the  gardens,  and  the  vine-clad  roo& 
of  the  outhouses,  the  flies  came  buzzing.     There  was  silence  and  a  scent 
of  ripe  fruit  from  the  garden.     Suddenly,  with  a  swifl  pang,  she  reQiem- 
bered  that  it  was  a  week  to-day  since  she  had  said  good-by  to  Rosy  and 
Totty,  and  to  Dick.     The  three  names  used  to  come  together  somehow  in 
her  thoughts.     A  week  already  since  she  had  bade  him  a  hasty  farewdl 
at  the  door  of  a  room  v;ith  everybody  standing  round.  .  .  .  She  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  it,  she  thought,  as  slie  began  to  recall  every  expression, 
every  sound,  every  aspect  of  that  instant,  which  had  been  to  her  like 
Mahomet's,  and  which  had  seemed  to  last  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  last  few  days  had  been  so  sunny,  so  easy,  so  harmonious  a  medlej 
of  sweet  summer  weather,  and  gardens  and  grapes,  and  lively  talk,  that 
Catherine  had  been  too  much  absorbed  to  dream.     People  do  not  dream 
when  they  are  happy.    For  the  last  few  days  she  had  remembered  without 
bitterness.     Life  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  bearable,  and  almost 
easy  once  more.     If  she  had  known  how  short  a  time  her  tranquillity  was 
to  last,  she  might  have  made  more  of  it  perhaps,  and  counted  each  minute 
as  it  passed.     But  she  did  not  know,  and  she  wasted  many  of  them  as  she 
was  doing  now,  as  we  all  do,  in  unavailing  hankering  and  regrets, — pre- 
cious little  instants  flying  by  only  too  quickly,  and  piping  to  us  rerf 
sweetly,  and  we  do  not  dance.     Looking  back,  one  laments  not  so  much 
the  unavoidable  sorrows  of  life,  as  its  wasted  peace  and  happiness,  and 
then  more  precious  minutes  pass  in  remorse  for  happiness  wasted  long 
ago. 

"  I  wonder  what  grandmamma  is  talking  to  Monsieur  Fontaine  about, 
said  Nanine,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  peeping  out.     ^' Look,  Miss  GeoT]ge} 
how  they  go  walking  up  and  down  the  all^  verte." 

"Monsieur  Fontaine  seems  very  much  excited,"  said  Catherin^> 
smiling,  as  Fontaine  began  gesticulating  suddenly,  and  stopped  short  ui 
his  walk  to  give  more  emphasis  to  what  he  was  saying. 

If  she  could  have  heard  what  he  wae  saying  ! 
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CHAPTER    X. 

A  Bouquet  of  MAROUEniTES. 


Aboci  ihb  lime  one  or  two  peoplu  came  occaalonnlly  to  Btny  in  t!ia 
WK  for  a  niglit  or  two  :  the  De  Vcrnona,  who  were  neiglibours,  young 
bbut  de  Coetlogon,  Erneatine's  broihor,  and  others  rrom  time  to  tune. 
juberine  diJ  not  see  yery  much  of  tliem ;  they  came  and  they  vreut 
rilhout  any  reference  to  her.  Mudanie  de  Tracy  was  very  kind  to  her 
I««ji.  Even  Mad.-ime  Jean  had  melted  and  got  to  hke  the  bright-faced 
Itle  thing,  although  she  never  altered  her  vexatious  determination  to 
DO  governess  into  her  house.  Madame  de  Tracy  had  begged  that 
luEwrine  might  not  be  told.  She  did  not  want  tlie  poor  child  to  be 
nwc«ssarily  distressed,  and  she  looked  so  happy  and  comfortably  settled, 
W  it  seemed  a  ahame  to  disturb  lier,  when,  perhaps,  everything  might 
rnnge  itself  smoothly,  and  without  any  explanations.  Madame  de  Tracy 
i«J  to  take  Catherine  out  Bometimes.  One  day  they  drove  to  Bayctuc, 
'ilh  its  cathedral  lowers  and  winding  streets  and  jewellers'  shops  all 
■inkUng.  Another  day  they  went  to  Petilpoit ;  the  fishwives  looked  up 
pinning  and  nodding  as  the  lady  of  the  manor  passed  by.  "  Do  you  aea 
4e  pretty  little  chllet  on  the  cliff  overlooking  the  sea  ?  "  said  Madame  da 
Tncy,  pointing  to  ihe  little  honse  with  the  pink  curtains,  and  all  its 
noien  balconies  and  weatliercocks.  "  That  is  where  Fontaine  lives.  la 
I aola  charming  liltle  place?  I  have  to  speak  to  him.  We  will  leave 
la  ponies  down  here  at  Pelotiier's."  And  Madame  de  Tracy  put  the  reins 
sto  Kime  idler's  hands,  and  panted  up  the  cliff*,  too  busy  and  preoccupied 
nti  hrealhlesa  to  glanco  at  the  sapphire  sea  at  her  feet. 

Fontaine  was  not  at  home,  but  an  old  gentleman's  head  was  to  be 
Wa  through  one  of  the  windows,  and  a  fat  old  lady  wilh  muatachioa 
'M  sitting  in  the  garden  with  )ier  hands  on  her  two  knees,  and  lier 
«t  oa  a  footstool,  and  Toto  was  gulluping  round  and  round  the  Htik 
?avel  patli. 

"  )iy  son  is  out,  unfortunately,  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  said  the  old 
•dy,  bowing  from  her  seat  to  Madame  de  Tracy,  who  remained  outside 
*>«  gate.  "  lie  will  be  in  despair  when  I  tell  him  you  passed  this  way," 
lie  added,  stiffly. 

'■I  hope  you  are  well,  Madame  M^rard,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy, 
'illing  to  pTOpitiate,  "  Your  son  givea  me  news  of  you  from  time  to 
inie.    What  n  charming  little  habitation  this  is  1 " 

"They  offered  ua  five  hundred  friuics  a  month  for  it  only  yesterday," 
^id  Madame  Memrd,  wilh  dignity.  "  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevail  upon 
-Carles  to  let  it.  lients  are  enorraoua  just  now.  One  should  make  one'a 
>n)6l  when  one  can.     But  Charles  will  not  hear  reason." 

Ucannhile  Toto  and  Catherine  were  making  acquaintance.  The  little 
^j  bad  come  up  to  lock  at  the  pretty  lady  his  pupa  had  told  him  about ; 
^i  Catherine,  bending  over  the  low  railing  and  holding  out  her  hand, 
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said,  "  What  nice  flowers  you  have  got  in  your  garden.     Will  yon  give 
me  one  of  them  ?  '* 

'*  Papa  and  I  water  them  every  evening/'  said  Toto,  picking  a  slag- 
eaten  specimen,  and  holding  it  up.  ''  I  have  a  little  watering-pot  of 
my  own." 

The  tea  looked  so  blue,  the  shutters  so  greeuj  the  suiilight  so  jellov, 
the  margarets  so  brilliant,  that  Catherine's  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  fllie 
scarcely  noticed  the  curious,  dissatisfied  glances  old  Madame  Merard  tns 
casting  in  her  direction.  Madame  de  Tracy,  however,  saw  them,  and 
quickly  hurried  Catherine  away,  for  fear  she  should  be  frightened  by  this 
somewhat  alarming  person. 

"  Pray  tell  Monsieur  le  Maire  we  asked  ftir  him,"  Bald  Madame  dd 
Tracy  as  the^  walked  away,  bowing  and  forcing  herself  to  be  civil  to  tiie 
old  lady  o^  the  chftlet. 

For  Fontaine  himself  Madame  de  Tracy  began  tt>  feel  almost  a  aenB- 
hiental  interest.  She  looked  upon  him  from  an  entirely  new  pbint  of 
view ;  a  bore  no  longer,  but  a  hero  of  toinance,  ah  enthusiastic  and  dis- 
interested lover.  Madame  de  Tracy  felt  that  if  she  were  CatheiH 
nothing  in  the  world  would  be  more  delightful  to  her  than  a  marriige 
with  Monsieur  Fontaine.  "  Handsome,  amiable,  Mrarm-hearted,  a  good 
man  of  business,  musical,  universally  respected  :  it  is  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  I  never  dared  hopd  for,"  said  the  ch&telaine  to  herself.  ''I 
should  like  the  marriage  to  take  place,  if  possible^  before  the  15th  of 
next  month.  It  was  too  absurd  of  Sarah  Biitler  to  alarm  me  so  uniieees^ 
sarily  aboiii  Dick. — One  tflight  be  very  comfortable  in  that  nice  house 
of  Fontaine's,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy  aloud.  "Don't  you  think  », 
Catherine  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Catherine,  not  knowing  what  she  was  saying. 

Another  time  Madame  de  Tracy  suddenly  asked  her  how  she 
like  tb  pass  her  life  among  them  always  ?  Catherine  thought  that  Ai 
was  speaking  of  her  as  a  governess,  and  said,  with  grateful  effu^ 
"  You  are  so  good  to  me ;  I  am  more  happy  with  you  than  I  could  be  fd4 
anybody  else.     I  almost  forget  I  aib  a  governess." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  meant  how  should  you  like  to  settle  down  sbkh^ 
us  and  marry  ?  "  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  iipparehtly  tmcoitc^riied. 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Catherine,  turning  away  disappoioted, 
with  a  wistful,  perplexed  look  in  her  eyes. 

Madame  do  Tracy  did  not  press  the  Subject,  but  sh^  webt  on  askii^ 
Fontaine  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  until  Ernestine  dedi&red  it  was  4"^** 
intolerable,  and  even  Marthe  gently  remonstrated. 

Catherine  looked  happy  and  contented,  but  presently,  while  all  was 
going  on  as  usual,  there  came  a  secret  change.  Outside,  everything  was 
the  same,  inside  it  was  all  different.  These  two  existeiices  side  by  n^ 
"  I'ftme  et  la  b^te,"  as  De  Maistre  calls  them,  seeoi  sometimes  to  lead  two 
lives  almost  apart,  leading  in  different  directions  with  di£6rent  resold 
Do  they  in  their  differences  supplement  one  another,  one  h  sometifl^^ 
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leaped  to  ask,  and  keep  the  balance  even  ?  In  one  caJm  and  uneventrul 
eiistence,  angels  may  kuow  of  terrible  tragediea,  of  happinesa,  and  over- 
wtiiJmiiig  misrortUne,  scarcdy  acknowledged  even  by  the  "b6te"  itself; 
wliereaa  aiiotber  Hfo  outwardly  hopelRsSj  deserted,  unsucceaaful  la  eveiy- 
lliing,  may  from  witliin  have  won  all  tha  prizes  that  aeem  to  Lave 
biled  it. 

When  Catherine  hod  been  a  little  time  at  Tracy,  when  she  began  to 
bow  her  way  about  the  house,  and  the  vine-growu  garden,  and  along  the    ■ 
Iwdgi;lcS3  patbfl  to  the  eea,  to  tlie  farm,  to  the  church ;  narrow  palhi  M 
itirtiag  the  fielda,  dust-blown,  fringi-d  willi  etraggliiig  flowers  and  ecut-    I 
ified  with  stones — when  ahe  had  tasted  her  fill  of  the  grapes  tlint  were     ■ 
iBMlening  upon  the  walls,  when  she  had  gathered  handfula  of  the  flowers 
[list  were    growing    all   about  tho   gardens   and  courts   in    a   swKct  yet 
dimrdered  luxuriance — when  all  this  had  grown  familiar,  she  began  to 
litm  away  from  it  all,  and  look  back  once  more  towards  the  past  whicli 
•ns  already  beginning  to  glow  with   a   distant  radiance.     It  was  like 
Kme  one  dazzled  for  a  little  by  a  sudden  illumination  who  begins  to  see 
tlesrly  agdin — more  clearly,  alns  !  than  before. 

She  bad  met  Keine  once  ot  twice  in  her  walks,  and  had  promised  to 
f>  and  see  her. 

"  I  shall  look  out  for  you  every  day  until  you  come,"  said  Reine, 
in  W  odd  jarring  voice,  that  sometimes  began  harshly,  and  ended  in  a 
jailictic  cadtnce.  "  It  is  not  often  that  any  one  cornea  to  see  me  that  I 
Mre  for." 

Ktine  had,  like  others  infinitely  wiser  and  better  than  herself,  to  pay 
»  certain  penally  of  loneliness  and  misappreliension  which  seems  to  be 
ttie  doom  of  all  those  who  live  upon  the  mountain  tops.  Catherine, 
Iw,  was  lonely  in  her  way,  and  the  country  girl's  cordial  sympathy  was 
I'frj  grateful  and  siveet  to  her.  But  Catherine  was  lonely  from  outward 
influences,  and  not  from  inner  causes.  Poor  little  soul,  it  was  not  for  llie 
iMtmtain  tops  that  she  longed.  Any  green  valley,  any  ferliie,  tranquil 
plain,  would  have  contented  her,  if  she  could  only  have  seen  the  shadow 
of  one  person  falling  across  it  and  advancing  towards  her. 

One  Sunday  evening — it  was  the  day  after  she  had  called  at  the  chftlet 
^Catherine  came  down  dressed  for  dinner  before  anybody  else.  She 
fitiie  into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  empty,  and  one  lump  only  was 
Ending  upon  a  table,  and  casting  its  circlet  of  light  upon  the  cloth.  It  lit 
"P*  card-rack,  and  Madame  de  Tracy's  pnroissien  with  its  golden  cross, 
'nJ  some  letters  which  had  just  arrived  by  the  post,  mid  ivhieh  had  been 
lift  there  by  the  servant.  Catherine  had  a  book  in  her  hand  (it  was 
^ngms  Granclet,  which  M.  de  Tracy  had  lent  her),  and  ahe  walked  quietly 
*«»s«  the  dark  room  to  the  light,  and  knelt  down  by  the  table  to  read,  as 
'W  had  a  trick  of  doing  when  she  was  alone.  But  she  did  not  open  her 
05»el :  in  an  instant  she  saw  one  letter  lying  there  with  the  others,  and  she 
*>Uted  with  a  sort  of  shock,  and  let  the  book  fall  on  the  table,  mid  the 
Pou  little  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  began  throbVing  and  cvj\n^  t^QuA 
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in  its  own  language.  If  Catlierine  had  seen  Dick  himself  she  miglit  bare 
been  less  moved.  A  calm  belongs  to  certainty  which  does  not  come  Vfhcn 
there  is  only  a  hint,  a  possible  chance,  an  impossible  disappointment  in 
store.     "  Was  he  coming?     Oh,  was  he  coming,  perhaps?  " 

Catherine  could  not  herself  have  told  you  how  it  was  that  she 
recognized  his  handwriting  in  an  instant  among  all  the  others.  She  had 
only  once  seen  his  initials  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book — but  she  knew  it— she 
did  not  need  the  English  post-mark  to  tell  her  whence  the  letter  came: 
here  was  his  writing  and  she  might  not  read  it,  here  was  a  secret  he  him- 
self had  closed  and  sealed  iigainst  her.  His  thoughts,  his  wordd,  were 
there,  but  they  were  not  for  her.  It  seemed  to  her  suddenly  as  if  the 
thing  in  the  whole  worlJ  she  most  longed  for  was  that  letter— even  more 
than  to  see  him  again.  Did  it  come  straight  from  the  river-side  ?  She 
remembered  a  table  in  the  studio  where  books,  and  loose  papers,  and 
envelopes  were  lying  :  was  that  where  it  was  written  ?  She  longed  to  take 
it  up  and  to  read  the  post-mark,  and  to  look  at  the  stamp  upon  the  seal, 
With  a  sudden  movement  like  a  child's,  she  put  her  hands  behind  her  to 
keep  them  out  of  temptation,  and  then,  poor  little  foolish,  foolish  thing, 
she  bent  suddenly  forward  and  touched  it  with  her  lips. 

A  minute  afterwards  she  would  have  given,  oh,  how  much  I  not  to  have 
done  this.  She  sat  there  in  scorn  with  her  own  weakness,  angry  with 
herself,  indignant ;  the  red  and  white  flames  were  still  coming  and  going 
in  her  cheeks,  when  Madame  de  Tracy  came  bustling  into  the  room, 
followed  by  the  inevitable  M.  Fontaine,  who  had  just  arrived. 

"  This  is  the  only  punctual  person  in  the  house,  Monsieur  le  Maire," 
said  Madame  de  Tracy,  smiling  and  nodding  at  Catherine  as  she  spoke, 
and  then  she  went  straight  up  to  the  letters,  and  then  she  looked  up 
curiously  at  Catherine  a  second  time,  and  caught  the  girl's  odd,  wiat/ul 
glance,  and  saw  her  suddenly  change  colour.  '  As  for  Fontaine,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  Miss  George  in  greater  beauty.  "  If  she  were  dressed 
by  one  of  our  first  modistes  in  Caen,"  thought  Monsieur  Fontaine, 
"  not  Madame  hi  Sous-Pr^fette  herself  would  present  a  more  distinguished 
appearance."  He  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  opposite  to  her  in  the  lamp- 
light, and  began  thanking  her  for  her  kindness  to  his  little  boy  the  dajr 
before. 

"  Toto  has  been  tiilking  of  you  ever  since,  mademoiselle,"  wi^ 
Monsieur  le  Maire.  "  His  grandmother  and  I  had  some  difEculty  w 
preventing  him  from  quitting  his  bed  to  accompany  me  here  to-night« 
Toto  has  a  great  deal  of  character,  poor  little  fellow,"  sighed  Fontaine,  with 
real  kindness  and  tenderness.  "  He  has  no  mother,  and  one  is  always  afraid 
of  not  being  gentle  enough  with  him.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  quite  so 
decided  as  we  ought  to  be." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  like  Fontaine  when  he  talked  about  his  little 
son.  This  man  was  genuinely  and  unaflectedly  kind-hearted  and  9^' 
tionate.  He  was  absurd,  prosy,  fussy ;  he  had  all  sorts  of  tiresome  pecO' 
^^%ritie8f  but  he  was  incapable  of  a  harsh  or  unkind  action. 
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i  de  Tmcy  opened  liur  letters,  and  rend  ihem  one  by  one. 
mine  answered  Fontaina  from  bi-yund  tbe  sea,  as  it  were ;  from  tlie 
r-aide,  from  tbc  quaint  old  sluJioj  lUtening  to  some  one  else  the 


le  time,  to  a  distant 
i  she  heard  it. 
Cferybotly  began  I 
stine,  cpming  in,  ij 
ridng !  people  neve 
|.  .  .  Isn't  this 
fc>iii-law'a  shoulder 
Fwe  will  talk  it  c 


■i  flaying  a 


\B  all  tlic  days  that  hud  paued 


Nothing  for  me  f  " 
ng  toilette.  "  It  is  too 
telegriLin  when  he  goes 
med,  looking  over  her 


0  enter  the  i 

1  a   marvellous  sliii 
f  write — Jean  e 

i  from  Dick  ?  " 
"  What  does 
:  another  time,"  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  in  & 
wined  sort  of  way — and  she  banded  the  letter  to  Ernestine. 
'He  asks  for  fricandeau  !  "  eaid  Ernestine,  looking  puzzled. 
'Poor  little  prodigal  I "  said  Jean,  laughing  kindly,  and  in  his  turn 
big  to  read. 

B  Qufen-t  Wal*.  StpL  I. 

pbl  Adkt — I  haw  ^Ktn  working  very  hnrd,  or  I  shoold  have  writton  to  yoQ 
Kj  There  is  a  bit  of  tbe  cliff  at  Fctitport  whicb  most  come  intD  my  pictuni,  and 
tliinking  of  running  over  before  ibc  wcddiiig.  Will  yon  take  me  aiid  mjr  canviu 
daj  or  two,  and  once  mora  prepare  the  fricaodean  for  jour  ofiectionate 

B.a 

S.— Undo  Chnrles  has  been  bnying  some  wonderful  Bhcrry,  he  ssja.  Bcrrej  is 
on  a  walking  toar  nith  Fiancia>   The  nlTair  in  uttleil  fiir  the  9th. 

riiif  was  the  letter  Jean  do  Tracy  read  in  silence.  Blndame  de  Tracy 
race  lookiti  stem,  and  glanced  meaningly  at  her  son,  as  he  returned 
She  folded  it  up  without  a  word. 

^therlne's  troubled  manner,  Dick's  propo^  to  return  go  soon  again, 
filled  her  with  viigue  alarm  once  more.  Diclc  might  be  unconscious, 
Ds,  amiiKing  himself  with  a  passing  flirtation — it  was  impossible  to 
what  he  was  about.  He  had  certainly  declared  once  that  Miss 
ge  was  nothing  tc  him,  bot  it  was  well  to  be  on  the  safe  aide,  "  We 
.  nuke  some  excuse  to  keep  him  away  a  little  longer,"  thought  Madame 
[racy.  She  wanted  to  be  n  good  genius  to  all  these  people.  She 
1  mnnsging,  arranging  ;  she  meant  rather  well  ;  it  was  convenient 
iipose  of  Miss  George,  and  ainusing  to  occupy  herself  with  these 
mental  matters.  How  bitterly  she  regretted  afterwards  the  irre- 
ble  work  she  had  accomplished  I  The  good  lady  disquieted  herself  a 
deal  at  one  lime  as  to  whether  ahe  had  not,  perlmpe,  materially 
ftred  with  the  plans  of  Providence. 

rhey  seemed  to  drop  the  subject  by  tacit  consent.  Erneatiue  asked  no 
t  questions.  Catherine's  heart  gave  one  more  flutter,  and  wtnk  down 
down.  Ah,  why  would  they  not  at  least  Inlk,  and  say  what  they 
ttt.  This  was  all  she  was  to  know.  This  was  nil  the  uncertainty:  all 
life  alie  might  expect  no  more — nothing  else.  Thii<  horrible  instinct  of 
Whey  were  thinking  wns  her  only  certainly.  To  Catherine,  the  sight 
Uetter  had  brought  everything  back  with  a  rush.  Poor  little  thing, 
Bl  thought  her  house  was  swept  imd  garnished,  and  here  were  seven 
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deTils  worse  than  tlie  first  who  had  takeii  possession.  It  was  an  absurdity, 
a  childishness,  but  she  longed  for  that  letter.  The  sudden  conviction  that 
for  all  her  life  she  should  have  no  right  even  to  read  what  he  had  wntteo, 
even  to  ask  a  question  or  to  speak  his  name,  was  a  sort  of  passing  torture. 
It  lasted  until  dinner  was  announced,  some  ten  minutes  after.  It  seemed 
like  an  hour  of  agony  to  Catherine,  there  in  the  lamplight,  sitting  m  her 
muslins  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  was  nonsense ;  and  yet  she  suffered 
as  keenly  as  from  any  of  the  certainty  that  came  to  her  later.  From  his 
hand  it  was  easy  to  bear  any  blow ;  but  to  oe  parted  by  others  •  •  •  • 

'<  Permit  me,  mademoiselle,  to  have  the  honour/*  said  Monsieur  k 
Maire,  offering  his  imn. 

Catherine  suddenly  felt  as  if  she  hated  poor  Fontaine^  ambling  and 
complimenting  beside  her,  as  if  it  was  a  cruel  mockery  of  Fate  to  come 
with  this  absurd  compromise  to  jeer  at  her  and  turn  her  into  ridicule. 
She  had  never  before  felt  so  sure  of  poor  Fontaine's  admiration,  and  nerer 
thought  of  it  BO  seriously.  All  dinner-time  she  was  silent ;  she  tnrlwd 
from  him — she  was  almost  rude.  He  had  never  before  seen  her  so  little 
amiable,  so  inattentive. 

Monsieur  FohtJline  departed  eariy  in  the  evening,  very  crestfallen  and 
out  of  spirits.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  told  himself  his  heart  wai 
really  touched.  He  was  humble,  as  most  Tain  people  are,  and  he  alter- 
nated from  absurd  complacency  to  utter  despondency.  Never  until  now 
had  he  felt  like  this  about  any  one.  His  first  wife  was  a  small  heireii, 
and  the  match  had  been  purely  one  of  convenience.  For  Beine,  a  terrified 
fascination  induced  him  reluctantly  to  come  forward  at  his  mother*! 
suggestion  ;  but  Catherine's  gentleness  charmed  and  touched  him  it 
once.  Here  was  a  person  he  could  understand  and  sympathize  witL 
He  loiiged  to  protect  her,  to  make  some  great  sacrifice  for  her,  to  bni^ 
her  hoine  proudly  to  his  chMet  and  garden,  and  to  say,  '^  All  this  is 
yours  ;  only  love  me  a  little  and  be  good  to  Toto."  ''  My  excellent  mother 
will  regret  her  want  of  fortune,"  thought  Fontaine.  "  Alas  !  who  know* 
whether  she  will  ever  have  the  occasion  to  do  so.  And  yet,"  said  tlie 
maire  to  himself,  with  a  certain  simple  dignity,  ''  that  child  might  do 
worse  than  accept  the  hand  of  an  honest  man."  He  did  not  go  into  his 
chalet  through  the  kitchen  as  usual,  but  walked  down  the  garden  to  hif 
"  cabane,"  a  small  wooden  sentry-box  facing  the  sea.  It  had  been  erected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  embankment  for  the  convenience  of  bathing* 
A  little  heap  of  white  stones  that  Toto  had  placed  upon  the  scat  were 
gleaming  in  the  darkness.  Fontaine  pushed  them  carefully  into  one 
corner,  and  then  sat  down  and  smoked  one  cigar  afler  another  until  qnit^ 
late  in  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  drawing-room  of  the  chateau  was  still  lighted  np* 

Some  one  had  been  singing,  the  others  had  been  dancing,  but  Catherii^ 

would  not  join  them.     Poor  child,  was  the  music  of  her  life  onlj  to  ^ 

for  other  people  to  dance  to  ?    Were  her  dreams  of  love  to  be  so  croellf 

realized  7    Fontaine,  witli  oiii  \iv&  ^e^o\\QXi^  ^YXj^utiQu.^  conveisationi  ^ 
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not  as  mucli  aliye  to  Catherine  as  that  one  little  bit  of  paper  in  Madame 
de  Trac7*B  pocket. 

Catherine  was  standing  ready  in  the  hall  next  morning  when  the  children 
eime  ninning  up  to  her.  She  had  awakened  late,  refreshed  by  a  long  dream- 
ktt  sleep,  and  she  thought  she  had  shaken  off  the  vivid  impressions  of  the 
night  before.  But  how  relentlessly  people  are  pursued  in  life  by  any  idea 
which  has  once  taken  possession  of  them  I  Everything  seems  to  suggest 
ind  bring  it  back  :  the  very  stones  cry  out;  we  open  a  book,  and  we 
read  something  concerning  It ;  chance  people  speak  of  it  to  us ;  even  the 
children  in  their  play  told  Catherine  that  she  was  alone,  and  had  neither 
home  nor  fnend  to  shield  her.  The  children  went  into  the  kitchen- 
gsrden,  and  Miss  George  followed  them  there. 

Catherine  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  old  well ;  the  vines  were 
creeping  up  the  iron  bars,  the  grapes  were  hanging  between  the  leaves. 
There  was  one  great  ripe  bunch  dropping  against  the  sky,  painted  purple 
ttpon  the  blue.  A  few  wasps  were  floating  drowsily  ;  a  bird  flew  swiftly 
hy,  glancing  down  for  one  instant  with  its  bright  sleepy  eye.  Th«re  was 
igun  tliat  Bcent  of  fruit  and  indescribable  sweetness  in  the  air.  As  she 
■I  there,  Catherine  began  to  feel  as  if  she  had  known  it  all  from  the 
h^pnning.  It  was  like  that  strange  remembrance  in  the  farm-kitchen, 
coly  less  vivid.  It  was  all  very  sweet  and  lovely ;  but  she  thought,  with 
a  ludden  thrill,  that  the  ugliest  London  street  along  which  Dick  Butler 
had  walked  would  be  more  to  her  than  this. 

Was  she  never  to  see  him  again  ?  ah,  was  she  never  to  see  him  again  7 
And  as  she  thought  this,  his  face  seemed  to  go  before  her  eyes.  They  had 
heen  singing  a  little  song  the  night  before  at  the  chateau, — 

Si  vous  n'avez  rien  k  me  dire,  poorquoi  venir  anprus  d^moi  ? 

it  vent.  Dreams  said  nothing  to  her  now.  She  looked  at  them  in  a  sort 
of  despair  as  they  went  by. 

"Why  does  he  come,  why  does  he  come?"  sighed  the  little  thing, 
dinging  to  the  iron  crank.  "Why  am  I  haunted  like  this?"  She  felt 
tt  if  it  was  cruel — yes,  cruel  of  Fate  to  mock  her  and  tempt  her  thus ; 
to  have  brought  the  fruit,  sweet  and  ripe  and  tempting  to  her  lips,  and  to 
whisper  at  the  same  time  cruel  warnings :  **  This  is  for  others,  not  for 
you.  This  is  for  tlio  other  Catherine,  who  does  not  very  much  care — this 
till  be  for  him  some  day  when  he  chooses.  Do  you  wish  ?  You  may 
tiah,  and  wish,  and  wish,  you  will  be  no  nearer — ^put  out  your  hand  and 
yott  will  see  all  these  beautiful,  purple,  sweet  peaches  turn  into  poisonous 
Wries,  bitter  and  sickening.  And  yot  I  did  not  go  after  it,"  thought  the 
pH,  ifiih  a  passionate  movement.  "  Why  does  this  come  to  me,  crossing 
"ly  path  to  distract,  to  vex,  to  bewilder  ?  "  Catherine  was  but  a  child  still: 
■fe  leaned  over  the  old  moss-grown  parapet  of  the  well  and  let  her  tears 
fe>p  deep,  deep  into  it.  What  a  still  passage  it  was  down  into  the  cool  heart 
^  the  earth.  She  heard  a  fresh  bubble  of  water  rippling  at  the  bottom, 
iBd  ihe  watched  her  tears  as  they  fell  sparkling  into  the  dark  silent  depths. 
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^^  Nobody  will  And  tbcm  there/*  she  said  to  herself,  smiling  Badly  attk 
poor  little  conceit.  ''I  will  never  cry  again  if  I  can  help  it,  but  if  I  cannot 
help  it  I  will  come  here  to  cry." 

And  yet  this  poor  little  hopeless,  soiTowful  love  of  Catherine's  was 
teaching  and  educating  her,  although  she  did  not  know  it.  She  was  only 
ashamed  of  it.  The  thought  that  they  suspected  it,  that  it  was  no  chance 
which  had  caused  them  all  to  avoid  Dick^s  name  so  carefully,  made  her 
shrink  with  shame.  The  poor  little  wistful  silly  thing,  with  the  quick 
little  fancies  and  warm  tender  heart,  was  changing  day  by  day,  making 
discoveries,  suddenly  understanding  things  she  read,  words  people  spoke. 
The  whole  pulse  of  life  seemed  to  be  beating  more  quickly.  Something 
had  come  into  her  face  which  was  not  there  a  year  ago.  She  was 
thinner,  and  the  moulding  of  her  two  arched  brows  showed  as  it  had 
not  done  before.  Her  little  round  mouth  was  longer  and  more  finely 
drawn  ;  her  eyes  looked  you  more  straightly  in  the  face  through  their 
soft  gloom.  She  got  up,  hearing  voices  and  footsteps  approaching :  it 
was  the  children,  who  came  running  along  the  pathway. 

Henri  was  holding  a  great  big  nosegay,  done  up  in  stamped  paper. 
It  was  chiefly  made  of  marguerites,  sorted  into  wheels,  red,  white,  orange, 
violet.  It  was  a  prim-looking  offering,  with  leaves  and  little  buds  at 
regular  intervals,  as  Nature  never  intended  them  to  grow. 

"  This  is  for  you  I  '*  cried  little  Henri,  triumphantly.  "  This  beautiful 
big  bouquet.  Toto  and  M.  Fontaine  have  brought  it.  You  will  let  me 
smell  it,  won't  you  ?  '* 

"  The  flowers  are  magnificent,"  said  Nanine,  following  panting  and 
indignant.  "  M.  Fontaine  confided  them  to  me ;  but  Henri  seized  it  and 
ran  away,     I  do  not  like  rude  little  boys." 

"  You  must  tell  Monsieur  Fontaine  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,** 
said  Catherine.     "And  you  can  put  it  in  water,  if  you  like,  Nanine." 

"  You  must  thank  him  yourself,"  said  the  little  girl  walking  beside 
her.  "  I  know  you  like  marguerites.  You  wore  some  in  your  hair  last 
night.     They  look  pretty  with  your  white  muslin  dresses." 

Catherine  followed  the  children  sadly,  walking  under  the  song  of  birds 
and  the  glimmering  green  branches.  She  would  have  escaped,  but  Madame 
de  tracy,  with  Monsieur  Fontaine  and  Toto,  camo  to  meet  them ;  the 
ch&telaine  was  calling  out  cheerfully  and  waving  her  parasol. 

Fontaine  sprang  forward.  He  looked  spruce  as  usual  in  his  white 
linen  dress  ;  his  panama  was  in  his  hand ;  he  wore  a  double  eyeglass 
like  Jean  de  Tracy.  "  We  are  proud,  mademoiselle,  that  you  honour 
us  by  accepting  the  produce  of  our  little  garden,"  said  Fontaine.  "  Toto 
and  I  cultivate  our  flowers  with  some  care,  and  we  feel  morf  than 
repaid.  ..." 

"  Thank  you,"  interrupted  Catherine,  mechanically.  She  spoke,  looking 
away  over  the  wall  at  some  poplar-trees  that  were  swaying  in  the  wind. 
It  brought  with  it  a  sound  of  the  sea  that  seemed  to  fill  the  air. 

**  Accustomed  as  you  must  be  to  the  magnificent  products  of  yW 
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Oiatswors  and  Kicus/'  said  Fontaiuc, ''  our  poor  marguerites  must  seem  very 
insignificant.     Such  as  they  are,  we  have  gathered  our  best  to  offer  you." 

He  said  it  almost  pathetically,  and  Catherine  was  touched.  But  how 
oddly  people  afiect  and  change  one  another  ]  This  shy,  frightened  little 
girl  became  cold,  dignified,  absent  in  Monsieur  Fontainc^s  presence,  as  she 
stood  enduring  rather  than  accepting  his  attentions. 

"  Thank  you.  They  are  very  pretty,"  she  repeated  ;  "  but  I  am 
■ony  you  should  have  gathered  your  best  for  me." 


CHAPTER  XI 
xV    PlLGIUMAQE. 

A  CERTAIN  expedition  had  long  been  arranged  for  the  next  day.  The 
hdies  wanted  to  shop,  Tracy  had  business  in  Caen.  They  were  all  to 
go  over  and  dine  at  the  hotel  and  come  home  in  the  evening.  Catherine 
htfged  Madame  de  Tracy  to  leave  her  behind.  She  was  shy  and  out  of 
firits,  and  was  glad  when  the  elder  lady  acceded.  Nanino  and  Henri 
lue  carried  off ;  only  Madelaine,  Catherine,  and  the  invisible  Madame 
■tre  were  lefl  at  home.  In  the  silence  of  the  house  Catherine  heard  the 
fap  voice  resounding  more  than  once. 

Miss  George  went  out  soon  afler  breakfast,  leaving  Madelaine  with 
ber  nurse  as  usual.  She  remembered  her  promise  to  Reine,  and  there 
VIS  something  cordial  and  cheering  in  the  Frenchwoman's  kindness. 
The  thought  of  the  farm  was  always  connected  with  brightness  in 
Gttlierine*8  mind,  and  immediately  after  breakfast  she  set  off  along  the 
fclds  to  see  her  friend.  Something  was  evidently  contemplated  at 
the  farm.  A  cart  was  waiting  in  the  courtyard  as  Catherine  walked 
^ ;  Dominique  was  standing  at  the  old  mare's  head  and  affection- 
^ely  rubbing  her  nose.  Little  Josette  and  Toto,  hand  in  hand,  were 
^tDdering  up  and  down.  Toto  was  magnificent  in  Sunday  clothes. 
**Voyez  comme  Toto  est  beau,"  said  Josette,  pointing  with  her  little 
^ger  and  forgetting  to  be  shy  in  her  excitement.  Reine  was  preparing 
^  basketful  of  provisions  in  the  kitchen— cream  in  a  brass  can,  roast 
H^ples,  galette,  salad  and  cold  meat,  all  nicely  packed  in  white  napkins, 
•Jso  a  terrin^e  or  rice  pudding  for  the  children,  and  a  piled-up  dish  full  of 
^pe  figs  and  green  leaves  and  grapes  for  dessert.  Toto's  Sunday  clothes 
^ked  like  a  holiday  expedition.  His  grandmother  pleased  herself  by 
Eventing  little  costumes  for  him.  On  this  occasion  he  wore  what  she 
^ed  a  turban  ecossats.  This  Scotch  turban  was  ornamented  by  long 
*^mer8,  glass  buttons,  and  straw  tassels.  He  also  wore  a  very  short 
i^Vet  and  trousers  of  the  same  magnificent  plaid.  His  hair  was  cropped 
9^te  close,  so  as  to  make  his  head  look  smooth  and  round  like  a  ball, 
^oto  himself  was  much  pleased  with  his  appearance,  and  gazed  at  his 
Section  approvingly  in  a  tub  of  dirty  water  which  was  standing  in  a 
^*>n»«r  of  the  court. 


standing,  and  where   Petitpere  had  been  eating  his  break 
before.     The  odd-shaped  shuttles  for  making  string  were 
the   ceiling  and   swaying  a   little   in  tlie  draught  from  tl 
There  was   the  brass   pan   in   the   comer,  which  she  had 
suddenly  she  recognized  it  all,  the  great  carved  cupboard  wi 
the  vine  window  looking  across  the  blazing  fields  !     Now  sh 
in  an  instant  wh^re  and  when  and  how  it  was  she  had  fii 
in  her  farm-kitchen — how  could  she  have  ever  fot^ottcn  ? 
picture  Dick  had  shown  her  on  his  easel,  only  it  was  alive, 
swayed,  the  light  flickered  on  the  brazeli  pan,  one  of  the  c 
was  swinging  on  its  hinges,  and  Keine  herself,  with  no  hard 
her  face,  only  smiles  and  sofl  changing  shadows,  came  for 
bright  and  kind,  to  meet  her.     So  Dick  had  been  here  b 
painted  his   picture  here  where  she  was  standing.     Wh 
revelation  came  to  her,  Catherine,  who  had  been  attracted 
if  she  loved  Reine  now  for  something  more  than  her  own  sal 
the  explanation — it  was  all  natural  enough  as  she  came  to  tl 
it  struck  her 'like  a  miracle  almost,  worked  for  her  benefit 
Reine  by  the  arm  ;  all  the  colour  came  rushing  into  her  cl 
I  know  where  I  have  seen  you/'  she  cried.     *'  Ah,  Reine, 
things  happen ! " 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Reine,  with  a  quick  matter- 
as  she  shut  down  the  cover  of  the  basket. 

Catherine  went  on,  looking  all  about  the  place.  ''  When  c 
paint  you  ? — used  you  to  sit  to  him  7 — was  it  not  a  beautiful 
showed  it  to  us  in  his  studio.'* 


4( 


It  was  like  the  kitchen,"  said  Reine,  tiot  seeming  mt 
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if  Caiierine  had  been  qwile  silent,  and  never  mentioned  Dick's  name, 
Snoe  would  by  degrees  have  giieescd  as  much  as  she  did  the  instant  tho 
lltle  girl  fpoke.  Misi  Ueorge  herself  waa  not  deficient  in  quickness,  but 
iteiruprcoccuiiicd  just  now, 

"  How  little  I  ever  thought  I  should  really  know  you,"  said  Catherine. 

"That  is  how  things  boppen,"  said  lieine.  "It  bus  been  a  great 
flemire  and  happiiiega  to  me. — Mademoiselle,  you  iiiive  not  said  No. 
Will  you  not  honour  us  by  coming  to-day  1  It  might  oinuso  you  to  see 
die  chapel.  They  say  that  lo-duy  anything  is  accorded  tliat  one  aaks  for 
liitT^.     They  say  to  to  make  people  come  perhaps,"  added  the  sceptic. 

''  Oh,  Ikine,  what  ehaU  you  ask  for  1 "  said  Catherine,  who  believed 
enrjihuig. 

''An  exphmBtion,"  said  lieuie,  drily.  "I  liavo  been  expecting  one 
fcme  time.     Et  thus,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

Catherine's  colour  toae  again  and  fell.  "  One  would  never  have  the 
worage  to  aak  for  what  one  wished,"  she  fullered.  "  Yes,  I  should  like  to 
OMD«  iritii  you.     I  puppiise  Sladaino  de  Tracy  will  not  mind," 

"  We  can  send  a  message  by  Dominique,"  nsid  Heine  ;  and  ao  the 
Mller  was  settled. 

Pctitpere  appeared,  brushing  liis  tall  heaver-hat,  and  then  clambered 
' 'h  strong  trembling  hands  into  bis  place.     The  two  women  sut  apposite 

rii;  another,  on  straw  chairs.     Josette  and  Toto  had  a  little  plank  to 

:ii!i.-lves.  The  children  were  delighted  and  clapped  their  hands  at  a 
.:iliaill,  an  old  cow,  a  ihght  of  crows  ;  so  did  Catherine,  at  their  request. 
^owdhing  like  a  reaction  had  come  after  her  weitriiiess,  and  then  she  had 
hi  a  drop  of  water,  poor  little  foul,  whea  she  did  not  expect  it.  Reine 
•oiihd  to  see  her  so  gay,  and  then  sighed  as  alie  thought  of  former  expe- 
'■•■■ns  (o  the  Dehvetande. 

L  lie  old  farm  stood  baking  in  the  sun.  The  cart  rolled  on,  past  stubble- 
'  '14  and  wide  horizons  of  corn,  and  clouds,  and  meadow-Jand  ;  the 
dt.  Claire  was  over,  and  the  colza  had  been  reaped.  They  passed  through 
'illsgM  with  lovely  old  church  towers  and  Norman  arched  windows. 
Tlitjr  [lasscd  acada-treea,  wiih  their  bright  scarlet  berries,  hanging  low 
S>rden  nalld.  They  passed  more  farms,  ivith  great  aichways  and  brilliant 
*io»a  wreatiiing  upon  the  stone.  The  distance  was  a  great  panorama 
■<f  «ky  and  corn  and  distant  sea,  The  country-folks  along  the  road 
*»i(d  out  to  them  as  they  passed,  "  Vous  voilii  on  route,  pfere  Chretien," 
"  Aoitisez-vous  bien,"  and  so  on.  Other  carts  came  up  to  them  as  ihey 
approached  the  chapel,  and  people  went  walking  in  tlie  same  direcliou. 
I^y  pnned  little  roadsidu  inns  and  buveltes  fur  the  convenience  of  the 
ftnjhboura,  and  here  and  there  little  altars.  Once,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
tttyuRie  to  agreat  cross,  with  a  life-aiae  figure  nailed  upon  it.  Two  women 
^ir«  titling  on  the  stone  step  at  its  foot,  and  The  cloud-drills  were  tossing 
h^oad  it.     It  was  very  awful,  Catherine  thoughL 

An  hour  later  she  was  sitting  in  the  chapel  of  the  Deliverande.  In  a 
<^k,  incunav-Gceuted  place,  full  of  llauics,  and  ptiests,  and  lau^Q,  o&d 
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crowding  country-people,  a  gorgeously  dressed  altar  was  twinkling  and 
glittering  in  her  eye<»,  where  the  Virgin  of  the  Deliverande  in  stiff  em- 
broideries was  standing,  with  a  blaze  of  tapers  burning  among  the  frdi 
flowers.     Voices  of  boys  and   girls  were  [loudly  chanting  the  hymn  to 
the  Virgin  in  the  darkness  behind  it.     Catherine  had  groped  her  way  in 
the  dazzling  obscurity  to  some  seats,  and  when  she  could  see  she  found  the 
children  side  by  side  in  front  of  her,  and  she  saw  Keine  on  her  knees,  and 
Petitp^re's  meek  grey  head  bowed.      One  other  thing  she  saw,  whidi 
seemed  to  her  sad  and  almost  cruel, — poor  old  Nanon  Lefebvre  creeping 
up  the  centre  aisle,  and  setting  her  basket  on  the  ground,  and  then 
kneeling,  and  with  difficulty  kissing  the  cross  let  into  tlie  marble  pave* 
ment  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  saying  a  prayer,  and  slinking  quicklj 
away.     Poor  old  Nanon  I  the  penances  of  poverty  and  old  age  were  alio 
allotted  to  her.    Just  over  Catherine's  head,  on  a  side-altar,  stood  a  placid 
saint,  with  outstretched  arms,  at  whose  feet  numberleat  little  offerings  had 
been   placed — orange-Howcrs,  and  wreaths  of  immortelles,   and  a  long 
string  of  Bilvcr  hearts.     Catherine,  who  had  almost  thought  it  wrong  to 
come  into  a  Popish  chapel,  found  herself  presently  wondering  whether 
by  offering  up  a  silver  heart  she  could   ever   ease  the   dull  aching  ia 
her  own.     It  would  have  been  no  hard  matter  at  this  time  before  her 
marriage  to  bring  this  impressionable  little  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the 
ancient  Church.     But  Monsieur  le  Cur6  of  Petitport,  who  was  of  an  ener- 
getic and  decided  turn  of  mind,  was  away,  and  the  gentle  old  Abb^  Verdieri 
who  had  taken  his  place  for  a  time,  did  not  dream  of  conversions.  Gatheiine 
changed  very  much  after  her  marriage,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

Pctitp^re  having  concluded  his  devotions,  presently  announced  in  i 
loud  whisper  that  he  should  go  and  see  about  the  d^jeiiner ;  he  todc  the 
children  with  him.  Heine  and  Catherine  stayed  a  little  longer.  Catherine 
was  fascinated  by  the  odd  signs,  the  barbarous  fantastic  images,  which 
expressed  the  faith  and  patience  and  devotion  of  these  simple  people. 

"  Venez,*'  said  Heine  at  last,  laying  a  kind  heavy  hand  on  Catfaerioe'i 
shoulder,  and  the  two  went  out  again  through  the  porch  into  the  white 
daylight' 

The  inn  was  crowded  with  pilgrims,  who,  whether  or  not  their  petilioni 
were  granted,  were  breakfasting  with  plenty  of  wine  and  very  good  appe- 
tites, in  the  quaint  old  stone  kitchen.  The  cook  was  busy  at  his  frizzling 
saucepans  at  a  fireplace  in  the  centre.  The  country-folks  were  sitting  all 
about  unpacking  their  baskets,  opening  cider-bottles.  There  was  a  great 
copper  fountain  let  into  the  massive  wall,  from  which .  the  people  filled 
their  jugs  with  water ;  a  winding  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wail 
led  to  the  upper  story. 

"  Par  ici,"  said  Petit pere,  triumphantly  leading  the  way  :  he  had 
engaged  a  private  room  in  Catherine's  honour,  for  be  had  some  tact,  aw 
had  been  used  to  his  daughter-in-law's  refinements,  and  he  said  he  thought 
mademoiselle  would  not  care  to  dine  below  with  all  those  noisy  people* 
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The  priYate  room  had  a  couple  ot  beds  in  it  and  various  pictures — of  the 
£mperor  afe  Austerlitz,  and  three  sliepherdesses  in  red  bodices  and 
coloured  religious  prints  alternately  ;  it  had  also  a  window  opening  upon 
the  little  place^  and  exactly  opposite  the  chapel  Avhere  services  were 
constantly  going  on. 

Beine  laid  the  cloth,  piling  up  the  fruit  in  the  centre,  and  pushing  the 
bble  into  the  window.  Petitp^re  made  the  salad  very  quickly  and 
dezterouslj,  and  uncorked  the  wine  and  the  cider.  Reine  had  no  fear 
of  his  transgressing  before  Catherine.  ''  If  my  aunts  were  to  see  me 
BOW,"  thought  Catherine,  and  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  thought  of 
lln.  Buckington's  face  of  apoplectic  horror  at  the  sight  of  Petitp^re^s 
UoQse  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  of  Lady  Farebrother  trembling  in  horror 
if  popery  upon  Mount  Ephraim.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  all  the  tide  of 
riiite  caps  and  blouses  down  below ;  it  was  odd  and  exciting  to  be  dining 
ft  diis  quaint  old  tower  with  all  the  people  shouting  and  laughing  under- 
Mith. 

It  was  not  so  great  a  novelty  to  Reine  as  to  Catherine ;  she  was  a 
bde  silent,  and  once  bhe  sighed,  but  she  was  full  of  kind  care  for  them 
dl,  and  bright  and  responding.  "  Petitp^re,'*  she  said,  ''  give  made- 
wUie  some  wine,  and  Toto  and  Josette  too." 

•Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  absent,"  said  Petitp^re,  solemnly. 

Bat  Catherine  gave  a  sudden  exclamation,  and  put  down  her  glass  un« 
ioodied.  "Look,  ah,  look,"  she  cried,  pointing  through  the  window. 
*Who  is  that?  "  She  cried  out  ;  -she  half  feared  it  was  a  vision  that 
voold  vanish  instantly  as  it  seemed  to  have  come.  Who  was  that 
teding  there  in  a  straw  hat,  looking  as  she  had  seen  him  look  a  hundred 
timei  before  ?  It  was  no  dream,  no  "  longing  passion  unfulfilled  "  taking 
itm  and  substance  for  a  time.  It  was  Ivichard  Butler,  and  no  other, 
vho  was  standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  placCy  looking  up  curiously 
•t  their  window.     Petitp^re  knew  him  directly. 

^'C'est  Monsieur  Bichard,"  he  said,  hospitably,  and  as  if  it  was 
•  matter  of  course.  "  Reine,  my  child,  look  there.  He  must  come  up. 
C'est  un  monsieur  Anglais  qui  fait  de  la  peinture,"  he  explained  hastily 
'o  Catherine.  "  But  you  recognize  him.  The  English  are  acquainted 
Huong  each  other." 

Becognize  him  !  Dick  was  so  constantly  in  Catherine's  thoughts  that, 
^  he  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  Virgin  on  the  high  altar 
^  the  chapel,  I  think  she  would  scarcely  have  been  very  much  surprised 
■fter  the  first  instant.  That  he  should  be  there  seemed  a  matter  of  course ; 
^the  should  be  absent  was  the  only  thing  that  she  found  it  so  impos- 
sible to  believe.  As  for  Reine,  she  sat  quite  still  with  her  head  turned 
*^ay  ;  she  did  not  move  until  the  door  opened  and  Dick  came  in,  stooping 
^cr  the  low  archway.  He  was  just  as  usual ;  they  might  have  been 
^  Mrs.  Butler's  drawing-room  in  Eaton  Square  Catherine  thought  as  he 
•^k  hands  first  with  one  and  then  with  another. 

"  Did  you  not  know  I  was  coming  to  Tracy  ?  "  he  said  to  Catherine. 
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"  I  found  nobody  there  and  no  preparations  just  now,  but  they  told  m 
you  were  here,  and  I  got  Pelottier  to  give  me  a  lift,  for  I  thought  yo 
would  bring  me  back,"  he  added,  turning  to  Reine.  She  looked  up  i 
last  and  seemed  trying  to  speak  indifferently. 

"  You  know  we  are  going  back  in  a  cart,"  Reine  answered  harshlj. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
P^lottier's  gig  ?  "  Dick  asked. 

Reine  did  not  like  being  laughed  at,  "  You  used  to  object  to  ma: 
things,"  she  said,  vexed,  and  then  melting.  "  Such  as  they  are,  you  km 
you  are  welcome  to  any  of  ours." 

"  Am  I  ?"  Dick  answered,  looking  kindly  at  her. 

Catherine  envied  Reine  at  that  instant.  She  had  nothing,  not  eve: 
flower  of  her  own  to  offer  Dick,  except,  indeed,  she  thought,  with  a  lil 
smile,  that  great  bouquet  out  of  poor  Monsieur  Fontaine*s  garden. 

If  it  was  a  sort  of  Miserere  before,  what  a  triumphal  service  ^ 
not  the  little  evening  prayer  to  Catherine  !  They  went  into  the  chi 
after  dinner  fur  a  minute  or  two.  Sitting  there  in  the  darkness, 
tliought,  silly  child,  that  heaven  itself  would  not  seem  more  beautiful  f 
all  the  radiance  of  the  crystal  seas  and  rolling  suns  than  did  this  little  slir 
To  her  as  to  Petitp^re  the  Deliverande  was  a  little  heaven  just  now, 
for  Petitpere  Dick's  presence  or  absence  added  but  little  to  its  spendc 
There  was  Dick,  meanwhile,  a  shadowy  living  figure  in  the  dimn 
Catherine  could  see  him  from  where^  she  sat  by  Reine.  How  happy 
was.  In  all  this  visionary  love  of  hers,  only  once  had  she  thought  of  1: 
self — that  day  when  she  sat  by  the  well — at  other  times  she  had  o 
thought  of  Dick,  and  poured  out  all  the  treasure  in  her  kind  heart  bef 
hini.  That  he  should  prize  it  she  never  expected,  that  he  should  reti 
it  had  never  once  crossed  her  mind.  All  her  longing  was  to  see  him  i 
hear  of  him,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  to  do  him  some  service,  to  be  a  he 
to  manifest  her  love  in  secret  alms  of  self-devotion  and  fidelity  and  chari 
She  looked  up  at  the  string  of  silver  hearts  ;  no  longer  did  they  seem 
her  emblems  of  sad  hearts  hung  up  in  bitterness,  but  tokens  of  glado* 
placed  there  before  the  shrine. 

Petitpere  was  driving,  and  proposed  to  go  back  another  way.  T. 
others  sat  face  to  face  as  they  had  come.  The  afternoon  turned  grejM 
a  little  chilly.  Reine  took  Josette  on  her  knee  ;  Catherine  wrapped  To 
in  her  shawl.  Dick  had  asked  Catherine  all  the  questions  people  ask  t 
this  time.  He  didn't  see  her  doubtful  face  when  he  told  her  he  luul  n^ 
waited  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  announcing  his  coming. 

"  Madame  do  Tracy  isn't  like  you,  Mademoiselle  Chretien,"  said  W 
"  She  doesn't  snub  people  when  they  ask  for  hospitality." 

It  struck  Catherine  a  little  oddly,  aflerwards,  that  Dick  should  spea 
to  Reine  in  this  reproachful  tone,  that  Reine  should  answer  so  shortly  W' 
yet  so  softly,  so  that  one  could  hardly  have  told  whether  she  was  pie*** 
or  angry — at  the  time  she  only  thought  that  he  was  there.  YesterdajS"* 
had  longed  for  a  Bight  of  llie  llu<ia  his  pen  had  scratched  upon  a  W^ 
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SOD 


f  ibe  WM  Billing  oppnslle  to  liim  with  no  one  to  eay  one  word. 

■»'«  short  cut  was  longer  than  it  sliould  have  been,  but  Catherine 

B  ^ax<t  gone  on  Tor  ever  if  siie  had  held  the  relnB.     All  t!ie  grey  eky 

■puMd  Ibeni— all  the  fields  spread  into  llie  tliisk — the  soft  fresh 

niL'  from  a  dietaiice.      The  pale  yellow  shield  of  the  horizon  wus 

to  ailTcr.     The  warm  lights  were  coming  cut   in    the   cottage 

Aa  the  evening  closed  in,  they  were  spriukled  like  glow-worms 

pd  there  in  the  country.    Sometitueti  the  curt  pa.^ed  under  trees 

t  black  against  the  pale  aky ;  once  they  crossed  a  bridge  with  a 

f  watur  below.     There  was  not  much  colour  imywliere,  nor  form 

■  twilight,  but  exijuisite  tone  and  sentiment  everywhere, 

jr  passed  one  or  two  groups  strolling  and  sitting  out  in  the  twilight 
V  approached  Petitport,  and  the  ruahing  of  the  sea  eeetned  coming 
ni«el  them  at  times.  They  were  all  very  silent.  PetitpJre  had 
■jamming  a  little  tune  to  himself  for  the  last  half-hour;  Dick  hud 
I  to  Rein«  once  or  twice,  always  in  that  bantering  tone  ;  to  Catherine 
p  durming,  gay,  and  kind  and  courteous,  anil  like  himself  Ju  short. 
e  you  going  to  stay  here,  Mr.  Butler  1 "  .isked  Catherine  once, 

tlj  a  day  or  two,"  Dick  said  abruptly.     "I  must  go  back  for 
I  wedding.     I  came  because — because  I  could  not  keep  away 
",  Misi  George.     Here  wo  .ire  at  the  chateau." 
*  is  M.  le  Maire,"  cried  Petitp^re,  pulling  up  abruptly. 
line  bad  come  down  to  look  for  Toto,  who  was  asleep  and  very 
■    The  txirhau  ecosmia  slid  off  the  httle  nodding  head  as  Dick  hiuiled 
tod  to  his  fiilher  over  the  side  of  the  cart. 

Bood-night,  Reine,  and  thank  yoti,"  Catherine  said.      "  It  lias  been 

h  a  bappy  day  I " 

tftine  only  waited  to  assist  Miss  George  to  jump  down,  to  express 

~  e  and  delight  at  I>Ir.  Butler's  return,  and  then  hurried  oS*  with 

H  deepy  Toto.    "  I  shall  come  back  in  the  evening,"  cried  the  maire, 

Riff  nnd  waving  his  hat. 

r  niciiard,  you  also  get  down  here,"  said  Petitjiire,  growing 
1st  at  Ibe  horse's  head,  for  Dick  delayed  and  stood  talking  to  Iteiue. 
•  two  bad  been  alone  with  Josette  in  the  cart  for  a  minute.  Now 
d  took  Hdne's  unwilling  hand  in  his,  and  looked  her  fixedly  in  the 
Stat  be  only  said,  "  Au  revoir,  Mndenioiselle  Eeine,  is  it  rot  »o  ?  " 

eracd  to  hesitate.     "  Au  revoir,"  she  faltered  at  last,  in  the 

c  voice,  and  she  looked  nway. 

'nihmnewaB  mfcly  landed  down  below,  and  heard  nothing.     "He 

1'^  because  bo  could  not  help  it,"  she  waa  saying  to  heraelf  over  and 

For  the  first  time  a  wild  wondering  thrill  of  hope  came  into 

It  was  a  cerlaintf  while  it  lasted — she  newer  iifterwanls  fcrgot 

She  blaoA  outndc  the  iron   gate,  the  moon  was  rising 

C  fcrening  seemed  to  tiirill  with  a  sudden  tri^mor,  the  earth  shock 

Jtw  feet.      While  it  lasted  the  certainty  was  complete,  the  niomcnt 
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was  perfect.     How  many  sucli  are  there  even  in  the  most  prosperom 
lives?     This  one  minute  lasted  until  the  cart  drove  away. 

As  Catherine  and  Dick  were  walking  slowly  across  the  court  together    1 
he  stopped  short.    "I  know  I  can  trust»you,  l^Iiss  George,"  he  said.  **I—    j 
I  think  you  must  have  guessed  how  things  are  with  me,"  and  a  bright 
look  came  into  his  face.    '*  Pray  do  not  say  anything  here.   Reine  is  a  thoa- 
sand  times  too  good  for  me,"  he  said  with  a  shake  in  his  voice,  "  or  for 
them,  and  they  wouldn't  understand ;  and  I  can't  afford  to  marry  jet,  but 
I  know  I  shall  win  her  in  time.      Dear  Miss  George,   I  know  you  irill 
keep  my  secret.     We  have  always  been  friends,  have  we  not?"  and  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  Yes,"  Catherine  said,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  as  if  she  was  thinking 
of  something  else.  Friends  !  If  love  is  the  faith,  then  friendship  is  the 
charity  of  life.  Catherine  said  yes,  very  softly,  very  gently,  and  pot 
her  hand  into  his,  and  then  went  away  into  the  house.  There  was  no 
bitterness  in  her  heart,  no  pang  of  vanity  wounded  just  then ;  only  an 
inexpressible  sadness  had  succeeded  that  instant  of  foolish  mad  certainty. 
The  real  depth,  and  truth,  and  sweetness  of  her  nature  seemed  stirred  and 
brought  to  light  by  the  blow  which  had  shattered  the  frail  fabric  she  had 
erected  for  herself.  But  when  she  went  upstairs  into  her  room,  the  fint 
thing  she  saw  was  the  great  nosegay  of  marguerites  which  the  children 
had  placed  upon  her  table,  and  then  she  began  to  cry. 

She  was  quite  calm  when  she  came  down  again.  Dick  tried  to  speak 
to  her  again,  but  he  was  somehow  enveloped  by  Madame  de  Tracy,  wbowu 
all  the  more  glad  to  see  him  because  she  had  written  to  him  not  to  come. 

After  dinner  they  all  began  to  dance  again  as  they  had  done  the  night 
before,  and  Marthe  went  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play  for  them. 
Ernestine  would  have  liked,  if  possible,  that  all  the  gentleman  should  have 
danced  with  her,  but  that  could  not  be ;  so  she  was  content  to  let  the  two 
little  demoiselles  de  Vernon  share  in  the  amusements.  Dick  came  and 
asked  Miss  George  to  dance,  but  she  shook  her  head  and  said  she  vas 
tired.  The  little  ball  lasted  some  ten  minutes  perhaps,  and  ended  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  Marthe  closed  the  piano  with  a  sigh  :  she  had 
very  brilliant  and  supple  fingers,  and  played  with  grace  and  sentiment ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  farewell  to  which  they  had  all  been  dancing.  Ernestine  put 
one  hand  into  her  husband's  arm,  and  one  into  Dick's.  "  Come,"  dw 
said,  dragging  them  out  through  the  open  window. 

**  Jeunesse !  jeunesse !  "  said  the  countess  kindly  to  Catherine  as  the 
young  people  went  scampering  and  flitting  across  the  grass  and  disappeared 
in  the  winding  walks  of  the  garden.  Catherine  answered  with  a  fiin* 
smile.  Madame  de  Tracy  took  up  the  newspaper  and  drew  her  chair  to 
the  lamp,  and  then  it  was  that  Catherine  slid  quietly  out  of  the  room 
and  crept  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  suddenly  began  flying  down 
the  avenue  to  the  straight  terrace  walk,  from  whence  she  could  see  the 
sea  gleaming  silver  under  the  vast  purple-black  dome  of  night.  It  ^^ 
fall  moon  again.     All  the  \i^\\t  T\\>^\ed  over  the  country.    The  old  pota 
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the  parapet  were  turned  to  silver.  The  trees  shivered  and  seemed  to 
ike  the  moonlight  from  their  twigs  and  branches.  Once  the  far-away 
ces  reached  her  through  the  silence  ;  but  poor  little  Catherine  only 
rered  when  die  heard  them.  She  felt  so  utterly  forsaken  and  out  of 
e  and  harmony  in  this  vast  harmony,  that  she  found  herself  clinging  to 
old  pot  with  the  lichen  creeping  up  the  outer  edge,  and  crying  and 
lag  as  if  her  heart  must  break.  Poor  little  moonstruck  creature, 
Iding  her  silver  tears  in  the  moonlight ;  she  was  like  a  little  lichen 
elf,  with  her  soft  hands  grasping  the  cold  stone  and  crying  over  them 
asking  them  for  sympathy.  She  shivered,  but  she  did  not  heed  the 
I ;  she  seemed  engulphed  as  it  were  in  the  great  bitter  sea  of  passionate 
et  and  shame,  struggling  and  struggling,  with  no  one  to  help.  The 
»n  travelled  on,  and  now  came  streaming  full  upon  the  terrace,  changing 
ything  fantastically.  The  gleam  of  the  lamp  by  which  Madame 
Tracy  was  standing  pierced  through  the  trees.  Sometimes  a  bird 
"ed  in  its  sleep;  sometimes  a  dog  barked  in  the  valley. 
The  voices  which  had  sounded  so  distant,  presently  came  nearer  and 
rer:  shadows,  figures,  sudden  bursts  of  laughter,  the  shrill  exclamations, 
deeper  tones  of  the  men.  Catherine  looking  up,  saw  them  all  at  the 
ktf  the  walk:  she  could  not  face  them ;  she  started  and  fled.  The 
ai  saw  the  white  figure  flitting  before  them. 
**  It  is  a  ghost  I  "  some  one  cried. 
**  It  is  ^liss  George,'*  said  Dick. 

Catherine  had  no  thought  but  to  avoid  them  all  just  then  as  she  went 
ig  along,  only  as  she  was  turning  up  the  dark  pathway  leading  to  the 
le  a  figure  suddenly  emerged  into  the  moonlight.  It  was  no  ghost.  It 
only  Fontaine,  with  his  eye-glasses  gleaming  in  the  moon  rays.  But 
started  and  looked  back,  thinking  in  vague  despair  where  she  should 

0  escape.     Fontaine  seemed  to  guess  her  thought, — 

^  Will  you  not  remain  one  instant  with  me,  mademoiselle  ?  "  he  said. 
ris  looking  for  you.  Madame  de  Tracy  told  me  I  might  find  you  here.*' 
He  spoke  oddly.  There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  she  had  never  heard 
re.  What  had  come  to  him  ?  Suddenly  she  heard  him  speaking 
D,  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  when  people  are  in  earnest,  their  words 
e  strongly  and  simply.  All  his  affectations  had  left  him,  his  voice 
ided  almost  angry  and  fierce. 

^l  know  that  to  you  we  country  folks  seem  simple,  and  perhaps 
mlous  at  times,*'  he  said.     '^  Perhaps  you  compare  us  with  others, 

to  our  disadvantage.  But  the  day  might  come  when  you  would  not 
et  having  accepted  the  protection  and  the  name  of  an  honest  roan,** 
d  Fontaine.  ''  Madame  de  Tracy  has  told  me  of  your  circumstances — 
r  listers.  You  know  me,  and  you  know  my  son.  The  affection  of  a 
d,  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  count  for  something,  do  they  not  ?     And 

at  least  I  offer  you,**  said  Fontaine,  "  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity. 

1  have  no  mother  to  whom  I  can  address  niyself,  and  I  come  to  you, 
^oiaelle  ;  and  I  think  you  owe  me  an  answer.'* 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  a  little  wind  came  mstling  througli 
the  trees,  bringing  with  it  a  sound  of  distant  voices  and  laughter. 
Catherine  shivered  again ;  it  sounded  so  sad  and  so  desolate.  She  found 
herself  touched  and  surprised  and  frightened  all  at  once  by  Fontaioe^i 
vehemence.  In  an  hour  of  weakness  he  had  foimd  her.  "  Take  it,  take 
it,*'  some  voice  seemed  saying  to  her,  ^'  give  friendship,  since  love  is  aoi 
for  you  1  **  It  seemed  like  a  strange  unbelievable  dream  to  be  there^ 
making  up  her  mind,  while  the  young  people,  laughing  still  and  talking^ 
were  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  Fontaine  saw  a  pale  wistiol 
£ice  in  the  moonlight,  two  hands  put  up  helplessly.  ''  Take  me  awaj, 
oh,  take  me  away  1  *'  she  said,  with  a  sudden  appealing  movement.  ^  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you  in  return,  not  even  love  you.** 

"  Do  not  say  that,  my  child,**  said  Fontaine.  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  sll 
wiU  be  well** 

A  minute  later  they  were  st^mding  before  Madame  de  Tracy.  "  Shs 
consents,'*  said  Fontaine  ;  "  you  were  wrong,  madame.  How  shall  I  ever 
thank  you  for  making  me  know  her  ?  ** 

It  was  Dick  who  first  told  Keine  the  news  of  the  engagement; 
'*  I  don*t  half  like  her  to  marry  that  fellow,  poor  little  thing,'*  he  sail 
Eeine,  who  was  churning, — slie  always  made  a  point  of  working  harder 
when  Dick  was  present  than  at  any  other  time — looked  at  him  over  her 
barrel.  *^  I  should  not  have  done  it  in  her  place,'*  she  said,  *'  but  then 
we  are  different.**  Dick  thought  her  less  kind  at  that  minute  than  he 
had  ever  known  her  before. 

Love  is  the  faith,  and  friendship  should  be  the  charity  of  life,  and  jei 
Heine  in  her  own  happiness  could  scarcely  forgive  Catherine  for  what  she 
had  done.   Guessing  and  fearing  what  she  did;  she  judged  her  as  she  wodd 
have  judged  herself.  She  forgot  that  she  was  a  strong  woman,  and  Catherine 
a  child  still  in  many  things,  and  lonely  and  unhappy,  while  Heine  ttss  a 
happy  woman  now,  at  last,  for  the  first  time.       For  her  pride  had  giren 
way,  and  the  struggle  was  over.     Heine,  who  would  not  come  unwelcome 
into  any  family,  who  still  less  would  consent  to  a  secret  engagement,  had 
succumbed  suddenly  and  entirely  when  she  saw  Dick  standing  before  her 
again.     She  had  not  answered  his  letter  tellings  her  that  he  would  come 
and  see  her  once  more.     She  had  vowed  that  she  would  never  think  of 
him  again.     When  he  had  gone  away  the  first  time  without  speaking,  she 
had  protested  in  her  heart ;  but  when  he  spoke  to  her  at  last,  the  protest 
died  away  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  heart  too.     And  so  it  came  about  that 
these  two  were  standing  on  either  side  of  the  chum,  talking  over  their  own 
hopes  and  future,  and  poor  little  Catherine's  too.    With  all  her  hardness- 
it  came  partly  from  a  sort  of  vague  remorse — ^Heine*8  heart  melted  with 
pity  wl'*en  she  thought  of  her  friend,  and  instinctively  guessed  at  her  story. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  me  so  many  questions  about  Miss  George  ?  **  Dick 
said  at  last.     ^'  Poor  child,  she  deserves  a  better  fate.** 
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NCE  long  afterwards,  Catherine, 
speaking  of  the  time  before  her 
marriage,  said  to  Reme, — "  Ah  ! 
Heine,  jou  cannot  imagine  vhat 
it  IS  to  have  been  afraid,  as  I 
liave  been  I  am  aaliamed,  when 
I  think  of  my  cowardice  and  want 
of  trust ,  and  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  il  the  time  were  to  come 
agiLin,  I  might  not  be  as  v>eak, 
in  my  foobsh,  wicked  longing  for 
a  fancied  security  ' 

'  I  don  t  know  whether  etrong 
people  are  more  or  leaa  to  bo 
pitied  tlian  weak  ones,  when 
iliey  are  in  perplexity,"  Seine 
answered,  brusquely  "  You  are 
much  mistaken  if  you  think  I 
have  never  been  afraid  I  tell 
JOU,  there  have  been  days  whea 
been  afraid  of  jnni ping  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  hke  the  swine  m 
btores,  to  escape  from  the  torments  of  the  condemned  But  we 
hgs  more  at  our  ease  now,"  eaid  Keine,  with  a  sigh  "  One 
foon  die  of  it,  if  one  was  always  lo  be  yoting  And  yet,  for  the 
Irf  that,"  she  added,  ghncing  kindly  at  Tatherine,  "jou  look  to 
Imack  as  you  did  when  I  knew  you  first,"  And  as  she  Bpoke 
It  her  shuttle  swiftly  wliirling,  and  caught  it  deftly,  while  Joselte, 
-»o.  83.  25. 


of  the  Inbyrinlh,  gIig  had  not  the  heart  to  go  boclc.  There  had 
talks  and  explanations  which  never  explained,  and  indecUion 
tended  one  way,  and  decided  her  fiite  as  certainlj  bb  the  atronges 
Once  she  had  been  on  the  very  point  of  breaking  eretything 
looking  back,  she  seemed  to  see  herself  ogaiB ;  by  the  Beaaide. 
the  waves  and  telling  them  that  they  should  determine  ;  or 
with  Fontaine,  Eilent  and  embarrassed,  trying  to  make  him  i: 
how  litfre  she  bad  to  give  in  return  for  all  his  attentive  dero 
would  not,  perhaps  he  could  not,  understand  her  feeling  for  bir 
was  she  troubling  herBelf  ?  He  looked  conscious,  elated,  perfectlj 
for  Fontaine,  like  a  wise  man,  regarded  the  outside  aspect  of  t 
did  not  disturb  himself  concerning  their  secret  and  more  diffi 
plications.  She  hod  promised  to  be  his  wife.  She  was  a  charmli 
he  required  no  more ;  he  had  even  declared  that  for  the  present 
not  touch  a  wngle  farthing  of  the  small  yearly  sum  which  b' 
her.  It  was  to  be  expended  as  heretofore  upon  the  educati 
Histera.  In  fhe  holidays  they  were  to  find  a  home  in  the  chAlet. 
lelt  that  he  was  behaving  liberally  and  handsomely,  snd  itsd< 
satisfaction.  Madame  M^rard  groaned  in  agony  era  her  sntiff- 
inlatuation.  That  her  son-in-law  should  marry  agftin,  she  L: 
expected.  "  But  never,  never,  Mtinaieur  M^rd,  did  I  think  hi 
of  a  folly  like  this  !  "  cried  the  old  lady.  Monsieur  Mirard,  w 
extremely  fat  and  good-humoured  old  gentleman,  tried  to  lool 
matter  was  not  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  There  were  but  th 
in  life  that  really  mattered  ;  all  the  rest  must  be  taken  aa<  JC^l 
wae  bis  experience  : — 

I.  Your  coffee  should  be  hot  in  the  mor 
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"FoTgire  me,"  he  said.  "I  know  I  of  all  people  have  the  leaat  right 
to  ipeak  ;  but  have  you  thought  well  over  the  Iremendoue  iraportauoL-  of 
ibc  Sep  you  are  taking.  You  are  young  enougli  to  look  for  sometliing 
diliinaat  Ixom  ...  -  If  you  wanted  a  home,  Heitie  19  always  there.  .  .  . 
Fonuiae  is  no  excelleQt  fellow  ;  but  your  taatt'S  arc  bo  unlike ;  your 
tthcilB  ediicalioD  and  way  of  tianking."  .  .  . 

"  You  (lou't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Catherine,  controUiiig  herself  and 
^taking  Tery  gently ;  "  I  sball  have  a  home  and  some  one  to  look  to," 
bm  her  heart  sank  as  she  spoke. 

Butler  [limsclf  was  one  of  those  wcak-miudud  natures  that  sometimes 
tronblc  themselves  about  other  couceros  besides  their  own  aad  those  of 
ibeir  own  belongings.  The  stalwart  hero  who  succeeds  in  life,  lores  his 
wife  aad  his  children,  or  the  object  of  bis  atTections,  his  tiionds,  his  dog, 
but  worries  himself  no  &rther  about  the  ditficulties  and  sorrows,  expressed 
ud  imexpressed,  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  lie  does  hia  duy's  work, 
aBhauges  goodhumoured  greetings  with  the  passers-by,  but  he  lets  them 
pHon.  He  would  never,  for  instance,  dream  of  being  soriy  for  a  lonely, 
facilol,  little  womaa  who  chanced  to  cross  hia  path,  lie  might  throw 
Wtsorercign  if  she  were  starving,  and  shut  the  door,  but  that  would  be 
ibt  ixtent  of  his  sympathy.  The  Mr.  Grimdys  of  lile  are  sensible, 
aittly  fellows,  business-like,  matter-of-iact,  and  they  would  very  oenaibly 
amdvmn  th<.'  fooLish  vsgaries  and  compuuctioos  of  unpractical  Tisionaries 
like  Dick.  And  they  are  safer  companions  perhaps  than  others  of  liner 
ncrre  and  more  sympathetic  fibre.  Catherine  might  have  been  heart 
vholeand  laughing  still  with  the  children  in  the  garden,  if  Dick  Butler 
bad  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Mr.  Grundys.  Unluckily  for  her  he  was 
(CDtle  and  kiudhearted,  and  chivalrous  oAer  a  fa^cn.  lie  could  not  help 
'■iri^  touched  by  helplessness  and  simphcity.  He  hud  said  nothing  to 
tficrinc  more  than  he  had  aaid  to  any  of  the  youDg  ladies  of  his 
.  iiiiinlance,  but  the  mere  liict  of  her  dependence  and  inequality, — 
'  Imugh  he  would  not  own  it, — gave  importance  to  what  had  no  im- 
potianoe.  It  would  Lave  been  truer  kindness  to  have  left  her  alone, 
fur  it  is  no  longer  t)ie  business  of  knights-erract  to  go  about  leacuiug 
daiutels  in  distress. 

And  yet  Dick  had  tlie  gift,  which  does  not  belong  to  all  men:  a  gifl  of 
*rnipathy  and  an  intuitive  tenderness.  "  What  ebance  of  happiness  was 
tlicie  for  that  impressionable  little  creature  with  the  well-meaning  but 
lUMonie  Fontaine  1 "  So  he  said  to  himself  and  to  hia  aunt  one  day ;  but 
Midagie  de  Tracy  only  assured  him  tlwt  he  was  Riiutakeu  in  bis 
^(>ia«le  of  Fontaine-  It  was  a  cliarmiug  arrangement,  and  Catherine 
*»•  perfectly  happy. 

Catherine's  perfect  happiness  manifested  itself  by  n  strange  rest- 
''■neu;  she  ecurcdy  eat,  her  dreams  were  troubled,  niu^c  would  make 
■w  ayes  fill  up  with  tears.  "  Voi  che  tapele,"  some  one  was  singing  one 
'**>uug;  the  could  not  bear  it,  and  jumped  up  and  went  out  through  the 
^^  vrisdow  into  the  night.     She  did  not  go  very  liir,  and  stood  looking 

Ih—i. 
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in  at  them  all,  feeling  like  a  little  stray  sprite  out  of  the  woods  peering 
in  at  the  happy  united  company  assembled  in  the  great  saloon. 

Madame  de*  Tracy  was  surprised  and  somewhat  disappointed  at  tlte 
silence  and  calmness  with  which  Catherine  accepted  her  new  lot  in  life. 
She  took  the  girl  up  into  her  room  that  night,  and  talked  to  her  for  nearly 
an  hour,  congratulated,  recapitulated,  embraced  her  affectionately,  and  then 
sat  holding  her  hand  between  her  own  fat  white  fingers ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.     Her  heroine  would  not  perform  ;  the  little  thing  had  no  confidence 
to  give  in  return;  she  seemed  suddenly  to  have  frozen  up;  still,  chill,  pale, 
answering  only  by  monosyllables,   silent   and  impenetrable,   Catherine 
seemed  transformed  into  somebody  else.     She  wa^  not  ungrateful  for  the 
elder  lady's  kindness,  but  her  eyes  looked  with  a  beseeching  fawn-like 
glance  which  seemed  to  say,  '^  only  leave  me,  only  let  me  be."     This  wai 
not  in  the  least  amusing  or  interesting  to  Madame  de  Tracy  or  Catherines 
It  was  a  sort  of  slow  torture.     Dazed  and  a  littls  stupefied,  and  longiqg 
for  silence,  to  be  expected  to  talk  sentiment  when  she  felt  none,  to  bloahi 
to  laugh  consciously,  to  listen  to  all  the  countess's  rapttires  and  ejcclama- 
tions,  was  weary  work.     The  child  did  her  best,  tried  to  speak,  bat  the 
words  died  away  on  her  lips ;  tried  to  say  she  was  happy,  but  then  i 
sudden  pain  in  her  heart •  seemed  to  rise  and  choke  her.     What  was  da 
doing  ?    Dick  disapproved.   Was  it  too  late  to  undo  the  work  she  had  begmL 

Fontaine  did  not  come  up  to  the  ch&teau  that  evening.  It  was  peihipi 
fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  detained  by  Madame  M^rard.  Catherine 
thought  not  of  the  countess's  congratulations  but  of  Dick's  two  words  ef 
warning  that  night,  as  she  was  sitting  upon  her  bed  half  undressed,  wtt 
all  her  hair  tumbling  about  her.  She  could  hear  them  all  disperaim 
below,  and  Dick*s  voice  humming  Voi  che  sapete,  as  he  tramped  akMf ' 
the  gallery,  then  a  door  banged,  and  all  was  silent. 

She  was  thinking  of  his  words  again  in  the  courtyard  next  momiqgi 
sitting  with  her  work  upon  a  bench  under  a  tree.      The  De  Yeraooi^ 
and  Ernestine,   and  Dick,   were  at  the  piano  in  the  little  boudoir,  of 
which  the  windows  were  open.     Little  Henri  was  marching  in  and  cxA, 
and  beating  time  with  his  whip.     The  young  people  were  singing  and 
screaming  with  laughter,  and  banging  &lse  notes  on  the  piano  sometime^ 
and  laughing  again.     <'  Take  care,  Henri,  do  not  get  out  of  the  window," 
cried  his  mother  from  within ;  but  Henri  paid  no  attention.    The  gaj 
jangle  went  on,    and    the  laughter    and   music  poured   out  to  where 
Catherine  was  sitting,  with  her  chin  resting  on  her  two  folded  handi. 
She  could  see  through  the  iron  gates ;  beyond  the  road  lay  a  distance 
smiling  in  sunshine.     She  watched  the  smoke  from  a  chinmey  drifting 
in  the  breeze.     "  Clang  a  rang,  clang  a  rang,  Ta  ra,  ta  ta  ra,"  sang 
the    young    people  ;    and  then  came  a    burst  of    laughter,  and  then 
more  voices  joined  in.     Catherine  recognized  Dick's  in  the  medley  of 
sounds.     The  sun  shone  hotter  and  hotter ;  a  chestnut  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  sudden  snap,  and  the  brown,  bright  fruit  showed  through  the  gre^ 
pod.     Again  the  music  sounded  and  her  ribbon  fluttered  gently.   How 
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^tbey  aJl  seemed  1  What  good  apirita  Butler  waa  in.  The  languid 
gng  Engl iHhra nit  cecmed  to  have  cnught  something  of  the  life  and 
ay  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  staying.  But  he  had  looked 
Te  wheD  he  epoke  to  her,  CatLerine  tlioiigltt.  Uow  good  of  him  to 
nk  of  her  !  Just  then  he  eame  out  itnd  quickly  crowied  the  yard  witbont 
ing  her.  "  Do  not  be  late,"  cried  Ernestine  from  the  window. 
Dick  nodded,  and  strode  away  along  the  dusty  rood  towards  the 
i^.  Catherine  watched  him  from  under  her  tree  until  he  disappeared, 
1  Henri  and  Nanine  came  up  disposed  for  conversation,  and  bringing 
ipply  of  chestnuts  for  Miss  George's  work-basket. 
"Mon  cousin  is  very  disagreeable,"  Henri  said.  "He  would  not 
I  me  with  him.  I  don't  care  for  him  any  more." 
"Mademoiselle,  what  stuff  ia  this?"  said  Nanine,  taking  hold  of 
heriiie's  gown.  "  Something  English,  is  it  not  ?  Have  you  many 
re  toilettes  in  your  box  upstairs  7  Though  to  be  sure;"  added  the 
Id,  with  instinctive  politeness,  "  one  does  not  require  much  when  one 
Rvclling,  and  you  did  not  expect  to  remain  with  us  long." 

"I  brought  all  the  prettiest  dresses  1  had,  Nanijie,"  Catherine  said, 
Dj, wondering  how  much  the  children  knew  already.     "Why  do  you 
ilk  I  am  not  going  to  stay  with  you  ?  " 
Sanine  turned  red  and  did  not  answer  :  hut  Henri  cried  out,  "  Oh 

Mademoiselle  la  Curiense.  Miss  George  has  found  you  out.  Miss 
9rge,  she  htard  mamma  say  tliere  was  no  room  for  you  at  Paris  the  day 
udmamma  was  angry,  and  mnmma  had  her  migraine.  It  is  not  pretty 
iBJen,  is  it  7  "  said  Henri,  who  had  not  forgiven  certain  sisterly  lectures. 
Miss  George  blushed  too,  like  Nanine,  and  did  not  answer.  She 
in  slowly  throwing  llie  chestnuts  one  by  one  into  the  basket  at  her 
,  and  then  suddenly  started  up.  All  the  chestnuts  which  bad  remained 
)er  lap,  fell  to  tlic  ground  and  rolled  away.  She  lefl  the  amazed 
dren  to  collect  their  scattered  treasures.  It  was  a  nothing  that  the 
dren  had  inadvertently  revealed  to  her,  and  yet  in  her  excited  state 
wmcd  tlie  bst  drop  in  her  cup.  "  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  "  she  said 
lerscif.  '•  Who  can  I  trust?  where  can  I  go?  Only  Mr.  Butler  and 
H  speak  the  truth  to  me.  Ah  !  would  Reine  help  me  if  1  went  to, 
Lj  think— I  think  she  cores  for  me  a  little." 

^nnwhile  Dick,  who  had  not  gone  to  the  village  after  all,  was 
Ung  along  the  ciilT  to  the  farm,  lie  found  Heine  sitting  in  the  window 
the  kitchen,  with  her  head  resting  upou  her  hand,  as  perplexed  as 
iberine  herself,  only  facing  her  troubles  and  looking  to  no  one  else  for 
P-    What  waa  ahe  afraid  ol'?     81ie  scarcely  knew.     She  w^as  afraid 

Dick  far  more  than  for  herself. 

Who  can  account  for  painful  impressions  ?  Heine's  was  a  strong  and 
>itiiy  organization,  and  of  all  people  she  would  have  seemed  the  least 
*\y  lb  be  subject  to  vague  terrors,  to  alarms  indefinite  and  without  a 
iw;  and  yet  there  were  moments  of  foreboding  and  depression,  against 
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ncn  ana  ne  was  poor,  ne  coia  ner ;  duc  it  was  a  magn: 
poTertj,  and  the  word  had  not  the  same  meaning  for  him  aa 
Nanon,  for  example,  mumbling  her  crusts. 

'^  Ah,  was  he,  could  he  be  in  earnest  ?  '*  Reine  asked  he 
languid  manner  might  have  been  that  of  any  young  Machia^ 
it  frightened  her  sometimes,  though  she  laughed  at  it  to 
heart  was  a  simple  blundering  machine,  full  of  kindneai 
There  was  a  real  touch  of  genius  about  him  for  all  his  crude 
Whatever  people  may  say,  genius  is  gentle  and  full  of  tent 
cleverness  which  belongs  perhaps  to  the  children  of  thia 
very  dull  and  sad  people  have  genius,  though  the  world  nu 
as  such  :  a  genius  for  love,  or  for  patience,  or  for  prayer, 
know  the  divine  spark  is  here  and  there  in  thia  world :  who  a 
what  manifestation  or  humble  disguise  ? 

Eeine  was  not  troubling  herself  about  such  specula! 
trembled  sometimes  for  Dick,  even  more  than  for  herself,  a 
self  whether  he  might  not  do  himself  injury  by  marryinf^ 
she  told  him  when  he  came  in  now,  and  took  her  hand  and 
asked  what  she  was  thinking  of,  and  why  she  looked  so  disti 

Her  answer  did  not  quite  please  him  somehow,  though 
she  looked  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  blnahii 
deep  eyes,  as  she  sat  in  the  light  of  the  window.  *^  Why  c 
want  to  take  care  of  me  ?  *'  said  Butler.  "  Am  I  not  big  c 
care  of  myself?  Beine,  when  we  are  mamed  I  shall  take  a 
I  shall  not  let  you  work  any  n^re,  and  I  shall  paint  you  jn 
DOW,  and  not  one  of  the  fine  ladies  will  be  able  to  hold  a  cai 

^'They  will  demise  me,"    said  Beine,   ''as  they  did 
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loene  in  after  years  !     The  quaint,  straggling  room,  with  its  odd,  pi(>» 

tuieflqae  acceBsories,  even  the  fiower-pot  in  the  window,  and  the  faint 

icent  from  its  blossoms ;  Beine's  noble  head  bent  low,  and  the  light  upon 

it   He  turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so  he  caught  sight  for  one  instant  of 

a  pale  &ce  looking  in  through  the  window — a  pale,  wistful,  sad  &ce,  that 

disappeared  in  a  moment.     Poor  sad  eyes  !  the  sight  of  the  two  together 

•as  more  than  ihej  could  bear.     Human  nature  is  very  weak  as  well  as 

nry  strong.     Catherine  had  come  across  the  sultry  fields,  looking  to  the 

ftrm  for  help  and  consolation.     If  Beine  also  advised  it,  she  thought  she 

vould  break  for  ever  with  the  schemes  she  had  consented  to ;  go  back, 

vnk  hardy  and  struggle  on  as  best  she  could.    Dear  Eeine  I  she  at  least 

«Riid  be  depended  upon.     Coming  to  the  farm  at  last,  she  had  foimd  only 

Jhns  to  welcome  her  with  a  lazy  wag  of  his  tail.      There  was  no  one 

iboiit,  all  the  doors  were  shut ;  even  the  house-door  with  its  bars  and 

Vmij  hinrlfil  naila  all  distinct  in  the  sun.     She  tapped  once  or  twice 

lUiout  being  heard.     She  turned  away  at  last  disappointed,  thinking 

Bans  must  be  out  in  the  fields  ;  and  then  as  she  turned  she  glanced  in 

Awo^h  the  window  and  saw  the  two.     Catherine  could  think  of  them 

|-  lipliitf  with  a  certain  gentle  loving  sympathy  :  but  to  come  knocking 

iatAa  door  wanting  help,  and  not  be  heard ;  to  stand  by  imnoticed,  and 
fnAem  engrossed,  utterly  oblivious  of  her  existence— oh,  it  was  hard, 
Ik  was  cruel,  friendship  was  an  illusion  ! 

«  Can  anything  be  the  matter  7  "  Dick  said,  starting  up.  ''  That  was 
itde  Miaa  George.**  And  he  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  He  was 
id^  in  time  to  see  the  little  figure  disappearing  under  the  archway. 

Beine  wiped  her  tears  out  of  her  eyes — I  don*t  know  that  she  was 
As  less  sad  for  that, — she  came  to  the  doorway  and  stood  beside  him. 
*Pa)r  child  1 "  she  said  ;  *'  was  she  looking  in  ?  ** 

^  She  looked  very  strange,**  said  Bichard.     "  It  may  have  been  my 

kmy **     And  then  catching  Beine*s  steady  gaze  he  turned  red  in  his 

tea.     "Don*t  look  like  that,  dear,**  said   he,  trying  to   laugh,  "or  I 
tlMJl  think  it  was  a  ghost  I  saw.** 

A  ghost  indeed !  the  ghost  of  a  dead  love.  Only  yesterday  some  one 
naa  saying,  with  a  sigh, — <'  There  are  other  deaths  sadder  than  death 
itaelf :  friendships  die  and  people  live  on,  and  love  dies,  too,  and  that  is 
&  laddest  of  all.**  The  saddest  of  all !  and  sometimes  people  come  and 
kok  in  through  windows  and  see  it 

Petitp^re  came  in  a  minute  ailer,  and  found  Beine  and  Bichard  still 
aluidiDg  in  the  doorway.  "  What  have  you  been  doing  to  the  little 
demoiselle  Anglaise  ?  '*  said  he.  "  She  passed  dose  by  the  bam  just  now 
without  speaking  to  me,  and  I  think  she  was  crying.** 

Catherine  meanwhile  was  going  quickly  away  from  the  place,  leaving 
tiiem,  "together  in  their  happiness,**  so  she  kept  telling  herself.  She 
Wried  ak^ag  the  dusty  road ;  she  did  not  go  back  to  the  house,  but  she 
Ml  a  footway  leading  to  the  cliff,  and  she  came  to  the  edge  at  last  and 
^^<M  over.     The  small  sandy  conTolyuloses  were  creeping  at  her  feet, 
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the  wind  shook  the  dry  faint-coloured  scentless  flowers.  The  wavelets 
were  rolling  in,  and  the  light  struck  and  made  fire  upon  each  flaahing 
crest  She  clambered  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  by  a  narrow  little  patlt- 
way  which  the  fishermen  had  made  there,  and  she  came  down  upon  the 
beach  at  last,  and  went  stumbling  over  the  shingle  and  sea-weed  and 
hei^  of  sea-drift. 

Catherine  had  gone  stumbling  along  under  the  shadow  of  the  cliff.  She 
did  not  care  or  think  where  she  was  going.  She  had  come  upon  the  smooth, 
rippled  sands  :  the  sea  was  swelling  inland  in  a  great  rushing  curve.  She 
had  passed  the  village ;  she  heard  the  sounds  of  life  overhead  as  she  went 
by ;  she  had  come  to  the  terrace  at  the  end  of  Fontaine*s  garden.  A  little 
river  of  sea-water  was  running  in  a  cleft  in  the  sand.  Catherine  had  to 
jump  to  cross  it.  Ever  afterwards  she  remembered  the  weary  effort  it 
was  to  her  to  spring.  But  she  crossed  the  little  iford,  and  came  safely  to 
the  other  side ;  and  it  was  at  this  instant  that  -somebody,  pushing  np^ 
came  and  clasped  her  knees  with  many  expressions  of  delight.  It  was  Toto^ 
who  in  his  little  childish  squeak  gladly  exclaimed  :  '^  I  saw  you  firom  the 
cabane.  Papa  sent  me,  and  I  ran.'*  The  child  was  clinging  to  her  still 
when  Fontaine  himself  made  his  appearance,  slippered,  and  newspaper  is 
hand,  hastening  to  welcome  her. 

«<  Were  you  coming  to  find  us,  ch^re  demoiselle  ?  "  said  he.  ''  Codm^ 
you  are  at  home,  you  know." 

Was  she  indeed  at  home  ?  Catherine  felt  as  if  she  had  been  crazj 
for  a  few  minutes  with  doubt,  mistrust,  indecision.  She  hated  hei8d( 
and  felt  herself  imworthy  of  Fontaine's  kindness,  and  yet  she  was  inff- 
pressibly  touched  an*d  cheered  by  it.  Sh£l  said  to  herself  that  she  had  fcmi 
a  friend  in  her  sore  necessity — that  she  should  never,  never  forget  his  kio^ 
ness,  and  indeed  she  kept  her  vow.     This  was  the  last  of  her  indecisiooi. 

A  little  later  Fontaine  walked  back  to  the  chateau  with  her.    As  ibxj 
were  going  along  she  asked  him  if  he  knew  that  they  had  meant  to  flen*!  | 
her  away  when  they  left  for  Paris  ? 

"  Ch^re  demoiselle,"  said  he,  "  how  should  I  know  it  ?  It  may  or  mtj 
not  be  true.     I  care  not,  since  you  remain." 

"  I  felt  as  if  nobody  wanted  me,"  Catherine  said,  as  they  went  in  it 
the  gates  together. 

Butler  was  alone  on  the  terrace,  smoking  a  cigar,  when  they  came 
back.  When  he  saw  them  he  got  up  and  came  to  meet  them.  He  looked 
a  little  curious,  a  little  languid,  and  slightly  sentimental. 

"  Why  did  you  go  away  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  rushed  out  to  call  yon,  Mi» 
George,  but  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us." 

"  I — I  did  not  want  to  stop  just  then,"  she  said,  hastily.  He  hd 
recognized  her  then  !  She  turned  to  Fontaine*  in  a  confused  sort  of  wa/? 
and  called  him  to  her. 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name  for  the  ^^ 
time.  "  Have  you  ?  .  .  .  Will  you  ?  ...  "  The  words  died  away.  Bat 
after  that  first  moment  ehe  was  quite  outwardly  calm  again.    Butler 
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liad  recognized  her.  She  made  a  great  effort.  She  spoke  quietly  and 
mdifferentlj,  while  to  herself  she  said  passionately,  that  at  least  he  could 
not  read  her  heart.  She  had  taken  her  resolution,  she  would  abide  by  it. 
Beine,  in  her  place,  would  have  done  differently.  Catherine  was  doing 
wrong,  perhaps,  but  with  no  evil  intent — she  was  false'  with  a  single  heart. 
She  thought  there  was  no  other  solution  to  her  small  perplexities  than 
this  desperate  one  she  had  taken.  If  she  had  been  older  she  would  have 
been  wiser.  Wait.  That  is  the  answer  to  most  sorrows,  to  most  troubled 
consciences.  But  how  can  one  believe  in  this  when  one  has  not  waited 
lir  anything  ?  Some  one  says,  very  wisely  and  touchingly  :  *^  To  the  old, 
nrrow  is  sorrow ;  tio  the  young,  sorrow  is  despair."  What  other  inter- 
pretation may  there  not  be  hidden  beneath  the  dark  veil  to  those  who  can 
Nefrom  a£ur? 


CHAPTER  Xra 

Mendelssohn's  Wedding-Mabch. 

CiTiERiNE  Butler  was  to  have  been  married  on  the  10th,  but  old 
Mr.  Beamish  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  everything  had  to  be  put  off 
^definitely.  Dick  offered  himself  to  remain  at  Tracy  until  afler  Catherine 
George's  wedding. 

This  wedding  was  fixed  for  a  very  early  date.  Madame  de  Tracy 
•as  anxious  to  have  it  over  before  she  left  for  Paris.  Lady  Fare- 
brother,  who  was  written  to,  sent  back  her  consent  in  a  strange  jumble 
if  religion  and  worldliness.  Mrs.  Buckington,  to  everybody's  surprise, 
came  out  with  a  fifty-pound  note  for  Catherine's  trousseau.  The  modest 
little  outfit  did  not  take  long  to  make  ready.  Fontaine  undertook  the 
oUier  necessary  arrangements  at  Caen,  for  from  the  difference  of  religion 
there  were  some  slight  complications  beyond  those  which  usually  attend 
weddings.  The  day  came  very  quickly,  almost  unexpectedly  and  suddenly 
at  last,  like  most  eventful  days. 

The  Protestant  church  is  a  great,  grey,  vault-like  place,  with  many 
columns  and  sad-coloured  walls.  Catherine,  who  had  slept  at  Caen  the 
^ight  before  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  De  Vemons,  came  driving  up  to 
the  door  with  Madame  de  Tracy  just  as  the  party  arrived  from  Petitport 
^7  the  early  train.  They  all  passed  in  together,  but  Catherine  felt  a  chill 
*«  she  came  into  the  sombre  place.  It  was  so  big,  so  full  of  echoes; 
*ODi«  one  brushed  against  a  chair  as  the  little  procession  passed  up  the 
^litre  aisle,  the  dismal  scraping  sound  reverberated  from  column  to 
^lumn.  The  clergyman  was  a  kind-looking,  white-haired  old  man,  who 
'**d  the  service  in  a  plaintive,  mumbling  voice.  He  was  only  passing 
through  the  place,  he  knew  none  of  the  people,  but  he  was  interested  in 
^c  little  sweet-eyed  bride,  and  long  afterwards  he  remembered  her  when 
^^  met  her  again.  Fontaine  was  uncomfortable,  and  very  glad  when  this 
P^t  of  the  ceremony  was  over.   There  was  no  knowing  where  these  myste- 
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rious  rites  to  which  he  was  exposed,  defenceless  and  without  redrm, 
might  not  lead  him.  He  was  not  anxious  for  Catherine.  She  was  inuied 
to  it,  and  she  was  so  docile  and  gentle,  too,  that  nothing  would  be  counted 
very  heavily  against  her  ;  but  for  a  good  Catholic  like  himself,  who  knew 
better,  who  had  been  carefidly  instructed,  there  was  no  saying  what  dangen 
he  might  not  be  incurring. 

The  service  was  soon  over,  but  Madame  de  Tracy  had  made  some 
'mistake  in  her  orders,  and  when  the  wedding-party  came  out  into  tbe 
peristyle  of  the  church,  the  carriages  had  both  disappeared.  It  was  but 
a  short  way  to  the  church  where  they  were  going.  Most  of  them  had 
intended  to  walk,  and  there  was  now  no  other  alternative.  ^'Yeneii 
madame,''  said  Jean  de  Tracy,  offering  Catherine  his  arm,  while  Fontaine 
followed  with  Madame  de  Tracy  ;  then  came  Marthe,  with  some  children; 
and  last  of  all,  Dick,  and  a  strange  lady,  who  had  also  arrived  from  Petit- 
port  by  the  early  ti-ain.  It  was  not  Madame  M^rard.  She,  natund^ 
enough,  refused  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony ;  Madame  Ernestine,  too^ 
found  it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  be  up  at  such  an  impossible  hour. 
The  strange  lady  was  handsomely  dressed  in  a  grey  silk  gown  and  a  pale- 
coloured  Cashmere  shawl.  She  kept  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  never 
lifting  her  eyes  off  her  book  during  the  service.  Madame  de  Tracy  codd 
not  imagine  who  she  was  at  first,  but  Catherine's  eyes  brightened  when 
she  saw  her. 

The  strange  lady  looked  a  little  ashamed  and  shy  and  fierce  at  once.  She 
had  fancied  people  stared  at  her  as  she  came  along ;  and  no  wonder,  fori 
more  beautiful  and  noble-looking  young  creature  than  Heine  Chrdtienit 
that  time  never  existed.  Under  her  bonnet  her  eyes  looked  bigger  fld 
brighter,  and  her  rippled  hair  was  no  longer  hidden  under  the  starch  d 
her  cap ;  she  came  up  with  a  certain  grace  and  stately  swing  which  die 
had  caught  from  her  mother.  Secretly,  she  felt  uncomfortable  in  her 
long-trained  gown  ;  but  she  came  bravely  along,  as  if  she  had  been  used 
to  her  di'aperies  all  her  life.  Dick  was  amused  and  interested  to  see  hii 
peasant  maiden  so  transformed. 

"  Heine,  I  never  should  have  dared  to  fall  in  love  with  you  if  I  had 
first  known  you  like  this,"  said  he,  watching  his  opportunity,  and  taking 
his  place  beside  her. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,"  said  Heine. 

"  What  a  dismal  afiair  this  has  been.  I  know  my  aunt  has  cooked  tbe 
whole  thing  up,"  Dick  went  on.  "  They  are  not  in  the  least  suited  to 
each  other." 

Heine  sighed.  "  Ill-assorted  marriages  never  answer,"  she  said,  in  the 
quick  harsh  tones  she  sometimes  used. 

"  But  well-assorted  marriages,  mademoiselle,"  said  Dick,  gaily  ^^ 
kindly,  and   then   he  stopped    short.      A  sad  glance  had   crossed  his; 
Catherine  looked  back  with  her  pale  face,  and  the  young  man,  who  olwaj' 
said  out  what  was  in  his  mind,  began  pitying  her  to  his  companion. 
Heine,  never  very  talkative,  became  quite  silent  by  degrees. 
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Some  bellfl  were  ringing  from  some  of  the  steeples,  and  to  Catherine 
lej  seemed  playing  one  of  the  bars  of  Mendelssohn's  wedding-march  oyer 
id  over  again.  They  were  passing  by  some  of  those  old  wooden  houses 
hich  still  exist  in  the  quaint  old  city,  piled  with  carvings  and  balconies 
\d  flowers,  chiefly  balsams,  flaming  against  the  blackened  walls ;  heads 
ere  peeping  through  the  windows,  casements  were  gleaming.  It  was 
ke  the  realization  of  a  fiincy  Catherine  once  had  long  ago,  when  she  was 
itening  to  Beamish  in  the  studio. 

*^  How  loudly  those  bells  are  ringing,  they  will  break  tiieir  necks,"  said 
m  de  Tracy,  by  way  of  something  to  say,  for  conversation  was  a  little 
fficolt,  under  the  circumstances,  and  silence  was  difficult  too. 

All  round  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  there  is  a  flower-garden.  The 
roreh  stands  at  the  end  of  the  quai,  and  at  the  meeting  of  many  streets. 
he  market  people  were  in  groups  all  about  when  the  wedding-party 
rired.  There  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  stir  in  the  place.  It  is  always 
J  and  alive,  to-day  it  was  more  than  usually  crowded  with  white  caps, 
id  flowers,  and  blouses,  and  baskets  of  vegetables.  Jean  de  Tracy,  who 
laused  to  the  place,  led  the  way  across  to  a  side  door,  which  he  opened 
id  held  back  for  Catherine  to  pass  in,  but  she  waited  imtil  the  others 
■»  up.  Fontaine  and  Madame  de  Tracy  first  entered,  the  others 
OBwing  after,  and  then  there  was  a  sudden  stop,  and  no  one  advanced 
J  hither.  If  the  Protestant  temple  seemed  melancholy,  this  was 
rrible  to  them  as  they  came  in  out  of  the  cheerful  clatter  and  sunshine, 
to  a  gloom  and  darkness  which  startled  them  all.  The  high  altar  was 
ing  completely  in  black ;  the  lights  burnt  dimly  :  by  degrees,  when  they 
old  distinguish  more  clearly,  they  saw  that  figures  in  mourning  were 
Sling  up  the  long  aisle,  while  voices  at  the  altar  were  chaunting  a 
quiem  for  the  dead.  Catherine  gave  a  little  cry,  and  seized  hold  of 
me  one  who  was  standing  near  her. 

"  Ah  !  how  terrible  I "  cried  Madame  de  Tracy,  involuntarily. 

^*  There  must  be  some  mistake,''  said  Dick.  ^  Have  we  come  to  the 
Tong  church  ?  " 

"It  often  happens  so  in  our  churches,"  Reine  said,  quietly  taking 
^herine's  hand.     ''  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mistake.'^ 

Fontaine  and  Jean  de  Tracy  went  hastily  forward  to  speak  to  an 
fficial  who  was  advancing  up  a  side  aisle.  As  Reine  said,  there  was  no 
ustake,  they  were  expected  ;  a  little  side-altar  had  been  made  ready 
^  them,  where  I'Abb^  Verdier's  well-known  face  somewhat  reassured 
^f^,  but  not  entirely.  We  all  know  that  the  marriage  service  goes 
^  though  there  are  mourners  in  the  world.  Why  not  face  the  truth  ? 
^  yet  it  was  sad  and  very  depressing.  The  ceremony  was  hurried 
'^'ongh,  but  Catherine  was  sobbing  long  before  it  came  to  an  end. 
^srthe  was  the  person  who  was  least  moved.  It  put  her  in  mind  of  her 
^  profession,  now  soon  approaching,  when  neither  marriage  nor  burial- 
^ce,  but  something  between  the  two,  would  be  read  over  her.  Reine 
^  tiying  to  cheer  and  reassure  the  children.     Toto  said  he  wanted  to 
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go,  he  was  frightened  and  began  to  whimper,  and  at  last  Beine  took  bim 
out  into  the  porch. 

Butler,  who  always  seemed  to  know  where  she  was,  followed  her  a 
minute  afler,  and  stood  with  her  imder  the  noble  old  porch  with  its 
ornamentations  and  gurgoyles  carved  against  the  blue  of  the  sky ;  stony 
saints  and  flowers,  fantastic  patterns,  wreaths,  birds  flying,  arch  built 
upon  arch,  delightful  bounty  and  intricate  loveliness,  toned  and  tinted  bf 
the  years  which  had  passed  since  these  noble  gates  were  put  up  to  tbe 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  towers  overhead  were  piled.  Dick  thought 
he  should  be  well  content  to  stand  there  with  Beine  like  the  abbots  and 
saints  all  about,  and  see  the  centuries  go  by,  and  the  great  tides  of  the 
generations  of  people. 

Beine  was  busy  meanwhile,  answering  Toto's  impatient  little  questiooi; 
her  shawl  was  half  slipping  off,  as  she  leant  against  a  niche  in  the  wall: 
with  one  hand  (it  was  a  trick  she  had)  she  was  shadiqg  her  eyes  from  the 
sun,  with  the  other  she  was  holding  Toto^s  little  stout  fist 

*^  I  am  trying  to  give  you  a  name,"  said  Dick  at  last,  smiling.  '^  I  do 
not  know  what  noble  lady  was  martyred  in  Cashmere,  for  whom  yoa 
might  stand,  in  yotir  niche,  just  as  you  are." 

As  he  spoke,  some  more  of  the  mourners  passed  in.  It  was  the  iunenl 
of  a  high  dignitary  in  the  place,  and  numbers  of  people  were  attending  it 
*^  What  a  sad  wedding  for  poor  Catherine,"  Beine  said,  looking  after  theoL 
"  Poor  little  thing  1  It  must  be  almost  over  now,"  Dick  answered. 
'^  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  one  if  it  were,  only  to  get  rid  of  all  thi^" 
said  Beine,  tugging  at  her  great  Indian  shawl ;  '^  and  to  go  back  H 
Petitport  quietly  in  my  own  everyday  clothes." 

"  I  think  after  all  I  like  you  best  in  yotir  c<ip  and  apron,"  said  Botk^ 
looking  at  her  critically. 

'^  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  1 "  Beine  cried,  suddenly  flashing  up ;  "  I  la 
not  used  or  fit  for  anything  else  but  what  I  am  accustomed  to.  I  often  fed 
if  I  ever  put  off  my  poor  peasant  dress  it  may  turn  out  an  evil  day  for* 
and  for  me.   You  might  change  and  be  ashamed  of  me  perhaps,  and  . 

"  Hush,  Beine,"  said  Butler :  "  it  isn't  worthy  of  you  to  have  so  little 
trust  in  me.  Why  wouldn't  you  believe  me  the  other  day,  as  now,  when 
I  tell  you  .  .  .  ?  " 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  what  makes  me  mistrust  you  ?  "  the  girl  answered, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  dilate,  and  then  she  suddenly  broke  off  and  went 
on  angrily  :  "  Ah,  I  am  no  angel  from  heaven ;  I  have  told  you  that  often 
enough.  We  in  our  class  are  not  like  you  others.  We  don't  pretend  to  take 
things  as  they  come,  and  to  care,  as  you  do,  for  nothing,  nor  do  we  women 
trick  our  husbands,  and  speak  prettily  to  them  as  if  they  were  children 
to  be  coaxed  and  humoured.  I  have  good  blood  in  my  veins,  but  I  am  a 
woman  of  the  people  for  all  that,  and  I  love  frankness  above  all  things, 
and  there  are  things  belonging  to  this  dress,  belonging  to  rich  people  I 
hate,  and  I  always  shall  hate ;  never  will  I  condescend  to  deceive  yoa,  ^ 
pretend  to  be  what  I  am  not — I  cannot  dissemble ;  do  you  see  f "  »*^ 
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cried  ;  "  and  if  there  is  anything  ia  my  mind,  it  cornea  out  iu  time — 
Imtrcd,  or  jealousy,  or  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Tou  are  pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not  when  you  make  yourself 
oui  worse  than  yon  are,"  Dick  said  gravely,  chipping  off  a  little  piece  of 
tlie  cathedral  wiih  hi»  penknife.  The  httle  bit  of  Eoft  stone  fell  to  the 
ground  Uke  dust — Reine  looked  up,  heaitnted,  aod  suddenly  calmed  down. 
"Forgive  me,"  she  eaid  at  last,  with  a  thrilling  low  voice,  "I  was  wrong 
U  doubt  you  ;  "  and  she  tore  off  her  glove  and  put  her  lioneEt  hand  in  his. 
Itiitler  was  touched,  and  stooped  and  kissed  it ;  but  he  wished,  and  in  his 
vjni  hated  himself  for  wishing,  that  she  had  not  pulled  off  her  glove. 

And  BO  the  martyr  came  out  of  her  niche,  and  it  was  time  to  go, 
iiiir  before  the  wedding-party  left  the  church  some  ono  whispered  to 
M.  Fontaine  to  come  out  by  the  aide-door,  for  the  funeral  oarriagea  were 
Jrawn  up  at  the  great  firont  entrance. 

Fontaine  took  his  wife  away  to  Rouen  for  a  fortnight's  distraction 
ifter  the  ceremony.  While  the  two  were  going  off  in  a  nervous  tke-a-tkt 
in  the  cotipe  of  a  railway  carriage,  the  others  were  returning  to  Tracy,  silent 
ud  depressed  for  the  most  part,  like  people  after  an  unsuccessful  e.Tpedition. 
"  1  nm  going  to  smoke  a  cigar,"  said  Dick,  looking  in  at  the  door  of 
Oitcvriage  where  Madame  de  Tracy  and  Itlarthe  and  the  children  were 
inulled.  De  Tracy  hearing  this,  started  up  from  his  seat  and  said  he 
nnld  come  too,  and  Dick  walked  along  the  second-class  carriages  until 
Ixbtd  made  his  selection. 

Id  one  comer  of  a  crowded  department  sat  a  peasant-girl  with  two 
ireat  baskets  at  her  knees,  De  Tracy  got  in  without  even  observing 
^(r,  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  and  let  down  the  window 
"li  puffed  his  smoke  out  into  the  open  air.  Dick  did  not  light  hin  cigar 
■iter  all,  but  sat  turning  one  thing  and  another  in  his  head.  Once  looking 
ap  he  caught  the  glance  of  Heine's  two  kind  eyes  fixed  upon  liim,  and 
lie  could  not  help  saying,  "  What  has  become  of  the  grand  lady  Made- 
■DcoKtle  Chretien."  Keine  pointed  to  her  baskets  and  looked  down  trying 
io  be  grave.  Butler  did  not  speak  to  her  any  more;  the  compartment  was 
'QU  of  blouses  ;  he  had  only  wanted  to  see  her  safe  to  her  journey's  end. 

Dominique  was  at  the  station  with  the  cart  he  had  brought  for  Reine, 
■nd  the  Tracy  carriage  was  waiting  too.  Madame  de  Tracy,  nodding 
gr«etinga  right  and  lefl,  got  in,  followed  by  Mnrthe  and  the  children  and 
little  Toto,  who  was  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  at  the  chilteau  before  ha 
*«it  to  his  grandmother.  Madame  de  Tracy  knew  everybody  by  name 
Btul  graciously  inquired  afler  numbers  of  Christian  names. 

"Jean,  there  is  that  excellent  Casimir,"  pointing  to  a  repulsive- 
'<»lting  man  with  one  eye.  "  Bring  him  here  to  me.  How  do  you  do  ? 
*>ow  ia  your  poor  wife?  Ah,  I  forgot,  you  are  not  married.  How  are 
yoii  yourself  7  Not  coming,  Jean  ?  Then  drive  on,  Jourdain.  Baptisle, 
pil  Monsieur  Toto  on  my  great  fur  cloak  ;  yes,  my  child,  you  must, 
•^eed;  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  you  were  to  catch  cold  now  your 
P*pa  is  away.     Never  mind  being  a   little   too  warm."     And  so   the 
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carriage  load  drove  off  in  alight  oonfiiaioa,  poor  Toto  dioking,  and  tijii^ 
in  vain  to  get  his  moath  out  of  the  fur. 

Meanwhile  Dick  went  and  helped  Beine  into  her  cart  with  as  mnch 
courtesy  as  if  she  was  a  ducheaa  getting  into  a  magnifioent  chariot.  Sb 
blushed,  nodded  good-night,  and  drove  off  immediatelj ;  and  then  Butlc 
came  back  and  joined  his  cousin,  who  was  standing  by,  looking  nte 
surprised. 

"  Come  along,  my  Don  Quixote,"  said  Jean,  taming  off  the  litdi 
platform  and  striking  out  towards  the  fields.  It  was  a  quiet  twilight  wib^ 
They  both  wept  on  in  silence  for  a  time.  There  was  a  sound  of 
hoppers  quizzing  at  iheir  feet  from  every  grass  tuft  and  distant  coppi 
and  hedgerow.  One  or  two  villagers  passed  them,  tramping  home  to 
cottages. 

<<  I  hope  my  mother  is  satisfied,"  said  Jean  de  Tracy  at  last,  " 
easy  in  her  mind.    I  must  confess,  Dick,  that  I  myself  had  some 
givings.     That  poor  little  thing !     I  could  see  very  well  that  it  was 
Fontaine  she  was  thinking  of  all  the  time.   H6 1    It  is  not  the  first  w 
I  have  been  at." 

Dick  could  not  answer ;  he  felt  horribly  guilty  and  unoomfoiti^ 
''  Heaven  knows,"  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  ''  I  am  unconscious  of  ent 
having  said  a  word  or  done  anything  to  make  that  poor  child  fimcy  I  caat 
for  her  !  "  .  .  .  He  was  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  that  pale  to 
looking  in  thrpugh  the  window,  and  yet  it  might  have  been  a  niaf 
chance  afler  alL  His  course  was.  plain  enough  now  ;  to  Heine  he  bad 
spoken  words  of  love,  to  her  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  fff 
sincere  affection,  and  yet  his  head  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  regrets  vrf, 
remorses.  Heine's  sudden  outbreak  had  left  a  discomfort  in  his  bM' 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  shake  off, — a  discomfort  which  concerned  BeiM 
herself  as  well  as  poor  little  Catherine.  He  b^an  to  hate  concealmeilt; 
to  tell  himself  that  the  sooner  he  had  done  with  mysteries  the  better 
Should  he  tell  them  all  now,  directly ;  should  he  speak  to  his  cousin  han 
walking  beside  him,  and  tell  him  of  his  plans,  or  wait  a  little  longer  nstii 
he  had  spoken  to  his  uncle  Charles  first  before  declaring  himself  to  tbe 
others  ?  On  the  whole  he  decided  this  last  plan  would  be  best.  Bat  k 
vowed  to  himself  that  Reine  at  least  should  have  no  cause  to  rqiroacii 
him.  '*  At  all  events  she  is  rich  ;  they  ought  to  approve  of  that,"  tHoogh^ 
Dick,  bitterly.  <<  I  shall  have  a  terrible  time  of  it,  but  that  cannot  be 
helped."  He  would  work  hard  and  make  himself  independent,  and  brave 
the  coming  storm.  It  was  true  that  she  had  enough  for  them  both,  erea 
now ;  but  to  accept  her  money  was  an  impossibility,  and  she  had  ackoov 
ledged  it  herself  when  she  had  once  told  him  how  rich  she  was. 

Now  that  Reine  knew  him  better,  that  a  certain  education  in  the  way 
of  the  world  had  come  to  her,  she  b^an  to  understand  better  than  idie  bad 
done  before  their  relative  positions.  It  was  no  longer  the  poor  as<i 
struggling  artist  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  rich  fermiere  who  had  been  ao 
courted  and  much  made  of  by  the  small  dignitaries  and  needy proprk'tmrti 
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je  pJaoe.  Bbe  nndentood  better  the  differences  between  them ;  she 
Q  to  see  tiie  golf  which  she  must  cross  if  she  did  not  wish  to  shock 
and  repulse  him  unconsciously  at  almost  erery  step.  He  could  not 
i  to  her  as  she  had  imagined  once :  she  must  go  to  him.  Her  heart 
1  her  sometimes.  That  sham ,  idle,  frittering,  fidgety,  trammelled,  uneasy 
lad  no  attractions  for  her.  Heine  imagined  herself  playing  the  piano 
Dodding  her  head  in  time,  and  occasionally  fanning  herself  with  a 
;ed  pocket-handkerchief,  and  burst  out  laughing  at  the  idea.  Her 
ms  of  socie^  were  rather  vague,  and  Dick  hardly  knew  how  to 
lin  to  her  the  things  he  was  so  used  to. 

'I  hope  you  will  never  fan  yourself  with  your  pocket-handkerchief," 
lid,  when  Reine  described  her  visions  for  the  future.  He  owned  to 
elf  sometimes  that  she  was  right  in  what  she  said.  He  liked  her  best 
1  he  thought  of  her  as  herself,  at  home  in  her  farm,  with  her  servants 
her  animals  round  her.  There  she  was,  simple  and  gentle  and 
ghtful  in  all  her  ministrations,  occupied  always,  unselfish,  and  only 
[ill  for  others.  Afler  that*  last  outbreak  she  met  him  with  a  sweet 
ility  and  womanliness  which  charmed  him  and  touched  him  utterly, 
night  he  said  good-by  to  her  she  came  out  with  him  under  the  great 
i^and  stood  looking  at  him  with  her  noble  tender  face. 
"Fate  has  done  its  best  to  separate  us,  has  it  not?"  said  Heine, 
ing  ;  "  putting  us  like  this,  on  different  sides  of  the  sea.  But  you 
come  back,  is  it  not  so  ?  "  slie  said,  *^  and  I  have  no  fear  any  more. 
lU  wait  for  you  here." 

Phe  sunset  was  illuminating  the  old  farm  and  the  crumbling  bams, 
Petitp^rc^s  blue  smock  and  white  locks,  as  he  sat  on  his  bench 
king  his  evening  pipe ;  some  cows  were  crossing  the  road  firom  one 
to  another,  with  tinkling  bells  sounding  fiur  into  the  distance  ;  the 
t  dog  came  up  and  rubbed  his  head  at  his  mistresses  knee.  '^  He 
know  you  again,"  Heine  said,  holding  out  both  her  hands,  "  when 
come  back  to  me,"  and  so  they  parted. 

The  next  day  the  whole  family  of  Tracys  started  together  for  Paris, 
ame  mere  in  a  huge  bonnet,  which  almost  completely  concealed  her 
,  was  assisted  from  her  apartment  by  her  grandson  to  a  close  carriage, 
was  anxious  to  consult  some  Paris  doctors  on  the  state  of  her  health. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Madame  Fontaine  at  Home  in  the  Chalet. 

EN  Catherine  with  her  husband  returned  from  their  trip  a  fortnight 
r  and  looked  out  through  the  diligence  windows  at  the  chateau,  the 
ds  were  drawn,  the  shutters  shut,  the  garden  chairs  were  turned  up 
:heir  seats,  the  great  iron  gates  were  closed  fast.  Catherine  never  had 
ized  so  completely  that  she  was  not  coming  back  there  any  more,  but 
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to  the  little  cb&let  with  the  balconies  and  weathercockg  which  Madame  de 
Tracy  had  shown  her.  It  was  like  the  stoiy  of  Bip  Van  Wmkle :  she  had 
been  away  among  the  elves  and  gnomes  a  hundred  years.  Everybod j  ^ras 
gone  that  she  was  used  to  :  Dick  was  gone,  the  others  dispersed  here  and 
there ;  most  of  the  strangers  lodging  in  the  village  had  left ;  even  Catherioe 
George  had  vanished ;  Monsieur  and  Madame  M^rard  had  retired  to  their 
campagne.  It  was  a  mouldy  little  villa  on  the  high-road  to  Bajeax, 
but  Fontaine  assured  her  from  experience  that  they  would  doubtless  retun 
before  long.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  wortihy  maire  regretted 
that  his  tete-a-tete  should  be  so  soon  interrupted,  but  he  blamed  himsdf 
severely  for  the  inconsiderate  feeling.  ^  After  all  that  I  owe  to  these 
excellent  parents,'*  he  explained,  '*  the  magnificent  dot  which  their 
daughter  brought  me,  I  feel  that  they  must  always  look  upon  the 
chalet  as  their  home  whenever  they  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  You,  us 
tres-chere  amie,  are  gifted  with  a  happy  and  equable  temper :  I  know 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  bestow  upon  them  those  filial  attentions  whkk 
are  so  graceful  when  accorded  by  youth  to  old  age.  Believe  me,  I  sbal 
not  be  ungrateful." 

Catherine  smiled  at  the  solemn  little  address :  she  was  glad  that  then 
was  anything  she  could  do  for  her  husband.      For  already  his  kindneflif 
his  happiness,  his  entire  contentment,  had  made  her  ashamed.    '*  Ah,  it 
was  cruel  to  have  taken  so  much,  to  have  so  little  to  give  in  return,**  she  ' 
had  thought  once  or  twice.     At  least  she  would  do  her  duty  by  hioi ; 
she  told  herself,  and  it  was  with  a  very  humble,  and  yet  hopeful,  heart  Ail 
she  passed  the  threshold  of  her  new  home.     Toto  was  there  to  welooM 
them,  and  to  trample  upon  all  the  folds  of  Catherine's  muslin  dress  ^ 
his  happy  little  feet,  and  Justine,  the  excellent  cook,  came  out  to  stare  il  ^ 
the  new  inmate  of  the  ch&let. 

"  Soyez  la  bien-venue"  said  Fontaine,  embracing  his  wife  affectionstelf ; 
•and  they  all  three  sat  down  very  happily,  to  dine  by  the  hght  of 
the  lamp.     The  entertainment  began  with  a  melon. 

'^  Grandmamma  is  coming  on  Saturday  week,*'  said  Toto.  ''Mr. 
P^lottier  will  call  for  them  on  his  way  back  from  Caen.*' 

"  Ah,  so  much  the  better,"  said  Justine,  who  was  carrying  awaj  the 
empty  dishes.     Justine  did  not  approve  of  second  marriages. 

Madame  Fontaine  soon  found  that  she  would  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  domestic  arrangements  in  the  chalet  She  was  much  too 
greatly  in  awe  of  Justine,  the  excellent  cook,  who  had  fiied  FoDtaine's 
cutlets  for  fifteen  years,  to  venture  to  interfere  in  the  kitchen.  Fontaine 
himself  had  been  accustomed,  during  his  long  bachelor  life  and  after  his 
first  wife's  death,  to  interest  himself  in  the  cares  of  the  menage.  He 
superintended  the  purchase  of  fish,  the  marketing,  the  proper  concocting 
of  the  pot-au-feu.  He  broke  sugar,  and  made  himself  generally  useful  in 
the  house.  He  might  be  discovered  sometimes  of  a  fine  momiog  hnsHj 
employed  in  the  courtyard,  sawing  up  pieces  of  wood  for  the  stove.  He 
cut  pegs  with  his  penknife  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in  the  field ;  he  had 
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CTsn  nfasted  on  ocoasioa  to  get  tbem  in   before  a  shower  came  down. 

He  knocked    uails,  gardened,  raended  windows,  signed   papers  fur  the 

Tillagers,  contracts  of  marriage,  agreements,  disagreemenis.     The  people 

of  Pelilport  were  constantly  coming  to  their  maire  for  redress  and  advice. 

Fontaine  used  to  do  his  best  to  dissnadc  them  from  going  to  law,  but 

the  neighbours  were  lenaciona  of  their  rights,  and  enjoyed  nothing  bo 

Biueh  as  a  good  lawauit.     Kven  old  Nanon  Lefebvre  onee  insisted  on 

il«?ndiiig  her  wretched    earnings  in   Bummoaing   her    cousin    Leroi   at 

';.iipiiT,  who  had  unjustly  grasped  a  sum  of  two  pounds,  she  decliire'J, 

i<  hich  uhe  was  entitled.     She  loBt  her  trial,  and  received  back  a  fen 

lings  from  Fontaine's  own  pocket,  with  a  lecture  which  she  took  in 

:ery  ill  part.     She  never  would  believe  he  had  not  made  some  secret 

prolit  by  the  transaction. 

The  very  first  morning  after  her  arrival,  Catherine,  who  was  outside 

■'-in  the  terrace,  heard  the  stormy  voices  of  some  of  Monsieur  le  Malre'a 

:/s  coming  shrill  and  excited  from  the  kitchen,  where  Fontaine  oflco 

:  iiiiiistered  justice.     From  the  little  embankment  Catherine  could  see 

^a  and  the  village  street  descending,  and  the  lavaloirc,  where  the 

i-ft  women  in  their  black  stockings  and  white  coiSs  and  cotton  night' 

I-  rere  coQgregnted  scrubbing  and  flapping  and  chattering  together. 

'  l)Ufy  sounds  came  ia  gusts  to  Catherine  in  her  garden,  the  fresh  eea- 

'■■?-!»  reached  her  scented  by  rose-trees.     On  fine  days  she  could  make 

:  m  the  fur  distance  the  faint  shimtner  of  the  rocks  of  the  Calvados  out 

'  •  ;i,  witere  ihe  Spanish  galleon  struck.     It  struck  and  went  down,  and 

■  -n  board  perished,  tlie  lugend  runs,  and  the  terrible  rocks  were  called 

lis  name   for  a  warning.     But   now-a-days  all   the  country  round  is 

risiened  Calvados,  and  the  name  is  so  common  that  it  has  lost  its  terror. 

Koniaine  sometimes  administered  justice  in  the  kitchen,  sometimes  in 

.'(le  dark  draughty  ofEoe,  where  he  kept  odd  pieces  of  string,  some  ink, 

■ii'   sealing-wax,   and  Bome    carpenter's    tools.     The    ch&let  was   more 

^iiresque  than  comfortable  as  a  habitation.    The  winds  came  thundering 

i-'iinst  the  thin  walls  and  through  the  chinks  and  crevices  ;  the  weather- 

''■vki  would  go  twirling  madly  round  and  round, with  s  sound  like  distant 

'Jruaw.     In  the  spring-tides,  Justine  had  said,  the  water  would  come  up 

'»ti  the  embankment  and  spread  over  the  marguerite  beds  and  the  rose- 

tfws,  and  the  rnin  falling  from  the  cliff  would  make  pools  in  front  of  the 

•iining-room  door.     The  drawing-room  wns  upstairs.     It  was  a  room  of 

■'■Mth  the  ahuttera  were  always  closed,  the  covers  tied  .down  tightly  over 

furniture,  the  tablecloths  and  rugs  rolled  up,  and  the  piano  locked. 

room  was  never  used.     When  Monsieur  M(irard  was  there  tliey  were 

-''■  tlie  habit  of  sitting  in  his  bedroom  of  an  evening,  Fontaine  told  his 

*ile.    "  C'est  plus  snog,  comme  vous  dites,"  he  said. '  Catherine  demurred 

*'  tills  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  open  the  drawing-room,  and  make  use 

''fit  and  of  the  piano.     Fontaine  agreed, — to  what  would  he  not  have 

^wed  that  she  wished? — but  it  was  evidently  a  pang  to  him,  and  he 

•Wined  afraid  of  what  Madame  M^rard  might  say. 

Toi.  xnr,— wa  53.  'iG. 
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The  second  day  eeemed  a  little  longer  to  Catherine  than  the  fint  at 
the  chalet,  and  the  third  a  little  longer  than  the  seoond.    Not  to  Fontaine, 
who  settled  down   to   his  accustomed  occupationG^  came,  went,  alwajg 
taking  care  that  Catherine  should  not  be  left  for  any  time  alone.    Now 
and  then,  as  days  went  on,  she  wished  that  she  could  be  by  herself  a  little 
more ;  she  was  used  to  solitude,  and  this  oonstant  society  and  attention 
was  a  little  fatiguing.     All  that  was  expected  from  her  ¥ra8,  '^  Tes,  mon 
ami,*'  "  Non,  mon  ami."     At  the  end  of  a  month  it  became  just  a  little 
wearisome ;  for,  counting  the  fortnight  at  Bouen,  Catherine  had  now  been 
married  a  month.     Petitport  had  begun  to  put  on  its  nightcap  ;  scaroelj 
any  one  remained,  shutters  were  put  up,  and  there  was  silence  in  ihn 
street.     She  walked  up  to  the  £irm,  but  Heine  had  been  away  at  Caen  for 
some  time,  Dominique  told  her.     One  day  was  like  another.     Nobody 
came.     Fontaine  talked  on,  and  Catherine  almost  looked  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  Toto's  grandparents  to  break  the  monotony. 

"  Ce  qui  oolite  le  plus  pour  plaire,  c'est  de  cacher  que  Ton  ft^enmue." 
Catherine  had  read  this  somewhere  in  a  book  of  Flinch  maxims,  and  the 
words  used  to  jangle  in  her  ears  long  afterwards,  as  Words  do.  Sometime 
she  used  to  think  of  them  involuntarily  in  those  early  days  in  the  b^gin^ 
ning  of  her  married  life,  when  she  would  be  mtting  by  her  own  fireads 
alone  with  Fontaine.  Monsieur  le  Maire  was  generally  bolt  upright  ci 
a  stiff-backed  chair  by  the  table,  delightedly  contemplating  the  realizaticB 
of  his  dreams  ;.  while  Madame  Fontaine,  on  a  low  little  seat  by  the  in, 
with  her  work  filing  upon  her  lap,  was  wondering,  perhaps,  whether  tloi 
could  be  her  own  self  and  the  end  of  all  her  vague  ideals.  The  little  §M 
ring  upon  her  finger  seemed  to  assure  her  it  was  so  indeed.  This  waskf' 
home  at  last.  There  sot  her  husband,  attentive,  devoted,  irreproachabK 
discursive — how  discursive  I  Conversation  was  Fcmtaine's  forte,  his  weak- 
ness, his  passion,  his  necessity.  The  most  utterly  uninteresting  and 
unlikely  subjects  would  suggest  words  to  this  fertile  brain ;  his  talk  wM 
a  wonder  of  ingenuity  and  unintermittingness.  Now  for  the  first  tine 
for  many  years  he  had  secured  a  patient  and  a  silent  listener,  W 
the  torrent  which  had  long  been  partially  pent  up  had  found  a  vent. 
Poor  Fontaine  was  happy  and  in  high  spirits ;  and  under  the  cireniB- 
stances  could  any  repetition,  retrospection,  interrogation,  asseventkOi 
be  sufficient?  Must  not  every  possible  form  of  speech  be  employed 
to  tell  Catherine  how  sensible  he  was  to  the  happiness  which  bad 
befallen  him  ?  "  And  you  too  are  happy,"  he  used  to  say,  trium- 
phantly ;  and  if  his  wife  smiled  gratefully,  and  answered  '<  Tes,"  no  one, 
I  think,  could  blame  her. 

She  was  happy  after  a  fashion.  It  was  so  strange  to  be  wanted,  to  be 
loved  and  of  importance,  and  looked  for  and  welcomed.  She  fbond  this 
ns  difficult  to  believe  in  as  all  the  rest.  Fontaine  was  always  thinking  of 
what  would  give  her  pleasure.  Her  sisters  were  to  come  to  her  for  their 
holidays  always — whenever  she  liked,  he  said  ;  and  Catherine's  heart  beat 
with  delight  at  the  thought  of  welcoming  them  to  her  own  roofl  The  p^ 
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xxm  upstairs,  looking  down  the  street,  should  be  theirs,  she  thought; 
he  would  bujr  two  little  beds,  some  flower-pots  for  the  window.  Every 
lay  she  looked  in,  on  her  way  up  and  down,  planning  small  preparations 
or  them,  and  one  little  scheme  and  another  to  please  them.  How  happy 
hej  would  be  1  This  thought  was  almost  perfect  delight  to  her.  She 
)Ted  to  picture  them  there,  with  their  little  beloved  ugly  heads.  She 
wk  Toto  into  her  confidence,  and  one  day  he  came  rushing  in  with  a 
laster  statuette  6f  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  he  had  bought  in  the  street. 
Cest  pour  tes  petites  soeurs,"  said  he,  and  his  stepmother  caught  him  in 
er  anna  and  covered  his  round  face  with  kisses.  Fontaine  happened  to 
e  passing  by  the  door  at  the  moment.  His  double  ey^lasses  were  quite 
im,  for  his  eyes  had  filled  with  tears  of  happiness  as  he  witnessed  the 
ttk  scene. 

^  Je  me  trouve  toot  attendri ! "  said  he,  coming  in.  ''  Ah,  mon  amie, 
Du  have  made  two  people  very  happy  by  coming  here.  I  am  shedding 
wn  of  joy.     They  relieve  the  heart." 

It  was  a  pathetic  jumble.  When  Fontaine  was  unconscious  he  was 
beting  in  his  kindliness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and  then  the  next 
■Dent  he  would  by  an  afterthought  become  suddenly  absurd. 

h  the  first  excitement  of  his  return  Fontaine  had  forgotten  many  little 
ikiiii  precisions  and  pecuHarities  which  gradually  revived  as  time  went 
f*  On  the  morning  that  Monsietu:  and  Madame  M^rard  were  expected 
i  appeared  in  a  neat  baize  apron,  dusting  with  a  feather  brush,  arranging 
Ruture,  bustling  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  personally  superintending 
I  the  preparations  made  to  receive  them. 

''  Can't  I  do  something  ?  "  Catherine  timidly  asked. 

^  Va-t'en,  mon  enfant,"  said  Fontaine,  embracing  her.     '^  I  am  busy." 

Catherine  knew  it  was  silly,  but  she  could  not  bear  to  see  him  so 
eupied.  She  took  her  work,  went  and  sat  in  the  dining-room  window 
dting,  and  as  she  sat  there  she  thought  of  the  day  she  had  come  with 
adame  de  Tracy,  a  stranger,  to  the  gate  of  her  future  home. 

Toto  came  running  in  at  last  to  announce  the  arrival  of  his  grand- 
other  and  grandfather.  Fontaine  took  off  his  apron  and  rushed  into  the 
iiden,  and  Catherine  went  and  stood  at  the  door  to  welcome  them,  a 
tie  shy,  but  glad  on  the  whole  to  do  her  best  to  please  her  husband  and 
a  relations. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  M^rard  were  heavy  people.  They  had  to  be 
irefully  helped  down  from  the  little  high  carriage  in  which  they  had 
tived  by  Justine  and  Fontaine,  who  together  carried  in  their  moderate 
Dxes  and  packages.  Although  her  trunk  was  small,  Madame  M^rard  was 
tttly  and  brilliantly  dressed.  Monsieur  M^rard,  who  was  a  very,  very 
OQt  old  gentleman,  wore  slippers,  a  velvet  cap,  and  short  chequed 
^ooaers.  He  took  off  his  coat  immediately  on  arriving,  as  a  matter  of 
3Qiae,  and  sat  down,  breathless,  in  a  chair  near  the  window. 

^Venez,  mon  amie,"  said  Fontaine,  much  excited,  leading  Catherine 
F  bj  the  hand.    *'  Mon  p^re,  ma  m^re  '*  (the  maire  had  a  turn  for  oratory 
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and  situation),  "  I  bring  you  a  daughter/*  he  said ;  *'  accord  to  her  a 
portion  of  that  affection  you  have  for  many  years  bestowed  on  me." 

A  snuffy  kiss  from  Madame  M^rard  on  her  forehead,  Bomething 
between  a  sniff  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  was  the  portion  evidently 
reserved  for  Catherine.  Monsieur  Merard  signed  to  her  to  advance}  and 
also  embraced  her  slowly,  on  account  of  his  great  size.  After  that  they 
seemed  to  take  no  more  notice  of  her,  only  every  now  and  then  Catherine 
felt  the  old  lady^s  sharp  eyes  fixed  upon  her  like  the  prick  of  two  pins. 

'^  Eh  bien,  Justine,*'  said  Madame  Merard,  addressing  the  cuisiniere. 
"  Has  everything  been  going  on  well  ?  Tou  have  taken  good  care  of  Monsieur 
and  of  Toto  ?   What  are  you  going  to  give  us  for  our  break&st  to-daj  ? " 

''Monsieur  is  responsible  for  the  breakfast,**  said  Justine,  irascible 
now  that  she  was  siu'e  of  an  ally.  "  If  he  thinks  it  is  possible  for  a  cook 
to  attend  to  her  business  when  the  masters  are  perpetually  in  and  out  of 
the  kitchen  he  is  much  mistaken.*' 

"  You  are  right,  ma  fiUe,**  said  Madame  Merard,  soothingly.  ''  I  haTe 
told  him  so  a  hundred  times.  Eh  bien,  dites-moi  I  Where  have  jou 
been  taking  your  butter  since  I  left  ?  ** 

"  I  have  taken  it  from  Madame  Binaud,  as  madame  desired,**  aid 
Justine. 

'*  That  is  right,**  said  Madame  M^ard,  ''  and  yet  there  is  no  trusting 
any  one.  Imagine,  Charles !  that  I  have  been  paying  thirty-eight  sous  a 
poimd.  It  was  for  good  Isyngny  butter,  that  is  true,  but  thirty-cig^ 
sous  I  Ah,  it  is  abominable.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  butter  io 
England,  madame  ?  **  said  the  old  lady,  suddenly  turning  roimd  upoo 
Catherine,  and  evidently  expecting  a  direct  answer  to  a  plain  question. 

"  Half-a-cr I  don*t  know,'*  said  Catherine,  looking  to  Fontaine  to 

help  her.   Fontaine  turned  away  much  disappointed  :  he  wanted  his  wife  to 
shine,  and  he  guessed  the  painful  impression  her  ignorance  would  prodaoe. 

''  Ho,  ho,**  said  old  Merard,  in  a  droll  little  squeaking  voice, ''  Madame 
Merard  must  give  you  some  lessons,  my  young  lady.**  He  was  good- 
naturedly  trying  to  avert  disagreeables. 

"  Lessons,**  said  Madame  Merard,  hoarsely.  "  It  is  no  longer  the 
fashion  for  young  women  to  interest  themselves  in  the-  management  of 
their  domestic  expenses.  It  is  perhaps  because  they  contribute  nothing 
to  them." 

Catherine  felt  very  angry  at  this  unprovoked  attack.  She  made «» 
effort.  "  I  sliall  be  very  glad  to  learn  anything  you  will  teach  me,"  she 
said.  But  already  she  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether  she  ^ 
not  been  wrong  to  wish  for  the  tete-a-tete  to  be  interrupted.  ^ 
it  is  hard  to  seem  amused  when  one  is  wearied,  it  is  also  difficult  to 
conceal  one*s  pain  when  one  is  woimded.  They  all  sat  down  to  breakfitst* 
Monsieur  Merard  asked  for  a  pin,  and  carefully  fastened  his  napkin  across 
his  shirt-front.  Madame  Merard  freely  used  her  knife  to  cut  bread,  to  eat 
dainty  morsels  off  her  plate.  Everything  went  on  pretty  smoothly  until 
Toto,  who  had  been  perfectly  good  for  a  whole  fortnight,  incited  by  th« 
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Kflppearimce  of  hia  gnmdparenta.aQd  perhaps  excited  by  Mine  wine  tLe  old 
lady  hnd  adminifiCered,  became  as  one  possessed.  He  put  hts  hands  into 
the  (liabcB,  helped  himself  in  this  fashion  to  a  nice  little  Gole  he  liad  tnken 
s  &ncy  to,  beat  the  rappel  with  his  spoon  upon  the  tablecloth,  and  held  up 
liii  pbte  for  more,  bo  tliat  the  gravy  dropped  down  upon  Catherine's  drcM. 
She  put  lier  gentle  hands  upon  his  Bhoiilder,  and  whispered  gravely  to 
Iiim.  Tiiia  was  a  terrible  offence.  Madame  Mc'rard  took  snuff,  and  wiped 
haih  eyes  and  nose  in  her  handkerchief,  shaking  her  head. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  " Charles,  do  you  remember  how  patient  his  poor 
molior  used  to  be  with  him  ?     She  never  reproved  him — never." 

"  I  don't  think  poor  Leonie  herself  could  be  more  gentle  with  her  son 
lian  his  stepmother  is,"  Fontaine  answered,  with  great  courage,  holding 
cut  hia  hand  to  Caiherine  with  a  smile. 

But  this  scarcely  made  matters  better.  Catherine  had  found  no  favour 
in  Madame  Bl&rard's  Itttle  ferret  eyes.  She  looked  afraid  of  her  for  one 
thing,  and  there  is  nothing  more  provoking  to  people  with  difficult  tempera 
tod  good  hearts  than  to  see  others  afraid.  All  day  long  Catherine  did  her 
httt.  She  walked  out  a  little  way  with  the  old  couple  ;  she  even  took  a 
W  at  whial.  They  began  at  one,  and  played  till  five.  Then  Mongieut 
b  Cur^  came  in  to  see  his  old  friend  Madame  Mc-rard,  and  Catherine 
««ped  into  the  garden  to  breathe  a  little  air  upon  the  terrace,  and  to 
Itjmd  forget  the  humiliations  and  weariness  of  the  day.  So  this  was 
ihe  life  she  bad  deliberately  chosen,  these  were  to  be  the  companions 
"ilh  whom  she  was  to  journey  henceforth.  What  an  old  ni^nagtre  I 
■hat  economies  I  what  mustachios  1  what  fierce  bttle  eyes  I  what  a  living 
tariff  of  prices  !  A  cool,  delicious  evening  breeze  came  blowing  through 
uW  rose-trees,  consobng  her  somewhat,  and  a  minute  afterwards  Catherine 
nwher  husband  coming  towards  her.  Jle  looked  beaming,  as  if  he  had 
just  heard  good  news  ;  he  waved  his  hand  in  the  air,  and  sprang  lightly 
funrard  to  where  she  was  standing. 

"  All  the  morning  I  have  not  been  without  anxiety ;  I  was  afraid  thai 
■omelUing  was  wrong,"  he  confided  frankly  to  Catherine.  "  But  now  I 
="11  greatly  relieved.  My  mother  is  telling  Monsieur  le  Cur^  that  she  and 
Oiy  stepfather  fully  intend  to  pass  the  winter  with  us."  Catherine  tried 
■omy  something,  but  oottld  not  succeed — her  husband  noticed  nothing. 

Fontaine,  from  the  very  good-nature  and  affectionate  fidelity  of  his 
isposilion,  seemed  to  cling  very  much  to  hia  early  associates,  and  to  the 
prcidiiir  prejudices  which  he  had  learnt  from  them.  The  odd  ways  were 
tiQiliar  to  him,  the  talk  did  not  seem  etrangc.  It  was  of  people  and 
^l-iceE  he  had  known  all  his  life.  Their  habits  did  not  ofienri  any  very 
W  sense  of  taste.  The  translations  which  Englisli  minds  make  to  thpm- 
'flvea  of  foreign  wayaand  customs  are  necessarily  incorrect  and  prejudiced, 
'hingg  which  to  Catherine  seemed  childish,  partly  humorous,  partly 
*eiirisome,  were  to  Fontaine  only  the  simple  and  natural  arrangements  of 
*'try  day.  lie  could  sit  contentedly  talking  for  hours  in  his  cabane, 
^itb  the  little  flag  flying  from  the  roof.      He  could  play  away  the  bright 
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the  steep  little  ascent,  and  through  the  street,  arm  in  arm  wii 
Maire.  She  had  not  been  at  the  place  since  she  lefl  on 
marriage.  She  began  to  think  of  it  all ;  she  remembere* 
her  despair.  They  came  to  the  gates  at  last,  where  onlj 
ago  Dick  had  told  her  of  his  lore  for  Beine  ;  the  whole 
running  through  her  head  like  the  unwinding  of  a  skein.  V 
was  talking  to  the  bailiff  she  went  and  rang  at  the  bell,  and 
who  opened  the  door,  that  she  wanted  to  go  up  to  her  room. 

"  Mais  certainement,  madame  I  Yous  allez  bien.  Yous 
plus  personne."  Catherine  crossed  the  hall,  and  looked  int 
drawing-room, — ^how  different  it  looked — how  silent!  Tl 
music  had  drifled  elsewhere,  and  Catherine  Greorge,  she  no  1 
only  a  little  smoke  was  left  curling  from  the  charred  cmb 
of  the  past.  Thinking  thus,  she  went  up  to  her  own  6 
which  was  dismantled  and  looked  quite  empty,  and  i 
belonged  to  a  dead  person. 

Catherine's  heart  was  veiy  full ;  she  looked  round  ani 
sunset  was  streaming  in  through  the  curtainless  window ;    i 
&int  old  sound  of  the  sea  ;  she  went  to. the  little  secretaire 
opened  one  of  the  drawers  and  looked  in. 

That  last  night  when  she  had  been  packing  her  clothes,  i 
upon  one  little  relic  which  she  had  not  had  the  heart  to 
had  thrust  it  into  a  drawer  in  the  bureau  where  she  had  a 
some  dead  marguerites,  and  locked  it  in.  No  one  finding  : 
have  been  any  tiie  wiser.  It  was  only  a  dead  crumpled  broi 
Dick  had  picked  up  off  the  grass  one  day,  but  that  had  no 
from  witherincr  like  other  roses.     It  was  still  lyint;  in  the  dr^ 
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good,  and  patient,  and  contented,  she  might  see  Dick  again  some  day,  and 
be  his  friend  and  Reine's,  and  the  thorn  would  be  gone  out  of  the  dead 
rose.    Fontaine's  voice  calling  her  name  disturbed  her  resolutions. 

She  found  her  husband  waiting  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

'^  Shall  we  revisit  together  the  spot  where  we  first  read  in  each  other's 
hearts,'*  said  he,  sentimentally. 

"Not  this  evening,"  Sidd  Catherine,  gently.  "I  should  like  to  go 
down  to  the  sea  before  it  grows  quite  dark." 

Everybody  had  not  left  Petitport,  for  one  or  two  fcimilies  were  still 
sitting  in  their  little  wooden  boxes  along  the  edge  of  the  sands,  and  a 
hum  of  conversation  seemed  sounding  in  the  air  with  the  monotonous 
wash  of  the  sea.  The  ladies  wore  bright-coloured  hoods ;  the  waves  were 
grej,  firesh  and  buoyant,  rising  in  crisp  crests  against  a  faint  yellow  sky. 
A  great  line  of  soft  clouds  curled  and  tossed  by  high  currents  of  wind 
was  crossing  the  sea.  One  or  two  pale  brown  stars  were  coming  out  one 
bj  one,  pulsating  like  little  living  hearts  in  the  vast  universe.  Catherine 
went  down  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  threw  something  she  held 
m  her  hand  as  far  as  she  could  throw. 

"  What  is  that?  "  Fontaine  asked,  adjusting  his  eyeglass. 

**  Only  some  dead  flowers  I  found  in  a  drawer,"  said  Catherine. 

^^  My  dear  child,  why  give  yourself  such  needless  trouble  ?  "  asked 
die  practical  husband.  "  You  might  have  left  them  where  they  were  or  in 
the  courtyard,  if  you  did  not  wish  to  litter  the  room,  or     .     .     ." 

"It  was  a  little  piece  of  sentiment,"  said  Catherine,  humbly  trying 
to  make  a  confession.  '*  Some  one  gave  me  a  rose  once  in  England,  long 
ago,  and     ..." 

"  Some  one  who — who — who  loved  you,"  Fontaine  interrupted,  in  a 
sodden  fume,  stammering  and  turning  round  upon  her. 

"  Oh,  no,"  Catherine  answered :  "  you  are  the  only  person  who  has 
ever  loved  me." 

She  said  it  so  gently  and  sweetly,  that  Fontaine  was  touched  beyond 
measure.  And  yet,  though  she  spoke  gently,  his  sudden  anger  had 
terrified  her.  She  felt  guilty  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  tell  him 
more.  She  could  not  have  made  him  understand  her ;  why  disquiet  him 
with  stories  of  the  past,  and  destroy  his  happiness  and  her  own  too? 
Alas !  already  this  had  come  to  her. 
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(MENTONE  AND  SAN  REMO.) 

It  was  a  dull  afternoon  in  February  when  we  left  Nice,  and  drove  across 
the  mountains  to  Mentone.  Over  hill  and  sea  hung  a  thick  mist. 
Turbia*s  Roman  tower  stood  up  in  cheerless  solitude,  wreathed  round 
with  driving  vapour,  and  the  rocky  nest  of  £sa  seemed  suspended  in  t 
ehaos  between  sea  and  sky.  Sometimes  the  fog  broke  and  showed  m 
Villafranca,  lying  green  and  £at  in  the  deep  blue  below  :  sometimes  t 
distant  view  of  higher  peaks  swam  into  sight  from  the  shifting  cloud.  But 
the  whole  scene  was  desolate.  Was  it  for  this  that  we  had  left  our  Englidi 
home,  and  travelled  from  London  day  and  night  ?  At  length  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  cloud,  and  jingled  down  by  Roccabruna  and  the  oliTS 
groves,  till  one  by  one  Mentone^s  villas  came  in  sight,  and  at  last  we  fomui  ; 
ourselves  at  the  inn  door.  That  night,  and  all  next  day,  and  the  next 
night,  we  heard  the  hoarse  sea  beat  and  thuhder  on  the  beach.  The  rain 
and  wind  kept  driving  from  the  south,  but  we  consoled  ourselves  xnA 
thinking  that  the  orange-trees  and  every  kind  of  flower  were  drinking  io 
the  moisture  and  waiting  to  rejoice  in  sunlight  which  would  come. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning  when  we  woke  and  found  that  the  nil 
had  gone,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  sea,  and  a  clear  north  wind 
was  blowing  cloud  and  mist  away.     We  left  the  good  people  to  tbeir 
church,  and  out  upon  the  hills  we  went,  not  caring  much  what  path  we 
took  ;  for  everything  was  beautiful,  and  hill  and  vale  were  full  of  garden 
walks.      Through  lemon  groves, — pale,  golden,  tender  trees, — iand  olives, 
stretching  their  grey  boughs  against  the  lonely  cottage  tiles,  we  climbedi 
until  we  reached  the  pines  and  heath  above.    Then  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
Theocritus  for  the  first  time.     We  found  a  well,  broad,  deep,  and  clear, 
with  green  herbs  growing  at  the  bottom,  a  runlet  flowing  from  it  down 
the  rocky  steps,  maidenhair,  black  adiantum,  and  blue  violets  hanging 
from  the  brink  and  mirrored  in  the  water.     This  was  just  the  well  in  # 
Hi/las.     Theocritus  has  been  badly  treated.     They  call  him  a  court  poet, 
dead  to  Nature,  artificial  in  tis  pictures.     Yet  I  recognized  this  fountain 
by  his  verse,  just  as  if  he  had  showed  me  the  very  spot.     Violets  grow 
everywhere,  of  every  shade,  from  black  to  lilac.     Their  stalks  are  lonj, 
and  the  flowers  "  nod  "  upon  them,  so  that  I  see  how  the  Greeks  could 
make  them  into  chaplets — how  Lycidas  wore  his  crown  of  white  violets 
lying  by  the  fireside,  elbow-deep  in  withered  asphodel,  watching  the 
chestnuts  in  the  fire,  and  soflly  drinking  deep  healths  to  Ageanax  far  of 
upon  the  waves.    It  is  impossible  to  go  wrong  in  these  valleys.    They  are 
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i  to  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  ata,  in  terraces 

y  built  up  with  wails,  earthed  and  manured,  and  irrigated  by 

r  tanks  and  aqueducts.     Above  this  level,  where  the  virgin  aoii 

>  not  been  yet  reclaimed,  or  where  the  winds  of  winter  bring  down 

ezing  currents  from  the  mountains  through  a  gap  or  gully  of  tiie  lower 

Is,  n  tangled  growth  of  heuths  and  arbutus,  and  pines,  and  rosemaries, 

ind  myrtles,  continue  the  vegetation,  till  it  finally  ends  in  bare  grey  rocks 

I  and  peaks  some  thousand  feet  in  height.     Far  above  oil  signs  of  culti- 

j-id  peaks,  you  ali!!  may  see  villagea  and  ruined  caatlos, 

^faiitt  centuries  ago,  for  a  protection   from  the  Moorish  pirates.      To  tlieae 

minin  fastnesses  the  people  of  ihe  coast  retreated  when  they  descried 

la  of  their  foes  on  the  horizon.      In   llentone,  at  the  present  day, 

re  old  mr-n  who  in  their  youths  were  taken  captive  by  the  Moors, 

iny  Arabic  words  have  found  their  way  into  the  patois  of  tlie 

a  people. 

UK  is  something  strangely  fascinating  in  the  sight  of  these  ruins  on 
■  burning  rocks,  with  their  black  sentinel  cypresses,  immensely  tall  and 
Long  years  and  rain  and  sunlight  iiave  made  these  castellated 
i  with  their  native  stone.  It  is  hard  to  trace  in  their  fouu- 
I  where  Nature's  workmanship  endn,  and  where  man's  begins. 
It  strangB'  sighlfi  these  mountain  villagers  must  see  !  The  vast  blue 
J  unfurrowed  deep,  the  fairy  range  of  Corsica  hung  midwoy 
1  the  sea  and  sky  at  dawn  or  sunset,  the  stars  so  close  above  their 
I,  the  deep  dew-tprinkied  valleys,  the  green  pines !  On  penetrating 
e  of  these  hill  fortresses,  you  find  that  it  is  a  whole  village,  with 
;b  and  castle  and  piazza,  some  few  feet  square,  huddled  together 
>  narrow  platform.  Wo  found  one  day  three  magnates  of  Gorbio 
ODg  a  morning  stroll  backwards  and  forwards,  up  and  down  their 
\J  square.  Vehemently  gesticulating,  loudly  chattering,  they  talked  as 
it  seen  each  other  for  ten  years,  and  were  but  just  unloading 
ir  full  budgets  of  accumulated  news.  Yet  these  three  men  probably 
iiti  Uved,  eaten,  drunk,  and  talked  together  from  the  cradle  to  that  hour  : 
nirue  it  is  that  use  and  custom  quicken  all  our  powers,  especially  of 
^nipping  and  scandal-mongering.  St.  Agnese  is  the  highest  and  most 
toiitble  of  all  these  villages.  The  cold  and  heat  upon  its  absolutely  barren 
'"ck  mut^t  be  alike  intolerable.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  Etruscan 
;'  ii-ns  of  Central  Italy ;  but  there  is  something,  of  course,  grander  in  the 
iiiiense  historical  antiquity  of  a  Nam!,  a  Fiesole,  a  Chiusi,  or  an  Orvieto. 
'  .1  life  and  rusticity  strike  a  different  note  from  that  of  those  Apennine- 
'<Hed  scats  of  dead  civilization,  in  which  nations,  arts,  and  religions  have 
:ie  by  and  left  but  few  traces, — some  wrecks  of  giant  walls,  some  exca- 
'  ■■■:d  tombe,  some  shrines,  where  monks  still  sing  and  pray  above  the 
!  I'll  of  the  founders  of  once  world- shaking,  now  almost  forgotten,  orders. 
-  "re  St  Mentone  there  is  none  of  this  ;  the  idyllic  is  the  true  note,  and 
'ii-'ocriiue  is  still  alive. 
We  do  not  oAen  scale  these  altitudes,  but  keep  along  the  terraced 


garces&,  xzsshjt  ^2c£  iescs:  c*>CLztks.  uie  pue  tmu  oan^i 
aiai  svinzisz  sboven  cf  sceoted  dev  xxptm  us  as  we  pai 
hovcrer.  ihan  iemoc  or  cncze  trees  mre  the  oliTes.  Scm 
immenseiT  cid.  mcsbenaz.  i:  is  aud.  fire  eentmiesy  ao  tha 
ahnost  bare  re&ed  beE^eath  ilielr  ciiade  on  his  waj  to  J 
Tetencsar«caTerao3Svitiiaze:  gDarkd,^Jityandt«iatedl 
c^  anDS  tiiat  break  into  a  hondred  branchra,  etciy  bran 
feathered  wiih  innixcserable  ^sarks  aad  cfAdets  of  white, 
Ittht.  Theae  are  the  ieares,  and  thestcaaaare  giej  wit] 
^j  and  aea — two  bines,  cne  mil  of  sunlight  and  the  ad 
these  fooctains  cf  perennial  brighnwws  like  gcoBt  in  lap 
distance  the  same  ciires  look  hoazj  and  aoA — a  veil  of 
Inminous  haze.  Bat  nnrierneath  their  brancheiy  in  1 
periwinkles  wizxi  among  the  anowj  drift  of  ^llimn  The 
its  arrowy  nagianoe  throngh  the  air,  while  ixt  and  wide  tl 
bam  like  fire,  with  interchange  of  bine  and  lilac  bods 
orchises,  and  pink  gia.'iiolna,  Wandering  there,  and  i 
flowers,  stars  white  and  pink  and  odoroos,  we  dream  ol 
grare  Garden  of  the  Agooj,  and  the  trees  aeem^ahrajs  whii 
thinga.  How  people  can  blaqtheoie  *g«»— #^  the  olires,  and 
tions  of  the  willow,  or  compLun  that  thej  are  ahabbj  shmba 
This  shoce  woald  stand  §or  Shellej's  ''Ishuid  of  £pi 
the  golden  age  whidi  Empedodes  describes,  when  the  mi 
diipped  A|dirodite  with  incense  and  die  images  of  bei 
honej,  and  no  Mood  was  spih  upon  her  altars — ^when  **  the 
with  perennial  leaTea  and  froit,  and  ample  crops  ador» 
throo^  all  the  year."     This  eren  now  is  litanll^  tni 
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Nothing  is  ohanged  —  except  ourselves.  I  expect  to  find  a  statue  of 
^riapos  or  pastoral  Pan,  hung  with  wreaths  of  flowers — the  meal  cake, 
umej,  and  spilt  wine  upon  his  altar,  and  young  bojs  and  maidens  dancing 
mmd.  Sureljy  in  some  far-off  glade,  by  the  side  of  lemon  grove  or  garden, 
mr  the  village,  there  must  be  still  some  such  a  pagan  remnant  of  glad 
Isture-worship.  Surely  I  shall  chance  upon  some  Th3rrsis  piping  in  the 
KDe-tree  shade,  or  Daphne  flying  from  the  arms  of  Phcebus.  So  I  dream 
mtil  I  come  upon  the  Calvary  set  on  a  solitary  hillock,  with  its  prayer 
Icps  lending  a  prospect  wide  across  the  olives  and  the  orange-trees,  and 
htb  broad  valleys  to  immeasurable  skies  and  purple  seas.  There  is  the 
■on  cross,  the  wounded  heart,  the  spear,  the  reed,  the  nails,  the  crown  of 
lioms,  the  cup  of  sacrificial  blood,  the  title,  with  its  superscription  royal 
ind  divine.  The  other  day  we  crossed  a  brook  and  entered  a  lemon  field, 
idi  with  blossoms  and  carpeted  with  red  anemones.  Everything  basked 
m  fanlight  and  glittered  with  exceeding  brilliancy  of  hue.  A  tiny  white 
Aipel  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  enclosure.  Two  iron-grated  windows  let  me 
fm  inside  :  it  was  a  bare  place,  containing  nothing  but  a  wooden  praying- 
lak,  black  and  worm>eaten,  an  altar  with  its  candles  and  no  flowers, 
iilabove  the  altar  a  square  picture  brown  with  age.  On  the  floor  were 
JHhied  several  pence,  and  in  a  vase  above  the  holy-water  vessel  stood 

t  withered  hyacinths.  As  my  sight  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
Id  see  from  the  darkness  of  the  picture  a  pale  Christ  nailed  to  the 
■Hi  with  agonizing  upward  eyes  and  ashy  aureole  above  the  bleeding 
|hetii8.  Thus  I  stepped  suddenly  away  from  the  outward  pomp  and 
of  Nature  to  the  inward  astpirations,  agonies,  and  martyrdoms  of 
I — ^from  Greek  legends  of  the  past  to  the  real  Christian  present — and  I 
ibered  that  an  illimitable  prospect  has  been  opened  to  the  world, 
in  spite  of  ourselves  we  must  turn  our  eyes  heavenward,  inward, 
lb  ^  infinite  unseen  beyond  us  and  within  our  souls.  Nothing 
te  take  us  back  to  Priapus  or  Pan.  Nothing  can  again  identify  ub. 
pith  the  simple  natural  earth.  "  Une  immense  esperance  a  traverse  la  terre^' 
Hd  these  chapels,  with  their  deep  significances,  lurk  in  the  fair  landscape 
ke  the  cares  of  real  life  among  our  dreams  of  art,  or  like  a  fear  of  death 
^  the  hereafter  in  the  midst  of  opera  music.  It  is  a  strange  contrast. 
Ek  worsliip  of  men  in  those  old  times  was  symbolized  by  dances  in  the 
««iiDg,  banquets,  libations,  and  mirth-making.  "  Euphrosyne "  was 
like  tiie  goddess  of  the  righteous  mind  and  of  the  merry  heart.  Old, 
Hlhered  women  telling  their  rosaries  at  dusk ;  belated  shepherds  crossing 
hmtelves  beneath  the  stars  when  they  pass  the  chapel ;  maidens  weighed 
Icnrn  with  Margaret's  anguish  of  unhappy  love;  youths  vowing  their 
Ht  to  contemplation  in  secluded  cloisters, — these  are  the  human  forms 
ftiiich  gather  round  such  chapels  ;  and  the  motto  of  the  worshippers 
acmsists  in  this,  ^*  Do  often  violence  to  thy  desire."  In  the  Tyrol  we 
hwe  seen  whole  villages  praying  together  at  daybreak  before  their  day's 
^iwk,  smging  their  Miserere  and  their  Gloria  and  their  Dies  Ira)  to  the 
^onnd  of  crashing  organs  and  jangling  bells ;  aj  pealing  in  the  midst  of 
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Nature^s  gorgeousness  to  the  spirit  which  is  above  Nature,  which  dwelli 
in  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  loves  the  yearnings  and  contentioiu  of 
our  soul  more  than  its  summer  gladness  and  peace.  Even  the  oliyes  here 
tell  more  to  us  of  Olivet  and  the  Garden  than  of  the  oil-press  and  tbe 
wrestling-ground.  The  lilies  carry  us  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
teach  humility,  instead  of  summoning  up  some  legend  of  a  god*s  lore  for 
a  mortal.  The  hillside  tanks  and  running  streams  and  water-broob 
swollen  by  sudden  rain,  speak  of  Palestine.  We  call  the  white  flowea 
stars  of  Bethlehem.  The  large  sceptre^reed ;  the  fig-tree,  lingering  ii 
barrenness  when  other  trees  are  full  of  fruit;  the  locust-beans  of  lb 
Caruba — for  one  suggestion  of  Greek  idylls  there  is  yet  another  ofk 
deeperj  dearer  power. 

But  who  can  resist  the  influence  of  Greek  ideas  at  the  Cap  St.  Mardat 
Down  to  the  verge  of  the  sea  stretch  the  tall,  twisted  stems  of  Levant  piao, 
and  on  the  cavemed  limestone  breaks  the  deep  blue  water.  Dazzling  a 
marble  are  these  rocks,  pointed  and  honeycombed  with  constant  daahiog 
of  the  restless  sea,  tufled  with  corallines  and  grey  and  purple  sea-weedi 
in  the  little  pools,  but  hard  and  dry  and  .rough  above  tide  level  Nor 
does  the  sea  always  lap  them  quietly  :  for  the  last  few  days  it  has  come 
tumbling  in,  roaring  and  raging  on  the  beach  with  huge  waves  ciystalliae 
in  their  transparency,  and  maned  vnth.  fleecy  spray.  Such  were  the  roda 
and  such  the  swell  of  breakers  when  Ulysses  grasped  the  shore  after  his 
long  swim.  Samphire,  very  salt  and  fragrant,  grows  in  the  rocky  honej- 
comb ;  then  lentisk  and  beach-loving  myrtle,  both  exceeding  green  and 
bushy ;  then  rosemary  and  euphorbia  above  the  reach  of  spray.  Fishff- 
men,  with  their  long  reeds,  sit  lazily  perched  upon  black  rocks  above  blue 
waves,  sunning  themselves  as  much  as  seeking  sport  One  distant  tip  of 
snow,  seen  far  away  behind  the  hills,  reminds  us  of  an  alien,  imremem- 
bered  winter.  While  dreaming  there,  this  fancy  came  into  my  head  :— 
Polyphemus  was  born  yonder  in  the  Gorbio  Valley.  There  he  fed  liii 
sheep  and  goats,  and  on  the  hills  found  scanty  pasture  for  his  kine.  Ht 
and  his  mother  lived  in  the  white  house  by  the  cypress  near  the  stretti 
where  tulips  grow.  Young  Galatea,  nursed  in  the  caverns  of  these  roek% 
white  as  the  foam,  and  shy  as  the  sea  fishes,  came  one  morning  npt^ 
valley  to  "  pick  mountain-hyacinths,"  and  little  Polyphemus  led  the^- 
He  knew  where  violets  and  sweet  narcissus  grew,  as  well  as  Galatea 
where  pink  coralline  and  spreading  sea-flowers  with  their  waving  anas. 
But  Galatea,  having  filled  her  lap  with  blue-bells,  quite  forgot  the  leaping 
kids,  and  piping  cyclops,  and  cool  summer  caves,  and  yellow  honey,  and 
black  ivy,  and  sweet  vine,  and  water  cold  as  Alpine  snow.  Down  the 
swift  streamlet  she  danced  laughingly,  and  made  herself  once  more  bitter 
with  the  sea.  But  Polyphemus  remained, — hungry,  sad^  gazing  on  the 
barren  sea,  and  piping  to  the  mockery  of  its  waves. 

Filled  with  these  Greek  fancies  it  is  strange  to  come  upon  a  little  sand- 
stone dell  furrowed  by  trickling  streams  and  overgrown  with  Englisii 
primroses ;  or  to  enter  the  village  of  Roccabrona,  with  its  mediaeval  castle 
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tnd  llie  motto  on  ila  wails,  Tempora  labuntur  tadlieque  eentscimus  annu. 
i,  true  motto  for  the  town  where  the  butcher  comes  but  once  a  week, 
md  where  men  and  bojs,  and  dogs,  and  palms,  :iDd  lemon-trees  grow  up 
isd  flourish  and  decny  ia  the  same  hollow  of  the  sunny  hill-  Into  the 
bard  conglomerate  of  the  hill  the  town  ia  built;  house  walls  and  precipices 
morticed  into  one  another,  dovetailed  by  the  ait  of  years  gone  by,  and 
iTtied  by  age.  The  same  plants  grow  from  both  alike — spurge,  cistua, 
\h\  and   henbane,  constant  to  the   desolation  of  abandoned  dwellings. 

.1  the  elastic  you  lock  down  on  rools,  brown  tiles  and  chimney-pots, 

'  tj'.'  above  the  other  like  a  big  card-castle.     Each  house  has  its  foot  on 

.  j.'hbour's  neck,  and  its  shoulder  set  against  the  native  stone.     The 

tipfts  meander  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down,  overarched  and  balconied, 

;mt  very  clean.    They  swarm  with  children,  healthy,  happy  little  monkeys, 

who  grow  fat  on  salt-fish  and  yellow  polenta,  with  oil  and  sun  ad  libitum, 

■^'  night  from  Koccabrima  you  may  see  the  flaring  gas-lamps  of  the 

'ng-house  at  Monaco,  that  Armida'a  garden  of  the  nineteenth  centu^. 

UjeBuaniest  and  most  sheltered  spot  of  all  the  coast.     Long  ago  Lucaa 

:  cf  Monaco,  "jVon  Corus  in  iltum  jus  halel  out  Zephi/rus  ;"  winter 
Ectet  comes  to  nip  its  tangled  cactuses,  and  aloes,  and  geraniums.  The 
umoons  with  the  scent  of  lemon  groves;  tall  palm  trees  wave  their 
giweful  branches  by  the  shore ;  music  of  the  softest  and  the  loudest  swells 
Jm  the  palace ;  cool  corridors  and  sunny  Beats  stand  ready  for  the  noon- 
tide heat  or  evening  calm ;  without  are  olive  gardens,  green  and  fresh  and 
mi  of  flowem.  But  the  witch  herself  holds  her  high  court  and  never- 
nding  festival  of  sin,  in  the  painted  banquet  halls  and  among  the  green 
tMes. 

I  Let  UH  leave  this  scene  and  turn  with  the  country-folk  of  Roccabruim 
•"  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Menlone.     High  above  the  sea  it  stands,  and 

1  JlB  open  doors  you  look  across  the  mountains  with    their  olive-treea. 

■ii:   the  church  is  a  seething  mass  of  country-folk  and  townspeople, 

-ily  women,  and  these  almost  all  old,  but  picturesque  beyond  descrip- 
aon;  kerchjela  of  every  colour,  wrinkles  of  every  shape  ond  depth,  skins 
(I  CTCry  lone  of  brown  and  yellow,  voices  of  every  gruffness,  shrillness, 
ifcw^h,  and  weakness.  Wherever  an  empty  corner  can  be  found,  it  is 
■son  filled  by  tottering  babies  and  mischievous  children.  The  country 
■omen  come  with  their  large  dangling  earrings  or  thin  gold,  wearing  pink 
loltps  or  lemon  buds  in  their  black  hair.  A  low  buzz  of  gossipping  and 
:  .'iial   recognition   keeps  the  air  alivs.     The  whole  service  seems  a 

nl.iy — a  general  enjoyment  of  gala  dresses  and  friendly  greetings,  very 
rent  from  the  silence,  immobihty,  and  noli  me  tanifere  aspect  of  an 
--j'lisli  congregation.  Over  all  drones,  rattles,  snores,  and  shrieks  the 
otgan;  wailing,  querulous,  nsthmatic,  incomplete,  its  everlasting  nasal 
dttont — always  beginning,  never  ending,  through  a  range  of  two  or  three 
"fiKi  ground  into  one  monotony.  The  voices  of  the  congregation  rise 
^d  sink  above  it.  These  southern  people,  like  the  Arabs,  the  Apuliane, 
"ai  the  Spttoiards,  seem  to  find  tbeir  music  in  a  hurdy-gurdy  swell  of 
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sound.  The  other  day  we  met  a  little  girl,  walking  and  spinning,  and 
singing  all  the  while,  whose  song  was  just  another  veraion  of  this  chaunt 
It  has  a  discontented  plaintive  wail,  as  if  it  came  firom  some  vast  age,  and 
were  a  cousin  of  the  primseval  winds. 

At  first  sight,  by  the  side  of  Mentone,  San  Heme  is  sadly  proeaic.  Tk 
valleys  seems  to  sprawl,  and  the  mdyersal  olives  are  monotonouBly  gi^ 
upon  their  thick  clay  soil.  Tet  the  wealth  of  flowers  in  the  £it  eaxtk 
is  wonderfuL  One  might  fancy  oneself  in  a  weedy  £irm  flower-bel 
invaded  by  stray  oats  and  beans  and  cabbages  and  garlic  firom  tk 
kitchen-garden.  The  country  does  not  suggest  a  single  Greek  ides,  ft 
has  no  form  or  outline — no  barren  peaks,  no  spare  and  difficult  t 
The  beauty  is  rich  but  tame — ^valleys  green  with  oats  and  com,  bloflBoi 
cherry-trees,  and  sweet-bean  fields,  figs  coming  into  leaf,  and  arroijf 
bay-trees  by  the  side  of  sparkling  streams:  here  and  there  a  bnte 
aqueduct  or  rainbow  bridge  hung  with  maidenhair  and  briar  ut 
clematis  and  sarsaparilla. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  San  Siro  on  Grood  Friday  they  hai^  fht 
columns  and  the  windows  with  black,  they  cover  the  pictures  and  ddHi 
the  altar ;  above  the  high  altar  they  raise  a  crucifiz,  and  below  they  plM 
a  catafalque  containing  the  efiigy  of  the  dead  Christ  To  thia  sad  sjmbil 
they  address  their  prayers  and  incense,  chant  their  ''  litanies  and  lurnei^' 
and  clash  the  rattles  which  conmiemorate  their  rage  against  the  tnitoB 
Judas.  So  far  have  we  already  passed  away  firom  the  Greek  fediog  rf 
Mentone.  As  I  listened  to  the  hideous  din,  I  could  not  but  remembs 
the  Theocritean  burial  of  Adonis.  Two  funeral  beds  prepared:  IM 
feasts  recurring  in  the  springtime  of  the  year.  What  a  difference  besalk. 
this  superficial  similarity  1  koX^c  vi^vg  cHa  KaBtiSutr—oUritua  CBffrd  MiOL 
But  the  fast  of  Good  Friday  is  followed  by  the  festival  of  Easter.  IM 
ailer  all  is  the  chief  diflerence. 

Afler  leaving  the  cathedral  we  saw  a  pretty  picture  in  a  dull  A 
street  of  San  Bemo — three  children  leaning  fix>m  a  window,  blowifll 
bubbles.  The  bubbles  floated  down  the  street,  of  every  colour,  round  ted 
trembling,  like  the  dreams  of  life  which  children  dream.  The  townil 
certainly  most  picturesque.  It  resembles  a  huge  glacier  of  houses  pomrf^^ 
over  a  wedge  of  rock,  running  down  the  sides  and  along  the  ridge,  wi 


spreading  itself  into  a  tm  between  two  torrents  on  the  shore  h^* 
House  over  house,  with  balcony  and  staircase,  convent  turret  and  chank 
tower,  palm-trees  and  olives,  roof  gardens  and  clinging  creepers— A« 
white  cataract  of  buildings  streams  downward  from  the  lazar-house^  ao^ 
sanctuary,  and  sandstone  qimrries  on  the  hill.  It  is  a  mass  of  streets 
placed  close  above  each  other,  and  linked  together  with  arms  and  arebei 
of  solid  masonry,  as  a  protection  firom  the  earthquakes  which  are  fieqaeoft 
at  San  Eemo.  The  walls  are  tall,  and  form  a  labyrinth  of  gloomy  psaaga 
and  treacherous  blind  alleys,  where  the  Moors  of  old  might  meet  with  a 
ferocious  welcome.  Indeed,  San  Hemo  is  a  fortress  as  well  as  a  dwelling' 
place.     Over  its  gateways  may  still  be  traced  the  pipes  fixe  molten  kdj 
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■d  on  its  walls  the  ejeloops  for  arrows,  with  brackets  for  the  feet  of 
•rdiers.  Masses  of  building  have  been  shaken  down  bj  earthquakes. 
Ibe  ruins  of  what  once  were  houses  gape  with  blackened  chimneys  and 
larky  forlorn  cellars;  mazes  of  fungus  and  unhealthy  weeds  among  the 
itUl  secure  habitations.  Hardly  a  ray  of  light  penetrates  the  streets ;  one 
Imia  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  word  ^^uggia^^  from  their  cold  and 
||oom.  During  the  day  they  are  deserted  by  every  one  but  babies  and 
lileh-like  old  women,  some  gossipping,  some  sitting  vacant  at  the  house- 
loor,  Bome  spinning,  or  weaving,  or  minding  little  children — ugly  and 
ttcient  as  are  their  own  homes,  yet  clean  as  are  the  streets.  The  younger 
iopnlation  goes  afield ;  the  men  on  mules  laden  for  the  hills,  the  women 
mdeoed  like  mules  with  heavy  and  disgusting  loads.  It  is  not  a  hand- 
Bose  race,  but  tall,  well-grown,  and  strong.  But  to  the  streets  again, 
the  shops  in  the  upper  town  are  few,  chiefly  wine-booths  and  stalls  for 
he  sale  of  salt^  fish,  eggs,  and  bread,  or  cobblers^  and  tinkers*  ware.  Not- 
filbatanding  the  darkness  of  their  dwellings,  the  people  have  a  love  of 
lowers ;  azaleas  lean  from  their  windows,  and  vines,  carefully  protected 
ly  a  sheath  of  brickwork,  climb  the  six  stories,  to  blossom  out  into  a 
lagpla  upon  the  roof.  Look  at  that  mass  of  greenery  and  colours,  dimly 
iSSi  from  beneath,  with  a  yellow  cat  sunning  herself  upon  the  parapet  1 
IS^nach  such  a  garden  and  such  sunlight  who  would  not  mount  up  six 
4Bics  and  thread  a  labyrinth  of  passages  ?  I  should  prefer  a  room  upon 
ke  east  ude  of  the  town,  looking  southward  to  the  Molo  and  the  sea,  with 
tSDond  of  water  beneath,  and  a  palm  soaring  up  to  fan  my  window  with 
lii  feathery  leaves. 

The  shrines  are  little  spots  of  brightness  in  the  gloomy  streets. 
Ibdoona  with  a  sword ;  Christ  holding  his  pierced  and  bleeding  heart ; 
EEtemo  Padre  pointing  to  the  dead  Son  stretched  upon  his  knee  ;  some 
Mis  in  torment ;  St.  Hoch  reminding  us  of  old  plagues  by  the  spot  upon 
Ui  thigh ; — these  are  the  symbols  of  the  shrines.  Before  them  stand  rows 
if  pots  filled  with  gilhfiowers,  placed  there  by  pious  simple  praying  hands 
'^•bj  maidens  come  to  tell  their  sorrows  to  our  Lady  rich  in  sorrow,  by 
old  women  bent  and  shrivelled,  in  hopes  of  paradise  or  gratitude  for  happy 
dqfs  when  Madonna  kept  Checchino  faithful  to  his  home,  or  saved  th€ 
hikfj  from  the  fever. 

Lower  down  between  the  sea  and  the  hill  is  the  municipal,  aristocratical, 

fnfajisatical  quarter  of  San  Remo.     There  stands  the  Palace  Borea — a 

tnily  princely  pile,  built  in  the  last  renaissance  style  of  splendour  witli 

tsi-Dymphs  and  dolphins,  and  satyric  heads,  half  lips,  half  leafage,  round 

about  its  doors  and  windows.      Once  it  formed  the  dwelling  of  a  feudal 

fiunily,  but  now  it  is  a  roomy  antbiirof  a  hundred  houses,  shops,  and 

offices,  the  Boreas  of  to-day  retaining  but  a  portion  of  one  ilat,  and  making 

pofit  of  the  rest.      There  too  are  the  barracks  and  the  syndic's  hall,  the 

^ciaitt*  school  crowded  with  boys  and  girls,  the  shops  for  clothes,  confec- 

^lOQery  and  trinkets,  the  piazza  with  its  fountain  and  tasselled  planes,  and 

^^Very  chestoat  trees,  a  mass  of  greenery.     Under  these  trees  the  idlers 
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lounge,  boys  play  at  leap-frog,  men  at  bowls.  Women  in  San  Remo  irod; 
all  day,  but  men  and  boys  play  for  the  most  part  at  bowls  or  toss-peoaj 
or  leapfrog  or  morra.  San  Siro,  the  cathedral,  stands  at  one  end  of  tlw 
square.  Do  not  go  inside  ;  it  has  a  sickly  smell  of  immemorial  incensi 
and  garlic,  indefinable  and  horrible.  Far  better  looks  San  Siro  from  tbe 
parapet  above  the  ton*ent.  There  you  see  its  irr^ular  half  G«t}ue 
outline  across  a  tangle  of  lemon-trees  and  olives.  The  stream  rushes  bj 
through  high  walls,  covered  with  creepers,  spanned  by  ferny  bridge^ 
feathered  by  one  or  two  old  tufly  palms.  And  over  all  rises  ^e  andcofc 
turret  of  San  Siro,  like  a  Spanish  giralda,  a  minaret  of  pinnacles  soft 
pyramids  and  dome  bubbles,  with  windows  showing  heavy  bells,  old  clock% 
and  sun-dials  painted  on  the  walls,  and  a  cupola  of  green  and  yellow  tilei 
like  serpent  scales,  to  crown  the  whole.  The  sea  lies  beyond,  and  tk 
house-roofs  break  it  with  grey  horizontal  lines.  Then  there  are  conveolsi 
legions  of  them,  large  white  edifices,  Jesuitical  apparently  for  the  moit 
part,  clanging  importunate  bells,  leaning  rose-blossoms  and  cypress-bougii 
over  their  jealous  walls. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  port — the  mole  running  out  into  the  sea,  the  qaxf 
planted  with  plane-trees,  and  the  fishing-boats — ^by  which  San  Hemo  ii 
connected  with  the  naval  glory  of  the  past — with  the  Biviera  that  gate 
birth  to  Columbus — with  the  Liguria  that  the  Dorias  ruled — ^with  the 
great  name  of  Genoa.  The  port  is  empty  enough  now ;  but  firom  the 
pier  you  look  back  on  San  Remo  and  its  circling  hills,  a  jewelled  ton 
set  in  illimitable  olive  greyness.  The  quay  seems  also  to  be  the  catde- 
market.  There  the  small  buff  cows  of  North  Italy  repose  afler  their  lo^f 
voyage  or  march,  kneeling  on  the  sandy  ground  or  rubbing  their  idtt 
against  the  wooden  cross  awry  with  age  and  shorn  of  all  its  symbok 
Lambs  frisk  among  the  boats ;  impudent  kids  nibble  the  drooping  ears  of 
patient  mules.  Hinds  in  white  jackets  and  knee-breeches  made  of  ^im 
lead  shaggy  rams  and  fiercely  bearded  goats,  ready  to  butt  at  entf 
barking  dog,  and  always  seeking  opportunities  of  flight.  Farmers  md 
parish  priests  in  black  petticoats  feel  the  cattle  and  dispute  about  the  prifl^ 
or  whet  their  bargains  with  a  draught  of  wine.  Meanwhile  the  nets  ai« 
brought  on  shore  glittering  with  the  spawn  of  sardines,  which  are  cooked 
like  whitebait,  with  cuttlefish — amorphous  objects  stretching  shiny  Men 
on  the  hot  dry  sand, — and  prickly  purple  eggs  of  the  sea-urchin.  Women 
go  about  their  labour  through  the  throng,  some  carrying  stones  upon  tbeir 
heads,  or  unloading  boats  and  bearing  planks  of  wood  in  single  file,  two 
marching  side  by  side  beneath  one  load  of  lime,  others  scarce  visible  under 
a  stack  of  oats,  another  with  her  baby  in  its  cradle  fast  asleep. 

San  Remo  has  an  elder  brother  among  the  hills,  which  is  called  Sib 
Romolo,  after  one  of  the  old  bishops  of  Grenoa.  Who  Remo  was  is  buried 
in  remote  antiquity ;  but  his  town  has  prospered,  while  of  San  Romolo 
nothing  remains  but  a  ruined  hill-convent  among  pine-trees.  The  old 
convent  is  worth  visiting.  Its  road  carries  you  into  the  heart  of  the 
sierra  which  surrounds  San  Remo,  a  hill-country  something  like  the  Jtoh 
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■  riiting  and  green  to  the  vary  top  with  mariliine  pines  nod  pinaslcra. 

5  tip  you  hoar  all  manner  of  Alpine  sounds  j  brawling  Btre.ims, 
iing  cow-Mis,  and  herdamen  calling  to  cnch  other  on  the  elopcB, 
.  -,ih  yru  lies  San  Rcmo,  scarcely  viiulile  ;  and  over  it  the  great  sea 

trer  eo  fur  into  the  aky,  until  the  white  sails  hang  in  air,  and 
:  and  tra-line  melt  into  each  other  indistinguishably.  Spanish 
inuts  siirround  the  monastery,  with  bright  blue  gentians,  hepaticas, 

■  l-mfl-nota  and  primroses  ahout  their  root«.      The  house   itaelf  is 
.hed  on  a  knoll  with  ample  prospect  to  the  sen  and  to  tlic  mountains, 

.  near  to  heaven,  within  a  theatre  of  noble  contemplations  nnd  soul- 

-:n^  tlutuglts.    If  Mentone  spoke  to  me  of  the  poetry  of  Greek  pastoral 

iliia  convent  spcaka  of  meditcval  monasticism — of  solitude  with  God, 

. '',  bnicnih,  and  all  around,  of  silence  and  repose  from  agitating  carea, 

lattoaity  in  prayer,  and  cliangelcBsness  of  daily  life.     Some  precepts 

!.-■  Imilatio  came  into  my  mind — "Be  never  wholly  idle;  read  or 

,  prsy  cr  meditate,  or  work  with  diligence  for  the  common  needs." 

ji«eirorlhy  is  it  for  the  rdigioua  man  to  go  abroad  but  seldom,  and 

■  la  to  shun,  and  keep  hia  ej'es  from  men."      "  Sweet  is  the  cell 

.  it  is  often  sought,  but  if  we  gad  about  it  wearies  us  by  its  secla- 

'     Tlien  I  thought  of  tlie  monks  so  living  in  this  solitude  ;  their  cell 

■ .  as  looking  across  the  valley  to  the  sen,  through  summer  and  winter, 

r  san  and  stars.    Then  would  they  read  or  write,  what  long  melodious 

:  i ;  or  would  ihey  pray,  what  stations  on  the  pine-clad  hills ;  or  would 

[oil,  what  terraces  to  build  and  plant  with  corn,  what  flowers  to  tend, 

t  cnwB  to  milk  and  posture,  what  wood  to  cut,  what  fircones  to  gather 

■lie  winter  fire;  or  should  they  yearn  for  silence,  silence  from  their 

;.d«  of  ihe  wlitude,  what  whispering  gallcrica  of  God,  where  never 

nn  voice  breaks   loudly,  but  winds  and  streams  nnd  lonely  birds 

i.cli  Iho  awful  BtillneBs.     In  such  a  hermitage  as  this,  only  more  wild, 

;  St.  Francis  of  Asaisi,  among  the  Apennines.     It  was  there  that  he 

,  n,-d  t!io  tongues  of  beasts  nnd  birds,  and  preached  them  sermons. 

^ir-flchtd  for  hours  motionless  on  the  bare  rocks,  coloured  like  thctn 

and   rough   like   them  in  his   brown   peasant's  serge,   he    prayed 

tneditotcd,  saw  the  vision  of  Christ  crucified,  and  planned  his  ordor, 

ft-n^eoeraie  a  vicious  age.     So  still  he  lay,  so  long,  so  like  a  stone, 

Ul«  ■were    ids   eyes,  so  kind  nnd   low   hia  voice,  that   the   mice 

!  bread  crumbs  ftom  hia  wallet,  lizards  ran  over  him,  and  larks 

1 1©  htm  in  the  air.     There,  too,  in  those  long,  solitafy  vigils,  the 

\  of  God  came  upon  him,  and  the  spirit  of  Nature  was  even  as  God"s 

t,  and  he  sang  :— "  Laudato  sia  Dio  mio  Signore,  con  tutlo  le  creature, 

nente  mewer  lo  frate  Sole ;   per  suor  luna,  e  per  le  stelle  ;  per 

10  vento  0  per  I'atre,  e  nuvolo.  e  sereno  e  ogni  tempo."      Half  th 

„.  of  this  hymn  would  be  lost  were  we  to  forget  how  it  was  written,  in 

,^i  solimdes  and  mountains  far  from  men,  or  to  ticket  it  with  some  cold 

rd  lik«  Pantheism.    Pantheism  it  is  not ;  but  an  acknowledgment  of  that 

■thood,  beneath  the  love  of  God,  by  which  ihe  sun  and  moon  and 

1.  r:i.  2^- 
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stars,  and  wind  and  air  and  cloud,  and  clearness  and  all  weather,  andaH 
creatures,  are  bound  together  with  the  soul  of  man. 

Few,  of  course,  were  like  St.  Francis.  Probably  no  monk  of  San  Romob 
was  inspired  "vvith  one  spark  of  his  humanity,  or  felt  the  poetry  of  Nataw 
but  most  vaguely.  It  was  as  much  as  they  could  boast,  if  they  kept  steadily 
to  the  rule  of  their  order,  and  attended  to  the  concemfl'  each  of  his  on 
soul.  A  terrible  selfishness,  if  rightly  considered ;  but  one  which  accordei 
with  the  delusion  that  this  world  is  a  cave  of  care,  the  other  world  a  plaee 
of  torture  or  undying  bliss,  death  the  prime  object  of  our  meditation,  tid 
life-long  abandonment  of  our  fellow-men  the  highest  mode  of  existenn. 
Why,  then,  should  monks,  so  persuaded  of  the  riddle  of  the  earth,  hat 
placed  themselves  in  scenes  so  beautiful  ?  Why  rose  the  CamaldoliB  ni 
Chartreuses  over  Europe  ?  white  convents  on  the  brows  of  lofty  ISSi^ 
among  the  rustling  boughs  of  Yallambrosas,  in  the  grassy  meadowicf 
Engelbergs, — always  the  eyries  of  Nature  lovers,  men  smitten  with  tk 
loveliness  of  earth?  There  is  surely  some  meaning  in  these  poetk 
stations. 

Here  is  a  sentence  of  the  Imitatio,  which  throws  some  light  upon  A» 
hymn  of  St.  Francis  and  the  sites  of  Benedictine  monasteries,  by  cxplait- 
ing  the  value  of  natural  beauty  for  monks  who  spent  their  life  in  studjiflg 
death.  "  If  thy  heart  were  right,  then  would  every  creature  be  to  thee  a 
mirror  of  life,  and  a  book  of  holy  doctrine.  There  is  no  creature  so  mial 
and  vile  that  does  not  show  forth  the  goodness  of  God."  With  tMi 
sentence  bound  about  their  foreheads,  walked  Fra  Angelico  and  8i 
Francis.  To  men  like  them  the  mountain  valleys  and  the  skies,  and  A 
that  they  contained,  were  full  of  deep  significance.  Though  they  reaflooei 
"  de  conditione  humanw  miserim,^^  and  "  de  contemptu  mundiy^  yet  the  ifM* 
world  was  a  pageant  of  God's  glory,  a  poem  to  his  goodness.  TWr 
chastened  senses,  pure  hearts,  and  simple  wills,  were  as  wings  by  wUA 
they  soared  above  the  things  of  earth,  and  sent  the  music  of  their  soalaaM 
with  every  other  creature  in  the  symphony  of  praise.  To  them,  as  to  Mah^ 
the  sun  was  no  mere  blazing  disc  or  ball,  but  "  an  innumerable  conipMf 
of  the  heavenly  host  singing,  *Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  Grod  Almightf.*" 

To  them  the  winds  were  brothers,  and  the  streams  were  sisters, ^bnthna 

in  common  dependence  upon  God  their  father,  brethren  in  common  ooi«- 
cration  to  His  service,  brethren  by  blood,  brethren  by  vows  of  holine* 
Perfect  faith  rendered  this  world  no  puzzle  ;  they  overlooked  the  thiafi 
of  sense  because  the  spiritual  things  were  ever  present,  and  as  cletf  • 
day.  Yet  did  they  not  forget  that  spiritual  things  are  symboliacd  bf 
things  of  sense ;  and  so  the  smallest  herb  of  grass  was  vital  to  thtf 
tranquil  contemplations.  We  who  have  lost  sight  of  the  invisible  worH 
who  set  our  affections  more  on  things  of  earth,  fancy  that  because  these 
monks  despised  the  world,  and  did  not  write  about  its  landscapes,  thercft>w 
they  were  dead  to  its  beauty.  This  is  mere  vanity :  the  mountains,  *»^ 
seas,  fields,  and  living  things  were  only  swallowed  up  in  the  one  thoagfct 
of  God,  and  made  subordinate  to  the  awfulness  of  human  de8tini60.  We  fc> 
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whom  hilla  are  hills,  and  seas  arc  seas,  and  stars  are  ponderable  quantities, 
ipeak,  write,  and  reason  of  them  as  of  objects  interesting  in  themselves. 
The  monks  were  less  concerned  about  such  things  because  they  only  found 
in  them  the  vestibules  and  symbols  of  a  hidden  mystery. 

The  contrast  between  the  Greek  and  mediaeval  modes  of  regarding 
Nature  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Both  Greeks  and  monks,  judged  by 
nineteenth-century  standards,  were  very  unobservant  of  natural  beauties. 
They  make  but  brief  and  general  remarks  upon  landscapes  and  the  like. 
The  «wrr*»y  «  KViidrtav  dtnipiefiov  ylXacr/m  ia  very  rare.  But  the  Greeks 
Itopped  at  the  threshold  of  Nature  ;  the  forces  they  found  there,  the 
godi,  were  inherent  in  Nature,  and  distinct.  They  did  not,  like  the 
nonkay  place  one  spiritual  power,  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  above 
all}  and  see  in  Nature  lessons  of  divine  goodness.  Since  Paley  somewhat 
orentrained  the  latter  point  of  view,  we  have  returned  vaguely  to  Greek 
frndes.  Perhaps  we  talk  so  much  about  scenery  because  it  is  scenery  to 
OS,  and  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it. 

I  cannot  leave  the  Cornice  without  one  word  about  a  place  wKich  lies 
between  Mentone  and  San  Remo.     Bordighera  has  a  beauty  which  is 
^te  distinct  from  both.     Palms  are  its  chief  characteristic.     They  lean 
againat  the  garden  walls,  and  feather  tlie  wells  outside  the  town,  where 
women  come  with   brazen  pitchers   to  draw  water.      In  some  of  the 
marshy  tangles  of  the  plain,  they  spring  from  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
qaky  leaves,  and  rear  their  tall  aerial  arms  against  the  deep  blue  back- 
ground of  the  sea  or  darker  purple  of  the  distant  hills.     White  pigeons 
ij  about  among  their  branches,  and  the  air  is  loud  with  cooings  and  with 
rofUings,  and  the  hoarser  croaking  of  innumerable  frogs.     Then,  in  the 
ottre  grovea  that  stretch  along  the  level  shore,  are  labyrinths  of  rare  and 
cnriona  plants,  painted  tulips  and  white  periwinkles,  flinging  their  light 
of  blossoma  and  dark  glossy   leaves   down   the   swifb  channels  of  the 
kiwliDg  streams.     On  each  side  of  the  rivulets  they  grow,  like  sister 
eitancts  of  flowers  instead  of  spray.     At  night  fresh  stars  come  out 
■long  the  coast,  beneath  the  stars  of  heaven ;  for  you  can  see  the  lamps  of 
Tentimiglia  and  Mentone  and  Monaco,  and,  far  away,  the  lighthouses 
vpon  the  promontories  of  Antibcs  and  the  Estrelles.     At  dawn,  a  vision 
of  XSoTBica  grows  from  the  sea.     The  island  lies  eighty  miles  away,  but 
ooe  can  trace  the  dork  strip  of  irregular  peaks  glowing  amid  the  gold  and 
pttple  of  the  rising  sun.     If  the  air  is  clear  and  bright,  the  snows  and 
OTcnranlting  clouds  which  crown  its  mountains  shine  all  day,  and  glitter 
Hke  an  apparition  in  the  bright  blue  sky.     "  Phantom  fair,"  half  raised 
ibore  the  sea,  it  stands,  as  unreal  and  transparent  as  the  moon  when  seen 
in  April  Bonlight,  yet  net  to  be  confounded  with  the  shape  of  any  cloud. 

If  Mentone  apeaks  of  Greek  legends,  and  San  Romolo  restores  the 
BKmastio  past,  we  feel  ourselves  at  Bordighera  transported  to  the  East ; 
ttid  lying  under  ita  tall  palms,  can  fancy  ourselves  at  Tyre  or  Daphne,  or 
^  the  gardens  of  a  Moslem  prince. 
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In  Prussia  the  history  of  the  Army  is,  more  than  in  any  other  Continentil 
State,  also  that  of  the  constitution.  The  Prussian  sovereigns  succeeded 
very  early  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  consequently  tb< 
military  organization  rapidly  passed  from  the  feudal  system  to  that  of  tl« 
standing  army,  and  finally,  as  popular  institutions  began  to  predominate 
to  that  of  the  Landwehr.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  descriptioi 
of  these  successive  changes,  and  thereby  enable  our  readers  to  appreciafa 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  present  military  system  o 
Prussia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  Prussian  army  was  $ 
its  lowest  ebb.  Mercenary  levies  occupied  the  place  of  national  troop 
and  acted  as  a  scourge  rather  than  as  a  defence  to  the  country.  As  tlM 
government  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  for  paying  them  ii 
cash,  they  were  directed  to  take  what  was  due  to  them  in  kind,  from  tb 
people  among  whom  they  were  stationed,  which  naturally  led  to  gwal 
abuses ;  so  that  whenever  a  detachment  approached  a  village  the  iobabi- 
tanta  used  to  ring  the  alarm-bell,  and  remove  their  property,  in  order  tc 
secure  it  against  the  rapacity  of  their  so-called  defenders.  Nor  were  tbae 
troops  even  under  the  direct  command  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country; 
they  swore  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  bore  his  arms  on 
their  banners.  In  the  province  of  Prussia  alone  was  the  old  militnj 
organization  maintained,  though  even  there  it  was  so  only  in  form.  A 
muster  report  of  1622  complains  that  "  the  nobles,  instead  of  coming  fcr- 
ward  themselves,  sent  cobblers,  tailors,  schoolmasters,  and  other  mechania 
(Handwerker)  ;  free  menials  and  others  came  in  ragged  clothes,  pointed 
caps,  and  the  like,  and  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  riding  or  the  nse 
of  arms." 

The  Grand  Duke  Frederick  William,  sumamed  the  Great,  set  bim- 
self  energetically  to  the  reforming  of  these  abuses  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  (1640).  Hitherto  the  colonels  of  regiments  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  appointing  their  own  oflicers.  This  privilege  the  Grand  Duke 
abolished,  and  took  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  into  his  own  hands. 
That  in  doing  so  he  did  not  favour  the  nobles  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
that  most  celebrated  of  tailor's  boys,  Derfflinger,  whom  he  raised  from  a 
private  soldier  to  a  field -marshal.  He  also  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
future  national  army  by  assigning  a  separate  recruiting  district  for  each 
regiment.  It  is  true  that  besides  these  home  regiments  there  were  alsQ 
foreign  ones  ;  but  these  only  existed  in  time  of  war,  and  were  always 
.disbanded  directly  peace  vra'a  dtidax^^,  IVv^  ^<scai<^  ^^wid  Duke  introduced 
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the  principle  of  a  reserve.  Iq  1654  he  ordered  each  village  to  receive  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers,  who  had  completed  their  term  of  service,  and 
"Were  provided  with  certificates  of  good  conduct.  These  soldiers  were  to 
be  kept  ready  for  the  defence  of  the  country  when  required,  and  were 
exempt  from  taxes,  lived  rent-free,  were  provided  with  com  and  beer,  and 
received  three  thalera  a  year  as  pay — were,  in  fact,  given  every  advantage 
that  could  induce  them  to  remain  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
enlistment  into  a  foreign  army  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  every  precaution 
ins  taken  against  it 

Frederick,  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  introduced  a  new  element  into  the 
■rmy — that  of  the  militia.  In  every  town  and  village  not  belonging  to  a 
noble,  all  the  male  inhabitants,  of  from  eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age, 
were  entered  in  a  list  and  divided  into  companies,  which  were  drilled 
hj  sergeants  from  the  regular  army.  These  drills  occupied  two  hours  in 
ereiy  week,  and  during  drill  the  militiaman  was  provided  with  a  uniform 
and  a  gun  by  the  authorities,  together  with  a  sword,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  keep.  The  period  of  service  was  five  years,  and  those  who  served  in 
the  militia  were  exempt  from  other  military  service.  The  militia 
eomponies  were  commanded  by  oflicers  who  had  formerly  served  in  the 
imy,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  count/'y.  In  time  of  war  the 
fiilitia  was  used  for  garrisoning  fortresses  and  defending  the  frontier,  and 
it  was  distinctly  stipulated  that  it  was  never  to  be  taken  out  of  Prussia. 
Tbe  regulation  for  the  militia,  which  was  issued  in  1703,  was  the  first 
Mep,  both  in  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany,  towards  the  establishment 
oft  national  army. 

Frederick  William  I.,  the  second  king,  looked  upon  this  institution 
&om  his  own  exclusively  military  point  of  view.  He  abolished  it  directly 
After  his  accession,  and  even  announced  that  any  one  using  the  word 
"militia  "  in  an  ofiicial  correspondence  would  be  fined  100  ducats.  That 
fte  defensive  force  of  the  nation  should  rest  on  a  combination  of  the  classes 
Qoostitating  it,  that  besides  money,  the  country  should  also  ofier  up  for  the 
good  of  the  State  the  strength  of  its  male  population,  and  that  by  this 
Aeans  whole  armies  would  spring  up  as  if  by  magic,  he  could  not  imder- 
■tend.  He  only  believed  in  an  army  which  would  be  always  on  active 
Krrice,  thoroughly  drilled  and  dressed,  and  ready  to  go  to  battle  at  any 
>u»nent  These  qualities  were  instilled  into  the  standing  army  with  such 
merciless  severity  that  the  military  service  began  to  be  held  in  horror 
Maong  the  people,  and  numbers  of  young  men  fled  the  country  to  avoid  the 
conscription.  At  length  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  depopu- 
htvm,  to  abolish  the  system  of  home  enlistment  altogether.  Thus  was  not 
«ily  the  old  system  of  mercenary  levies  restored  in  its  worst  form,  but  the 
Ung  sought  a  fresh  guarantee  of  the  loyalty  and  submission  of  his  army  in 
ft«  reorganization  of  the  corps  of  officers  according  to  a  new  principle. 
Remade  this  corps  a  sort  of  close  profession,  recruited  almost  exclusively 
^fom  the  nobility,  who  were  brought  up  to  it  from  their  youth  upwards, 
^  pag6i  or  cadets ;  and  he  cultivated  the  esprit  de  corps  among  them^  by 
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mnking  the  Iiigher  rankH  only  attainable  by  tbose  Yflio  balouged  W  tlu 
body,  from  irhich  the  common  aoldiet  was  rigorously  excludd. 
was  the  origin  of  wLiit  is  now  kuown  an  Juiikerdom — a  cIim 
brought  up  at  coui't,  devoted  to  tbe  eoTereign,  but  cut  off  Irom  ail  «)■•' 
niiuiioation  with  iha  people,  wlioni  ii  heartily  deapiaed. 

Such  were  the  eletneata  out  of  which  ttu  developed  Aa  &nuj  d 
Frederick  tiie  Great,  wliioh  has  obtained  a  very  uodwerved  fame  frwadi 
writings  of  romantic  historians.  It  peribrmed  prodigica  of  vi 
iluubt,  but  it  certainly  did  not  contribute  in  the  alightMl  dagnilolk 
renlixationofthoaepriuoipl^B  of  freedom  Bad  civilisiilioD  wliichehan  ' 
tlie  politionl  teudenciea  of  the  second  half  of  thu  eight«eiilh  ccRtiiry. 
middle  ubss  was  etill  UEoluded  from  the  army  ;  Fredarick,  with 
terietic  aiituteaeaa,  giving  the  preference  in  Appointing  liia  oHiccn  • 
ilie  Junker,  wbooe  only  wealth  waa  liia  aword  ood  only  |>rafc«ion  tkltf. 
Wiir,  and  who  would  follow  him  with  blind  obedi«aco  lo  Htu  RvlA, 
than  to  the  independent  and  thinking  citieen,  who  oould  at  nr 
the  army  for  aonie  more  congenial  pursuit  when  its  discipline  «r  if 
BciTiuc  en  which  it  waa  employed  became  distasteful  to  liim.  Hm 
was  that  all  raipeclabic  people  in  the  middle  and  kiwer  oltuiea  avoiMte 
nrmy  ae  much  aa  possible,  and  that  It  became  a  refuge  for  vagabondi, 
criminals  of  every  deacriptioit,  who  could  only  be  reduced  lo  diuctj 
blows.  "Thoae  who  do  not  obey  their  paveats  iiiu«t  ubey  th«  buH- 
ihe  mUsket,"  was  in  those  days  the  fatherly  womingof  respectabl«< 
and  a  contemporary  official  document,  wliich  is  by  no  meana  uniqnatfit 
kind,  Ki5  forth  how  "a  man  who,  after  endlpsa  puniahmvnU,  hutWV 
f'.iimJ  (|iiiie  iiicuirigilile,  uuJ  utterly  UHeless  to  iIil'  wurld,  wi 
be  eiilibtcd  in  the  royiil  and  highly  laudable  {lioMMkht)  regimculrf 
nrlillery  ut  3Iugdubur;j." 

The  corps  of  ol!iL-im  al«)  deguncratud  lo  a  frightful  extent.  A«  lit 
mlzii;ra!ily  Ki:unty  puy  of  the  liuuteuiinLs  wiis  lur  from  being  in  nUlui 
ivirli  tliL'lr  wunta  niid  habits,  thoy  wtjrc  oliliged  to  submit  to  UUJ 
Ijiiiuilluiiuiix,  and  fell  into  the  hiiiiJa  uf  usuicrs,  who  iiJvanci.iI  moaif  <> 
rhi'iu  on  tliti  cliancB  of  iheii'  proiiidtiuii,  The  Jiost  uf  cuiuuiandvr af  * 
ciimpuny,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  so  lucrative,  that  even  generals  prercmii 
tu  retain  it  nithL'r  llian  take  the  command  of  u  division.  The  rowMt^ 
this  was  that  the  money  fur  the  [wy,  the  horses,  and  (he  clnthin  «'» 
cumpauy  was  pUced  at  the  nLsiihite  dispositl  of  its  cuiiimauder,  alA 
ulb:r  Bpendini;  on  his  coiii]>uiiy  as  much  of  this  aum  as  he  lliouglit  V 
(whiuh  wiis  uaiiully  very  li[tle),  WU3  allowed  to  pocket  the  balinec.  1> 
this  w^y  innny  couimauders  of  cnmpunies  madu  from  three  lu  fMU 
thou^nd  thiilu'B  a  ynir.  The  vemlia  of  ihiH  system  on  the  pbfHol 
conditiuu  of  the  bulJicr  were  often  lumcDluble.  Outwardly,  he  wmoA 
lo  hti  decently  divsauJ;  but  hia  imderclothing  was  cf  the  itii>t  teat] 
kind,  his  uniform  was  q(  the  ihinut-st  cloth,  and  he  via*  never  alLwid* 
cloak.  FortuDatcIy,  in  time  of  j>eace,  he  Lud  but  aeldim  to  ns 
his  uniform.      The  cominauder,  altliough  drawing  pay  Jbr  his  mta  *" 
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the  jear  round,  used  to  send  thein  away  '*  on  furlough  "  for  nine  months 
ODt  of  the  twelve^  during  which  period  they  had  to  earn  their  living  as 
they  could,  not  being  allowed  to  touch  a  iarthing  of  their  pay.  It  may 
fttily  be  imagined  how  by  this  means  both  officers  and  men  became 
oomipt,  yiciouBi  and  inefficient. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  army  under  the  great  king,  and  such  it 
naained  in  all  important  points  until  the  beginning  of  Uie  nineteenth 
sntnry.  In  vain  did  the  thunder  of  the  French  revolution  roar  in  the 
fan  of  Frederick  William  II.  \  it  was  imder  his  rule  that  the  degeneracy 
of  the  officers  and  the  decline  of  the  army  reached  its  lowest  level.  All 
ths  paaqninadee  and  broadsheets  which  were  at  that  time  directed  against 
^King  Saul  of  Cannon-land  "  (the  most  popular  of  the  sovereign's  many 
aiekiuunes,)  desoribe  in  strong  terms  the  immorality  and  corruption  of  the 
Phisnan  officers.  Hock,  afterwards  the  hero  of  the  War  of  Independence 
of  161d-15,  was  dismissed  the  service  under  Frederick  the  Great,  because 
ke  had  called  his  captain  a  thief  when  he  saw  him  stealing  an  altar-cover 
from  a  church,  and  similar  scandalous  occurrences  in  the  army  were 
aotariously  frequent.  The  journals  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Prussian 
generals  who  entered  the  service  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
■n  foil  of  earnest  forebodings  as  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of 
tbinga,  which  were  fully  justified  by  the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  above  retrospect  was  necessary  in  order  to  biing  into  prominence 
tUD  fiicts,  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  considering  the  present 
military  organisation  of  Prussia.  The  first  is,  that  the  participation 
of  the  whole  of  the  nation  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  is  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  military  system,  and  ultimately 
took  the  form  of  the  Landwehr,  is  no  new  thing,  but  existed  in  principle 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  Grand  Duke  Frederick 
William  and  his  successors:  the  second,  that  Junkerdom  has  also  long 
been  more  firmly  established  in  the  Prussian  army  than  anywhere  else, 
sad  is  to  this  day  characteristic  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  revolutions  it 
hu  gone  through.  The  storm  which  broke  over  the  land  in  1806,  for 
instance,  shook  the  army  to  its  very  roots.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
mifortunate  battle  we  have  named,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed, 
for  the  purpose  of  weeding  the  corps  of  officers  of  those  who  had  disgraced 
it,  tad  it  did  its  work  thoroughly,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks. 
Important  reforms  followed,  among  which  was  the  regulation  by  which 
oommon  aoldieni  might  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officers,  but  only 
**  10  long  as  the  war  lasted."  Immediately  after  Uie  conclusion  of  peace, 
t  ^  Military  Reorganisation  Committee "  was  established  under  Scham- 
iMKBt,  which  ordered  the  abolition  of  degrading  punishments,  and  altered 
tho  system  of  recruiting.  The  financial  administration  of  the  army  was 
token  frcm  the  captains,  and  a  separate  organization  for  that  purpose  was 
itttrodnced.  The  most  important  changes,  however,  were  caused  by  the  pro- 
liiion  introduced  by  Napoleon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Prussia, — 
irhich  had  hitherto  had  an  army  of  240,000  men, — was  bound  to  reduce  it 
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to  42,000  men.    TLia  condition,  which  was  Birictly  enrorced,  wa»  tlw  p»<  "I 
diiEcuIly  with  which  nil  the  numerous   plans  of  reorgani ration  *U4  I 
euceeedud  ono  another  between  1806  nnd  1812  had  to  deal.    We  ibD  I 
only  here  touch  upon  tliese  plans  in  bo  far  aa  they  bear  npon  the  prwat 
system.     Scbarnhotst'8  original  plan  of  making  aa  army  of  reaerve  out  <i 
the  militift  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  Emperor,  wlio  put  a  dtciti't 
veto  upon  it,  so  that  the  only  approach  to  a  reserre  which  could  be  Sotmd 
oonsisl^d  of  the  civic  guards  and  shooting  societjca,  although  e»ea  htn 
many  obstacles  were  created  by  French  distnuit.     The  means  ndopttd  tt 
etrengthenjng  the  standing  army  were  more  Bucceasful.     For  tbit  porpui 
iho  KrUmper  system  was  adopted.     The  term  KrSinptr  waa  applied  to  *" 
Boldiera  in  a  regimenlul  district  or  "  canton  "  who  were  available  fiw  fiT 
lip  vacancies  in  the  army  when  the  rtock  of  men  on  fiirlough  wa 
The  number  of  these  Krumpers  was  now  ccnaiderahly  increased  by  S 
charging  e£Gcient  soldiers  before  the  completion  of  their  term  of  m 
and  putting  recruits  in  their  places.     Even  men  on  furlough  were  r< 
by  recruits,  and  it  was  decreed  that  at  least  five  men  a  monll 
sent  on  furlough  in  every  company.   Finally,  "  drill-depitta  "  were  ti 
with  a  staff  of  soldiers  who  bad  completed  their  terms  of  service,  the  M 
blishment  being  fUIed  up  with  recruits  at  the  rate  of  o  hundred  per  b 
lalion.     Every  month  discharges  were  given  to  those  who  had  the  l 
service,  the  result  of  which  was  that  each  recruit  remained  about  tiro  ji 
in  these  depSta.   By  this  Bystem  every  regiment  was  made  to  conatlttm 
peace  establiiihmcnt,  the  war  establishment,  n  reserve  of  tucuty  dhs  ptf 
company,  the  drilled  ICrumpen  in  the  cantons,  and  the  depi'it.     Tiios,  to 
three  years'  time,  Prussia  had  a  force  at  her  disposal  of  150,000  id- 
drilled  men,  and  liad  also  provided  herself  with  suflicietit  arms  for  li* 
militia,  in  the  event  of  its  boing  called  out  in  case  of  war.     It  was,  M 
doubt,  a  heavy  blow  to  this  young  organization  when,  in  1812,  Pnusi 
■^v.^s  compelled  lo  BcnJ  full  one-half  of  the  army  of  42,000  nicn  to  wLidi 
she  w.is  restricted  by  tre.nty  with  the  French  troops  into  Russia,  and  saw 
onu-half  only  of  those  she  sent  return  ;  but  the  latter  were  inured  lo  wir 
and  hardship,  and  the  gi'Mt  year  1813  had  already  begun. 

The  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  swept  over  Prussia  in  1S13  bck^ 
carried  the  weak  and  hesitating  king  along  wilh  it,  and  he  gave  th( 
national  rising  the  force  of  law  hy  tlie  important  decrees  of  the  ITlli 
of  March.  On  that  day  on  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  Prussian 
people  by  the  king  from  llrcslau,  tnget her  with  tho  "  Keguliilion  fw  the 
Organization  of  the  Landwehr,"  Tlic  latter  provided  that  the  Landwtbt 
should  bo  raised  by  provinces,  and  be  placed  under  the  command  of  tlia 
liighest  civil  and  military  authorities  in  each  province.  To  every  district 
was  assigned  a  detachment  of  the  Landwehr  p  report  lot  late  to  its  popuU- 
tion,  and  having  no  connection  with  other  districts.  The  Landwehr  WM 
to  bo  formed  of  volunteers,  but  if  these  did  nut  come  furwmd  in  mfficisnt 
numhera,  the  ranks  were  to  be  filled  by  lot  from  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion   capable   of  bearing   arms,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  40.    Tb* 
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Landwehrmen  were  to  provide  their  own  uniforms,  or  be  clothed  by 
the  district  to  which  they  belonged,  and  they  were  to  be  provided  only 
with  Buch  arms  by  the  State  as  could  not  be  manufactured  in  the  districts. 
They  were  not  to  receive  any  pay  so  long  as  they  remained  in  their 
districts,  and  during  drill  the  district  was  bound  to  compensate  them  for 
their  loss  of  time.  "When  the  Landwehr  was  employed  out  of  its  district, 
it  was  to  be  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  the  standing  army.  The  officers 
irere  to  be  selected,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king,  by  the  district 
sommittees,  consisting  of  two  landowners,  a  representative  of  the  town 
x^ulation,  and  one  of  the  country  population,  the  last  two  being  elected 
37  the  government.  The  officers  and  men  were  to  have  the  same  ranks 
md  privileges  as  the  standing  army.  The  Landwehr  was  to  consist  of 
avalry  and  infantry,  the  former  being  divided  into  regiments  of  878  men 
«di,  and  the  latter  into  divisions  of  9,908  men.  The  chief  point  in  which 
Lis  Landwehr  differed  from  the  later  ones  is  that  it  was  essentially  an 
)rganization  for  the  defence  of  the  country  at  home,  and  was  therefore  a 
uod  of  militia  formed  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  standing  army.  It  is 
dear  from  the  wording  of  the  decree  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
tending^  the  Landwehr  into  the  field  in  separate  divisions.  As  for  the 
'Laodsturm,"  whose  revolutionary  organization  was  never  put  to  the 
proof,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  it  should  only  be  employed  in  the 
liome  districts.  This  system  has  been  found  fault  with  by  many  as  too 
revolntionary  and  democratic,  and  is  to  this  day  condemned  by  Prussian 
conservatives  as  leading  to  nothing  but  the  most  hopeless  anarchy  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  it  has  brilliantly  withstood  the  test  of  practical 
experience,  as  the  days  of  Grossbeercn  and  Hagelsberg,  of  Leipzig, 
Uegnitz,  and  Waterloo  have  proved. 

The  six  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe  furnished  120,000  men  for  the 
Undwehr :  the  contingent  of  the  reconquered  provinces  west  of  the  Elbe 
Wag  insignificant*  The  present  province  of  Westphalia,  especially,  showed 
little  interest  in  the  institution,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  man 
who  fiily  years  later  advocated  with  the  greatest  persistence  and  enthusiasm 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  Landwehr — the  deputy,  Herr  Waldeck — is  at 
the  same  time  a  son  of  the  "red  land"  of  Westphalia.  Of  the  above 
120,000  men,  75,000  were  drafled  in  1 8 13  by  regiments  into  the  brigades 
tf  the  standing  army,  and  the  remainder  were  employed  in  besieging  the 
(irtressea  which  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  old 
l^irit  of  caste,  however,  soon  revived  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious  battles 
^  this  eyentful  year.  On  the  2l8t  of  August  a  royal  decree  was  issued, 
*ixmding  that  "  when  officers  of  the  Landwelir  associated  with  officers  of 
^  standing  anny,  the  former  should  always  be  considered  as  the  juniors 
f  their  respective  ranks,  without  regard  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions" 
"^n  order  which  was  the  more  unjustifiable  that  most  of  the  officers  of 
^«  Landwehr  had  previously  served  in  the  regular  army,  and  that  of  the 
37  staff  officers  and  others  of  high  rank  in  the  Landwehr  ^ve  only  had 
'^ea  ciwilians  before  they  received  their  commissions* 
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In  the  begliming  of  tlie  year  1814  the  enemy  bad  been  tlirowa  back 
across  the  Bhine,  the  country  was  free,  and  the  signal  object  for  which  the 
Landwehr  had  been  called  was  ful^led.     It  had  auflered  great  loaa, 
notwithstanding  which  it  was  still  employed  in  besieging  fortresses,  lod 
the  portion  of  it  which  had  been  attached  to  the  regular  army  continued 
to  serve  in  the  subsequent  campaigns,   though  it  got  no  credit  for  iti 
achievements.     Meanwhile,   both   in   the   kiog^s   council   and  at  head- 
quarters,  great   efforts   were  made  by  the   reactionists   to  procure  ^ 
abolition,    or   at   least   the   thorough  remodelling,  of  this   inconrenieiit 
organization*     Accordingly,  directly  peace  was  concluded,  the  Landwehr 
regiments  from  the  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe  were  dismissed  with  thanb 
to  their  homes,  leaving  only  a  staff  of  120  men  in  each  battalion,  and  the 
reorganization  was  proceeded  with.      A  new  decree  was  issued  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1814,  but  before  it  was  fully  carried  out,  Napoleos 
returned  to  France,  and  the  war  of  1815  began;  so  that  it  was  found 
necessary  again  to  call  out  the  Landwehr,  which  was  organized  accordiog 
to  the  old  system,  and  then  marched,  181,000  strong,  against  the  enemy. 
It  took  a  glorious  part  in  the  victories  of  Liegnitz  and  Waterloo,  but  thii 
did  not  prevent  its  being  again  disbanded  after  the  second  treaty  of  Parii, 
and   then   submitted  to  a   reorganizing  process   which   left  of  the  old 
Landwehr  little  more  than  the  name. 

The  reactionists  at  court  knew  that  the  idea  of  arming  the  nation,  is 
It  was  realized  in  1813,  had  been  obnoxious  to  the  king  from  the  begia- 
ning.     Educated  in  the  traditions  of  military  martinetdom  which  Frederick 
the  Great  had  handed  down  to  his  successors  as  the  basis  of  Pniwa's 
greatnees,  his  opinions  had  been  in  no  way  altered  even  by  the  experience 
of  180G.     The  circumstances  under  which  the  arming  of  the  nation  fir* 
began  greatly  provoked  him.     The  estates  of  Eastern  Prussia  formed  the 
Landwehr  of  their  province,  under  the  pressure-  of  an  imperative  nccesaty, 
without  first  obtaining  the  king's  sanction,  and  only  with  the  assbtanceof 
General  York,  who  was  already  in  disgrace  at  court  in  consequence  of  his 
having  broken,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  treaty  with  France.    "Does 
Herr  von  York  already  wear  the  civic  crown  ?  "  was  the  sneering  remark 
made   repeatedly  by  the  king  on  hearing  of  the  national  movement  in 
Konigsborg.     The  reactionists,  who  wished  not  only  to  destroy  the  Ltnd- 
wehr,   but  also  tlie  libend  laws  of  1808-12   introduced  by  the  Steia- 
Ilardenberg  ministiy,  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  this  disposition  of  the 
king  to  attiiin  both  of  these  objects.     For  in  no  question  more  than  those 
of  military  organization  does  the  first  step  carry  all  the  others  after  it, 
and  the  new  military  system  that  was  to  be  adopted  would  inevitably, 
sooner  or  later,  react  on  all  other  political  questions,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  being  always  mainly  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  army. 

The  decree  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1814,  organized  the  whole  of  ^^ 
Prusaian  army  on  a  new  system ;  but  it  naturally  afiected  the  Landwehr 
the  most.  The  principle  on  which  the  latter  was  based  could  only  be 
thoroughly  applied  iu  a  ir^e  %lei\A.     .^  9kbsjOlu,te  goy^nment,  audi  ti 
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it  was  wished  to  maintain  in  Prussia,  could  not  ];>ossibly  allow  such  an 
organization  to  sabaist  -by  the  side  of  the  regular  army,  as  such  a  govern- 
ment  would  alwayi  be  in  danger  of  finding  the  people  opposed  in  arms 
igaioBt  it.  There  were  also  other  political  and  military  considerations 
which  had  their  weight  with  the  Groyernment  on  this  occasion*  However 
excel  lent  these  national  troops  might  be  for  the  defence  of  the  couutryi 
they  were  little  suited  for  employment  in  cabinet  wars.  To  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  daily  avocations,  and  sacrifice  their  lives  in  bkttle,  it  was 
becesaary  that  they  should  feel  enthusiastic  about  the  cause  for  which  they 
vere  to  %ht,  which  would  very  rarely  be  the  case  in  a  mere  political 
quarrel  about  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land.  The  government  still 
held  to  its  old  policy  of  aggression,  and  the  new  army  now  to  be  formed 
was  to  be  adapted  for  aggressive  as  well  as  for  defensive  wars.  Moreover, 
the  Landwehr,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  it  showed  in  the  last  Wari 
manosuvred  with  a  clumsiness  which  betrayed  its  civic  origin  ;  and  what 
was  tolerated  in  time  of  war  could  not  possibly  be  endured  in  time  of  peace. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  new  military  constitution  was,  that  in  future 
the  able-bodied  youth  of  the  country  should  obtain  their  military  education 
in  the  standing  army.  The  exemptions  from  military  service,  which  were 
formerly  oflen  given,  now  ceased.  The  term  of  service  was  fixed  at  twenty 
yean,  three  of  which  were  to  be  passed  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
two  in  the  reserve,  eight  in  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  ban,  and  seven  in 
that  of  the  second  ban.  The  liability  fur  military  service  began  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  ended  at  that  of  thirty-nine.  At  the  same  time  the  Land- 
wehr obtained  a  wholly  military  organization,  and  the  State  took  upon 
itself  the  expenses  which  were  formerly  defrayed  by  the  districts.  The 
s)'stem  of  appointing  the  ofiicers  by  the  district  committees  was  also 
abolished,  and  a  corps  of  ofi^cers  was  formed  for  the  Landwehr  as  for  the 
ngular  army.  This  corps  was  to  consist  of  young  men  of  a  certain  degree 
of  education,  and  sufficient  private  means  to  be  able  to  provide  themselves. 
At  their  own  expense,  with  the  necessary  equipment.  They  were  also 
given  the  privilege  of  serving  one  year  only  with  the  regular  army.  The 
Landwehr  of  the  first  ban  was  to  be  drilled  at  stated  times  every  year, 
and  during  war  it  was  to  be  attached  for  service  to  the  standing  army,  and 
was  bound  to  serve  both  at  home  and  abroad.  That  of  the  second  ban 
was  to  be  employed  only  in  giirrisoning  the  fortresses,  and  on  other 
descriptions  of  home  service,  but  not  on  foreign  service.  Tlie  remainder 
of  the'  male  population  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fiAy  constituted 
tlie  Landsturm,  and  were  only  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  actual  invasion. 
This,  though  apparently  only  an  improvement  on  the  system  of  1813,  was 
really  a  complete  abolition  of  it.  What  Scharnhorst  and  Count  Dohna, 
the  authors  of  that  system,  had  aimed  at,  was  to  establish  the  principle 
that  the  whole  nation  was  bound  to  take  up  arms  for  its  defence,  whereas 
the  new  organization  was  formed  on  the  principle  that  the  whole  nation 
was  liable  to  military  service,  which  are  two  very  difierent  things. 
According  to  the  old  system  the  defence  of  the  fatherland  was  entrusted 
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to  a  powerful  national  army,  by  the  side  of  a  standing  armj.  The  neir 
Landwehr,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nothing  but  a  military  reserve  in  the 
strictest  meaning  of  the  term.  The  military  constitution  of  1813  only 
required  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  strength  of  the  nation  in  the  honr  of 
danger;  that  of  1814,  with  its  regulated  service  of  twenty  years,  and  its 
service  of  three  years  in  the  regular  army,  penetrated  deeply  into  the  social 
life  of  the  people,  and  threatened  to  enlarge  the  army,  as  the  popaktion 
increased,  to  proportions  which  would  severely  tax  the  financial  resources 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  regarded  from  a  purely  milita^ 
point  of  view,  the  new  system  certainly  presented  immense  advantages. 
Before  1806,  Prussia,  with  a  standing  army  of  180,000  men,  could  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  240,000  at  most ;  now,  with  a  standing 
army  of  120,000,  she  was  enabled,  thanks  to  her  new  organization,  to  hare 
at  her  command  400,000  troops  and  more.  This  enormous  augmentation 
of  power,  too,  was  secured  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  Erery 
ttble-bodied  man  in  the  country  became  a  soldier,  and  this  powerful 
military  machine  was  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  king,  in  whose  hands  the 
whole  of  the  military,  as  well  as  of  the  legislative  power,  was  vested. 

What,  however,  was  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  system  was  so 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  military  spirit  of  the  people,  that  it 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  foreign  relations  of  Prussia,  too,  contributed  not  a  little  to  maintain 
the  popularity  of  the  new  organization.     It  was  essentially  suited  to  a 
rising  state,  which  must  be  always  ready  to  seize  upon  favourable  political 
opportunities  and  to  secure  the  advantages  it  has  thus   obtained.    The 
distribution  of  power  in  Europe  was,  however,  so  firmly  established  aAer 
1815,  and  the  Bonapartist  intrigues,  and  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  produced  so  firm  a  solidarity  of  conservative  and  rea^ 
tionary  interests  among  the  great  European  powers,  that  there  was  no  oppo^ 
tunity  of  using  the  power  which  Pinissia  had  obtained  by  her  new  militaiy 
system.     The  result  was,  that  neither  the  levies  for  the  standing  annj, 
nor  the  drilling  of  the  Landwehr,  were  so  onerous  as  to  make  the  people 
feel  any  very  great  inconvenience  from  the  new  state  of  things.   The  indus- 
trial development  of  Prussia,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  losses  she 
had  sustained  in  the  war,  and  the  defective  system  of  finance,  was  for  s 
long  time  so  slow  and  insignificant,  and  wages  were  so  low,  that  the  eril 
of  being  sent  to  the  army  during  three  of  the  most  productive  years  of 
one's  life  was  but  little  felt.    Moreover,  the  new  system  had  oome  adna- 
tages,  which,  whether  real  or  apparent,  were  very  evident  to  the  eye.  The 
three  years'  service  in   the  ranks  brought   the  inhabitants  of  distant 
provinces  in  contact  with  civilization  ;  their  young  men  entered  the  army 
at  an  age  when  one  is  most  susceptible  of  external  impressions,  and  at 
the  same  time  when  the  judgment  becomes  developed,  and  they  returned 
to  their  rustic  homes  with  the  manners  and  extended  views  of  men  vfho 
have  travelled  and  resided  in  towiis.     This,  in  the  state  of  education 
Ifhich  then  prevailed  in  the  provinces,  was  a  great  advantagei  not  onl/  to 
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tlie  man  liimself,  but  often  to  the  whole  of  his  villagF.  It  ia  true  that 
ihe  loldier  often  broiight  to  his  native  place  the  vices  as  well  aa  the 
vitloesof  civilization — n  distaste  for  steady  work,  dissolute  manners  and 
habits,  and  the  overweening  conceit  of  a  privileged  class.  I3iit,  on  the 
olbet  hiind,  he  was  quick,  supple,  and  accustomed  to  obedience ;  and  this 
result  of  a  miiitsry  education  was  at  any  rate  a  source  of  siktisfactioQ 
to  (hose  who  had  occasion  to  employ  him.  Another  port  of  the 
system,  which  was  equally  beneficial  to  the  State  and  the  nation,  was 
the  opiioTial  prolongation  of  the  service  in  the  regular  army.  Any  Land- 
uclirmBn  who  had  served  his  three  years,  and  wished  to  continue  in  the 
lertice,  waa  allowed  to  enlist  for  six  years  longer,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  an  honorary  certificate ;  and,  if  he  prolonged  hb  service  fur 
» fiirtlier  term,  ha  was  allowed  an  increase  of  pay,  with  the  prospect  of 
ubtsining  a  subordinate  post  under  government  on  being  discharged. 
These  inducements,  small  as  they  were,  were  sullicient  to  attract  numbers 
°r  lliose  (in  Prussia  a  very  numerous  class)  who  have  not  sufficient  inde- 
penclence  or  energy  to  choose  a  prefesnion  for  tlietnselves  ;  and  these,  after 
Kning  their  twelve  or  fiiletn  years,  obtained  a  certificate  which  entitled 
theiQ  to  become  candidates  for  a  place  in  llic  customs  or  post-oEGce,  where 
tl>«7  generally  made  excellent  public  servants,  their  life  in  the  army 
luting  taught  them  punctuality  and  honesty,  and  enabled  them  to  subsist 
on  the  very  scanty  pay  which  iu  Prussia  is  given  to  all  subordinate 
govfrntncnt  oEBciala. 

Such  were  the  chiff  of  the  social  reaulta  of  the  new  military  aysltm. 
iii  poiiticfll  results  were  not  less  important.  As  it  became  more  and  more 
Mttain  that  the  fall  of  Nfipoleoa  was  to  be  succeeded  by  an  epoch  of  peace 
ni  reaction,  the  outward  aggressive  character  of  the  iiiiliiary  organization 
Ix^an  to  lose  its  prominence,  and  its  Inner  conservative  tendencies  gradu- 
ally developed  themselves.  The  consequence  was,  tliat  the  Prussian 
military  systeni  waa  strongly  condemned  in  the  smnllcr  German  Slates, 
vbere,  for  some  time  after  the  Paris  treaty  was  signed,  some  traces  of 
coDBiitutionalisra  still  remained.  The  new  system  certainly  did  not  con- 
Iiibuie  in  any  way  to  the  unification  of  Germany  by  the  means  of  what 
*M  called  "  moral  conquest."  When  the  Prussian  Government  found  it 
ifMMary  to  compensate  the  people  for  tlio  sacrifices  the  military  system 
^tailed  upon  tltent  by  opening  out  free  channels  for  their  trade, 'such  oa 
the  Zollverein,  for  instance,  the  neighbouring  German  States  adopted  iia 
iniiovationH,  hut  they  never  attempted  (o  place  their  armies  on  the  enme 
fcuting  as  iho  Prussian.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there 
"'U  but  one  of  the  thirty  smaller  German  Slates,  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
'1  i»luoh  the  Prussian  aystem  was  fully  introduced,  and  three  others  only, 
Coljurgi  Lauenburg,  and  Altenbnrg,  had  partly  adopted  it  by  making 
inililjiry  conventions  with  Piuasia.  The  other  governments  were  dis- 
I'laiied  by  iLe  cost,  and  their  peoples  by  the  long  term  of  miUiary  service, 
'^'i  burdens  tlie  system  imposed  on  individuals,  and  the  power  it  gave 
to  the  goTerument. 
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The  amalgamation  of  the  Landwehr  with  the  standing  army  was  not, 
however,  without  its  disadvantages,  even  in  a  military  point  of  riew. 
The  advantage  of  the  amalgamation  really  consisted  in  this,  that  during 
peace  the  Prussian  Btate  now  only  required  to  keep  up  an  army  which 
was  small  compared  to  that  which  existed  before  1806 ;  and  that  it  at  the 
mme  time  possessed  a  sufficiently  numerous  reserve  to  bring,  in  oaie  of 
war,  nearly  four  times  as  large  a  force  into  the  field.  In  point  of  faet, 
however,  the  standing  army,  whose  strength  was  fixed  in  1815  at  about 
120,000  men,  must  be  considered  as  a  military  force  which  could  only  be 
kept  up,  with  the  then  population  of  11,000,000,  and  the  limited  revenue  ef 
the  country,  by  educating  the  great  majority  of  the  population  for  the  miliUry 
service.  We  have  already  remarked,  too,  that  as  the  population  increased, tke 
array  would  under  tl;e  new  system  probably  swell  to  a  size  which  would 
ovei*tax  the  financial  resources  of  the  country.  This  coidd  only  be,  to  a 
certain  degree,  obviated  by  shortening  the  period  of  active  service  as  fixed 
by  the  law  of  1814,  which  was  afterwards  actually  done.  It  is  remarkable, 
moreover,  that  the  new  Landwehr  possessed  all  the  defects  of  the  old  one, 
without  its  advantages.  The  maximum  age  of  service  was  fixed  so  high 
that,  practically,  even  under  the  new  system,  the  Prussian  Btate  could 
only  enter  upon  a  war  which  had  the  strong  sympathies  of  the  populatioo, 
and  was  besides  compelled  to  support,  not  only  the  army  in  the  field,  bat 
also  the  army  of  wives  and  children  lefl  behind  by  the  Landwehrmen, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  treasury  lost  a  great  part  of  its  income  from 
so  many  tax-payers  having  been  called  into  active  service.  It  is  true 
that  in  1818  the  maximum  age  of  service  in  the  Landwehr  was  the  lame, 
but  what  was  possible  with  the  national  spirit  that  then  prevailed  oould 
not  be  done  again  for  a  long  time,  and  still  less  permanently.  The  only 
difierence  between  the  results  of  the  two  systems  was  that  the  Landwehr 
now  consisted  of  well-drilled  soldiers — an  important  point,  no  doubt,  but 
it  still  remains  a  question  whether  this  advantage  might  not  have  been 
more  effectively  secured  without  the  defects  above  mentioned,  even  if  the 
old  Landwehr  organization  had  been  retained. 

We  have  devoted  particular  attention  to  this  law  of  the  8rd  of 
September,  1814,  because  the  system  which  has  been  called  '^the 
reorganization  "  since  1860,  is  nothing  more  than  a  strict  return  to  the 
principles  of  that  law ;  in  doing  which  the  Government^  as  agaioit  the 
Liberals,  was  decidedly  in  the  right.  In  order  to  explain  the  difierence 
between  the  "  reoiganization"  and  the  law  of  1814,  it  will  be  necessufy 
to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  changes  which  the  latter  underwent  in  its 
execution. 

The  third  article  of  the  law  of  1814,  regarding  the  strength  of  the 
army,  was  very  loosely  worded.  It  provided  that  «*  the  strength  of 
the  standing  army  and  the  Landwehr  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the 
relations  of  the  State  (Staatsverhdltnisse)"  As  these  relations  con- 
tinued to  be  of  a  peaceful  character,  as  the  country  wanted  its  young 
men  for  civil  puisuiu,  and  as  the  king  himself  did  not  require  the 
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jgtli  of  the  standing  army  to  be  greater  than  200,000  men,  the 
(en  of  the  yearly  levy  was  not  very  heavy.  According  to  official 
lints,  the  iiveruge  proportion  of  young  men  taken  for  the  military 
jce  was  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  popula- 

of  the  country.  Above  all,  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  felt 
burden  the  least  The  superabundance  of  material  afibrded  by 
rearly  levies  enabled  Uie  authorities  to  select  the  tallest  and  strotigest 

and  the  sons  of  middle-class  families,  being  usually  inferiotr  in  these 
!cts  to  the  peasantry,  thus  oflen  escaped  the  service  altogether.  For 
i  who  had  a  taste  for  the  army,  the  system  of  ''one  year's  volunteers ** 
a  very  convenient  one.  Any  one  with  sufficient  means  to  purchase 
mifbrm,  and  with  the  ordinary  education  which  is  to  be  obtained  in 
lie-class  schools  in  Prussia,  could  engage  for  service  before  he  had 
led  bis  twentieth  year.  By  doing  this,  he  lost,  it  is  true,  the  chance 
t  being  drawn  for  the  Landwehr — the  selection  being  made  in  the  last 
nee  by  lot — but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  the  right  to  select  the  arm 
le  service  to  which  he  wished  to  belong,  and  served  for  a  year  only, 
e  end  of  which  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  either  of  sub- 
tr  or  officer,  and  his  liability  to  service  practically  ceased,  for  his 
ig  to  appear  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  great  landwehr  reviews,  which 
place  once  every  two  years,  to  show  his  bright  epaulettes  and  scarf  in 
afis  of  small  towns  or  the  canteen-tents  of  the  camp,  rather  partook  of 
laturc  of  amusement  than  of  duty.  Another  provision  of  the  law  was 
those  who  had  not  been  drawn  for  the  Landwehr  were  to  undergo  a  six- 
s'  drill  as  recruits,  and  then  take  part  in  the  Landwehr  reviews,  but 
institution  became  obsolete  a  very  few  years  after  the  law  was  issued. 
Landwehr  itself  was  neglected  by  the  government  from  the  banning, 
ill  sorts  of  expedients  were  devised  (such  as  making  the  men  wear  old- 
ened uniforms)  to  disgust  the  people  with  the  whole  system.  Thus 
in  went  on  until  1830,  when  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Europe 
I  waked  the  Prussian  Government  to  the  necessity  of  making  its  army 
But.  King  Frederick  William  III.  had  meanwhile  attained  an  age 
I  people  usually  recoil  from  extensive  changes,  and  in  1838 — "on 
cial  grounds,"  as  was  stated  by  the  Prussian  Government  in  1860 
I  it  brought  in  its  reorganization  bill,  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  a 
er  number  of  recruits  in  the  cadres — the  three  years'  term  of  service 
e  regular  army  was  temporarily  abandoned,  and  replaced  by  a  term 

0  yoars.  There  are  documents  of  that  time  now  extant  which  show 
Prince  William,  the  present  king,  had  then  already  opposed  this 
jtion  in  the  terra  of  service,  and  declared  that  he  even  looked  upon 
;hree  years'  term  as  only  a  minimum.  In  1833  the  reins  of  the 
irj  organization  of  Prussia  began  to  be  draw^n  tighter.     Numerous 

with  this  view  were  presented  to  Frederick  William  IV.,  but  they 
Kith  no  attention  from  that  sovereign,  who  neither  understood  nor 

1  for  military  matters.  They  only  obtained  consideration  when  the 
B  illness  called  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  direction  of  aflairs.     It  was 
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due  to  his  inflttence,  while  he  was  still  under  the  impression  of  the  CTents 
of  1848-9,  that  in  1856  the  three  years'  term  of  service  was  restored, 
after  an  intermediate  two-and-a-half  years' term  in  1852.    These  measures 
were  taken  without  reference  to  the  Chambers,  as  matters  of  administration; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  in  1859,  409  new  captains  were  suddenly  created, 
who,  in  the  event  of  war,  were  to  take  the  command  of  the  Landwehr. 
At  this  the  Chamber  took  the  alarm,  and  in  passing  the  vote  declared  that 
it  only  did  so  on  condition  that  the  position  of  the  Landwehr  should  be  in 
no  way  altered  by  the  new  measure.      Herr  von  Bonin,  who  was  then 
Minister  of  War,  reassured  the  Chamber  by  declaring  that  no  such  alteration 
would  be  made  without  its  consent ;  but  finding  shortly  afterwards  that 
the  government  was  about  to  continue  the  reorganization,  he  resigned.  His 
successor  was  Herr  von  Roon,  and  with  him  began  a  new  seven  yean' 
war,  which,  it  seems,  has  now  ended  with  the  "  seven  days'  war." 

Those  who  are  not  blinded  by  the  late  Prussian  successes  must  admit 
that  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  this  quarrel  is  far  from  bemg  a 
creditable  episode  in  its  career.  For  six  years  it  wavered  between 
attempting  to  settle  the  question  in  a  lawful  and  constitutional  manner, 
and  proceeding  independently  of  the  Chamber.  As  for  the  idea  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  its  military  policy — the  abolition  of  the  distinct 
existence  of  the  Landwehr,  and  its  incorporation  with  the  standing  army- 
it  sedulously  kept  it  in  the  background,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
Chamber  appreciated  its  true  significance. 

In  the  session  of  1860  a  bill  was  laid  before  the  lower  House  proposing 
a  reorganization  of  the  army  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  1814,  and  at  the 
same  time  asking  for  a  supplementary  vote  for  the  military  budget  of 
about  ten  millions  of  thalers.  Finding  that  the  House  was  not  disposed 
to  grant  this  sum,  the  ministry  withdrew  the  bill,  and  asked  for  a 
provisional  grant  of  nine  millions,  "  for  keeping  the  army  in  readiness  for 
the  field,"  and  assured  the  House  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  aoy 
future  decisions  at  which  they  might  arrive  would  not  be  prejudiced  by 
their  granting  the  sum  asked  for.  The  representative  of  the  government 
expressly  declared  on  this  occasion  that  "  if  the  House  refused  to  vote  the 
necessary  supplies  at  a  future  period,  the  former  state  of  things  could 
be  reverted  to."  The  nine  millions  were  then  voted.  But  the  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  its  assurances  to  the  contrary,  had  already  taken 
the  first  step  towards  the  new  reorganization,  by  establishing  nine  new 
regiments,  called  "  combined  reserve  regiments."  Next  year  it  asked 
for  a  further  sum  to  complete,  as  it  said,  the  organization  of  the  army 
according  to  the  law  of  1814.  The  House  again  granted  what  was  asked, 
though  with  a  small  deduction,  taking  care,  however,  to  place  the  item  under 
the  head  of  "  extraordinary  expenses,"  in  order  to  show  that  the  chaise  was 
to  be  only  temporary.  This,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  military 
party  at  court,  which  wished  to  settle  the  matter  once  for  all.  The  liberal 
ministry  of  Hohenzollern-Auerswald-Schwerin  fell,  and  after  a  short 
ifltervai,  in  which  Herr  yon  det  'Rc^d\.\x\a^\i\^  Y^^^^x^of  conciliation  in 
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Tlin,  Hen-  von  Bismarck  became  Minister  Prewdent.  Tiie  conflict  now 
brote  out  in  earnest.  A  new  reorganizntion  bill  was  brouglit  before  tlio 
Ciiamfaer  in  1862,  together  with  the  demnnd  Tor  ua  addition  of  between 
eigbt  and  ten  millions  to  the  ordinarj  budget. 

This  bill  was  not  debated  in  the  Lower  House  ihat  session,  simply  became 
llie  Litter  was  dissolved  immedJately  afler  Herr  von  Hagen  bad  proposed 
a  notion  asking  for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  budget.  The  new 
tiections  only  strengthened  the  Opposition,  and  the  government  accord- 
ingly no  longer  asked  the  consent  of  the  House  to  the  reorganization,  but 
piDceeded  with  it  by  way  of  decree.  In  1863,  a  reorganization  bill, 
Ic^llier  with  the  budget,  was  brought  before  the  House  for  the  third  time, 
lintU^fiire  the  debate  could  take  place  the  Chamber  was  closed,  on  account 
i(  tbo  alleged  refusal  of  the  Vice-President  to  allow  the  Ministcx  of  War 
lo  jpeak.  In  1864  the  reorganization  was  proceeded  with  as  before,  the 
Chamber  xtriking  out  of  the  budget,  as  it  did  in  the  second  session  of 
1SG2,  alllhe  additional  items.  At  length,  in  1865,  the  bill  was  agiiin 
brought  in,  together  with  the  budget,  and  was  this  time  fully  debated  in 
ibui  long  sittings,  the  result  of  which  was  its  rejection,  and  tho  renewed 
wssiire  from  the  budget  of  the  expenses  of  the  reorganization.  The 
Wasioa  was  then  closed,  and  the  king,  in  hia  speech  from  the  throne, 
declared  that  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  the  remodd- 
lingof  tho  army  would  be  maintainod.  Then  came  the  short  session  of 
1866,  towards  the  end  of  which  it  was  already  contemplated  to  send  nn 
kddresi  to  the  king,  begging  for  a  settlement  of  the  diSerencus  between 
tlie  House  and  the  Government.  The  new  elections  and  the  battle  of 
Kdoiggratz  followed,  and  the  conflict  was  ended  by  a  peace  in  both  cases, 
tie  House  granting  to  the  Government  an  indemnity  for  having  ruled 
Milboat  a  budget,  and  passing,  with  trifling  alterations,  the  budget  of  the 
fw,  thus  tacitly  recognizing  the  reorganization,  so  far  at  least  ns  it  had 
bwn  carried  out  between  1860  and  18GG. 

Bnt  now  conies  the  question,  what  was  this  reorganization  7  For  it 
W  «  painftiUy  ludicrous  feature  of  this  unhappy  quarrel  that  no  one  in 
the  country  now  knows — nor,  we  fear,  tlie  government  itself — what  was 
llie  real  question  «  issue.  The  four  bills  of  1860,  1862,  18G3,  and  1865, 
wbicli  were  lo  reduce  the  reoi^nization  to  a  system,  entirely  differ  from  ' 
each  other  1  and  as  since  then  no  orderly  budget  has  been  issued,  it  is  not 
*W  which  of  these  bills,  if  any  of  them,  the  government  has  practically 
fwried  out.  The  bill  of  1860  demanded  a  service  of  eight  years  in  tiie 
•tjuding  army,  four  years  to  bo  nerved  in  the  cavalry,  three  in  the  other 
■"ns,  and  the  remainder  in  the  reserve,  and  it  entirely  abolished  tho 
^"linction  between  the  first  and  second  bans  of  the  Landwehr,  in  which 
''ifitenn  of  service  was  to  be  eleven  years.  The  bill  of  1862  demanded 
'  »Wvice  of  seven  years  in  the  standing  army,  three  of  which  were  to 
"J  wved  in  one  of  the  arms,  a  service  of  five  years  in  the  first  baa  of  the 
^Jwehr,  and  of  four  in  the  second  bim.  The  same  provisions  wei-e 
°^luaed  in  the  bill  of  18G3,  with  this  dilTui-^uce,  however,  tUut  tU« 
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Bcrvice  in  the  first  ban  was  made  four  years,  and  that  in  Uie  second 
five.  This  bill  also  abolished  the  institution  of  Landwehr  recruits,  tmd 
permitted  the  drafting  of  the  Landwehr  officers  into  the  r^ular  armj. 
In  the  bill  of  1865  the  terms  of  seryice  are  the  same  as  in  that  of  1863, 
but  it  is  chiefly  interesting  fi'om  the  explanations  given  by  the  Minister 
of  War  regarding  it,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  notice. 

The  points  in  these  bills  which  were  most  eaailj  reconcilable  with  the 
law  of  1814,  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  tht«e  yearn'  terrice,  and  in  the 
second,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  army.  Between  the  years  1815 
nnd  1860  the  population  of  Prussia  had  increased  from  eler^i  to  eighlttn 
millions,  and  taking  this  as  the  standard,  the  government  waa  perfect!/ 
justified  in  saying  that  as  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  bad 
been  called  to  the  ranks  in  1816  was  12  (  per  1,000,  while  this  proportion 
was  only  8^  in  1859,  a  raising  of  the  latter  to  10  per  1,000,  which 
has  been  contemplated  since  1860,  would  be  by  no  means  excesure. 
This  would  have  increased  the  peace  establishment  from  40,000  to  Itddi 
60,000  to  70,000  men,  and  would  probably  have  been  agreed  to  b j  thd 
Chamber,  if  the  Minister  had  consented  to  fix  the  numbers  by  law,  and 
to  compensate  the  nation  for  this  additional  burden  by  shortening  th« 
period  of  active  service.  But  he  refused  to  do  eitheri  and  he  was  eqdallj 
indisposed  to  make  any  concession  with  regard  to  the  number  of  th« 
cadres  of  the  standing  army,  which  had  been  considerably  increaisd,  (ft 
to  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  ban,  which  had  been  greatly  feduced  fiom 
its  former  position  of  equality  as  regards  numbers  with  the  regular  force. 
According  to  the  explanations  of  the  Ministeri  the  following  appear  to  be 
the  chief  points  of  the  "  reorganization  :  "— 

First — ^The  three  years*  service  remains  in  force,  for  all  arnuk 

Second, — Instead  of  the  40,000  recruits  hitherto  levied,  the  number 
is  henceforward  to  be  60,000  at  least,  such  ntunber  to  be  subject  t« 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  population  increases. 

Third, — Those  who  are  serving  their  first  three  years  in  the  Landwehr 
of  the  first  ban  are  to  be  treated  as  a  reserve  to  the  regular  army,  that  ia  to 
say,  they  are  not  only  to  be  embodied  with  it  in  time  of  war  or  for  purpoia 
of  drill,  but  are  to  be  liable  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  ifi  the 
division  of  the  standing  army  to  which  they  may  be  attached.  Thilfl  tbe 
greater  half  of  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  ban  is  entirely  deprived  of  it* 
original  character,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  embodied  with  the  stsadii^ 
army,  which  may  thereby  be  at  once  increased  from  220,000  (its  preaeet 
strength)  to  450,000  men. 

Fourth. — The  186  infantry  battailous  of  the  standing  army  have  been 
increased  to  258,  the  difference  constituting  the  cadres  far  the  reaerre. 
The  cavalry,  which  formerly  consisted  of  15d  squadrons  of  the  lia£,  and 
104  of  the  Landwehr,  is  made  to  consist  of  200  squadrons  of  ths  lio^ 
and  a  further  increase  of  twenty-four  squadrons  was  announced  by  the 
government  in  1865  ;  the  Landwehr  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand}  nof 
consists  of  forty-eight  squadi-ons  only. 
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II  is  to  be  obBerved  here  that  the  very  points  which  the  public  looked 

upon  08  the  most  important,  and  opposed  most  eagerly,  namely,  the  three 

jeare'  seryice  and  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  army,  are  those 

which  are  the  most  defensible  and  insignificant.     The  first  is  clearly 

pfOTided  for  in  the  law  of  1814,  and  the  second  is  not  forbidden  by  it. 

The  really  important  point  in  the  new  system  is  the  altered  position  of  the 

Laodwehr,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  army,  by  converting  the 

Landwefar  into  a  reserve,  to  do  without  the  Landwehr  altogether,  as  such, 

in  time  of  war.     The  law  of  1814  only  imposed  a  service  of  five  years  in 

the  r^ular  army,  two  of  which  as  a  reserve,  and  the  reserve  men  were 

odIj  called  upon  to  serve  in  case  of  war.     By  the  present  system  the  term 

of  service  in  the  regular  army  is  from  seven  to  eight  years,  whereby  the 

senrice  in  the  reserve  is  extended  from  two  to  from  four  to  five  years, 

besides  which  the  reserve  men,  to  use  the  words  of  the  bill  of  1865,  '^  are 

only  relieved  from  service  so  long  as  they  arc  not  required  for  drill  or  to 

strengthen  the  army,"  i,e,  so  long  as  the  regular  army  is  up  to  its  full 

strength.     This  is  the  real  pith  of  the  new  system,  which  deprives  the 

most  numerous  and  effective  portion  of  the  Landwehr  of  the  guarantee 

that  they  will  only  be  called  from  their  homes  in  case  of  war,  and  at  the 

Kune  time  of  their  independent  position  by  the  side  of  the  regular  >army. 

They  will  now  be  doubtless  entirely  incorporated  with  the  latter,  together 

ivith  their  officers,  provided  always  that  the  latter  possess  the  necessary 

qualifications  of  birth.     This  was  actually  done  in  the  last  war,  when 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  Landwehrmen  were  enlisted  as  reserves,  and  sent 

into  the  field,  the  government  at  the  same  time  taking  great  credit  for 

having  withdra>m  so  few  of  the  "  Landwehrmen,"  i.e.  those  not  belonging 

to  the  reserve,  from  their  daily  occupations, — ^an  evident  quibble,  which, 

however,  deceived  many  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 

The  Prussian  Chamber,  after  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Prussian 
arms,  seems  to  be  unwilling  to  look  too  closely  into  the  condition  of  the 
army  by  which  they  were  achieved ;  and  the  public  feeling  in  the  country 
certainly  does  not  encourage  any  opposition  to  the  government  on  this 
point.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  Prussian  army,  if  the 
Present  system  is  maintained,  must  gradually  lose  that  national  character 
vhich  is  its  chief  glory,  and  which  it  so  eminently  posaoised  in  1813. 
listory  teaches  us  that  political  movements  which  give  rise  to  practical 
ailitary  ideas  are  always  successful.  This  was  the  case  with  tlie  French 
evolution,  and  still  more  so  with  the  Prussian  nationid  rising  in  1813. 
'he  reorganization  of  the  Prussian  army  has  in  this  respect  been  timely, 
8  it  is  contemporaneous  with  a  great  political  movement  in  Germany, 
lut  will  the  latter  owe  any  of  its  succeiss  to  the  former  ?  We  doubt  it, 
)r  the  national  aspirations  of  Germany  are  still  progressive,  while  the 
sorganization  of  the  army  in  Prussia  has  assumed  a  retrograde  aspect, 
et  us  at  least  hope  that,  if  it  brings  no  other  advantage,  it  will  direct  the 
Qforts  of  free  nations  to  the  imitation  of  the  excellent  system  of  1813. 
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{Suggested  hy  Mendelssohn^ a  Andante  in  O  minor ^  Booh  I.  Lid  C 

of  the  "  Lieder  ohne  Worten^) 


I. 

In  Venice  I     This  night  so  delicious — ^its  air 

Full  of  moonlight  and  passionate  snatches  of  song, 
And  quick  cries,  and  perfume  of  romances,  which  throng 
To  my  brain,  as  I  steal  down  this  marble  sea-stair, 

And  mj  gondola  comes. 
And  I  hear  the  slow,  rhythmical  sweep  of  the  oar 

Drawing  near  and  more  near — and  the  noise  of  the  prow- 
And  the  sharp,  sudden  splash  of  her  stoppage — and  now 
I  step  in ;  we  are  off  o'er  the  street's  heaving  floor, 

As  my  gondola  glides 
Away,  past  these  palaces  silent  and  dark, 

Looming  ghostly  and  grim  o'er  their  bases,  where  clings 
Rank  seaweed  that  gleams  flecked  with  light  as  it  swings 
To  the  plash  of  the  waves,  where  they  reach  the  tide-mark 
On  the  porphyry  blocks — with  a  song  full  of  dole, 
A  forlorn  barcarole. 
As  my  gondola  glides. 


II. 

And  the  wind  seems  to  sigh  through  that  lattice  rust-gnawn 
A  low  dirge  for  the  past :  the  sweet  past  when  it  played 
In  the  pearl-braided  hair  of  some  beauty,  who  stayed 
But  one  shrinking  half-minute — her  mantle  close- drawn 
O'er  the  swell  of  her  bosom  and  cheeks  passion-pale. 

Ere  her  lover  came  by,  and  they  kissed.     "  They  are  clay. 
Those  fire-hearted  men  with  the  regal  pulse-play  ; 
They  are  dust  I "  sighs  the  wind  with  its  whisper  of  wail  : 
"  Those  women  snow-pure,  flower-sweet,  passion-pale !  " 
And  the  waves  make  reply  with  their  song  full  of  dole, 
Their  forlorn  barcarole. 
As  my  gondola  glides. 
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in. 


Diist — those  lovers  I     But  Love  ever  lives,  ever  new, 

Still  the  same  :  so  we  shoot  into  bustle  and  light, 

And  lamps  from  the  festal  casinos  stream  bright 
On  the  ripples — and  here's  the  Rialto  in  view  ; 
And  black  gondolas,  spirit-like,  cross  or  slide  past, 

And  the  gondoliers  cry  to  each  other :  a  song 

Far  away,  from  sweet  voices  in  tune,  dies  along 
The  waters  moon-silvered.     So  on  to  the  vast 
Shadowy  span  of  an  arch  where  the  oar-echoes  leap 

Through  chill  gloom  from  the  marble ;  then  moonlight  once  more, 

And  laughter  and  strum  of  guitars  from  the  shore, 
And  sonorous  bass-music  of  bells  booming  deep 

From  St.  Mark's.     Still  those  waves  with  their  song  full  of  dole. 
Their  forlorn  barcarole. 
As  my  gondola  glides. 


jv. 


Here  the  night  is  voluptuous  with  odorous  sighs 
From  verandahs  o'erstarred  with  dim  jessamine  flowers, 
Their  still  scent  deep-stirred  by  the  tremulous  showers 

Of  a  nightingale's  notes  as  his  song  swells  and  dies — 

While  my  gondola  glides. 


V. 


Dust — those  lovers ! — ^who  floated  and  dreamed  long  ago. 
Gazed  and  languished  and  loved,  on  these  waters, — where  I 
Float  and  dream  and  gaze  tip  in  the  still  summer  sky 

Whence  the  great  stars  look  down — ^as  they  did  long  ago ; 

"Where  the  moon  seems  to  dream  with  my  dreaming — disc-hid 
In  a  gossamer  veil  of  white  cirrhus — then  breaks 
The  dream-spell  with  a  pensive  half-smile,  as  she  wakes 

To  new  splendour.     But  lo  I  while  I  mused  we  have  slid 

From  the  open — the  stir — down  a  lonely  lane-way 
Into  hush  and  dark  shadow :  fresh  smells  of  the  sea 
Come  cool  from  beyond ;  a  faint  lamp  mistily 

Hints  fair  shafts  and  quaint  arches,  in  crumbling  decay  ; 
And  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full  of  dole, 
Their  forlorn  barcarole, 
As  my  gondola  glides. 
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VI. 

Then  the  silent  lagnne  stretched  away  throngh  the  night, 
And  the  stars, — and  the  fairy-like  city  behind, 
Domes  and  spires  rising  spectral  and  dim :  till  the  mind 

Becomes  tranced  in  a  vague,  subtle  maze  of  delight ; 

And  I  float  in  a  dream,  lose  the  present — or  seem 
To  have  lived  it  before.     Then  a  sense  of  deep  bliai, 
Just  to  breathe — to  exist — in  a  night  such  as  this : 

Just  to  feel  what  I  feel,  drowns  all  else.     But  the  gleam 

Of  the  lights,  as  we  turn  to  the  city  onoe  more, 
And  the  music,  and  clangour  of  bells  booming  slow, 
And  this  consummate  vision,  St.  Mark's  1 — the  star-glow 

For  a  background — crowns  all.     Then  I  step  out  on  shore : 
The  Piazzetta  I  my  life-dream  accomplished  at  last, 
(As  my  gondola  goes.) 

I  am  here  :  here  alone  with  the  ghost  of  the  Past  I 

But  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full  of  dole, 
Their  forlorn  barcarole. 
As  my  gondola  goes  ; 

And  the  pulse  of  the  oar  swept  through  silvery  spray 

Dies  away  in  the  gloom,  dies  away,  dies  away— 

Dies  away dies  away ! 
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main  object  of  travelling  is  to  cut  oneself  fairly  off  from  all  home 
ations,  to  break  the  monotonotia  succession  of  to-morro\7s,  which  run 
s  petty  place  from  day  to  day.  When  we  come  back  to  our  ordinary 
the  first  day  after  our  return  joins  on  in  memory  to  the  last  before 
leparture.  The  intervening  period  belongs  to  a  different  series  of 
!  altogether.  We  resemble  some  of  those  cataleptic  patients  described 
oks  upon  psychology,  who  have  led  two  alternate  lives  ;  during 
)f  which  their  memory  leaps  over  all  the  events  of  the  other,  and 
lole  train  of  associations  becomes,  as  it  were,  dormant.     Even  in  a 

0  the  Alps  or  to  the  English  lakes,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  vivid 
e  recollections  of  our  previous  visit,  and  how  our  every -day  existence 

1  into  the  background.  This  charm  of  travelling  would  become 
t  if  we  could  travel  in  time  as  well  as  in  space — if,  like  a  character  in 
^  Andersen's  ^ndful  stories,  we  could  sometimes  take  a  fortnight  in 
(leenth  century,  or,  still  more  pleasant,  a  leap  into  the  twenty -first. 
)0S8ible  to  accomplish  this  object  more  or  less  in  imagination — not 
iding  historical  novels,  in  which  the  characters  are  always  obtru- 

reminding  us  of  their  nineteenth-century  origin — ^but  by  a  journey 
d  the  reach  of  railways  and  newspapers.  Those  are  the  lihks  which 
s  bind  us  down  offensively  to  the  present.  The  scream  of  an  engine 
heet  of  The  Times  carries  us  forcibly  back  to  London  from  the  ends 
)  earth.  It  is  the  rattling  of  the  chain  which  reminds  us  that  we 
her  all,  prisoners  to  certain  conditions  of  space  and  time.  But  once 
d  their  influence  we  can  shake  ourselves  fairly  free.  It  is  possible, 
1,  to  make  "  the  forward  flowing  tide  of  time  "  recede  a  little  too  far. 
unnel  Baker,  when  he  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Katchiba,  must  have 
lat  he  was  almost  iii  a  geological  epoch.  He  was  back  in  the  period 
,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  man  was  just  emerging  out  of  the  gorilla 
earning  to  walk  upon  his  hind  legs.  But  a  leap  backwards  for  a 
ry  or  two  would  be  intensely  enjoyable  ;  ani  to  those  who  can  appre- 
it,  that  is  precisely  the  pleasure  to  be  obtained  by  a  journey  in 
ylrania.  It  takes  you  back  sometimes  to  the  epoch  when  the 
I  system  was  just  melting  away,  or  to  the  period  when  a  rattling 
weh,  crawling  along  at  Bve  miles  an  hour,  was  a  wonderful  invention 
veiling,  and  certainly  to  the  time  when  inns  were  in  their  infancy, 
leas  were  a  familiar  beast  to  every  rank  of  society.  You  are  a 
red  miles  or  so  beyond  the  furthest  ramifications  of  the  European 
in  of  nulways.    The  telegraph  wires  indeed  keep  you  com^vn^^  b\xV 
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unlike  railway?,  tliey  are  unobtrusive  companions,  never  reminding  you 
of  their  presence  unless  you  run  against  them.  London  may  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  the  Prussians  may  be  in  Vienna,  and 
France  may  have  become  a  republic,  for  anything  you  know,  or,  for  the 
time  being,  for  anything  you  care.  Not  that  this  temporaiy  cutting  loose 
from  the  noisy  hurry  and  bustle  of  more  civilized  nations  is  the  only 
advantage  to  be  obtained.  •  The  sound  of  Transylvania  has  indeed  some- 
thing unpleasing  about  it  to  English  ears.  Its  geographical  position  is 
probably  rather  vaguely  defined  to  most  persons,  and  every  one  will  not 
be  very  clear  whether  it  is  a  dependency  of  Austria,  Turkey,  or  Rusk. 
Still  the  name  has  a  certain  smack  of  the  Danubian  principalities 
and  the  Eastern  question.  It  even  suggests  speeches  from  Mr.  Darby 
Griffiths  and  endless  discussions  upon  topics  which  no  fellow  can  under- 
stand. It  is  somehow  mixed  up  with  the  afiairs  of  Prince  Gouza  or  Prince 
George  of  Hohenzollem,  or  some  other  misty  potentate  "  down  East." 
Such,  at  least,  to  make  a  frank  confession,  was  the  position  which  it 
occupied  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  not  very  long  ago.  The  name 
had  been  stowed  away  in  a  kind  of  lumber-room  of  the  brain  amongst 
various  geographical  terms,  which  had  had  some  hazy  meaning  at  school, 
but  which  had  long  ceased  to  hold  any  definite  position.  The  study  of  a 
very  interesting  book  by  Mr.  Boner*  had  to  some  degree  resuscitated  the 
fading  image,  and  a  lucky  combination  of  circumstances  led  to  a  delightfol 
tour,  of  which  the  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
impressions. 

The  huge  angle  which  the  Danube  makes  by  diverging  suddenly 
to  the  south  and  then  resuming  its  eastern  course,  is  produced  by  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  wide  ofling  to  the  mountain  range  which  Burrounds 
Transylvania  like  a  wall.  From  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Transylvania  is  some  two  hundred  miles  across  the 
great  Hungarian  plain.  The  journey  from  Vienna  to  Hermannstadt,  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Transylvania,  was  accomplished  in  three  stages,  each 
of  which  seemed  to  lower  us  in  succession  to  a  more  remote  period  and 
an  earlier  stage  of  civilization.  First  came  the  voyage  down  the  noble 
Danube.  Of  all  varieties  of  travelling,  none  is  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  a 
voyage  by  a  good  river  steamboat.  You  are  not  cramped  as  in  a  railway, 
nor  sick  as  at  sea,  and  the  path  by  which  you  travel  is  always  interesting. 
A  great  river  is  a  main  artery  in  the  anatomy  of  the  country  ;  it  caniei 
you  in  imagination  bact  to  its  source,  and  down  to  its  mouth ;  you  seem 
to  have  seen,  not  a  miserable  little  segment  cut  at  random  transversely 
across  the  plan  of  a  province,  but  part  of  the  map  of  the  world.  Then,  too^ 
a  river  always  seems  to  be  more  or  less  alive.  The  Danube  below  Vienna 
sweeps  through  the  country  as  if  it  was  taking  its  ease  in  its  channel ; 
cutting  off  "  monstrous  cantles  "  on  either  side  ;  embracing  wide  idandi 
in  its  grasp ;  forcing  its  way  through  occasional  hill  gaps,  and  generally 
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'ry.iwtingflbout  nt  ronilonmitli  its  gigantic  limbs  like  an  indolent  monarch 
i]i«  plain.  Al  times  j-ou  are  cut  off  from  all  sight  of  the  hnhitable 
r  (]  \)j  htt)Ad  Blretchcs  of  swamp,  haunted  by  inniimerablo  wild-fowl  j 
■  un!y  «en»  of  human  life  nre  an  occasional  herd  of  long-homed  cattle 
:;  litile  fled  of  floating  milla  moored  in  the  stream.  Then  a  line  of  hilln 
r-j-0  dovm  to  the  bonk,  crowded  with  villages  and  covered  with  vinC' 
-']'-  Old  caatlea  and  ctiurcbes  look  down  upon  jou,  the  lost  recorded 
-  tit  in  whose  history  is  generally  that  they  have  been  sacked  by  Attila ; 
i  ib  being  in  these  regions  what  the  Devil  or  Cromwell  ia  in  England — 
imthor  of  erery  aaonyraous  piece  of  hialory. 

A  pleasant  day  bronght  ne  to  Peaib,  whence   our    second  stage  of 

-vclbng  was  performed  in  a  railway  ncroaa  Hungary  to  tile  town  of 

..yi.l.     A  railway  may  appear  to  be  above,  and  not  below,  a  uteamboat 

pirint  of  civiliaition :  but  not  such  a  railway  as  those  of  Hungary. 

i-y  are  like  the  furthest  vessels  of  a  body  where  the  circulation  is 

.  fltrong  enough  fairly  to  warm  the  extremities.     The  pulsation  along 

BP  distant  lines  is  feeble  indeed.     The  express  train  (1  am  not  quite 

.-mlIq  wiielbcr  tlivre  ia  another  train)  managed  to  get  ii]>  a  speed  of 

cfi  miles  an  hour.      Wc  crept  along  through  a  sultry  stilling  day, 

i!i  clouda  of  duat   gradually  forming   layers  upon  the  coaliiona  and 

;MiDg  through  our  clothes,  and  clouda  of  tob.ioco-smoke  darkening  tlia 

<  ry  air.     Fur  it  may  be  parenthetically  remarked  that  as  the  German  to 

-■  Euglishnian  ia  the  matter  of  smoking,  so  is  the  Hungarian  to  the 

.  iinan.      'Jliere  ia  no  place,  as  I  believe — I   don't  know  ivlielber   a 

iiiicli  is  an  exception — sacred  from  tobacco.     It  is  even  said  that  some 

I'liumaals  have  a  lighted  pipQ  put  uito  their  mouths  before  they  woke  in 

.1'  moming,  so  as  to  riso  with  the  delicious  flavour  already  produced. 

•■u  sight  is  more  profoundly  melancholy  than  that  of  a  bomniless  plain, 

;  0';ially  when  not  populous  nor  well  cultivated.    The  monotony  becouiea 

;  presivc  to  the  spirit ;  the  ocean  is  tiresome,  in  spite  of  all  that  poets 

■  dw  said  about  it;  but  though  tlie  ocean  is  dull  and  monoloaou.i  eaoti^ih, 

ti.-ui  not  the  rigid  immovable  calmneEs  of  a  huge  plain — which  looks 

if  it  had  resolutely  lain  down  and  was  not  going  to  get  up  till  the 

■;iy  of  judgment.     It  was  a  relief  to  see  at  last  a  line  of  purple  hills 

i.Liig  iihtuplly  from  the  dead  wearisome  level,  and  lo  feel  that  there  might 

■:liap9  bo  fieah  air  and  cool  breezes  playing  upon  tlieir  summits,  far 

.  -'-'VC  the  Uyer  of  bot  stagnant  vapour  that  quivered  in  mirages  above 

im  vnay  stretches  of  the  plain.     At  the  town  of  Arad,  where  this  wc!- 

1  »iow  greeted  us,  we  Icit  that  we  were  nearing  the  limits  of  oivili- 

n.     Sirangc,  anomalous  languages  were  being  talked  ia  the  etreeta. 

I  beiDga  with  long  hair  and  sheepskin  cloaks  came  certainly  within 

Idp  of  our  garments.     And  when  oiler  an  oecidenlal  detention 

y-jbur  hours  wo  started  once  more  for  the   east  in  a  rattling 

B  with  five  rngged  ropo-harneased  horses,  we  had  travelled  fairly 

r  a  good  fiAy  years.     The  present  gtuieration  has  indeed  some 

1  of  that  antiquated  form  of  tortoro.     But  tbeie  is  something 
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so  barbarous  in  the  proceeding  tbat  it  produces  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  remoteness.  The  diligence  was  of  course  constructed  on  tie 
theory  that  the  only  attitude  permissible  to  a  reasonable  being  was  to  at 
bolt  upright,  looking  straight  to  his  front.  When  this  position  has  become 
wearisome  in  the  course  of  a  thirty-hours'  journey,  one  goes  through  & 
series  of  fruitless  experiments,  like  those  in  a  puzzle  where  a  penrerse 
polygon  has  somehow  to  be  fitted  into  a  square.  Moreover,  the  diligence 
combined  a  minimmn  of  pace  with  a  maximum  of  jolting.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  hours  two  limp  and  bruised  mortals 
staggered  out  of  their  place  of  torture  with  a  premature  conviction  thai 
Transylvania  was  a  mistake,  and  that  this,  the  last  stage  of  the  joumej, 
was  neither  beautiful  nor  interesting.  (Cooler  reflection  has  since  demon- 
strated  that  the  drive  up  a  valley  between  forest-clad  hills,  sometimes 
opening  into  broad  meadow -bottoms,  and  sometimes  narrowing  into 
picturesque  gorges,  must  be  beautiful  to  a  fresh  unprejudiced  mind.  But 
this  was  an  afterthought,  derived  from  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Tran- 
sylvania. Meanwhile,  mistake  or  no  mistake,  we  were  cut  off  by  long 
miles,  if  not  years,  from  our  own  contemporaries,  and  it  was  as  well  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  your  journey  ?  "  used  to  be  the  first  question 
of  our  hospitable  entertainers.  "  Are  you  the  gas-works,  or  the  railway, 
or  searchers  for  petroleum,  or  for  gold,  or  wine-merchants,  or  pohtical 
spies  ? "  One  of  our  answers  used  to  be-^-for  it  is  politic  to  change 
your  character  a  little  according  to  your  questioner,  if  only  to  sYoid 
being  made  a  sacrifice  to  some  remorseless  rider  of  hobbies — that  we 
were  simply  admirers  of  scenery.  We  had,  in  fact,  a  certain  leaven 
of  Alpine  enthusiasm,  and  wished  to  ascend  one  or  two  summits  of  the 
Carpathians  by  way  of  carrying  out  a  principle,  and  I  may  therefore 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  results  obtained  in  this  direction.  Transylvania 
is  a  land  of  hills.  A  line  of  heights,  forming  part  of  the  Carpathians,  runs, 
as  I  have  ah-eady  said,  all  round  the  frontier  ;  but  it  does  not  form  the 
watershed  of  any  considerable  or  continuous  river  basin.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  a  labyrinth  of  lower  ranges,  through  whose  convolutions 
the  chief  rivers  wind  after  an  intricate  fashion,  until  they  break  through 
depressions  in  the  loftier  chain,  in  order  ultimately  to  find  their  way  to 
the  Danube.  This  lower  district  is  full  of  picturesque  scenery,  which— 
excepi  for  the  untidy,  half-cultivated  look  of  the  country-^might  remind 
one  of  many  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  England.  But  the  traveller  is 
naturally  anxious  to  reach  the  loftier  summits  that  lie  along  the  border, 
of  whose  blue  slopes  he  catches  occasional  glimpses  in  the  distance. 
When  actually  reached,  they  are  disappointing  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
Alps,  or  even  to  the  Jura.  We  generally  concede  the  title  of  mountain 
only  to  summits  which  rise  to  some  arbitrary  standard  of  height.  But  it  is 
as  great  a  mistake  to  call  certain  masses  *^  mountains  "  because  they  ai« 
8,000  or  9,000  feet  high,  as  to  call  a  man  a  gentleman  because  he  has 
}0,000/.  a  year.     It  is  the  character  which  makes  the  gentleman  in  an/ 
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tK\k  uf  lit.',  «uJ  llid  same  may  be  siiia  tot  mountainB.  Tlio  Muttcrliorn 
HOutd  be  undeniiibly  a  mounluin  if  it  were  reduced  to  n  fuunli  pnrt  ol'  its 
Idglit;  und  ia  llio  Immblur  ranks  every  one  feels  that  Siiowdwi  or  the 
fucliQllin  hilla  have  cluims  auperior  to  tlieir  posiilua.  Oa  the  contrary, 
ibcCarjiaihiune,  though  rising  to  over  3,000  i'eet,  ate  noihing  but  monstrouu 
iiiwm.  It  ia  possible  by  diligijnt  investigation  to  find  among  them  spot* 
there  euiciJu  might  be  committed  with  convenience ;  but  the  Alpine  Club 
niiiLt  be  iillowed  to  roam  at  random  over  their  huge  ridgca  and  IioIIowb 
■'..'Ml  any  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  la  fact,  when  we  were 
:iiud  tliat  a  motinbtin  was  extremely  dilEcult,  we  found  it  to  mean  that 
:,-  nither  steep  for  horses.  They  poasosa,  however,  one  oliarm  in  grcnC 
:'  -lion.  They  are  wild  enough  fur  the  mo^t  mi^nthropical  of  tourists, 
iiiiinntaina  on  the  eastern  frontier  are  covered  by  forests  stretching 
r::iiiiy  miles,  which  have  some  right  to  be  called  primeval.  The  trees 
:i  i-'row  eo  closely  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  screen,  which  seems  never 
JVC  been  thinned  by  the  axe.  A  few  sawmillH  have  crept  up  the 
-i-.-.is,  ilown  which  the  timber  ia  Honied  to  ihe  low  country ;  but  over 
fTi'M  spaces,  the  forests  are  pretty  much  led  to  themselves,  rising  and 
'  blTaig  and  rotting  in  their  phices.  Aficr  piercing  t!ic  heait  of  one  of 
iHcM  niighty  woods,  and  cliiahing  under  and  over  the  huge  trunks  which 
niciunbcr  the  narrow  path,  the  tr.ivcllcr  perhaps  eomes  upon  an  open  glade ; 
lie  looks  over  long  wave-like  Bwells  of  forest  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
Ki;  with  one  or  two  of  the  loAier  undulnltons  rising  high  enough  to  be 
bote  of  trees.  There  is  no  marked  or  boldly-formed  sumniic ;  nothing 
bat  purple  sweeps  of  pine-forest  below,  and  green  pastures  above.  There 
i«  sometiiing  oppressive  to  the  fancy  in  the  ctutnil  silenco  of  a  great  forest; 
it  Kcms  to  be  suitable  only  to  wild  huntsmen  and  other  fantastic  creations 
ofsglmray  imagination.  Notwithstanding  its  poetical  aspcets,  I  Jo  not 
Kimder  that  the  backwoodsman  in  time  contracts  a  personnl  hatred  to 
trees,  and  cli^urs  then)  off  as  so  much  rubbish.  A  certain  ndditioDal 
flavoiir  ia  given  to  these  Carpathian  forests  by  the  faut  that  tliey  Blill 
Contain  a  large  nnnibar  of  bears.  My  own  acquaintance  with  bears  has 
been  stiictly  confined  to  Zoological  Gardi^s,  where  the  aRUbility  with 
krhich  a  bear  will  ahvays  share  the  bun  of  the  passing  sight-seer  has 
BtroBgly  prejudiced  nie  in  bis  favour,  to  i^ay  nothing  of  the  strong  sense  of 
Lnmour  depicted  in  his  couutcnance.  Cut  these  homely  associations  do 
net  prevent  me  Irom  appreciating  the  romantic  characteristics  of  bears. 
Tbeir  supposed  presence  in  a  wood  adds  wonderfully  to  its  witdnesa.  It 
is  jJeaaing  to  tliink  that  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  forty-two  of 
them  may  issue  from  the  wood  and  tear  you  iu  piecM  as  they  did  the 
prophet  Elisba.  (This  reftTtnce  is  perhaps  slightly  inaoeui-ate.)  And  if 
a  flavour  of  bear  does  not  give  snflicient  interest  to  tlio  I'urest,  you  may 
listen  to  atones — whether  groundless  or  not  I  cannot  say — of  robbers,  who 
are  sui^posed  to  inhabit  it  and  plunder  the  passers-by.  The  robbers 
mutt  have  some  of  the  faculty  which  caablea  a  spider  to  live  for  six  mcmha 
gn  a  aingle  fly ;  but  their  existence  waa  certainly  believed  in,  if  not 
^  2ii— 1 
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estaliliBheU  by  evidenco,  and  somobody  had  always  been  robbed  i!iq  dif  i 
before  yesterday.    Hnunted  by  tbeee  viHiomtry  brjgondsj  by  n 
Qittbeotic  bears,  and  by  a  large  nuoiber  of  Tisible  eagles  and  TaltaTcs,fl 
great  woods  had  always  a  melancholy  charm,  though  they  i 
Boon  become  monotonouB ;  and  in  occasional  openings,  or  seen  fronf" 
valley    clinging    to    the   opposite    hills,    they   were    often    exceedinjif 
beawtiful.     They   are   the  moat  chnraoteristic  feature  of  the  motmUiii 
district,  although  along  the  Bouthem,  or  Wallachian  frontier,  the  hi 
are  barer,  na  well  as  higher,  than  in  the  Szekler  land,  which  liaj 
the  east. 

To  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  foreata  it  was  of  covirse  nea 
to  go  on  foot  ;  but  we  generally  found  an  amosing  incredulitjj 
our  pedestrian  powers.  A  German  bookseller  was  the  only  raanff 
found  who  could  at  once  afford  to  ride  and  yet  preferred  to  t 
and  he  apologized  profusely  for  proposing  to  im  a  walk  of  six  i 
The  correct  way  of  ascending  the  bills  wan  on  certain  sldony  pimia: 
like  other  mountain  ponies,  they  were  represented  .is  marvL'llonaly  s^cIms 
and  snrcfooted.  I  believe  this  lo  be  a  pleasing  fiction,  diaseniinaled  Ij 
guides  for  their  own  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  certain  il. ' 
Alpine  horses  and  mules  are  c.ipable  of  stumbling  and  being  grcs!  ■ 
stupid  j  at  any  rate,  I  hope  it  is  not  vain  to  prefer  my  own  feet  ,u.: 
brains  to  those  of  the  queer  little  ponies  upon  which  I  was  compelleil  :■ 
mount.  I  was  held,  indeed,  to  l>e  partially  insane  for  indul^ng  this  £r- ,. 
at  times,  but  when  I  looked  at  my  friends  mounled  upon  saddles  a!!  pv: 
cxerucialing  knobs  and  ridges,  lugging  at  the  halters  of  their  emawai'^- 
quadrupeils,  and  jolting  over  stony  roads, — both  ladies  and  gendemeii,  • 
may  remark,  riding  astride, — I  lingged  myself  in  secret  on  my  enpern' 
wisdom.  To  secure  this  delightful  mode  of  locomotion,  they  were  cent.:: 
to  spend  two  days  over  the  nscent  and  descent  of  a  mountMa  wliicli  ■ 
slow  walker  might  have  easily  accomplished  in  ten  lioure,  altbougii  '  ■ 
would  have  to  cross  two  or  three  places  near  the  top  iuaeccasible  '  " 
ponies.  In  the  lower  regions  travelling  is  perhaps  better  than  niiglii  '■ 
expected.  There  are  really  good  roads  between  the  chief  towns,  h - 
possible  to  hire  a  tolerably  comfortable  carriage,  or  to  travel  by  post,  li-! 
is,  by  the  dismal  old  diligences  already  described,  in  following  the  nwi" 
routes.  But  in  order  to  penetrate  into  tlie  more  remote  districts,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  order  to  see  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  countn',  ii 
is  necessary  to  make  a  greater  sacrifice.  The  vehicle  to  which  the  travell' ' 
generally  entrusts  his  bones  is  a  peasant's  cart,  drawn  by  two  or  lljrv 
horses.  In  one  place  wc  were  strongly  cshorled  to  save  on  houi'«  n^H: 
through  a  forest  by  permitting  ourselves  to  be  hauled  by  oxen  over  i 
road  which  wonld  only  take  «g  from  two  to  three  hours.  We  were  fwl- 
hardy  enough  on  this  occasion  to  prefer  our  legs :  a  choice  wliich  "m 
condemned  as  savouring  of  a  wilful  contempt  of  well-meant  advice;  wl 
even  after  our  return,  when  we  declared  that  we  were  not  cxhnuitcd  ij 
tlje  efibrt,  and  that  we  declined  to  believe  in  o.^cen,  wise  heads  weie  sha^'^ 
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1  witli  an  air  of  aolemn  disapproval.  Moat  of  our  travelling,  however, 
done  in  the  aforeBaid  peosanta'  carts.  The  carts  arc  loug  trouglia, 
s  which  a  box  ia  placed  transversely,  to  Gcrve  as  a  seat  aad  to  contain 
jaggage  of  the  driver.  The  cart  itself  is  filled  with  hay,  and  if  of  a 
hiirly  lusurioUB  build,  a  kind  of  canopy  ia  erected  across  it  to  keep 
sun  or  rain.  It  is  entirely  innocent  of  springs.  Afler  eight  days' 
ecutive  travelling  in  audi  machines  tlie  sensations  produced  were  of  a 

singular  character.  We  felt  an  if  all  that  part  of  the  human  economy 
h  ia  roughly  classified  by  the  Eugliah  vulgar  as  our  "inside"  had 

shaken  np  into  an  undistiagulshable  mass.  We  did  not  well  Itnow 
.her  our  braina  ivere  under  our  hata  or  in  our  boots.  Every  stone 
he  roads — and  the  stones  in  Transylvania  are  large,  round,  and  dis- 
ited  in  great  abundance  upon  the  roads — had  conuuunicatcd  a  separate 
'.o  our  fi-flmes,  racking  our  joints,  and  trying  the  conthiuity  of  our 
.bones.  If  we  were  rash  enough  to  attempt  a  cigar,  it  waa  neceasary 
akc  a  snap  at  it,  as  an  impatient  dog  snaps  at  the  morsel  which  you 
ivolently  hold  out  to  him.  We  were  aa  likely  to  take  off  the  tips  of 
tongues  ail  to  seize  the  end  of  the  cigar  between  our  teeth.  Convcr- 
n,  from  the  incessant  rattling,  was  next  to  impossible — the  words 
ing  out  sometimea  smgly  between   successive  jolts,  and   sometimes 

out  in  an  inatticidate  masa.  Moreover,  the  hay  upon  which  we 
ned  formed  a  singularly  unstable  resting-place.  Tho  cai'ts,  although 
1  enough  to  transmit  faithfully  every  vertical  shock,  had  a  curious 
licular  motion,  like  the  ribs  of  a  eerpent.     The  hay  gradually  aJiifted, 

after  you  had  carefully  amassed  little  heaps  of  it  to  fit  into  all  the 
jws  of  your  person,  it  sloiily  moved  nway,  and  the  result  genei'ally  was 

you  sank  into  the  bottom  of  a  small  pit,  with  your  friend  sitting  upon 
top  of  you.    It  was  an  aggiavation  of  the  other  evils  that  we  were  soldom 

to  exchange  a  word  with  our  drivers.  Thoy  could  rarely  speak  a  word 
ny  language  current  on  this  side  of  Vienna,  and  were  cither  stupid  in 
rpreting  our  signs,  or,  aa  I  rather  believe,  puzzled  by  exceedingly 
Dsy  attempts  on  our  parts.  At  any  rate,  we  were  more  than  once 
led  violently  past  the  point  at  which  we  desired  to  stop,  in  spite  of  a 
ab  eloquence  that  should  have  cai'ried  conviction  to  their  souls.  Our 
crated  bodies  found  but  scanty  repose  at  t!ie  more  remote  inns.  There 
odeed,  one  great.merit  in  the  inns  of  Transylvania.  Tliere  is  always 
>ething  eatable  and  drinkable.  The  wine,  though  not  £rBt-rate,  Is  not 
i  llie  wine  in  many  German  villages  which  I  have  visited — a  kind  of 
lor  which  lakea  the  skin  off  your  tongue,  and  poculiaily  adapted  to 
ducc  cholera.  At  the  lemolest  places,  we  could  always  get  a  "paprika 
in,"  that  is,  a  fowl  torn  to  pieces  (generally  on  the  instant),  and  made 
)  a  sort  of  cochaleekie  with  a  quantity  of  red  pepper,  which  would 
'fl  been  better  had  we  not  been  expected  to  consume  the  broth  by  tho 
p  of  a  knife  and  a  two-pronged  fork.  But  the  horrors  of  the  night 
re  undeniable.  A  village  inn  ia  constructed  on  tho  most  olomentnry 
ucipka.    Ita  nucleus  ia  a  backyard,  wlicre  there  is  a  stable  and  stand- 
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ing  room  for  the  carriages.  A  small  room,  in  which  the  meals  are  served, 
opens  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  bedrooms  seem  to  have  been  built  sepa- 
rately upon  the  ground-floor ;  each  room  is  entered  on  a  level  from  the 
backyard,  and  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  two  beds,  Th6  windows, 
of  course,  are  of  the  smallest,  and  are  contrived  so  iis  to  admit  the 
minimum  of  air. 

Speculative  fowls  and  pigs,  which  are  always  meandering  about  tlie 
yard,  make  occasional  excursions  into  the  rest  of  the  establishment  in  an 
inquiring  spirit.  TVTiether  the  floors  are  ever  washed  is  a  point  upon 
which  I  am  doubtful.  The  linen,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say,  is  certainly 
not ;.  at  any  rate,  the  brown  coarse  bed-coverings  are  alive  with  jumping 
and  crawling  insects.  "We  had  provided  ourselves  in  expectation  of  such 
contingencies  with  an  "  insekten  -  pulver,"  described  by  its  vendor  in 
glowing  terms.  Wo  were  to  wake  in  the  morning  and  to  see  upon  the 
magic  circle  which  we  had  traced  around  us  a  whole  line  of  marauden, 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Whether  the  powder  was  weak  or  the 
insects  blessed  with  unusually  strong  constitutions,  I  am  unable  to  say; 
certain  I  am  that  assaults  were  successfully  delivered  every  night  upon 
our  guarded  fortress.  I  had  thought  of  bequeathing  my  own  body  to  an 
anatomicfil  museum,  in  case  of  all  its  juices  being  successfiilly  drained  by 
some  combined  assault  from  a  hungry  army  of  fleas.  I  fortunately  escaped 
this  fate ;  but  I  shall  always  cherish  lively  recollections  of  the  sustained 
energy,  the  insatiable  appetite,  and  the  incisive  poWeW  of  the  Transylra- 
nian  flea.  Some  persons  are  skilful  in  catching  the  enemy,  and  they  may 
find  some  consolation  in  their  revenge;  but  to  lie  a  passive  rictinj, 
devoured  piecemeal  through  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  with  the 
liideous  sensation  of  crawling  monsters  all  over  your  skin,  is,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  exhilarating  in  the  long  run  to  no  creature." 

I  feel  afler  all  some  compimctions  at  this  grumbling.  Bad  as  a 
peasant's  cart  is  to  a  man  accustomed  to  railway  carriages,  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  in  the  open  air  and  to  see  the  country  ;  and  the  Hungarian  peasant 
has  a  very  fair  notion  of  driving  whenever  he  gets  a  chance.  When  the 
roads  are  tolerable  and  his  horses  fresh,  he  puts  far  more  vigour  into  his 
performance  and  stimulates  his  cattle  into  a  much  livelier  pace  than  the 
phlegmatic  German.  We  generally  set  off  fast  enough  to  be  in  danger  of 
an  upset,  and  downhill  we  usually  managed  a  round  trot.  As  for  the  inns, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  fleas  in  a  remote  country  who  gets 
plenty  of  fowls  and  beef  and  drinkable  wine.  Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  the  excuse  which  was  generally  made  to  us.  In  former  timei,  it  was 
said,  the  country  gentlemen  used  to  entertain  travellers  as  a  matter  of  comae; 
the  inns  were  consequently  used  only  by  the  lowest  classes ;  the  increasing 
poverty  of  the  country  has  diminished  the  hospitality  by  hard  necessity,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  travel  to  improve  the  inns.  How  far  the  mdancholy 
cause  assigned  may  be  true,  I  know  not ;  but  I  can  certainly  say,  that  if 
there  is  any  failing  in  hospitality  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  will.  There  are  few 
countries  left  where  the  facta  tha.!  you  are  a  traveller  and  an  Engliahman 
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gire  you  a  right  to  the  civility,  or  rallier  to  tfie  Hctive  kinunesa,  of 
ettry  one  you  meet  ;  but  Transylvania  is  certainly  one  of  them.  It  is 
impoMible  to  exaggerate  llie  goodwill  with  which  every  one  met  an,  nnJ 
ti loir  anxiety  to  eliovi  -as  evtrything  that  was  to  be  sbown.  Indeed,  if  one 
muft  he  cGnsoriom,  the  kindness  on  this  liittcr  point  was  bqcU  as  to  be  a 
little  bit  troublesome.  My  tirst  rule  in  travelling  la  to  ece  as  few  sights 
na  poaaiblo.  Sights,  as  a  rule,  may  be  said  lo  be  unilbrmly  disappointing, 
and  to  make  tad  returns  for  the  trouble  and  money.  IVilh  one  exception 
(and  tliat  too  little  nppreciated),  Doniely,  the  tops  of  mountains,  such 
things  ng  museums,  churches,  picture-galleries,  and  natural  curioailiea,  are 
a  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  the  rigbl'miniled.  Tbero  is,  as  we 
had  anticipated,  little  enough  of  tliis  kind  to  be  seen  in  Transylvaaia ;  but 
unfortuoately  the  engerness  of  the  natives  to  oblige  you  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  rocagrenesa  of  theii"  liata  of  eights.  In  almost  tvery  little 
village  in  Europe  there  is  sotnething,  if  we  could  only  dlBCover  it,  wliich 
its  proprietor  believes  to  bo  unrivalled  throughout  the  world.  Where 
travelling  is  common,  however,  t!ie  proprietors  are  more  likely  to  be 
fnlighletied,  and  they  are  at  least  more  accustomed  to  the  indilTerence  of 
trivellers.  But  in  Transylvania,  not  only  did  every  one  religiously  believe 
i:i  the  local  wonder,  but  every  one  thought  that  we  should  never  forgive 
ciurselvra  if  we  passed  it  unseen.  We  were  pathetically  implored  to  visit 
tTcty  mine,  and  drink  of  every  mineral  spring  throughout  the  land.  I 
([■IT  that  I  really  gave  pahi  (o  my  benevolent  enterlainera  every  day  by 
rtfosing  to  get  into  a  bath,  of  which  the  only  peculiarity  was  that  it  was 
the  coldest  in  the  country.  They  thought  that  some  hidden  motive  must 
lie  btliind  BOob  unaccountable  reluctance.  Two  salt-mines  weigh  upon  my 
conscience  to  this  hour.  I  would  not,  in  England,  walk  across  the  road  to 
B?c  a  Bait-mine,  ot  rather,  I  would  Hy  from  the  inJliclicn  oa  I  would  l!y 
from  bores,  from  scientific  lectures,  or  from  the  Social  Science  Congress  in 
a  body.  Dot  so  eloquent  were  the  desoilpttons  of  these  mines,  into  audi 
ecstatic  rhapsodies  did  our  friends  throw  themselves,  that  I  felt  for  the 
timff  a«  if  the  omission  (o  visit  Parajd  and  Haros  Djvar  was  not  merely 
foolish,  but  criminal.  The  an-tiuty  lo  show  us  picture-galleries  and 
libraries  had  even  something  pathetic  about  it ;  for  libraries  and  pioture- 
gnllerit'S  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  There  are  little  nuclei  of  future 
collect i HUB,  which  have  been  palnAiUy  put  together.  We  admired  so 
nitioh  the  perseverance  wliich  had  formed  them  in  face  of  great  difficulties 
that  we  were  compelled  to  simulate,  or  rather  to  excite  ourselves  to,  a 
penninc  bterest  in  them.  If  we  said  too  confidently  that  certain  pictorial 
daubs  were  valuable  works  of  art,  or  that  wo  took  an  intense  interest  in 
the  earliest  examples  of  printed  books  in  Hungiiry,  or  that  wo  would  have 
come  all  the  way  from  England  only  to  see  cerlain  mineral  specimens,  I 
hope  no  severe  caauiat  will  conJonm  our  wcU-iaiended  compliments.  We 
cunVred,  I  hope,  enough  on  the  spot  to  make  after  penance  unuecesaary. 
After  all,  it  is  not  a  very  heavy  payment  for  the  kindness  of  a  warm- 
hented  entertainer  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  all  Ito  ^astt* 
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of  his  hobby,  and  to  praise  its  aclioa  n  little  more  tlian  yout  coosci^uce 
allows.  Perbaps  it  is  not  quite  a  winner  of  the  Derby  ;  and  indeed  tbc 
atuda  which  we  inspected  were  small,  and  not  very  select.  Luckily  lUiir 
very  smalluess  prevented  the  iolliction  from  being  aerious ;  with  the  bal 
of  goodwillj  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  few  dozen  infericr  copies  last  i' 
long  aa  the  Dresden  Gullery  :  so  vre  took  our  sights  as  port  gf  the  li.r, 
work,  and  endeavoured,  by  playing  all  the  changes  we  knew  u; 
"  wunderschon,"  and  "  reizend,"  and  "  ausgezeiohnet,"  to  repay  our  friei.  ■ 
for  their  intentional  kindneKS.  This  was  quite  coasisteiit  with  a  Ki"' 
wish  that  when  the  Wallacka  destroyed,  us  vias  said,  nine-tenths  oi  l: 
curioaitiea  ia  18-18,  they  had,  as  we  may  surely  say  witlioat  oficii . 
exchanged  their  other  atrocities  for  the  destruction  of  the  remaining  ten;!i. 
And  herein  I  may  especially  say  that  I  wish  they  had  destroyed  all 
Itomau  antiquities. 

Paying  this  debt  of  civility  as  a  kind  of  toll  or  entrance  fee,  we  rectii  ' 
the  most  friendly  attentions,  and  were  enabled  to  eec  something  of  «'■ 
ia  incomparably  the  most  interesting  sight  in  any  country,  namely  '■ 
people  tliemaelvea.  I  could  not,  even  if  there  were  space,  give  any  opbi'  u 
as  to  their  political  and  social  condition ;  for  a  month's  trip  ia  a  couqIt}'  i« 
just  about  long  enough  to  convince  a  foreigner  of  hia  own  profounJ 
ignorance.  He  gains  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  superficial  atralum  lo 
suggest  to  him  the  complexity  of  the  forces  to  which  its  conformation  i^ 
owing,  and  ia  Transylvania  it  is  somelhing  bewildering  even  to  enumsiaU 
the  chief  political  elements.  The  great  waves  of  population  iliat  Juirs 
swung  up  and  down  the  valley  of  ihc  Danube  have  left  behind  them  b.i;:; 
and  strays  of  races  mixed  together  in  tlic  most  intricate  fashion.  T.j. 
problem  which  has  to  be  solved  in  Transylvania,  if  the  coimtry  !e  iv' . 
to  be  made  prosperous,  is  strangely  complicated  in  consequeace.  ^ 
produce  some  sort  of  parallel  to  it,  let  us  suppose  that  Irebind  ivl.i' 
conquered  by  France,  and  that  a  series  of  French  colonies  were  pluni'. ' 
across  it.  Suppose  that  the  English  in  Ireland  hated  their  conqueni^ -^ 
bitterly  as  they  naturally  would ;  that  the  Irish  still  leaned  towards  lie 
FeniaQB  imd  America  ;  and  that  the  French  colonists  were  thorouglily 
discontented  with  iheir  own  government,  though  not  actually  disltjal; 
imagine  also  that  all  the  cross  antipathies  of  race  were  kept  alive,  so  tbtt 
a  kind  of  triangular  duel  was  constantly  in  the  background,  mo^ 
restrained  by  a  general  antipathy  to  the  government.  If  we  iiMgiM 
further  that  the  French  Government  nUed  by  arbitrary  force,  tlial  il 
was  on  the  verge  of  biuikruplcy,  and  that  Ireland  itself  w«a  gcUiiig 
poorer  every  year;  and  we  have  a  rou^  approximation  to  some  uf'''* 
troubles  of  Transylvania.  The  Wallucks  are  the  race  which  in  llii* 
parallel  would  correspond  to  the  Irish  peasantry  ;  and  ihey  are  Ml 
without  some  points  of  resemblance.  With  them  we  were  unnblc  W 
hold  any  direct  communication  ;  as  they  could  rarely  apeak  any  '»"" 
guage  but  their  own.  We  therefore  had  to  take  their  character  psillj' 
Irom  external  obsewalioa  aad  partly  Irom  the  accounts  of  ibeir  niuru 


iiilized  neiglibourB.  1  cannot  iay  tlint  cilimr  source  gave  as  much 
irirurable  inforaialion,  Tim  Wallnck  is  oHea  a  good-looking  fuUow 
nougb,  with  black  eyes  and  well-cut  features  ;  lie  lias  a  wild,  inther 
ipiy-like  appenmuce,  wilh  long  hair  hnnging  about  his  bIiouMcts.  He 
idmsed  in  a  shirt  of  some  kind  of  courMi  linen  and  a  pair  of  short  wide 
rawOT  of  the  same,  baggy  enough  to  look  at  fiiat  sight  like  a  kilt.  The 
ukctiou  between  ibose  garments  is  formed  by  ^  broad  leather  belt,  thick 
Doogh  and  broad  enough  to  suggest  that  it  ia  the  representative  of  a 
iddle,  and  iLat  at  an  earlier  period  men  were  actually  bom,  according 
)  die  proTcrb,  ready  saddled  aud  bridled,  and  others  ready  booted  and 
pTirred  to  ride  ihcni.  Certainly  the  tlieory  was  carried  out.  The  belt 
ru  probably  intended  to  cairy  weapons,  alter  the  Asiatic  plan,  and  a 
ipe  or  two  and  a  knilb  are  generally  stuck  inside  it.  The  Walluck's 
[gBttre  Dsuolly  bandaged  up  like  a  horse's,  and  bis  feet  stuck  into  laced 
aaJulB.  His  shaggy  mane  ia  surmounted  by  a  broad-brimmed  bat.  In 
nil  costume  he  also  wears  a  sheepskin  coat,  the  skin  of  which  ia  elaborately 
rorked.  The  most  pecuhar  article  in  the  women's  diess  is  a  kind  of 
Md,  with  patterns  very  much  like  its  Scotch  representative,  but  banging 
loim  in  two  straight  strips  from  the  waist  behind  and  in  front.  They  also 
tajBible  the  Scutch  in  their  habit  of  going  barefoot  e.'ccept  on  feast  days. 
the  GMtumes  are  very  various  and  sometimes  esceedingly  pretty.  Most  of 
'he  articles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  evidently  of  home  manufacture.  A 
l^iliack  noman  is  always  spinning,  whether  she  is  walking  about  or 
■iltiog  still,  and  bo  far  seems  scarcely  to  deserve  the  rcjmtation  of  innate 
lad  invincible  luzincss  unanimously  conferred  upon  them  by  their  com- 
|Blciots.  It  may  be  deserved ;  for  laziness  is  a  veiy  natural  result  of 
prokinged  serfdom,  though  generally  alleged  as  a  reason  for  prolonging  it. 
lUiDciB,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  vices  of  which  the  Wallacks  are 
ttused.  A  Hungai'ian  of  the  lower  orders  once  announced  to  me  as  hia 
Oious  and  settled  conviution  that  an  intelligent  horse  was  decidedly  the 
i^ior  of  a  'Wallack — a  remark  reminding  me  strongly  of  what  I  have 
Mid  from  more  educated  people  about  other  ktely  emancipated  races, 
iliis  man  also  informed  me  that  liis  father  and  brother  had  been  killed 
7  the  Walhicka  ia  1848,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  prejudiced  his 
udgment.  The  memory  of  feaiTul  atrocities  committed  by  them  at  that 
ime  againHt  the  Hungarians  naturally  prodaces  continued  distrust,  if  not 
lelnal  hatred,  between  the  two  races.  A  Hungarian,  indeed,  despisea  tbo 
Villock  too  much  to  hale  liim.  He  puis  down  the  atrocities  to  the 
«ount  of  the  Aiwtriau  Government,  which  ia  supposed  to  have  winked 
U  them,  and  which  is  the  receiver-general  of  all  grudges  and  hatreds 
linitd  Bl  no  other  special  mark.  Of  the  WaJlaek  he  generally  saya  con- 
«nptuouidy  that  ho  ia  a  good  fellow  enough  if  left  to  himself.  This  rather 
tgae  commendation  is  quaiificd  by  all  manner  of  accupationa  in  detail; 
"tliat  he  is  revengeful,  treacherous,  lazy,  lying,  ignorant,  bigoted  to  the 
l»!t  dfgree,  and  grossly  immoral.     I'oruierly,  wo  were  told,  he  was  bound 
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to  labour  two  days  a  week  for  his  lord ;  now  that  he  is  left  to  himself  lie 
spends  them  in  the  public-house ;  he  is  gradually  getting  into  difficulty, 
borrowing  money  from  the  Jews,  and  selling  bis  land  to  pay  the  debt. 
How  true  all  this  may  be  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  enougli  to 
walk  through  their  villages  to  see  that  they  are  a  slovenly  and  miserable 
race,  overflowing,  as  such  people  do,  with  pigs  and  children.  Bright 
yellow  pigs,  red  pigs,  black  pigs  and  white  pigs,  with  curly  coats  and 
bristly  coats,  with  every  variety  of  shape  and  breed  that  pigs  can  show, 
but  generally  running  to  ribs  and  snouts,  poke  their  inquisitive  noses  into 
every  hole  and  comer.  Their  necks  are  frequently  inserted  into  a  kind 
of  portable  pillory,  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  researches  too 
far.  The  pigs,  however,  had  generally  the  air  of  being  the  most  importsnt 
personages  of  the  village,  as  they  probably  represented  the  ideal  of  a 
Wallack*s  existence.  As  for  children,  in  remarkable  simplicity  of  clothii^ 
(consisting  of  one  shirt,  sometimes  on  and  sometimes  off),  they  ran  about 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  pigs ;  but  the  pigs  looked  most  at  home.  As 
a  kind  of  fringe  to  the  population,  on  the  outside  of  most  Wallack  villages 
there  is  a  gipsy  settlement.  They  appear  to  be  the  Pariahs  of  the  country, 
and  in  civilization  to  be  below  even  the  half-civilized  Wallack. 

The  Wallacks,  such  as  they  are,  form  nearly  half  of  the  total  population. 
•  It  was  depressing  to  travel  through  their  miserable  villages,  and  look  at 
the  slovenly,  shiftless  population  which  filled  them,  and  which,  inferior  as 
it  is  in  every  respect,  seems  to  be  encroaching  rapidly  upon  the  two 
dominant  races.  The  Germans  and  the  Magyars,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
people  in  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  a  lively  interest  The 
Germans,  or  Saxons,  as  they  call  themselves,  form  distinct  and  reiy 
remarkable  colonies.  A  full  account  of  them  is  given  in  Mr.  Boner's 
interesting  work.  They  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  most  transient  toarist 
Take,  for  example,  the  little  village  of  Michelsberg,'  which  stands  near 
Hermannstadt,  just  under  the  forest-clad  ranges  of  the  Carpathians.  A 
little  rounded  hill,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  stands  out  in  front 
of  the  main  chain.  The  village  nestles  close  at  its  feet,  along  the 
course  of  a  small  brook  which  flows  from  the  mountain  recesses.  The 
hill  is  crowned  by  a  building  which  combines  the  purposes  of  a  cbnrch 
and  a  fortress.  A  strongly  built  wall  encloses  a  small  area  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  On  the  top  of  the  wall  are  still  piled  up  a  numb^  of 
round  stones,  which  in  former  days  served  as  a  substitute  for  artillery. 
The  area  is  entered  through  a  vaulted  passage.  In  its  jcentre  rises  the 
church,  curious  as  a  rare  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture, 
A  barbarism,  not  without  parallel  elsewhere,  had  covered  half  the  earrings 
of  the  porch  with  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash,  when  the  remonstrances 
of  more  intelligent  visitors  luckily  arrested  its  progress.  The  church, 
however,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  massiveness  of  its  walls.  It  ^ 
evidently  built  to  be  a  citadel  in  case  of  need,  and  loop-holes  in  its 
strong  square  tower  were  provided  for  purposes  of  defence.     We  were 
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plown  llie  place  in  wliicli  provisions  were  atored  in  time  of  BJege ;  and 
every  family  in  the  village  Iiad  a  place  assigned  to  lliem  wliere  they  could 
live  in  hula  within  the  walla.  Such  foitiGetl  churches  ore  common 
llirougiit'Ut  the  Siixoij  country  ;  nome  of  them  in  places  wJiero  the  natural 
advantagijs  uro  less,  being  snrrounded  with  three  Bcpnrate  lines  of  defence, 
more  strongly  built  than  those  at  Michelsherg.  MicheUberg  is  perhaps 
Ihe  most  picturo3r[iie  of  those  which  wo  saw.  Tlie  church  is  no  longer 
used,  a  more  convenient  place  of  worship  being  erected  in  the  Talley  nt 
it*  ibot;  but  it  is  carefully  preserved  from  ruin.  It  apealis  forcibly  of  the 
fcin^  of  Hfo  which  the  eolonista  must  have  led  in  wilder  limes.  When  the 
wild  Tartars  or  WiiHacka  came  down  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountiina 
the  church  bell  ivas  rung,  and  the  inhahiljiata  took  refuge  witli  all  their 
nluables  witliin  their  church-foi't,  iintjl  the  invaders  had  been  repelled. 
The  little  community,  of  which  this  waa  the  central  poinf,  seem  to  bf  aa 
miicli  isolated  from  their  neighboura  as  if  they  were  alill  periodicolly  locked 
lip  within  their  vilhge  fortress.  No  Wallaclt  or  Hungarian,  we  were 
told,  had  ever  been  permitted  to  settle  in  Michelahei^.  They  were  pure 
BaxotiB,  as  though  they  lived  in  the  centre  of  Germany.  They,  in  common 
with  the  other  Soson  communities,  had  institntioua  entirely  distinct  {torn 
Uioee  of  the  remaining  population.  They  originally  emigrated  from  their 
Daitvfi  country,  seven  centuries  ago  ;  yet  the  peasants  still  speak  the  aarne 
patois  which  is  hoard  on  the  Rhine  near  Cologne  and  on  the  borders  of 
Flanders.  Slany  privileges  were  arterwards  conferred  upon  them  by 
Hungarian  tings,  bo  that  cnllectively  they  possessed  separate  municipal 
Instirotions,  although  their  settlements  were  mixed  up  in  the  most  compli- 
cated way  with  those  of  the  other  races.  They  were  entirely  independent 
of,  and  frequently  in  conflict  with,  the  Hungnrian  nobility ;  but  they 
M«adily  preserved  their  rights,  and  kept  themselves  in  all  respects  a 
|)eculiar  and  separate  people.  Old  customs  have  been  pertinaciously 
preserved  ;  lliey  atill,  for  example,  possess  trade-guilds  and  brotherships, 
after  a  inedia;val  pattern.  Perhapa  it  ia  more  curious  that,  having  been 
to  early  separated  from  the  parent  stem,  they  are  still  so  thoroughly  ia 
sympathy  with  the  fatherland.  They  are  almost  universally  lutherans, 
and  their  clergy  are  sent  to  study  in  the  German  imiversities.  The  higher 
clflsret,  and  indeed  moat  of  the  lower,  can  talk  the  ordinary  High  German. 
They  have  both  the  merits  and  the  weaknesses  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  achools  are  said  to  bo  excellent;  and  they  are  a  patient,  hard-working 
and  prosperous  race.  They  carry  the  virtue  nf  prudence  indeed  a  liltls 
too  fcr.  It  if  said  to  be  vei-y  rare  to  find  familiea  of  more  than  two  children ; 
and  the  result  of  thia  over- observance  of  Malthusion  doctrines  is,  that  the 
Pasona  diminished  in  the  years  1787—1850,  from  over  300,000  to  leaa 
than  200,000.  If  thia  rate  of  diminution  continuos,  one  difBculty  will, 
Wfore  long,  be  elfeetually  erased  from  the  conflict  of  nationalities. 

It  ia  curious  to  convc  upon  these  liitlc  islands,  as  it  were,  of  Germans 
amongst  the  huge  ocean  of  totally  alien  races,  and  even  more  curious  to 
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remark  how  strongly  they  esliibit  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  llniv 
G  if  the  doctrine  of  a  permanent  national  cliorocter  wi'k 
confirmed  by  thia  isolated  handful,  preserving  through  centnriea,  auu 
litht  altered  circuniBtanoea,  ihe  ivell-known  type  of  their  compatridU. 
Pethapa  the  very  presaiiie  to  which  they  have  been  subject  by  lit 
surrounding  people  lias  checked  any  new  developments.  Mr.  Boner  eyra 
snggeats  that  the  indelible  nationality  tends  to  upset  Mr.  DomiuV 
doctrines.  We  need  not  plunge  into  sncb  profound  speculatioD^  ni 
present ;  it  is  evident  without  a  vain  inquiry  into  causes  that  liie  bIw^: 
line  of  demarcation  between  them  aud  their  neighbours  pniduc:.; 
additional  complications  in  the  Bulficienlly  tangled  skeia  of  Ti-ansylvaniiij 
politics.  It  would  be  natural  that  tlie  Magyar  and  Saxon  should  h: 
forced  into  union  against  Uie  uncivilized  but  more  numerous  Walbcluj 
to  some  c3lent  this  seems  to  be  taking  place.  The  Wallaoks,  ptfllj 
liy  synipaliiy  with  their  kinsmen,  and  partly  as  belonging  to  the  GreA 
church,  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  east,  that  i.i,  towards  Rasit, 
The  higher  races  both  look  upon  Euasia's  cuoroachments  aa  amongst  thai 
greatest  possible  dangers  ;  but  there  is  still  much  jealousy  between  then. 
Not,  iudooil,  that  wo  ever  heard  a  gener.il  dislike  expressed  by  eillier 
Blagyar  or  Saxon  of  his  rival.  The  Saxons,  say  tiie  lluagariaafi,  tn 
thoroughly  good  people — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  ■very  ordinary  bcgiiiiiiiij 
— moralists  may  say  why — of  the  semi -contemptuous  variety  of  eulogj; 
they  are  the  most  educated  and  most  industrial  element  in  the  coudIiv. 
But  then  Germans  arc  sadly  docile ;  they  adapt  themselves  marvelloitly 
to  a  bureaucracy;  they  are  inconveniently  prudent  in  a  political  strugglsi 
they  are  glad  to  let  us  do  the  fighting,  and  to  put  themselves  on  tlm 
wiiiniug  side.  They  are,  iu  short,  too  flexible  and  too  canny  for  lit 
impetuous  and  unyielding  Hungarian. 

The  difference  which  a  stranger  finds  between  the  conversatioa  <'! 
the  Saxon  and  the  Magyar,  impresses  him  forcibly  wiih  this  dialiuclJi"'- 
Tbe  Saxun  will  confess  that  he  is  discontented  witli  the  gavemmcm;  i! 
yoa  press  him  upon  the  subject,  he  will  complain  of  the  neglect  of  tl'- 
materia!  resources  of  the  country,  but  ho  does  it  with  more  or  W 
reluclanoe,  and  prefers  talking  natural  history,  or  science,  or  autiquitiis. 
The  Hungarian  on  the  contrary  is  always  on  the  brink  of  an  eloqueul 
political  oration.  He  will  talk  about  anything  in  which  you  t«tc  ni: 
inttreat  because  lie  is  anxious  to  be  civil,  but  every  track  lliil  you 
strike  out  leads  to  the  same  goal ;  from  whatever  point  you  start  yoti 
find  yourself  landed  in  denunclationa  of  the  Austrian  Govemnmnl. 
You  might  fancy  that  every  man  you  meet  had  just  been  on  a  Btunipini 
expedition  in  the  provincea,  or  riilher,  tliat  he  was  just  about  to  tUn 
upon  one,  and  was  compelled  to  give  vent  to  the  matter  with  which  be 
is  crammed  almost  to  bursting.  Every  Hungarian  ia  something  of  in 
orator  ;  and  his  eloquence  would  be  a  little  more  ploasiug  if  the  nio™l 
were  not   ralhei  melancholy    and   if  every  orator    did   not  prououncc 


1  the  Bamc  oration.  It  ia  in  eome  respects  an  imposing  Bpcctacle 
A  a  whole  nation  holding  the  same  creeil  nod  holding  it  with  the 
i  intensity;  but  tlie  iiundredth  tepetitioa  of  it  becomes  a  little 
There  ia  a  catalogue  of  jjrievanct'B  against  the  Aiiatrian 
'.  wliich  its  subjceta  have  upparentl^y  Icaiat  by  !ie«rt,  and 
J  taa  through  tlieir  comniiniaion  service  witJi  a  vigour  nad  llueucy 
i  nothing  but  continual  practice  can  confer.  The  genual  touo  may 
immcd  up  in  an  anecdote  which  a  gentleman  told  us  by  way  of 
mtiug  his  por»uuiil  gentiuients  towards  the  goTcrnment,  and  which  to 
i  any  nite,  was  new.  A'  certain  Transylvanian  nobleman  being 
Iced  why  he  preferred  the  Tui'ka  to  the  Austri;ms,  replied  by  the 
g  myth ; — A  man  was  once  seized  by  the  devil,  who  flung  him  on 
,  and  Vffls  carrying  him  off  tn  helh  Oa  the  way  they  uiut  an 
nee  of  the  victim  who  civilly  asked  liim, — 
w  goes  it,  my  friend  7  " 
"Nut  «o  bad  as  it  might  be,"  was  the  answer. 

"Kol  so  bad  as  it  might  be  !  when  the  devil  is  carrying  you  clT  on 
^backl" 
*'Ko,  it  might  be  worse;   instead  of  cariying  nie,  the  devil  mi(;ht 
k  ntdo  mt  carry  Aim." 

^OW,  said  the  nobleman,  the  Turk  is  the  d<3vii  who  cui-ries  you; 
devil  who  makes  you  carry  him  is  tlie  eitipcror.  lilns- 
I  n  thousand  differunt  ways  and  put  in  a  great  ViU'iety  of  forms, 
ing  lo  the  command  of  language  of  your  ioleilocutor,  this  was  the 
)  burden  of  his  eloquence;  the  Ausirian  Guverument  is  an 
milication  of  diabolic  agency,  and  that  in  the  worKt  form  which 
:  agency  can  assume.  There  were  indeed  different  shades  in  the 
f  of  reprobation  expressed  ;  but  tliey  all  came  to  pretty  much  tlie 
I  result.  The  war  w;i3  over  before  tlie  commeaoement  of  our  visit, 
e  lone  in  which  its  events  were  discussed  was  dinraeterlBtic.  .  We 
■  iflasoD,  men  would  tell  us,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  battle  of  Kliniggrati! ; 
e  Hungarian  troops  there  and  Uungarians  were  shamefully  beaten  ; 
t  only  wish  we  cuuld  have  one  Koni^gralz  more.  It  was  never 
ted  that  Oie  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  allowed  disaffection  to  any 
e  extent.  Onco  on  the  field  troops  are  very  apt  to  leave  tlieh* 
I  prqudicea  behind  them.  Still  if  the  oiislence  of  this  intense 
its  own  eubjects  did  nothing  directly  to  bring  about  the  defeat, 
li  to  make  the  defeat  fatal.  There  was  no  vigorous  rebound 
r  the  blow  oa  there  would  have  been  in  a  more  healtliful  condition  of 
y  politic :  no  deape'ate  rally  of  national  pride,  £uch  as  might  have 
1  e]q>ecl«d  in  n  homogeneous  nation  lil;B  France  or  Knglaod.  The 
'b  subjects  in  Hungary  looked  on  with  a  gloomy  satisCiclion,  and 
A  how  far  ilia  grasp  would  be  weakened  by  his  Bufferings,  ll  in 
t  lo  realiiH!  the  intensity  and  imiToraility  of  this  feehng  till  you 
;  day  afLer  day  in  lislening  to  ltd  repetition.     One  esamplo 
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ratlier  amosed  us.  ^Ir.  Boner's  book  upon  Transylrania  is  i^ritten  from 
a  rather  Austrian  point  of  riew,  and  criticises  the  Hungamns  with  aorae 
keenness  for  their  obstinate  refusal  to  listen  to  any  compToxnise,  or  to 
withdraw  a  jot  of  their  historical  claims.  He  thinks  them  wrong  for 
refusing  to  send  representatives  to  the  Eeichsrath,  which,  in  fiict,  thej 
invariably  denounced  as  a  mere  juggle,  or  as  Americans  would  say,  a 
"  bogus "  parliament.  And  whilst  complimenting  them  highly  for  their 
chivalrous  character,  he  gently  insinuates  that  they  are  somewhat  pig- 
headed in  practice.  In  fact,  the  book  shows  a  leaning  towards  the 
Austrians,  and  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  orthodox  Hun- 
garian patriots.  Now,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  translated,  very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  Hungarians  had  read  it.  They  had  seen  one  ot  two  extracts  from 
it  in  the  newspapers,  and  understood  upon  which  side  it  was  written. 
This  was  enough  at  once  to  place  Mr.  Boner  in  the  Index  Expurgatomi. 
!Mrs.  Trollope  was  not  more  of  a  byword  in  the  United  States  than 
Mr.  Boner  in  Transylvania.  His  book,  according  to  the  less  refined,  was 
full  of  lies,  and  he  himself  paid  by  the  Austrian  Grovemment.  On  the 
mildest  showing,  he  had  grossly  misrepresented  the  case,  having  been 
skilfully  hoodwinked  by  the  Saxons.  It  used  to  amuse  me  to  introduce 
^fr.  Boner's  name  in  the  course  of  conversation,  just  to  try  the  effect. 
We  never  met  a  Hungarian,  as  I  believe,  who  had  read  it,  and  we  never 
met  one  who  scrupled  to  pour  out  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  it.  It 
would  be  better  to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest,  to  announce  in  Convocation  that 
you  were  a  believer  in  Dr.  CJolenso,  to  proclaim  your  faith  in  Mr.  Bright 
at  a  meeting  of  country  gentlemen,  or  to  commit  any  other  inconceivable 
folly,  than  to  hint  any  complicity  with  Mr.  Boner's  lampoon.  Few  EngliA 
readers,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  Mr.  Boner's  conclusions,  will 
find  that  he  says  any  more  than  a  moderate  partisan  might  be  expected  to 
say.  There  is,  however,  something  touching  about  the  feeling  evinced, 
although  it  does  not  in  this  case  take  a  very  amiable  form.  It  is  due  not 
merely  to  a  very  sensitive  patriotism,  but  to  a  special  sensitiveness  to 
English  criticism.  An  Englishman,  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  is  bound 
to  sympathize  with  a  people  struggling  for  the  possession  of  the  ancient 
constitutional  privileges  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  arbitrary  power; 
he  is  specially  to  be  condemned  if  he  endeavours  to  damp  their  zeal,  or  to 
recommend  anything  approaching  to  a  conjpromise.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
for  any  Englishman  intending  to  travel  in  Transylvania,  to  brush  up  all 
his  constitutional  ardour.  Indeed,  he  will  find  it  diflScult  to  refrain ;  he 
will  inevitably  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  all  around  him,  and  find  himself 
denouncing  the  Austrian  Government  with  a  hearty  goodwill,  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  evil  in  the  land.  Perhaps  the  Hungarian  claims  are  a  little 
exaggerated.  They  have  a  national  pride  which  their  misfortunes  seem 
only  to  stimulate.  The  Szcklers,  who  inhabit  a  separate  province,  hot  forall 
practical  purposes  are  identical  with  the  Hungarians,  delight  to  tell  jou 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Attila,  and  to  give  you  the  stoiy  of  their 
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immigration  as  confidently  aa  a  Yankee  miglit  lalk  of  the  Manpower. 
Altila,  it  seems,  left  ihem  behind  in  t!ie  Cnrpstbinn  gorges,  and  there  they 
reraained  until  the  entry  of  the  llungnrians  into  Europe  some  four  or  five 
centuri^  ].iler  under  Arpnil.  The  Hitngariana  found  thnt  Ihese  Szettlera 
were  in  feet  the  same  with  themselTes,  and  nmde  an  alliance  with  tliem, 
vhidi  has  e»er  since  continued.  These  vague  conjectures  are  tnken  for 
nfiientic  history;  and  net  only  so,  but  the  people  Bcem  to  believe  that 
the  oomplele  Hungarian  couHtitution  came  in  with  Arpad  or  Altila  from 
Qk  centre  of  Asia,  and  hna  siibBisted  ever  since.  They  would  apparently 
prefer  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away  before  one  jot  of  it  should 
b«  abandoned  owing  to  any  weakness  of  theirs. 

A»  an  instance  of  the  way  in  wliich  the  yoke  gall.',  I  may  rae:ilion  a 
Tisit  we  paid  to  one  of  the  chief  gymnnsia  with  several  hundred  pupils. 
The  professors,  who  received  iis  with  extreme  kindness,  received  salaries 
oT  eighty  pounds  a  year  and  a  Bmnll  house.  The  funds  were  entirely 
rdsed  by  voluntary  Bubscrijition.  Does  not  government  do  anything 
tat  you  ?  we  asked.  It  not  only  gives  ns  nothing,  they  replied,  but  it 
taxea  os.  In  llie  German  provinces,  schools  are  exempt  from  tajtation, 
beonisc  they  derire  their  funds  from  the  government.  Here  we  are 
taxed  because  we  raise  the  funds  ourselves.  We  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
income-tax,  to  which  constant  additions  are  being  mode,  and  Trora  which 
nothing  is  ever  taken  o/T.  The  bonks,  and  ecientiffo  collections  which  we 
hftve  painfully  got  tngether,  are  valued  and  taxed.  Then,  as  a  college 
never  dies,  and  as  its  property  never  pays  a  succession  duty,  we  pay  an 
equivalent ;  it  is  calculated  that  property  on  an  average  chnnges  hands 
Mice  in  so  many  years,  and  as  our  property  never  changes  by  death,  we 
pay  as  if  we  died  at  the  regular  intervals.  The  whole  taxation,  if  I 
remember,  amounted  to  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income;  and  thus 
government,  which  does  nothing  whatever  for  education  in  Transylvania, 
makes  its  neglect  to  give  assistance  a  renson  for  imposing  a  burden.  It 
was  a  natural  pendant  to  tliis  account,  that,  as  we  were  told,  the  hoys  at 
lliB  school  objected  so  strongly  to  learn  German,  thnt  it  was  going  out  of 
we  in  the  country.  The  government  at  one  time  tried  to  enforce  it.  A 
professor  sent  in  his  report  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  saying  that  his 
pupils  were  making  good  progress,  and  some  had  even  begun  to  pronounce 
the  German  ch.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  reported  that  they 
were  still  progressing  and  that  one  had  qnite  learnt  to  pronounc(?  ch. 
Whether  they  have  progressed  any  further,  I  know  not.  It  is  evident 
that  this  antipathy  to  German  is  a  great  misfortune,  as  German  is  the 
medium  by  which  they  must  necessarily  communicate  with  the  civilired 
world  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  really  edncated  people  necessarily 
learn  Gorman.  The  prejudice,  however,  has  reached  that  point  at  which 
one  almost  expects  thetn  to  refuse  to  make  use  of  the  Danube  because  it 
(lows  from  Vienna.  Nor,  so  far  an  we  could  see,  were  there  any  signs  that 
llie  Mmstitutional  profespions  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  had  pro- 


duccd  any  effect  except  ridicule.  How  far  the  disconlent  extend* 
tlic  lower  Btraia  of  society,  we  were  unable  to  judge  for  otmdTea. 
Magyar  language,  aa  you  are  proudly  told,  is  totally  uuUke  ai 
Europe;m  league,  with  the  exception,  I  ihink,  of  llie  I'lncisb.  Gi 
an  iLie  must  be  to  the  national  pride,  it  is  ratlier  iucoaveaicut 
stranger,  wlio  is  entirely  cut  off  from  coaversation  wiili  the 
We  were  of  course  assured  that  the  whole  natian  were  at  one, 
yeums  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  There  ie  no  douht  that  in  a  material 
of  view,  the  country  is  at  present  Tery  badly  off,  and  it 
rapidly  retrograding.  It  ia  only  tco  easy  and  nstunj  to  hiy  lUe  blame 
of  this  entirely  wpon  the  government.  With  immense  resouroea,  wiiii 
unlimited  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  every  one  tells  you  that " 
growing  annually  poorer.  The  great  proprietors  are  ruined  by  the  aboli 
of  their  feudal  rights.  Tlie  peasants  are  being  sold  up.  There  B 
commerce,  there  ia  no  money,  there  ia  no  credit,  and  there  are  no  ni 
of  conimuaicaliou  with  neighbours.  In  fact,  next  to  denunciations  o£ 
Austrian  Governiuent,  the  favourite  topics  arc  amplificiitioDa  of  the' 
money  and  for  railways.  And  both  of  tlieae  deficiencies  arc  attribott 
tiie  goTurnmeut,  which,  it  ia  said,  drains  the  country  of  itd  monei 
aevere  taxation,  whicli  is  npidied  to  keep  up  a  great  army,  wliicb  M 
ill  Kdiiiggrntz,  As  for  railways,  what  with  circuudoeuliou  and  what 
local  Jealousies  between  Saxons  and  Hungarians,  people  almost  desfil 
them-  Till  they  come,  it  is  inipoaaible  to  export  the  wonderfqlly ! 
products  of  the  country.  Witli  a  good  haiTest,  there  may  be  a  ghl 
corn  in  Transylvania  whilst  people  are  starving  in  Hungary, 

Transylvania  was  constantly  reminding  me,  sometimes  by  Ulei 
sometimes  by  contrast,  of  the  Western  States  of  America.  The  Dsp 
is  a  fair  rcpi'esentative  of  the  Alississippia  Tiic  great  Ilimgariaa  | 
resembles  llliuois.  The  broad  fields  of  maize  slretcliing  for  miles  logil 
arc  alike  in  both  countries.  In  both  there  is  still  much  waste  land.  ! 
population,  although  denser  upon  the  Danube,  in  very  far  from  hn 
reached  its  natural  limits.  Uuder  more  favourable  circumstance^ 
valley  of  the  Danube  might  be  to  Europe  wliat  the  Western  States  Ml 
America.  And  yet,  instead  of  being  a  land  of  promise,  it  eeuois  If 
a  land  of  despair,  Inutead  of  the  exultant,  buoyant  enei^  whieb 
conquering  Nature  with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  the  West,  the  iri 
current  of  life  seems  to  be  stagnant  or  actually  flowing  backwards  ia 
East.  Instead  of  "giad,  confident  morning,"  we  have  " 
twilight."  Every  American  seems  to  be  intoxicated  with  the 
prospect  of  future  prosperity.  He  has  a  vision  of  his  people  multijdj 
and  abounding  indefinitely  through  indelinite  periods  of  time.  ' 
Hungarian  tall:s  of  the  decay  of  tlie  laud,  and  if  he  permits  himself  to  hi 
at  ail,  it  is  a  Lope  against  hope.  The  untold  resources  are  close  at 
hut  he  am  see  no  prosjiuct  of  ever  turning  them  to  account, 
again,  there  ia  a  mixture  of  races,  but  there  ia  little  jealousy ;  aod 
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ipidly  amalgamating  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  same  type. 
!;ary,  an  isolated  colony  of  the  Germans,  who  are  so  rapidly 
elsewhere,  have  retained  their  minutest  peculiarities  and  natural 
'or  seven  centuries.  The  lapse  of  time  only  seems  to  draw  more 
be  lines  of  demarcation  which  already  exist.  It  is  partly  a 
ace  of  other  difierences,  but  it  is  partly  also  their  cause,  that  the 
I  provinces  are  under  a  despotic  government,  which,  though  never 
q;  harshly,  still  governs  for  its  own  interests  instead  of  those  of  the 
and  insists  upon  interfering  with  and  regulating  evexything, 
e  American  States  are  under  a  government  which,  with  all  its 
IS  the  great  merit  of  doing  very  little,  and  leaving  the  fullest 
ity  to  individual  energies.  I  need  not  say  that  the  American 
vould  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  such  a  population  as  I  have 
I  ;  but  a  greater  freedom  of  action  allowed  to  a  people  who, 
Eluugarians,  are  quite  capable  of  self-government,  might  probably 
a  better  adaptation  of  many  things  to  the  people's  interests, 
the  Austrian  Government  does  next  to  nothing  for  their 
development,  and  hinders  their  doing  anything  for  themselves, 
I't  develope  very  quickly.  Meanwhile  the  great  difficulty  is,  that 
e  Ilungaiians  themselves  generally  admit  that  they  could  hardly 
>ne,  they  put  forward  such  claims  as  the  Austrian  Government 
ircely  grant  consistently  with  its  own  existence.  The  problem  of 
ing  the  real  unity  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  yet  satisfying  the 
'  its  subjects,  is  one  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  solve. 
Dnglishman  must  sympathize  with  the  gallant  spirit  of  the 
ins,  and  wish  them  the  success  their  courage  deserves.  But  they 
if&cult  path  to  tread. 
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Not  manj  years  ago  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  war 
was  limited  to  a  verj  few.  Some  of  the  more  thoughtftil  of  the  military 
profession,  two  or  three  painstaking  historians  not  content  with  merely 
recounting  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  here  and  there  a  solitary  traveller 
wandering  from  the  beaten  track  of  learning, — such  was  the  select  band. 
But  the  general  diffusion  of  literature  and  the  interest  taken  by  all  chssid 
in  the  wars  of  recent  years  led  many  to  enter  these  almost  unexplored 
and  wholly  uninviting  regions.  Their  experience  was  not  encouraging. 
When,  wearied  and  toil-worn,  they  emerged  from  its  obscure  paths,  they 
told  of  dense  and  frequent  fogs,  of  cross-roads  and  no  legible  sign-posts ! 
of  irreclaimed  tracts  and  disputed  points  with  no  ultimate  court  of 
appeal.  After  much  journeying  they  for  the  most  part  returned  in  a 
bewildered  condition.  The  fact  was,  that  the  smaller  works  upon  the 
subject  were  few,  and  these  represented  military  operations  in  so  meagre 
a  fashion  that  they  were  sadly  wanting  in  interest,  and  the  student  cried 
in  despair, — "  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?  "  Great  armies  which  should 
cover  broad  territories  were  represented  by  thin  lines  and  sharp  angles, 
and  were  surrounded  by  theoretical  arguments  which  appealed  to  no 
human  feeling.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  history  were  wanting,  and  the 
simplicity  aimed  at  was  gained  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  vividness  of  reality, 
if,  indeed,  it  was  gained  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  works 
which  clothed  and  habited  with  life  and  feeling  these  otherwise  ghastly 
frames,  were  in  general  of  appalling  length,  and  mostly  written  in  a  foreign 
language.  Jomini's  style  is  entertaining,  and  he  carefully  refrains  from 
touching  upon  any  but  military  considerations,  yet  his  Wars  of  iht 
Revolution  alone  extend  over  thirteen  volumes — a  long  journey  for  the 
non-professional  reader  to  undertake.  The  market  now  supplies  a  more 
siitisfactory  answer  to  the  demand.  Last  and  best  of  all,  we  welcome 
Colonel  Ilamley's  book.  Yet  we  should  like  to  see  a  smaller  volume 
with  the  story  of  three  or  four  campaigns,  serving  as  models  to  illustrate 
virtues  and  flaws  and  the  effect  they  produced,  and  in  which  the  feelings 
which  animated  the  contending  hosts  should  be  revealed,  and  the  sympa* 
thies  of  the  student  thereby  thoroughly  enlisted. 

It  is  only  when  the  treacherous  shadows  of  contemporary  jealousj  or 
violent  partisanship  have  passed  away,  that  the  broad  principles  of  action 
are  clearly  perceived  and  appreciated.  And  as  in  art  he  who  would  be 
eminent  must  needs  go  study  the  old  masters,  so  the  soldier  of  the 
present  day,  if  he  desire  to  become  a  great  captain,  should  ponder  over 
the  achievements  of  tliose  \\\\om  \\i^  \vi\\N^x«kl  ^^d^ment  of  mankind  has 
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^KHed  illustrious  in  the  profession  of  urma.  Of  .ill  generals  none  will 
iMcb  with  greater  cli-arness  and  nutliority  tlinn  Napoleon,  and  of  ail  hia 
canipiugnB  none  is  more  illustrative  at  once  of  iiie  personal  character,  his 
peat  tapacity  for  war  and  the  rescurcea  of  military  science,  than  that  of 
1900,  which  culminated  in  the  hattie  of  Marengo.  Ambitioua  in  aim, 
grand  in  conception,  rapid  in  execution,  it  may  ivdl  eorve  db  a  first  tnodti 
W  set  before  the  student,  for  he  cannot  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  its  Hplenilour. 
Die  star  of  NapoIeoD'a  military  genius  ia  indeed  so  brilliant  that  it  dazzles 
the  beholder,  and  the  worship  due  to  Iiia  warlike  ability  is  but  too  apt  to 
W  ilgelf  in  admiration  of  the  whole  man.  The  professional  observc-i-, 
hoffern',  is  not  called  upon  to  Ibllow  or  judge  hint  beyond  the  area  of  bis 
cjjiloito  as  a  general,  and  may  well  be  pardoned  if  he  leaves  to  others  to 
trJM,  to  espoac,  and  to  condemn  llie  scorching  as  well  as  dazzling  inlliiL-ncG 
of  Ilia  course.  To  his  private  cliarncter  wo  must  indeed  sometimes  refer, 
tut  it  shall  be  only  when  it  affectH  military  operations,  by  giving  a  tone 
It  colour  to  Bome  movement,  or  when  necessary  to  explain  its  bearings 
njjon  the  general  pitta. 

It  is  not  to  llie  army  alone  that  the  etudy  of  a  successful  campaign 
'I'ill  prcfve  attractive.  The  public  desire  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
llie  prlnoi[)le3  which  determine  the  eucccbb  of  operations,  and  to  be  able 
to  form  a  well-groimded  opinion  upon  the  probable  issues  of  a  campaign, 
charged,  it  may  be,  witli  the  fate  of  naliona.  Now,  if  two  opposing  forces 
are  equal  in  every  respect  save  that  one  numbers  5,000  and  the  other  4,590, 
tlie  5,000  will  be  victorious.  But  human  nfiUirs  are  go  shaped  by  uufure- 
uta  contingencies,  and  by  moral  influenceH  still  further  hidden  front 
tolgar  gaze,  that  their  course  ia  not  in  any  dep.-utnicnt  regulated  by  laws 
rapaWe  of  demonstration  with  matiiematic.il  precision.  And  C,000  men 
never  were  launched  against  4,999  with  no  other  disparity  between  them 
rare  that  of  numbers.  A  deep  significance  nnderliea  tlio  qtiestion,  Wliiit 
ting  going  to  make  war  sgainat  another  king,  sitleth  not  down  first, 
and  conHulteth  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that 
cnracth  against  bim  with  twenty  thousand  7  What,  then,  will  enable  the 
fmaller  army  to  cope  with  the  larger  ?  There  arc  many  elements  to  be 
considered,  chieily  these  : — discipline,  proviwona  and  st(ircs,  superior  arms, 
ndvantnge  of  ground,  morale,  concentration  or  dispersion  of  force.  Circum- 
stances equalize  the  force  of  imeqiial  numbers,  or  give  a  preponderating 
idvantrtge  to  Ihe  weaker  corps.  It  is  not  always  tliat  Providence  U  on  tlio 
»iflc  of  the  big  battalions,  and  no  one  esfablished  tliis  more  conclusively 
lliitn  Naptileon,  as  the  following  narrative  will  show.  Jomini  aaya  of  him, 
— "Persnadf  qu'un  riJgiment  elcctrisf  en  vaut  deux,  et  plus  habile  qu'aucua 
glfnfra]  moderne  k  doubler  les  forces  morales  de  sea  troupes." 

In  179G  Napoleon  overran  the  North  of  Italy,  and  bent  it  beneath  the 
yoke  of  France.  But  having  achieved  this,  he  sighed  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  his  rcatleaa  ambition  led  him  to  Egypt.  During  his  absence, 
Ilia  work  wa«  all  undone,  and  the  Austrian  Empire  regained  its  eway  over 
KortUCTa  Italy.     When,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  turned  bia 
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eyes  to  Uie  scene  of  liU  eo  recent  exploits,  and  beheld  the  enemy  saprume 
over  the  fields  of  his  previous  victories,  he  was  woundud  to  t!ie  quicL 
r  First  C<inau!,  and  his  cares  were  such  as  might  well  luive 
been  deemed  suQIcicnt  to  engage  the  greatest  miad  and  to  Etmin  ibe 
nerves  of  the  boldest  man.  Beset  by  factions  at  all  times,  jealous  d 
others  and  others  jealous  of  hiin,  consolidating  his  power,  bnrdciuid 
-wjlh  tbo  care  of  civil  administration  at  home,  directing  great  miliUt^ 
operations  abroad,  he  Still  found  time  to  reflect  upon  these  province 
and  to  pkn  the  restoration  of  Trench  supremacy,  'What  was  the  sLUe 
of  affairs  in  those  parts  towards  the  end  of  April,  1300  ? 

The  reader  sliould  lake  up  a  good  map  of  Northern  Ituly,  iai 
picture  Napoleon  brooding  over  it,  far  in  the  silence  of  a  eolitory  niglit 
after  the  harassing  work  of  a  day's  government  of  revolutionary  Franw. 
Of  the  occupation  which  he  had  bequeathed,  he  saw  do  trace  save  a 
French  corps  imprisoned  in  Genoa.  Massena  with  10,000  men  v 
tliero  besieged  by  25,000  under  the  Austrian  General  Ott.  On  llie 
French  side  of  the  Var,  Suchct  with  12,000  was  threatened  by  40,000 
uuder  Melas.  The  pass^^s  of  the  Alps,  Gvea  to  BclIinzoDa,  were  guardal 
by  Austrian  troops  of  various  strength.  Nor  was  tliia  all.  Tho  im- 
perialists contemplated  an  invasion  of  the  soil  of  France — they  medimiul 
the  taking  of  Toulon.  Napoleon  chafed  under  the  provocation  which  liie 
Austriana'  presence  in  these  regions  inflicted — he  was  roused  to  aogw  al 
the  mmoui'  of  their  daring  design. 

The  reader  should  now  mark  the  chief  positions  of  the  Aiulnns 
forces  :  Genoa,  the  Var,  Turin,  Bellinzona ;  and  on  the  French  side, 
^[ont  Cenis,  the  Var,  and  Genoa.  Ne:tt  he  should  note  tlie  strsagth 
of  the  Austrian  troops  at  upwards  of  100,000.  More  than  7,000  Tvare 
stationed  about  Bellinxona  under  Wukassowich ;  about  4,000  at  Aosta 
under  Haddick;  10,000  about  Turin  under  Kaira;  5,000  in  the  volltj  of 
tlie  Tanaro ;  25,000  lay  before  Genoa  uadei'  Ott ;  42,000  held  tlie  Dm 
of  the  Var  under  Mtlos,  with  Elsnitz  hia  second  in  command.  Doi"^ 
hues  upon  the  map  should  join  these  posts.  Draw  also  a  red  dotted  liw 
from  AlessaDdria  by  Fiaccaza  to  Mantua — that  is  the  Austrian  hoe  of 
communication,  a  line  which  must  not  he  broken  by  the  enemy :  BtoM, 
magazines,  &c.  depend  upon  its  maintenance  intact.  Tlie  least  fiillul 
eye  will  at  once  observe  that  the  Austrian  front  was  a  very  long  ooo— 
extending  over  200  miles.  Here  then  was  an  element  of  weakneij,  for 
to  defend  so  prolonged  a  line  must  be  a  most  diflicult  task.  A  sadden 
inroad  might  expose  the  Austrians  to  a  auccessJOQ  of  defeats, 
the  ctntre  of  an  extended  line  is  to  incur  greater  risk  than  to  hI 
a  flank,  because  the  enemy  can  more  ijuickly  concentrate  there  t 
cither  extremity.  But  if  it  is  more  perilous  it  is  also  i 
for,  if  successful,  the  flanks  are  exposed  to  attack  in  succesHon,  ll 
enemy  offering  fractions  of  his  troops  to  tlic  assault  of  a  superior  to 
and  no  greater  error  can  be  committed  in  ivar  than  to  pcnnit  joi 
opponent  to  be  superior  at  the  decisive  point  of  attack. 
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1  sn  nray  to  itait  from  France,  the  plan  wbich  most  generak 
1  have  [Proposed  to  themselves  would  liave  been,  perbsps,  (1)  to 
'■(fnt  at  Tnrin.  If  the  enemy  ccnld  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
iiii  md  Alessandria — when  AlMaandtia  was  abaodoQed  so  would  Genoa 
I'^H  Bat  ibis  promised  to  be  slow,  for  eacb  of  these  posts  would  prove 
:  of  some  duration,  and  a  point  on  wbich  to  coni^Dtratc  bis 
Besides,  tLe  enemy  retiring  on  !iia  natnral  line  of  retreat 
be  ntteHy  destroyed.  Hnlting  f<yr  a  time  at  each  fortress 
B  Po,  he  would  oppose  grave  obatacles  to  tlie  French  advance.  Or 
B  sudden  jnnction  and  advance  with  Sachet,  the  French  might  cause 
I  retreat  of  the  imperiaJists  over  the  mounlaina,  and  speedily 
e  trcncft.  But  a  sudden  union  woTiId  be  difficult  to  accomptisb,  and 
fixeea  on  the  Var  excepted)  tlie  enemy  wonld  have  his  retreat  secure, 
:/fiIity  to  conccntrfltc  undisturbed,  and  the  conquest  of  the  North-west 
ioij  yet  to  be  b^on.  The  successful  accomplishment,  however,  of 
fc  pbn  would  have  reflected  sufficient  glory  upon  the  commander  to 
■>  tbe  ambition  of  an  ordinary  man.  But  such  was  not  Napoleon. 
Bb^  ofily  promised  himself  victory,  but  vengeance  also.  The  power 
Bud  dared  to  advance  over  ground  consecrated  to  France  by  his 
Wfia  most  be,  not  driven  back — that  wonld  not  be  snIScient  punt°h- 
V— 4t  nitist  be  annihilated.  He  so  applied  bis  great  mind  and  strong 
Bo  the  fnrthentnce  of  hb  purpose,  tliat  he  laid  under  tribute  every 
Bm  of  his  country,  every  resource  of  the  science  of  war, 
B(^leI^^'s  plan  was  an  example  of  the  moat  decisive  operation  in  wnr, 
Hritli  a  superior  force  to  sever  the  enemy  from  hia  base.  To  cut  off 
HlBGnnDicBtions  of  an  army  ia  like  cutting  off  a  man's  Ic^,  the  body 
Bt  atand  firm,  mncb  less  walk  and  work.  It  may  move,  but  it 
^■e  vith  tbe  hobbling  gnit  of  a  cripple.  The  body  of  an  army, 
Bw,  nay  sometimes,  though  rarely,  find  new  limbs  as  good  as  the 
^BWbere  tliis  is  impossible  the  operation  is  perfect,  and  if  the  Fri^ncli 
^mt  command  of  the  sea  it  would  be  so  in  this  instance.  Napoleon 
Huined  first  of  all  to  iEolate  the  Austrian  forces  by  throwing  himself 
B  iheir  oommunicntions  and  depriving  them  of  their  line  of  retrcaL 
Balance  at  the  map  will  «liow  that  the  most  deci^ve  point  on  which 
Hjbt  this  was  tlie  region  about  Piacenza.  But  how  was  he  to  ttrrive 
Hmtliout  the  Austrian  general  gelling  scent  of  t!ie  demgn?  Perfect 
^H  VM  impossible  ;  he  was  watched  by  a  thousand  epies,  and  every 
H^he  mode  was  reported  to  hostile  Governments.  Yet  its  bctraj-ftl 
■  be  certain  di scorn Gtiire.  lie  must,  therefore,  resort  to  stratagcni ; 
^■a  campugn  ojieuB  with  an  admirable  example.  To  gain  Piaeenxa 
^kt  finl  secure  Milan.  That,  then,  waa  to  be  bis  base;  thitlier  his 
^■nutt  move  nnd  concentrate.  But  the  French  army,  having  crossed 
HbtDe  lownrda  the  end  of  April,  wns  operating  upon  the  Danube 
^tll<itcaU|  an<l  Napoleon  had  therefore  to  raise  a  force.  With  groat 
Hkiod  bo  gave  out  that  a  grand  army  of  reserve  was  about  to  be 
^E  at  D'Oon.    That  place  would  appeiir  a  probable  depfit  for  reinforce- 
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tiients  fur  the  nrmy  of  the  Itliinc,  «ud  thus  his  dusign  upoa  Italy  «oul<l 
be  inaaked.  To  Dijon,  accordingly,  repaired  the  agents  of  fordgn  gpvcra- 
inents,  aai  eeeing  noiui  but  invalids,  raw  racruita,  and  pcnsionera  asma- 
hlud,  tlicy  re[>o[ti:d  tho  condition  of  the  force  in  the  uiost  dispatagin,' 
lernia,  and  held  it  up  to  i-idioule  and  contempt.  Caricatures  Boon  aboimilpl 
in  the  cafia  of  Vienna  and  in  the  ahopa  of  London.  A  favourite  oni' 
represented  a  boy  of  about  twelve  yoiLra  of  age,  and  an  invalid  will' 
a  wooden  leg.  Beneath  was  ivrittcn,  "  Granda  Arnica  de  Bewrve," 
Nnpoloon's  purposo  was  gained.  'Ihe  real  rendezvoga  was  LauBsnne  mi 
the  neighbourhood.  Nowhere,  however,  was  there  a  large  store  i  nowlic^ 
a  large  ojisemhlagQ  of  men :  small  groups  pataed  -from  place  to  plirr, 
receiving  arms  at  one,  clothing  at  another.  In  this  way,  widiout » nuw 
of  alarm,  35,000  men  were  brought  together  by  the  12lJi  May.  Muteau 
engaged  to  detach  upwards  of  li),000  men,  under  Monccy,  by  llii! 
St.  Gothard,  to  Milan.  Napoleon  liiinaKlf,  ivitli  the  Army  of  Rami, 
would  cross  the  Great  St.  Jieruard.  To  [hb  passman  was  almost  aslra>igBi<  I 
Occasionally,  and  but  aeldom,  a  human  voice  was  heard  urging  a  mill*  ap  I 
some  rugged  path ;  at  intervals,  the  uoiversnl  silence  was  broken  bylbc 
slip  of  some  huge  aralanclie.  The  pa.<iaage  of  30,000  Kildiers  over  thea- 
lieights  was  difficult,  but  to  transport  with  them  stores  and  ammuniiiun, 
provuiiona  and  baggage,  horses  and  guns,  seemed  well  nigh  imposable.  Hr 
sent  General  Blarcscot,  a  distinguished  engineer,  to  report  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  enterprise.  Tliat  officer  represented  to  him  that  it  wouMK' 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  diificulUea.  But  to  make  Napoleon  swfrr" 
from  his  purpose  was  a  task  Jess  easy.  "Peut-on  passer?"  said  he.  "On'. 
gdneral,  mais  avec  peine."  "Eh  bien,  pnrtons."  To  the  monaslwj'' 
liie  summit  ho  sent  with  conspicuous  foresight  a  large  sum  of  tneBtl 
directing  the  monks  to  prepare  u  feast  for  an  artny.  Trees  were  tMni' 
and  iheir  trunks  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  guns,  The  oajwpj 
were  taken  to  pieces,  numbered,  and  oar«fully  packed  iiy  skilled  nrtiliM''* 
No  detail  was  too  minute  to  escape  the  attentive  considcrBtion  of  the  ftw' 
commander.  Each  soldier  waa  to  carry  si.i  daya'  proviainne,  and  six  d"J' 
subsistence  was  to  be  home  on  laides.  These  would  auflica  until  the  aiuij 
reached  tlie  fertile  plains. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  Napoleon  might  have  maintniaeil  ''i' 
disguise  of  a  reinforcement  to  the  army  of  tlie  Rhine,  by  moving  ilong  i" 
southern  bank,  and  suddenly  turning  southward,  todeiscend  n-itb  Howty 
ihrongh  Swilzerland  lo  Milan.  But  that  waa  a  tedious  and  difficult  ronif, 
na  it  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  Moncey  took  six  days  longer  in  Te«!ii"S 
Milan  tlian  Napoleon  did  from  Lausanne  ;  and  time  was  a  matter  ol  *^^ 
lii-Et  iuiportance. 

Here  then  begins  the  Diary  of  the  Campaign,  and  instead  of  folio*"!? 
one  army  for  some  daya,  and  then  reverting  to  tho  operations  of  the  oditfi 
we  shall  state  the  movements  cil'  each  from  day  to  day.  The  inmiHlis" 
bearing  and  importance  of  moves  and  counter-moves  wilt  thus  be  men 
readily  seen.     Berthier,  late  War  Minister,  hud  been  named  c 
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fl-Atatu  of  affairs  at  home  demanded  Nupulcou's  prcsenci', 
Ene  better  to  cooctal  hid  diiBijjD. 
\laif  l&lh. — Napoleon  arrived  at  Lniiaarje  and  directed  an  immediate 
DC£  to  St.  Pierre.     To  Lannes  he   assigned  the   command  of  the 
ace  (j'uard,  to  Murat  that  of  tlie  rear-guard. 

ith. — The  advance  guard  ascends  at  night.  Had  ATeliis  (now  at  Nice) 
Irat^^d  tlie  enemy's  design,  he  would  have  aaseiuLled  his  forces  at 
I,  thereby  guarding  the  two  lines  of  Milan  and  Turin,  and  securing 
^mmuDiottions  along  the  Po.  But  lie  knew  not. 
5lh  iQ  19th. — T!)o  ascent  occupied  six  houra.  The  gun-carrJagea 
packed  on  mulus,  the  guns  dragged  up,  each  by  100  men.  With  joy 
arpriiie  the  toil-worn  soldiers  found  a  repaat  awaiting  their  arrival  at 
imnmit.  Bitt  here  new  and  more  serious  diiSculties  coEnnirnctd. 
condition  of  the  snow  gave  unsLible  footing,  and  some  men,  horscD, 
[QDS  were  lost  in  the  descent.  About  7,000  men  cross  each  day. 
huireau  croasea  the  Hont  Cenis.  A  French  brigade  paEsea  the 
I'jn  and  force's  back  the  Austrians  at  Domo  Doxsola.     Kray  having 

repulsed  at  Moeskiruh  and  Biberach,  Moncey  led  Moreau  on  the 

and  is  now  advancing  through  Switzerland  by  Che  St.  Gothard. 
lelaa  hearn  that  a  force  approaches  by  the  Valais,  and  imagines  that 
reau'fl  corps  is  its  advance  guard.  So  he  leaves  Nice  with  two 
0D8,imd  procteds  by  Co!  di  Tenda  to  Turin,  leaving  18,000  men 
■  Elenilz.  He  is  loth  to  abandon  his  hold  on  Genoa  or  his  advanced 
et  line  of  the  Var,  and  deems  this  a  suiScient  reinforcement  from 
>ulh. 

nth. — Napoleon  crossed.  The  whole  army  now  transported.  The 
ice  guard  having  repulsed  a  small  body  of  Austrians  at  Chatillon, 

Bard,  which  tliey  IJnd  ho  strongly  fortified  tliat  it  cannot  bo  taken 
ctmp  di  main.  Nuynjleoa  directs  the  advance  guard  to  push  on  by  a 
on  the  Monto  Albaredo  ;  but  it  being  impossible  to  convey  artillery 
is  rood,  the  commandant  of  tlie  fort  eenda  word  to  Mclas  that  he  has 
een  able  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  ioi'ge  number  of  men,  but  that 

UDgle  gun  sliall  pass  his  post. 

:  is  plain  that  if  the  imperialists,  instead  of  diluting  their  forces,  scot- 
!  feeble  detachments  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  had  been  able  to 
A  fair  front  at  Chatillou,  supported  by  reinforcements  fi-om  Bard  and 
,  Napoleon  might  have  been  driven  hack  upon  the  mountains,  lost  all 
uns  and  half  his  men.  At  least  they  would  have  delayed  him  until 
iain  army  moved  up  from  Turin. 

Offt  to  2iili. — Ijannes  tnkea  Ivrea.  Tlie  main  body  advances,  the 
of  Bard  being  left  to  a  small  force.  From  Ivrea  two  roads  diverge : 
0  Milan,  seventy  miles,  the  other  to  Turin,  ihirty-three  miles. 
6(i, — Lannea  advimcea  on  the  Turin  road  in  order  to  make  the 
y  believe  that  it  is  the  point  aimed  at.  It  will  also  confirm  Melas  in 
iipreation  tluit  Thurreau's  force  is  of  iho  main  body. 
li$  gsiriaon  of  Genoa  sufFers  great  privation.     Famine  and  sickness 
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wnsperalo  both  tlie  army  and  tlie  population,  and  an  insmreotioDiiy 
spreads.     NeverthelcsB,  Maasena  hopes. 

2Gth. — Mdna  becomes  aware  that  Napoleon  u  with  Ihe  anny  dowetiJ- 
ing  from  the  Alps  by  Bard,  Could  lie  but  rettlia;e  hia  position  he  wodd 
ivithdraw  15,000  men  from  before  Genoa,  hold  the  mounlaia  pMw 
instead  of  the  Var  against  Suchet,  concentrate  at  Alexandria  or  Tmin, 
and  advancing  towards  Ivrea  render  abortive  Napoleon's  design  oa  Milin, 
But  he  does  not  Bee  the  importance  of  the  capture  of  Ivrea,  and  snupwin 
that  Thurrenu  and  Napoleon  will  endeavour  to  unite  and  advance  to  fin 
relief  of  Genoa.  He  is  ansiona  to  retain  every  point  he  at  present  hnlil', 
but  if  he  permit  this  idea  to  rule  him  it  will  prove  hia  ruin. 

27tk. — The  main  army  assemhlea  at  Ivrea,  having  passed  hy  Batii, 
where,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  fort,  the  gnns,  wrapped  b  tw. 
were  dragged  Bilenily  nt  night  along  roads  laid  with  dung  aad  lin^- 
Obviously,  this  fortress  might  otherwise  have  been  fatal  to  the  FkkJi 
advance,  for  without  artillery  Napoleon  dare  not  debouch  into  the  ]Ji' 
This  should  therefore  be  noted  by  the  student  as  another  instance 
stratagem,  small  apparently  in  itself,  big  in  ita  issues.  In  dc 
these  Napoleon  conElantly  disclosed  hia  abundant  fertility  of  resoiuce. 

Had  a  stand  been  made  at  Ivrea  so  as  to  delay  ihe  French  for  two  <■: 
three  days,  that  would  have  given  ample  time  for  a  large  imperial  fons  (" 
nssemblu  and  take  Napoleon  in  flank  when  on  the  march  from  liiere  i  ^ 
Milan.  Instead  of  aiming  at  Melaa'  commnnioations.  Napoleon  would  lu' 
had  enough  to  do  in  looking  to  hia  own,  and  MelaB  would  have  hti  t^-ii 
advantage  of  the  initiative. 

28(7i. — The  main  army  proceeds  to  Milan,  Mui-at  now  {bnoing  ll* 
advance  guard,  while  Lannea  screens  the  movement  by  altaoking  Hidditk 
en  the  Oreo.  He  is  driven  across  the  river,  and  iho  Austrioni  ateO^ 
firmed  in  their  belief  that  the  main  force  is  advancing  to  Turiui 

A  sortie  of  the  Genoa  garrison  is  repulsed, 

Moncoy  compels  the  Auslriaus  to  retire  from  Bellinzona. 

Suchet,  reinforced  by  1,500  men,  drives  back  Elaniu  from  the  Vif' 
They  embark  their  heavy  artillery  for  Leghorn  (the  imperiohsis  iml 
aO.OOO  men  in  Tuscany),  and  resolve  to  hold  the  line  ironi  La  Tuita 
to  Raus'4. 

29(/(. — Lannos  feigns  an  advance,  but  falld  back  on  Chivasso. 

ThuiTeau  remains  at  Snsa,  33  miles  from  Turin. 

30(A. — Lannea  takes  Pavia,  where  he  finds  200  piecoa  of  caMOii,s"' 
large  stores. 

Melas  learns  that  Lannea  has  retired  to  Chivasao  and  that  Napoleen  i- 
making  for  Milan.  He  hopes  to  cut  off  Lannea  at  Vercelli,  but  he  "i-' 
not  loosen  his  hold  on  Genoa,  nor  withdraw  Elsnitz  (who  had  belUr  Hjvs 
heca  at  Coni  now),  and,  ignorant  of  Moneey's  advance,  he  tresU  '" 
WukaaBowich  defending  the  line  of  the  Ticino. 

31j(. — Melas  hears  that  'Wnkaasowicli  has  been  compelled  to  rcti/'i 
abandons  hia  idea  of  iatircccpi\ng'Latm^,B.n.d  sends  orders  ibr  theanoj 
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lie  Muth  to  repair  without  delny,  some  to  Alessandria,  oliier*  to  Piucenza. 
He  is  only  now  awakened  to  a  sease  of  Lta  danger. 

Murat  attacks  BulTalora. 

The  Auatfians,  !ca?iDg  a  amiUl  garrison  in  BILlnn,  retire  by  LoJi  and 
Gusuno  belli nd  the  Adda, 

Oil  offers  terms  for  the  capitulation  of  Genoa,  and  the  EngliHli  fleet 
bombard  the  town. 

Irt  June. — Bard  copitulatas. 

ind. — Napoleon  enters  Milan. 

Elsnilz  rtcoivea  orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  Aleaaindrm  by  Col  di 
Ti'nda  acd  Asti ;  the  Turin  corps  to  Asti,  leaving  a  garrison  of  3,600 
men  to  check  Thurreau's  advance  from  Susa  ;  0((  lo  withdraw  without 
deluy  from  before  Genoa ;  Gottaheim's  division  by  Bobbio  to  Piacenzo, 
lie  remuinder  by  Tortona.  The  Bobhlo  road  was  practicable  only  fur 
iDlantry. 

Had  Ott,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  pressed  on  to  Piacenza,  be  might 
We  been  in  time  to  prevent  Napoleon  crossing  the  Po.  But  a  falaJ  spell 
wemed  to  hang  over  the  Austcians,  and  the  tenacity  which  forbade  their 
•bandonment  of  Genoa  before,  was  now  increased,  for  Ott  argued  that  if 
Mtlaa  had  known  how  iramediale  was  the  prospect  of  Hassena's  surrender 
he  woold  not  have  sent  such  stringent  orders  to  retire.  So  he  resolved  to 
await  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  for  the  suiTunder  of  Genoa. 

Zrd. — Ott  receives  a  message  from  Melas,  telling  him  to  make  a  bridge 
of  gold  for  Ihlaasena,  and  not  to  lose  a  moment  after  Lis  capitulation  in 
flying  to  Alessandria  and  Piacenza. 

4lk. — Suchet,  driving  the  imperialists  before  him,  advances  to  succour 
Mtamtin,  'phe  last  morsel  had  long  since  been  doled  out  (o  the  starving, 
cufferiog  garrison,  and  at  length  Massena  sent  a  mensenger  to  the  hostile 
camp.  But  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  notice  rather  than  an  offer.  He  inti- 
Oated  that  he  would  force  his  way  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  he 
Verc  not  permitted  to  evacuate  the  place  with  arms  and  baggage.  Mindful 
«[  Melas'  message,  Ott  agrees,  and  10,000  Auetrtans  take  possession  of  the 
luwn  ;  the  remainder  prepare  to  join  the  main  army.  Thus  ended  the 
nciitaace  of  Massena,  heroic  indeed,  but  entailing  a  frightful  sacrifice  of 
life.  It  had  been  a  terrible  time.  "  Save  where  were  heard  the  heart- 
rendiDg  cries  of  tbe  sick,  tho  starving,  the  dying,  a  death-like  silence 
reigned  over  the  town.  That  the  sufierings  of  the  garrison  had  indeed 
l*en  horrible  every  countenance  bore  witness.  Death  was  busy  on  every 
'^'k  performing  his  hideous  work,  not  only  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  by 
tlie  fearful  operation  of  a  fierce  epidemic."  Such  is  General  Thiibault's 
■Wriplion  o(  this  eventful  day,  pending  the  negotiations  which  nil  knew 
*eie  being  carried  on. 

Here  let  tlie  curtain  fall  for  a  time,  for  tlie  first  act  in  tliis  great  play 

ijover.     There  is  but  one  blot  ;  Massena  has  had  to  surrender.     But  SCO 

*W  Nitpoleon  lias  achieved.     He  has  succeeded  in  secretly  forming  an 

uioy,  and  secretly  transporting  it  by  a  most  dii&ouU  iout%  iutA  \hft  t,\iKa.\x« 

H      VOL.  XIV.— KO.  83.  4^. 
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of  war.  }Ie  Las  succeeded  ia  deceiving  the  enemy  inW  the  belief  tliil  ] 
Turiu  waa  Ihe  point  nimed  at.  He  has  had  tKo  adTimtage  of  Beebg  Mclas 
deprived  of  the  aaaistance  tif  Lis  Boutliem  troops  through  iniapbfd 
tenacity.  In  short,  without  a  angle  engagement  between  iLe  main  a^llit.^ 
by  a  march  aloae,  he  has  won  the  North-west  of  Italy.  For  in  the  gain 
of  Milan,  he  holda  a  deciMvo  point  ;  Uio  enemy  will  retire  quiellj  w 
Mantua  by  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  if  he  will  only  permit  licni. 
Will  he  choose  to  do  so?  He  might  then,  joined  by  the  forces  from  i!je 
Var  and  Genoa,  at  the  head  of  about  80,000  men,  with  Uia  b«k  L' 
Fraiice,  several  lines  of  retreat  open,  defy  the  Aiistriana  to  advance  iafi 
XiOmbardy.  But  sitting  with  folded  arms  was  not  a  favourite  attiludeof 
Napoleon's,  however  beautiful  might  be  the  paooi'itma  that  waa  to  yia 
before  him,  and  it  would  not  have  fulfilled  his  programme.  It  would  k 
hiiid  to  Bay  that  Napoleon  imperilled  the  fate  of  Masoena  by  hu  jrat- 
lulion  to  operate  by  Milan  instead  of  by  Turin,  for  lie  could  scnrceiy  rclj 
upon  his  plan  being  kept  secret  for  so  long,  or  that,  when  revealed,  Mtlu 
would  display  so  fatal  a  determination  not  to  willidraw  frem  the  eouiL 
Napoleon,  doubtless,  counted  upon  Melaa  hearing  of  his  niovemcats,  sni 
upon  his  subsequent  abandonment  at  once  of  the  siege  of  Genoa;  and  !i.' 
only  feared  that  the  imperialists  might  concentrate  before  lie  hud  effecti'J 
u  junction  witli  Moncey,  and  might  thus  escape  by  the  soathcrn  bant  of 
the  Po,  It  camo,  therefore,  to  he  with  him  very  much  a.  question  of  tiui(, 
and  that  none  of  his  calculations  should  be  disturbed.  Each  ancceisful 
move  waa  a  stcpping-atone  which  afforded  him  footing  more  and  mere 
secure  towards  the  attainment  of  his  object.  Such  advaatagea  pertvn  i» 
a  peculiar  degree  to  the  poasession  of  the  initiative.  On  the  other  liocJ, 
Melaa  having  del.iyed  loo  long  the  recall  of  his  southera  troops,  is  in 
infinite  danger.  Uis  comrawiiicationa  aeverod,  be  will  have  to  figlit  wiii 
inverted  front,  with  Lia  back  to  France,  instead  of  to  the  enatem  fortres**. 
Where  his  line  of  retreat  ?     Tburreau  and  Suohel  heia  him  in. 

The  curtain  again  drawn,  we  behold  Napoleon  awaiting  with  fotot 
snkiety  the  arrival  of  Moncey.  Meanwhile,  be  eatabliahes  a  provisiuii! 
government,  conaolidates  his  forces,  and  issues  an  address  to  the  tin;- 
Its  fierce  and  exulting  tone  betrays  the  spirit  which  dictated  hi"  pro- 
ceeding, and  revcala  in  impasaioned  language  hia  resolve,  not  only  lo  wl 
olFand  defeat,  but  also  to  destroy,  Tiie  following  passages  disclose  enon^ 
for  our  purpose  : — 

"  Soldala  I  Un  de  noa  departements  se  trouvait  au  pouvoir  de  rennwci 
....  La  plus  grande  parlie  dn  territoii'e  du  peuple  ligurien,  le  pte 
fidtle  ami  de  la  r^publique,  elait  envahie.  La  republique  ciaalpintr 
aii^antie  dta  la  campagne  pass^e,  elait  devenue  le  jo«et  dn  grolesjM 
regime  fdodul.  Soldntsl  vous  marehez— et  deja  le  territoire  eatdaint' 
....  L'cnnemi,  ^pouvant4,  n'aspire  plus  qu'i  regagner  ses  frontiiw- 
Vous  Itii  avez  enleve  ses  hSpitaui,  aes  magaains,  sea  parca  de  reserre- 
....  Mais  laiaaerez-voua  relourner  dans  aca  foyers  I'ann^  qni  a  porW 
J'aJflraio  dana  voa  tamilleaT  ....  lAMdvti  i.  m  rencoalre,  opposa-io^ 
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;  arracbez-lui  lea  lauricra  Jont  die  s'est  pav^e,   ct  par  Itk 
monde  quu  Jil   maleJiction  tst   sttr  Icb  iniieniieg  qui  oseut 
liter  ]e  ttrriloire  du  grand  people  !  " 

He  thna  raised  atill  Ligher  the  morale  of  hia  tioopii,  for  tbey  partook 
111  entbosiaam  and  imbibed  it  share  of  hia  uncontrollable  spirit.  So 
iiiuiing  WEW  the  fire  which  burned  within  him  ihat  it  Ecemcd  to  dry 
ilie  very  springs  of  prudence.  He  so  craved  after  tlie  enemy  that  he 
Id  not  quietly  await — he  must  acek  them.  C;istiDg  to  the  winds  his 
I  cherished  principle  to  be  always  superior  at  the  decisive  point,  he 
Ired  to  divide  his  army  and  risk  the  ezpoaure  of  fractions  to  the 
ult  of  a  superior  force.  So  cousummata  a  master  cf  the  science  of 
would  only  do  this  in  deference  to  some  very  pressing  necessity  of 
lour,  mayhap  in  concession  to  the  striving  that  was  within  him. 
June  Bill. — Gottsheim's  division  moves  from  Genoa  by  Bobbio, 
;clsang'8  by  Tortona.     Each  of  these  places  v>aa  distant   thirty-five 

Dcdowich  arrives  at  Brescia. 

Duhesiue  tnkea  Lodi. 

Elsnits  retreata  by  Ormea. 

G(A. — Oil  Ifavea  Genoa  ivith  a  division  for  Novj. 

Dedowich  abanilona  Brescia,  which  is  taken  possession  of  by  Loisou, 

Uonccy's  corps  arrives  at  Milan, 

Duhesmc  takes  Crema  and  advances  to  Pizzighitonc. 

Lannea  crosses  the  Fo  at  Belgioso,  advancing  from  Paria. 

WukasEowich  fulls  back  on  the  Mincio. 

Between  yinale  and  Savona  6,000  French  from  Genoa,  under  Gazan, 

Suchct  on  ilia  way  to  their  relief. 

There  were  two  roads  by  which  the  Austrian  army  might  reach 
itua  :  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  through  Stradella  and  Piacenza, 

by  the  leil   bank  through   Favia  and    Lodi.     Itlelaa   had   selected 

Piaccnza  route  and  directed  hia  army  to  concentrate  there.  The 
«gc  of  the  Po  was  therefore  the  important  point  now  in  the  campaign, 

it  depended  upon  the  speed  with  which  Ott  ahould  obey  hia  orders 
all  back  upon  Piacenza.  Wo  have  Been  that  he  delayed  his  march 
J  Genoa  bad  surrendered,  nod  consequently  lie  enabled  Napoleoa  to 
cipale  bim  at  the  decisive  point. 

7(A, — Murat  from  Lodi  crosses  the  Po  at  Nocello  and  Piaoensa,  and 
>oleon  expecting  an  attack  on  that  side  orders  his  forces  on  the  soutbeni 
k  to  concentrate. 
Napoleon  leaves  Milan  for  Pavia. 
Elsnilz  arrives  at  Ceva  from  Ormea,  having  lost  9,000  men  in  his 

Ott  leaves  Kovi  and  desires  to  cross  the  Scrivla,  but  finds  it  too  nrnth 

lien. 

The  position  of  (he  republicans  was  this! — they  had  28,000  men 

iy  to  dispute  the  retieat  of  the  imperialists  by  Piaeenzn,  and  29,000 
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BCiiilered  over  tlio  country  nt  Bard,  Sasa,  Pavia,  Cremo,  Milan  and  Lculi. 
To  leave  the  Bohition  of  tUo  vital  qiwaliou  lo  only  LhU"  his  woiy  irsi 
a  manifest  mistake,  but  wbat  k-d  Iiim  to  commit  so  great  aa  error  wu  the 
fear  that  Melaa  miglit  escape  by  Pavia.  So  he  htl  MoDcey  on  that  bant 
wiih  10,000  men  to  check  ihe  Auslriana  on  the  line  of  tie  Ticino  srA 
contain  them  until  lie  himself  should  rccTOia  with  hia  army.  L.: 
cousideriag  the  force  of  the  imperialists,  somewhere  about  50,000,  li.: 
*  was  too  much  to  expect.  It  shews  how  uncompiomising  was  the  E]<ii:: 
which  ruled  him  in  his  procedure  towards  the  enemy.  "  J'avoue,"  suiJ  L'' 
afierwanls,  "  que  cettc  position  ita\t  diasiJmin^,  et  que  I'id^  d'enrelopp  i 
Melns,  en  voulunt  tout  couvrir,  etut  uq  pcu  hazu-dee.  11  edt  4U  fim 
sage  de  r^unlr  (juinze  miljes  hommcs  dc  plus  sur  Tortone,  parceqtie  b1 
Melas  filait  aur  Ic  Mincio  par  Milan,  je  u'cn  aviua  paa  moina  coaquis  tcuW 
ritalie  par  une  seule  niarche,  et  que,  r^uui  h  Maseana,  je  n'aTai*  plus 
besoin  d'avoir  des  communications  par  le  Si.  Bernard  :  laaie  h  suceii 
eiiivrc,  et  je  voulaia  tout  ou  rien." 

Chabrau  having  reduced  Bard,  was  left  there  to  keep  open  tbe  line  of 
the  St.  Bernard.  Thurreau  could  not  p;aa  Turin,  for  it  was  garrinoaeJ 
by  IJie  Aubtriaua,  It  was  necessary  to  hold  iu  check  tJie  imperial  garriiJa 
in  Milan. 

Melua'  dispositions  were  these ; — the  garrison  of  Genoa  to  retire  li)' 
Piacenza  on  being  relieved  by  12,000  English  fiom  Itlinorca.  Tu 
Piaceuza,  likewise,  several  squadrons  of  cavalry  under  O'Beilly,  foUowel 
by  more  from  Turin  ;  a  regiment  of  foot  from  Tuscany  by  Firenzuols  ;  i 
regiment  from  Casule  and  one  from  Valenza  to  reinforce  Gotlsbeiui'i 
troops  who  were  on  their  way  by  Bobbio.  The  main  army  to  conceaUa"- 
nt  Alessandria.  4,500  men  wore  I<:il  to  garrison  Coni;  4,000  tognrn*Ji) 
Turin.  Of  this  programme  the  concentration  at  Alessandria  by  the  12ii, 
was  all  which  could  be  efUciently  carried  out. 

8t/i. — Austrian  detachments  making  for  Piacenza  are  defeated  W 
scattered. 

Ott  crosses  the  Scrivia  and  encamia  at  Vogliera,  pushing  od  li" 
advance  guard  to  Custeggio,  where  it  meets  O'Keilly  greatly  embarrafflf-J' 

Duhesme  drives  Wukasaowich's  advance  guard  from  Cremoua,  will]  ^ 
loos  of  upwards  of  800  men. 

Melas  leaves  Turin  for  Alessnndtia  with  Kaiiu  and  Haddick. 

Elanitz  is  moving  by  Alba. 

The  Genoa  garrison  remams  there  as  the  English  have  not  oome. 

QUi. — Ott  has  iieard  that  the  French  have  crossed  the  Po,  but  lii*^ 
not  beheve  in  any  large  force  and  doca  not  perceive  Napoleon'i  ptu. 
Did  he,  he  would  hasten  to  join  Melos.  Ho  advances,  nearly  15,(WU 
strong,  hoping  lo  drive  back  the  Trench  detachmenta,  as  he  belien» 
ihem  lo  be. 

Lannes  advances  from  Stradella  upon  Casleggio  and  meets  Ott's  forcf. 
Avoiding  ihe  flat  ground  on  his  right  where  the  enemy's  superioriij  lo 
cavdry  would  have  told  agaiiMt  his  troops,  Lannea  nianceuvres  by  ik 
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left  in  order  to  gain  the  heiehU,  but  Gottaheim  diivca  him  back,  liia 
cenire  is  olso  repulsed.  A  division  from  Victor'a  corps  cornea  up,  regaina 
[be  ground  on  the  left,  and  finally  pushes  back  llie  imperialists  to  Monte- 
bello  with  a  loas  of  upwards  of  4,000  men.  The  loss  of  tho  republicans 
*u  about  the  enme. 

Ott  retires  to  Tortona. 

His  ignorance  of  Napoleon's  plan,  anil  that  so  large  a  force  lay  behind 
Lnooea'  smnlt  corps,  justifies  Ott'a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  I'iaccnza,  for 
eucIi  tvere  liis  orders,  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the  key  of  the  campaign. 

Napoleon  arrives  at  Casteggio. 

10(A.— Melaa  arrives  at  Alessandria. 

lltA. — Napoleon  concentrates  his  army  at  Stradella.  He  is  inferior 
lo  Melaa  in  cavalry,  and  by  holding  the  heights  of  the  pass,  that  inferiority 
rriU  be  redressed.  Here,  then,  in  this  strong  position  he  will  await  him. 
He  eends  orders  to  Suchet  to  descend  (ho  Bormida  from  Cadibona. 

lith. — Napoleon  grows  impatient.  At  one  moment  ho  fears  the  escape 
if  the  Auatrians  by  the  left  bank  of  the  To ;  at  another,  that  they  will 
more  southwards  and  crush  Sucliel.  And  would  it  not  be  wise  for  Melas 
to  cLange  his  b.ise  7  He  has  been  surprised  and  anticipated.  Hta  line  of 
ntrcat  is  more  than  threatened,  his  communications  cut.  Had  he  not 
belter  turn  his  eyes  to  the  south  ?  Tliere  await  him  tho  strong  fortress  of 
Cenoa  and  the  command  of  the  sea.  ProvisioDti,  stores,  retreat,  are  there 
■Mure.  Twelve  thousand  Knglish  are  eiqwcted.  Concentrating  his  army, 
lifl  would  still  retain  a  vital  hold  on  the  west  of  Italy,  would  easily  over- 
I'hdm  Suchet's  corps  on  the  way,  and  might  leisurely  prepare  himself  to 
KMt  Knpoleoa  on  more  equal  terms.  The  counsels  of  prudence  had 
notluDg  better  to  oiTcr  hini.  But  if  lie  do  it  at  all  he  should  do  it 
»oir,  without  first  risking  a  battle;  for,  in  the  event  of  n  defeat,  his 
Mfciiiing  army  might  be  thrown  into  complete  disorder  hy  Suchet.  To 
BTC  his  honour  ho  decides  to  appeal  to  arms  rather  than  discretion,  and 
oiJcavoiir  to  force  his  way  to  Piacenza.  Haying  called  a  council  of  war 
kaelificB  his  intention. 

Dcsaix  arrives.  He  had  been  with  Napoleon  in  Egj'pt,  and  they  gi^eally 
Ott«aied  one  another.     He  receives  conimand  of  Boudet's  division. 

N.ipoleon  resolves  to  march  to  Voghera. 

The  army  rests  behind  llie  Sorivia. 

Ott  withdraws  behind  the  Bormida. 

Heist's  main  army  is  concentrated  at  Alessandria. 

Idth. — Napoleon's  impatience  is  increased  on  learning  tliut  Oil  has 
'Wired,  and  he  crosses  the  Scrivia  below  Tortona  to  search  for  the  impc- 
'iaiuiU.  Receiving  false  information  that  a  division  was  approaching 
'y  RiralU,  lie  detached  Desaix  to  that  quarter.  Ho  sends  orders  for 
■*poype'B  diviaion  to  cross  the  Po  and  join  the  main  body;  Victor  to  move 
'Q  Klarengo ;  Lannes  to  support  him ;  Wonnier  to  Ponte  Curone  and 
Hutol  Novo,  to  communicate  with  Pavia. 

A  flkinniah  took  pkce  between  O'Eeilly'a  sdvauce  guard  and  Gar- 
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dnnne'B  division  of  Viclor'a  corpfl,  tlio  newa  of  wliich  lends  to  KiiiSrm 
Kftpoleon  in  liis  auipicions  Ihat  McIm  is  either  escaping  by  rutin  or 
TOOTing  in  force  Bouthwnrda.  lie  Bccordingly  Ktarts  at  niglit  for  Pmlc 
Ourone,  in  ordor  to  hear  the  reports  from  his  army  on  the  left  bwiliff 
iho  Po.  Tlie  swollen  Btate  of  the  Scrivia  prevenia  his  crossing,  txii  in 
course  of  the  niglit  suflicient  information  reaches  him  to  male  him  ha[>f  j 
that  it  was  so.  The  enemy  were  in  force  where  he  had  least  beheri 
them  to  be.  With  few  gims,  and  inferior  in  cavalry,  it  was  dangeroni  in 
tlie  last  degree  to  enter  the  flnt  country  which  lay  before  him ;  but  Kt» 
the  plains  of  Marengo  two  road*  led  from  Alessandria — one  lo  PaTinty 
Sali^,  the  ether  to  Tortona.  To  a  man  bent  on  meeting  hia  adveraary  lliit 
was  tempting  ground. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  mmpnign  Ihe  imperialists  had  lost  kWnl 
80,000  men ;  their  whole  force  had,  in  fact,  dwindled  down  to  iboM 
65,500.  Of  these,  85,000  were  scattered  OTcr  the  country,  holding 
■various  posts,  snch,  for  instance,  as  Ca°ale,  2,600  men  ;  Pelicinuo,  l,0')fl; 
Bobbio,  1,000;  Alessandria,  3,000;  Tortona,  1,200;  Turin,  3,800; 
Coni,  4,500  ;  Genna,  6,000  ;  Snvona,  1,200  ;  Gavi,  1,200 ;  Milan,  2,800. 
The  remainder — somewhat  under  81,000 — were  under  Melas  on  itie 
Bormida;  and  of  iheae,  Elsnitz's  corps  was  enfeebled  and  deraoraliied  br 
its  disastrous  retreat.  It  ia  easy  to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  ihe  bknJa 
which  left  the  decision  of  the  vital  qaestion  to  less  than  half  liis  forw. 
What  avail  him  now  these  garrisons  distributed  over  the  length  ami 
breadth  of  Northern  Italy  7  Hla  hold  upon  the  country  deppcds  rnrt 
wpon  (hese  posts,  but  upon  the  strength  of  his  arm  on  the  bants  of  ih 
Bormida.  The  idea  of  relaining  everything  runs  through  each  vein  of 
his  plan.  Will  it  prove  fatal?  lie  cumbered  among  his  troops  7,fi00 
splendid  cavalry,  and  the  configuration  of  the  country  offered  them  a  nie 
opportunity. 

Melas'  plan  was  to  throw  8,000  men  on  Sale,  under  Oil ;  80,000, 
under  his  own  command,  lo  advance  upon  Marengo  and  San  GiiiUniw, 
ultimately  falling  upon  tlie  French  right  already  attacked  by  Ott  On  htj 
right,  O'Reilly,  with  3,000,  would  move  on  Stortiglione,  and  engage  ilie 
enemy's  left,  thus  covering  hia  own  advance.  It  was  wise  toeng^lli( 
enemy's  lefl,  but  that  should  have  been  only  a  feint  The  great  object 
1  was  lo  force  his  way  by  Sal^,  reopen  hig  cnmmuDicatiuM  wiili 


Mantua,  and   retire  upon  it.      lie  would   then 


paralyze  a  great  number  of  their  forces.  It  would  therefore  be  imma!fri»l 
to  hold  the  village  of  Mnrcngo,  and  a  wosteflil  expenditure  of  reaourMs  » 
combat  earnestly  its  possession. 

The  republicans  numbered  a  little  over  28,000.  They  counted  bwt'r 
3,700  cavalry.  Viewed  ia  advance,  Napoleon  i-an  unjustifiable  rii  '» 
entering  these  plains  with  so  great  a  deficiency  of  horse,  few  gnus,  «ml  w 
small  a  force  of  infantry.  He,  too,  had  committed  Molos'  error  of  Kill- 
ing hia  foiccs  instead  of  concentrating  them  at  the  decisive  point  II  n"*''' 
indeed,  from  a  dift'erent  re»aciTi— W  \iBA  \m5fttiently  anxioua  to  nakei* 
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fflemy  (iglit,  and  fight  on  tliia  line,  nrd  be  feared  Wdaa  had  eladcd  him. 
But  Mnce  tho  ground  woB  his  own  choosing  he  should  have  been  superior 
lo  the  enemy,  and  should  have  had  nt  hia  disposal  more  than  half  liia 
timj.  Yet  29,000  were  moslly  neutralized  hy  their  Jismnce  from  tho 
laiBt  of  action.  Mostly,  beciiuae  at  some  jiointa  they  wore  actually  hold- 
ing in  check  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Lanncs  was  retired  behind  Victor's  corps,  whose  right  rested  on  Castel 
Cetiolo.  Gardanne  and  Chanibarlac  defended  Marengo,  the  laiier  divifioa 
nn  ihe  left  of  the  other.  KoUerman's  brigade  of  cavatry  was  on  the  Jeft 
nfihe  position,  which  rested  on  a  small  riTer  called  the  Fonlanone.  To 
hojil  this  latter  ivns  important  to  the  French,  for  here  was  the  gate  by 
wliich  ihe  diFisinn  under  Desaix  should  enter. 

lith. — At  early  dawn  Napoleon  despatched  a  messenger  with  orders 
for  ilie  immediate  recall  of  Desaix,  whose  force  was  to  move  instantly  to 
&in  Gin!  in  no. 

At  early  dawn  the  AnBtrian  army  began  to  cross  the  Bormida.  This 
ojwralion  involved  a  loss  of  time  which  had  not  been  anticipated.  O'Reilly 
anil  Unddick  advance  upon  Gnrdanne's  division,  which  Victor  ordered 
Clianibarlac  to  support. 

Napoleon,  who  wos  at  Garofolo,  soon  learnt  Ihe  state  of  affairs  and  sent 
crfcra  again  for  Desaix  to  join  the  army,  while  Lannes  and  Miirat  were 
Bicinwhile  to  support  Victor  to  the  utmost  in  retaining  his  position. 

O'Reilly  eodearoured  to  pierce  through  the  French  at  Storliglione. 
Unddick  attempted  to  force  his  way  througli  the  village  of  Marengo. 
K^ro  deployed  in  rear  to  support  him.  Ott  pressed  on  to  take  Castel 
Ccriolo.  Haddicfc  was  repulsed  and  Kaiiii  relieved  bim,  but  Victor's 
torps  held  llieir  ground  with  admirable  perseverance.  It  was  evident  that 
MrtM  would  require  to  put  forth  all  hia  airength,  but  at  about  nine  o'clock 
B  report  reached  him  that  Suchet  waa  nt  Acqui.  It  was  false.  He  did  not 
Wrive  there  until  the  following  day.  But  supposing  him  to  be  there,  hia 
OMps  could  not  affect  the  fate  of  the  battle  now  raging ;  it  must  be  decided 
before  the  lapse  of  many  hours.  Yet  the  news  so  disquieted  Melafi.that  he 
•ggrarated  hia  original  error  by  still  further  separating  his  troops — he 
wnt  Nimptsch  with  2,200  cavalry  towards  Acqui  to  check  Suchet. 
tfipoleen's  inferiority  in  cavalry — so  important  an  arm  in  these  jilains— 
»W  thus  equalized. 

Jtelas  sends  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to  cut  a  way  througli  the  French, 
Wween  Marengo  and  Storliglione,  but  Kellerman,  seeing  tho  importance 
cf  the  movement,  made  a  brilliant  charge  and  repulsed  them.  Lannes  was 
noif  up  and  advanced  agninst  the  remains  of  Haddiok's  division,  which 
"«  forming  on  Kaim's  left.  But  he  had  not  time  to  engage  it,  for  Ott, 
'laving  succeeded  in  gaining  Castel  Ceriolo,  moved  on  his  right  and 
"^heeled  him.  O'Beilly  succeeded  in  driving  some  troops  from  Storlig- 
lione, while  Melas  brought  up  some  grenadiers  from  his  reserve  to  the 
•Upport  of  Kaim.  He  also  brought  hia  artillery  into  play,  and  gained 
lempornry  pofsesEitn  of  Marengo  village.     It   waa  eleven  o'clock  ud 
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Dcsaix'a  corps  was  still  neutralized,  Tlie  French  were  giving  irij. 
Napoleon,  wlio  came  on  the  field  of  conflict  at  about  ten  o'clock,  «aw  bow 
critical  was  the  ait  nation,  but  he  knew  that  Desabc  was  advancing,  ind 
could  he  but  hold  his  ground  until  tliat  general  arrived,  defeat  miglil 

The  Austrian  guna  did  good  service  in  supporting  Melos'  nanvc 
Victor's  corps  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  began  to  retire  upoa  Sin 
Giiiliano  and  Splnetta.  Lannea  could  not  assist  him,  for  he  was  duiudciI 
by  Oit  on  the  right  and  kia  cavalry  force  was  too  small  to  be  effectire. 
Napoleon  brought  up  800  grenadiers  of  the  Consular  guard  to  cheek  Oi- 
wbilc  Watrin  should  drire  back  Haddick's  division,  novv  under  Belifgardc, 
and  he  trusted  to  Victor  preventing  the  Anstriaa  advance  beyond  iljt 
village.  The  im]jerial  cavalry  charged  the  French  guard,  and  some  frei 
troopa  advancing  under  Gottsbeim  compelled  them  to  fall  back.  Oil  W 
Bellegarde  fell  upon  Watrin. 

Monnier's  division  from  Castel  Novo  now  arrives,  and  Napoleon  secJi 
him  to  take  Caslel  Ceriolo,  while  a  brigade  under  St.  Cyr  establishes  itfdi' 
in  Marengo.  But  Monnier  was  driven  back  by  the  cavalry  launcbed 
Dgiiiost  him,  along  with  some  infantry  under  Vogelsang.  Laanes  am] 
Victor  must  needs  succumb  to  a  vigorous  attack.  Now  was  the  eapren!' 
moment,  and  had  Melas  not  weakened  himself  by  the  detachmest  df 
Nimptsch,  his  BU]>erior  cavalry  and  artillery  migiit  easily  have  pat  tho 
republicans  to  disastrous  rout.  As  things  went,  he  naa  gaining  a  viclory 
slowly  instead  of  quickly.  Will  that  diSerence  of  pace  be  so  great  ulo 
enable  Desaix  to  come  on  the  field  in  time  to  be  of  eSectivo  serriw' 
Melas  thought  that  if  slow  it  was  at  all  events  sure,  and  having  seea l!» 
French  retire  by  San  Giuliano,  and  hia  own  troops  advancing  between 
Cttssina  Grossa  and  VJIIanova,  he  left  to  Zach,  his  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  rely,  to  follow  up  the  success  wLilo  he 
himself  repaired  to  Alcssaudria  to  announce  the  victory,  and  rest  ate™ 
great  e.tertion  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  eighty  years  of  age ;  Kapolcon 
was  tiiir^-one,  aa  was  also  Lannes,  and  Desaix  was  thirty-two. 

The  vulgar  idea  of  a  general  is  a  very  erroneous  one.  To  exhibits  himun 
form  on  a  prancing  steed  and  clothed  in  a  martial  cloak  and  a  cocked  bl, 
is  sufficient  to  inform  the  public  mind  that  a  general  is  indicated.  Tfc 
ligure  suggests  ideas  of  leading  a  charge  and  Buch-Uko  duties — fnnctioiu- 
commonly  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  commander,  really  those  of  Di'-i- 
ordinales.  A  man  pondering  over  nmps  and  manuscripts,  or  from  a  reiiroi 
eminence  calmly  sending  messengers  in  v.'urious  directions,  would  be' 
representation  nearer  the  truth.  Brain,  not  mere  animal  couragP,  i" 
the  requisite  in  a  commander.  The  day  must  be  going  badly  with  lii» 
when  he  has  to  descend  into  the  melee — it  ia  engaging  the  very  ^ 
reserve.  In  the  field  of  battle  he  must  have  a  prompt  determiuation  ^^ 
to  the  movement  of  troops  and  a  quick  apprehension  of  tie  advantogo  cf 
ground.  But  a  host  of  oiher  considerations  crowd  upon  hia  mind,  deaiii"'' 
his  grave  aolicUude  and  t?st  hia  higher  qualities  for  command.    Wilt 
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iety  must  he  think  cf  the  Bubsislence  and  clothing  of  Jiia  troops  ; 
ir  anununition  and  stores  ;  of  the  due  disposition  of  reliefs  and  rein- 
rcemeata  ;  of  the  care  of  bIcIc,  woun<Jed,  and  prisoners  ;  of  tbo  time  at 
jich  certain  troops  should  arrive  at  certain  places,  and  the  probable 
we  and  result  of  delay  ;  of  sifting  truth  out  of  conflicting  reports  and 
nttrallng  the  enemy's  design  ;  of  guarding  Lis  own  com  muni  cation  a 
lile  he  attacks  those  of  hia  adversury,  of  the  roads  by  which  alone  he 
1  moTe  hia  artiliery  ;  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  one  district,  the 
'erty  of  meaua  at  his  disposal  for  transporting  an  army  over  broad 
ers  in  another.      Tes,  he  must  look  before  him,  but  around  and  behind 

I  loo.  Witli  ivliiit  eager,  longing  gaze  did  Napoleon  turn  hia  eyes  io 
direction  whence  Dcsaix  should  issue  !     "With  what  feelings  did  he 

ik  of  the  fruitless  detachments  across  the  Po,  of  his  forces  dispersed 
ond  recall  I  No  glances,  no  wishes  brought  them,  and  he  has  now  to 
inge  Lis  order  of  retreat. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  Melas  left  the  field.  Zach  put  hia 
ips  in  motion,  but  in  no  hurry,  The  day  was  won,  and  to  his  men, 
ried  by  long  fighting,  some  repose  was  due.  Could  he  have  brought 
rard  a  few  fresh  troops,  or  were  he  strong  in  cavalry,  he  might  have 
■usted  ta  them  alone  to  RJlow  up  the  victory.  He  arranged  his  corps 
olumns  of  niarcL.     Thus  llioy  wore  between  three  and  four  o'clock 

II  Desuix  iiiado  hif  appearance.  Napoleon's  first  thought  seems  to 
e  been  to  make  use  of  the  division  in  covering  his  retreat,  which  might 
:rwisc  fall  into  confusion  if  harassed  by  the  enemy.  But  it  is  aaid 
;  Desaix  when  appealed  to,  admitting  that  the  battle  had  been  fought 

iosi,  added  that  there  was  still  time  to  fight  another  that  day.  What- 
r  of  truth  there  may  bo  in  this  story,  true  it  was  that  Napoleon  had 
r  G,000  Aeah  troops  to  bring  into  action,  while  the  Austiian  reserve 
1  been  seriously  engaged.  At  worst,  after  all,  he  would  only  be 
ipeiled  to  do  later  what  he  was  doing  now.  Reflections  of  this  nature 
aid  of  course  present  theaiselves  to  n  coiomander  who  was  ever  ready 
ri^  nil  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plan.  He  rallied  liis  troops  and 
ircaspd  them  in  words  which  inspired  them  with  invincible  courage. 
fen  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  always  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle." 
mch  guns  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  imperial  columns,  a^  Desaix's 
ce  in  line,  supported  by  Kellerman's  cavalry  on  his  right,  suddenly 

upon  the  head  of  Zach's  troojis,  whose  formation  was  ill  adapted  to 
Ki  a  sudden  attack.  Tho  broken  columns  falling  b.ick  destroyed  the 
inaiion  of  those  in  rear,  and  the  surprise  of  so  formidable  an  attack 
Md  a  perfect  panic.  It  waa  now  about  five  o'cioofc.  Tho  brave 
Nlx  fell,  but  his  death  served  not  to  dispirit,  rather  to  exasperate  his 
oted  soldiers.  They  pressed  forward  with  increased  ardour.  Zach, 
aled  ond  surprised  in  common  with  his  army,  went  to  the  front,  but 
yto  be  surrounded  and  tjiken  prisoner  with  1,800  men  by  a  dashing 
rgc  of  Kollerraan's  horse.  In  vain  did  the  commanders  endeavour 
»lly  their  divisions;  a  disastroui  rout  ensued,  and  the  iniperialista, 
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deprived   of  llieir  leaders,  panic- struA  nnd  di^pirilwl,  fled  ama*  l!«" 
Bormida  lownrda  Alessandrin.  , 

Grcst  was  the  pride  nnd  lie  glory  of  the  republicans  q»  thn  pwrf 
TlctoriouB  over  tbe  ground  they  lisd  disputed  so  rigorotwly  :ii"' 
Great  vne  the  constemnlion  of  Mdas  ns  liu  heard  llie  •puik'- 
oppronching  nearer  nnd  nearer,  and  tlien  beheld  the  strapgl:!;  - 
at  his  very  door.     lie  liaslened  to  the  scene  of  action  but  'iii> 
the  advancing  corps  of  the  victorious  foe.     At  seven  o'dwrlt  Miinueo  »y 
in  their  hands.     They  occupied  the  ground  they  hnd  hi'td  At  diwo.  ui 
proudly  brought  to  mind  the  words  of  their  chief  as  thfy  «l?pi  m  i  ■ 
field  of  battle.     Be.sidi'9  3,000  p^i8oner^  the  imperiftlists  lost  !>-.-i:' .^- 


killed, 


and  about  7,000  men  killed  or  wounded. 
T  generals  were  wounded !  altogether  nbout  .i''"-  :. 
Nor  was  this  nil — they  had  lost  morale.     The  it^-- 
lost  a  like  number  of  men  and   had   to  mourn  the  deatli  of  De^x,  'f^ 
thi^y  had  won  the  battle  which  decided  the  fste  of  Italy. 

It  would  lie  absurd  lo  accpr<l  to  Napoleon,  in  this  insmr^-'',  "'•-  — ' 
of  having  HBciired  a  glorious  victory.     Bui  for  the  swcllen 
Bcrivia  on  ihe  night  previous,  he  himself  might  not  have  I  ■ 
field.     We  have  seen  that  Desaix's  division  with  Kellermaii- 
cavalry  turned  the  scale,  and  as  Kellermnn's  horse  would  hari- 
avail  without  Desai.t'a  frcah  troops,  they  were  the  decidin;;  « • 
balance.      But  Desai.'S  was  present  in  spite  of  Napoleon's  iin  . 
rather  than  in  consequence  of  them,  nnd  was  by  his  onl-.rs  ■     '-" 
first  from  the  scene  of  confiict  ihnt  an  hour's  delay  in  the  t:Trii.- 
instructions  for  their  immediate  return,  or  their  having  bwn  .---irT- 
by  a  general   less   prompt  and  able,  would  have  left  thL-  i 
the  imperialists.     Nor  could  Napoleon  hare  counted  npon  ?■ 
favourable  a  movement  as  the  detachment  of  th«  Anslrian  i-.i 
Baerifice  of  a  decided  superiority  in  the  arm  which  the  ct.iirJaHn.-r" 
the  countiy  so  eminently  favoured,  and  which  hiid  so  splendid  an  ejC"" 
tunity  in  the  fortune  of  the  fight.     Tet  these  were  the  elt-ments  "1  ■ 
decided  the  fiilo  of  the  battle,     Hnd  the  republicans  been  d-W'-^t.H'  •! 
would  have  been  n  sorry  plight.     Yet  not  altogether  iiT'ii 
Napoleon jnight  have  eflVcted  a  junction  with    Moowy  nr..i 
Mattered  forces,  and  confronted  the  enemy  with  fair  nom^^ : 
his  tine  of  retreat  open  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps.     Tiii  , 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  miatake  of  Melas,  «i< 
so  much  time  and  blood  nprm  the  taking  of  Mnren;!n,  wl  ■  ■ 
have  thrown  hi*  whole  power  to  turn  the  right  \'' 
forcing  a  passage  by  Sa\^,  nnd  wit  olT  Nnpolwri 
The   fatal  gr*ed  which  would   not  permit  lifm  - 
(ipcn  ony  point,  had  deprived  Melas  of  hit-  '  ■  ~        ■ 
another  diviMon,  and  proved  n  trwh  r 
froth  eorpt  under  Drmix.     Coni  and  'I' 
th«  niUDbna  maeemry  for  the  purpose. 
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literally  throw  away  2,200  lioree.    A  general,  fighting  for  liis  communica- 
litins,  can  least  of  all  afford  to  disppree  hia  forces. 

Ihlh. — The  sun  rose  with  hut  few  rnya  of  hope  for  Melas.  Hia  array 
iadwJ  waa  not  despicable  in  point  of  nnmbera,  and  if  it  was  dispirited 
it  BUS  also  to  ho  apprehended  it  might  fight  with  the  energy  of 
ilfspair.  Could  it  escape  to  Genoa  and  unite  with  an  English  division, 
it  would  be  formidable.  Hia  hand,  in  short,  waa  not  bo  bad  that  he 
should  throw  up  his  cards  without  reflection.  But  he  was  deprived  of 
Llie  wonted  counsel  of  Zach,  and  ihe  enemy  was  already  knocking  for  an 
aniwer  at  the  gates.  Ho  called  a  council  of  war,  but  there  was  no 
poweiful  mind  to  impose  a  plan,  or  fire  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  grand 
rfflolve.  The  members  seem  rather  to  have  heaped  additional  cares, 
Mxieties,  and  reproach  upon  their  leader.  They  said  in  effect,  if  not  in 
b  nuuy  words,  that  it  was  for  those  who  had  got  them  into  the  scrape 
la  Jcrise  the  best  means  of  getting  out  of  it.  As  to  Napoleon,  he  had 
nnquiahed  bis  adversary ;  if  he  could  now  humiliate  him  he  would  be  , 
ttlittGed.  Other  fields  required  hia  presence.  Beaides,  it  occurred  to 'him  , 
lliat  if  Alelas,  suddenly  marching  southward,  crusTied  Suchet  and  took 
ibeher  in  Genoa,  the  republioana,  weakened  by  their  losses  and  exhausted 
by  pursuit,  would  probably  find  some  thousands  offre^h  EngliHh  troops  to 
oppose  them.  So  on  condition  that  the  keys  of  the  fortresses  of  Turin, 
Alessandria,  Genoa,  Fiacenza,  and  Hklilan  bo  laid  at  his  feet,  he  will  perinit 
the  Anstrians  to  take  their  sorrowful  way  eaetward,  through  the  land  of 
Iheir  recent  domination,  their  still  more  recent  defeat,  where  every  step 
iTDuld  infiict  a  wound  and  chafe  a  sore  in  iheir  pained  memories. 

From  the  Itltncio  westwards  to  the  Alps  and  to  the  sea,  the  iniperiali^ls 
surrendered  all.  __ 

Thus  within  one  month  was  accomplished  a  plan  which  to  most  men 
would  have  appeared  but  the  dream  of  an  euthusinsl.  Slowly  Melas 
look  bis  course  to  the  east,  bendjng  his  head  to  Fate.  SwiCrly  flew 
Kspoleon  to  Milan,  to  Lyons,  and  to  Paris,  receiving  the  homage  of  an 
Kd miring  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

What  Cecilia  Btoton  did  fob  her  SisTER-ia-Ial 

soon  ns  Harry  ClaT 

made  his  promise 
and  bad  declared  thai 
be  ia  Onslow  Cm 
same  evening,  he 
from  t!io  offices  at  tlH 
feeling  it  to  be  quite  j 
that  he  siiould  recom 
work  there  at  that 
even  should  it  ever  j 
hill  power  to  do  so. 
Burton  expect  that  | 
Rtny.  lie  understq 
ivhnt  had  pasted,  | 
ry'a  trouble,  ifi 
le  of  it ;  and  ^ 
not  despair  on  | 
lister,  he  waaawi) 
lover  had  foUea  inH 
cully,  from  which  hei 
'  extricate  himaelf  will 
^'  "^^s^^^  Buffering  and  much  4 
But  Burton  was  a.  man  who,  in  spite  of  something  cynical  on  d 
of  his  character,  bulieved  well  i>f  mankind  generally,  and  well  i) 
as  individuals.  Even  Lliough  Harry  bad  done  amiaa,  he  might ' 
And  though  Hurry's  conduct  to  Florence  might  have  been  1 
might  have  been  false,  still,  as  Barton  believed,  he  was  too< 
he  cast  aside,  or  npurned  oul  of  the  way,  without  some  furthat 

When  Clavering  had  left  him  Burton  went  back  to  Lis  work,; 
n  while  succeeded  in  riveting  his  mind  on  the  papers  before  him, 
it  hard  struggle  with  him,  but  he  did  it,  and  did  not  leave  bis  bill 
hia  usual  hour.  Jt  w.-m  past  Ave  when  he  took  down  his  faal 
umbrella,  and,  as  I  fear,  dusted  his  boots  before  he  passed  out  oft 
on  to  the  passage.     As  he  went  be  gave  sundry  direclions  to  pt 
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tldi,  us  was  his  wont,  and  tlieii  walked  off  intent  upon  liis 
(irc  he  shotild  reach  hia  home. 

But  he  had  to  detennine  on  much  with  refercnco  to  Florence  and 
rry  before  he  saw  his  wife.  IIow  was  the  meeting  of  tlie  evening  to 
e  place,  and  in  what  way  sliould  it  be  conimoncod  ?  If  there  iverc 
lispen»bla  cause  fur  his  anger,  in  what  way  should  he  show  it,  and  if 
»saity  for  vengeance,  how  should  Iiia  sister  be  avenged  t  There  is 
;hiag  more  difficult  for  a  man  than  the  redressing  of  injuries  done  to  ii 
man  who  is  very  near  to  him  and  very  dear  to  him.  The  whole  theory 
Christian  meekness  and  forgiveness  becomes  broken  to  pieces  and  falls  to 
aground,  idmost  aa  an  abmird  theory,  even  at  the  idea  of  such  wrong, 
hai  man  ever  forgave  an  insult  to  hia  wife  or  an  injury  to  his  sister, 
^\iee  he  hud  taught  himself  that  to  forgive  trespasses  is  a  religioim 
Ij?  Without  an  argument,  without  a  momenta  thought,  the  man 
ibres  to  himself  that  such  trespasses  as  those  are  not  included  in  the 
leral  order.  But  what  is  he  to  do  7  Thirty  years  since  bis  course 
s  easy,  and  unless  the  sinner  were  a  clergyman,  he  could  in  some  sort 
iiifj  his  craving  for  revenge  by  taking  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  hating 
iiot  at  the  offender.  That  method  was  doubtless  barbarous  and  un- 
tottahle,  but  it  was  satisfactory  and  sufficed.  But  what  can  he  do 
r?  A  thoughtful,  prudent,  painstaking  man,  such  as  was  Theodore 
rton,  feels  that  il  is  not  given  to  him  to  attack  another  with  hia  fists, 
'y  at  his  enemy's  throat,  and  carry  out  his  purpose  aAer  the  manner 
lo^.  Suth  a  one  baa  probably  somelhing  round  his  heart  which  teila 
I  that  if  so  attacked  he  could  defend  himself;  but  he  knows  that  ]ie 

no  aptitude  for  making  such  onslaught,  and  is  conscious  that  such 
da  of  arms  uould  be  unbecoming  to  him.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most 
Mich  cases,  he  may,  if  he  please,  have  recourse  to  the  laws.     But  any 

that  the  law  can  give  him  is  altogether  distasteful  to  him.  The  name 
ler  that  is  so  dear  to  him  should  be  kept  quiet  as  the  grave  under  suoli 
(fortune,  not  blazoned  through  ten  thousand  columns  for  the  amuMi- 
nt  uf  all  tlic  crowd.  There  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  spurn  the 
o, — not  with  his  foot  but  with  his  thoughts;  and  the  bitter  conscious- 
16  tliat  to  Buuh  spurning  the  sinner  wiU  be  indifferent.  The  old  way 
8  barbiu-oHH  certainly,  and  unreasonable, — but  there  was  a  satisfiiction 
it  that  haa  been  ollen  wanting  since  the  use  of  pistols  went  out  of 
lion  among  us. 

All  this  passed  through  Burton's 
lid  not  have  supposed  him  to  bo  a 
ife  whom  he  deemed  (o  be  perft 

c  graciona  as  young  gods,  with  all  Lis  daily  work  which  he  loved  as 
i  workers  always  do ;  but  yet,  as  he  tliought  of  Florence,  as  he  thought 
ite  possibility  of  treachery  on  Harry's  part,  he  regarded  almost  wiih 
lay  the  conclusion  to  which  he  was  forced  to  conie, — that  there  could 

■  .paDishtnent.     He  might  proclaim  tlic  offender  to  the  world  as  false, 
~e  world  would  hiugh  at  tlie  proclaimer,  and  sliake  hands  with  the 


mind  as  he  walked  home.  One 
aan  eager  for  bloodshed, — he  with 
i,  with  children  who  in  his  eyes 
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offender.  To  ait  together  with  fiiich  n  man  on  a  barrel  of  povrder,  ot  fpgk 
him  over  n  handkerchief,  aecmcd  to  him  to  be  rcttsonnble,  nuj  lalaUn, 
under  such  a  grievance.  There  are  liaa,  he  felt,  which  tlio  goit  slmnld 
punish  with  instnut  tliunderbolts,  and  mich  sins  as  this  was  of  anch  tutnit. 
Ilia  Florence, — pure,  good,  loving,  true,  herself  totally  void  of  nil  h* 
picton,  faultless  in  heart  as  well  as  mind,  the  flower  of  that  Borton  Unci 
which  had  prospered  so  well, — that  she  should  be  sacrificed  ihrongli  ibc 
treachery  of  a  man  who,  at  his  best,  had  scarcely  been  worthy  of  Iik  ! 
The  thought  of  this  was  almost  too  ranch  for  hitn,  and  he  gnasbed  ha 
leelh  as  he  went  on  hia  way. 

But  yet  he  had  not  given  up  the  man.  Though  he  coald  not  mtnlt 
himaelf  from  foreshadowing  the  misery  that  would  result  from  snch  ba»- 
ness,  yet  lie  told  himself  that  he  would  not  condemn  before  condemnuion 
waa  necessary.  Harry  Clavering  might  not  be  good  enough  for  FlorcMt 
What  man  was  good  enough  for  Florence?  But  slill,  if  married,  Hwir, 
-he  thought,  would  not  make  a  bad  husband.  Afany  n  man  who 
enough  to  escape  from  the  bonds  which  he  has  undertaken  to  eadnre,- 
eseape  from  them  before  they  are  riveted, — is  mild  enough  under 
endurance,  when  they  are  once  fastened  upon  him.  Harry  Clavering' 
not  of  such  a  nature  that  Burton  could  tell  himself  that  it  wonlJ 
well  that  his  sister  should  escape  even  though  her  way  of  eBcape 
lie  through  the  fire  and  water  of  outraged  love.  That  Harry  Clnvain! 
was  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  clever,  that  he  was  by  nature  afleclioosBi 
soft  in  manner,  tender  of  heart,  anxious  to  please,  good-tempered,  taiii 
high  ambition,  Burton  knew  well;  and  he  partly  recognized  tlie  fwt  liut 
Harry  had  probably  fallen  into  his  present  fault  more  by  accident  llw 
by  di;3ign.  Clavering  was  not  ft  skilled  and  practical  deceiver.  AllsMt 
as  he  drew  near  to  his  own  door,  he  resolved  on  tlie  line  of  coadnct 
would  pursue.  He  would  tell  his  wife  everything,  and  she  should 
Harry  alone. 

He  was  weary  when  he  reached  home,  and  was  a  little  cross  with 
fatigue.  Good  man  as  he  was,  he  was  apt  to  he  fretful  on  the  first 
of  his  return  to  his  own  house,  hot  with  walking,  tired  with  hti  dij'i 
labour,  and  in  want  of  his  dinner.  His  wife  understood  this  well,  •»! 
always  bore  with  him  at  such  moments,  coming  down  to  him  in  tht 
dressing-room  behind  the  back  parlour,  and  ministering  to  his  waaM-  I 
fear  he  took  some  advantage  of  her  goodness,  knowing  tliabalsuoh  moBWHl' 

Lhe  could  grumble  and  scold  without  danger  of  contradiction.     But  thf 
institution  was  eslabiinhed,  and  Cecilia  never  rebelled  against  its  traditionBl 
laws,     On  the  present  day  ho  had  nmch  to  say  to  her,  but  even  iliat  be 
could  not  say  without  some  few  symptoms  of  petulant  weariness. 
"  I'm  afraid  you've  had  a  terrible  long  day,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  terribly  long,     1  find  the  days  IrriM/ 
short.     I  hare  had  Harry  with  me,  as  I  told  you  1  should." 
"  Well,  well.     Say  in  one  word,  dear,  that  it  is  all  right, — if  il  is  »■" 
"  But  it  is  not  all  right.     I  wonder  what  on  earth  ^e  men  do  tfl  tiie 
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L  Ihat  I  eon  never  get  a  pair  tliat  do  not  hurt  me  iti  walking."     At 
Blent  tha  was  staiKling  over  him  with  his  slippers. 
Will  you  Lave  a  glass  of  sheny  before  dinner,  dear ;  you  are  so 

Hierry — no  !  " 
PAnd  what  about  Hany  7     You  don't  mean  to  say " 

flf  you'U  listen,   I'll   tell  you   ivhat   I   do   menu  to   say."      Then   he 

bribed  to  her  tis  well  ns  he  could,  what  had  really  taken  place  between 
im  and  Ilart-y  Clavering  at  the  office. 

"  He  cannot  mean  to  be  false,  if  he  is  coming  here,"  aaid  the  wife. 

"  He  does  not  mean  to  be  false  ;  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  can 
e&lae  without  meaning  it, — who  allow  themselTCB  to  drift  away  from 
leir  anchors,  and  to  bo  carried  out  into  seas  of  misery  and  trouble,  because 
ley  Bre  not  careful  in  looking  to  their  tackle.  I  think  that  he  may  stiil  be 
eld  lo  a  right  course,  and  therefore  I  have  begged  him  to  come  here." 

"1  am  sure  that  you  are  right,  Theodore.  He  is  bo  good  and  so  ■ 
Bklional.e,  and  he  made  himself  so  much  one  of  us !  " 

"Yes;  too  easily  by  half.  That  is  just  the  danger.  But  look  here, 
issy.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  will  not  see  him  myself; — at 
ly  rate,  not  at  first.  Probably  I  had  better  not  see  him  at  all.  Tou  shall 
lit  to  him." 

"By  myself !" 

"  Wliy  not  7  You  and  he  hare  always  been  great  friends,  and  he  is 
man  who  can  speak  more  openly  to  a  woman  than  to  another  man." 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  as  to  your  absence  7  " 

"Just  the  truth.     Tdl  him  that  I  am  romaining  in  the  dining-room 
NanHe  I  think  his  task  will  be  easier  with  you  in  my  absence.     He  has 
i  himself  into  some  mess  with  that  woman." 
"  With  Lady  Ongar  7  " 

"  Tea  ;  not  that  lier  name  was  mentioned  between  «s,  but  I  anppose 

"  Horrible  woman  ; — wicked,  -nTClched  creature  ! " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,  nor,  aa  I  suppose,  do  you." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  have  heard." 

"  But  if  I  had, — and  I  don't  know  that  I  have, — I  need  not  hare 
lieved.  I  am  told  that  she  married  an  old  man  who  ia  now  dead,  and 
Mpose  she  wants  a  young  huabimd. 


IS  liUle  aa  might  be  about  her. 
boy  ;  I  know  that; — long  before 


jMy  dear 

Mb  I  were  you,  Cissy,  I  would 

PnU  an  old  friend  of  Harry's 

^She  jilted  him  when  he  was  qui 
had  seen  our  Florence." 

"  And  slie  is  connected  with  him  through  his  cousin. 
■r  so  bad,  I  should  drop  that." 

"  You  can't  suppose,  Theodore,  that  I  want  even  to  menti 
1  told  that  nobody  ever  visits  her." 


4 
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"  She  needn't  be  a  bit  the  ivorse  on  that  aoooant. 
tlint  there  is  a  woraaa  whom  nobody  ri^U,  I  ftlwnys  feci  inclioed  U 
nnd  pay  my  respecis  to  her." 

"  Theodore,  how  can  you  Bay  so  ?  " 

"  And  that,  1  suppoBe,  is  juBl  what  Hnrry  has  done.  If  llie  » 
and  his  wife  had  visited  Lady  Ongnr,  there  would  not  hare  been  all 
trouble  now." 

Mrs.  Burton  of  course  undertook  the  tjiak  which  her  husband  m 
her,  though  she  did  so  with  much  nervous  trepidation,  and  many  ftan 
the  desired  object  should  be  lost  through  her  own  maladroit  n 
With  her,  there  was  at  least  no  doubt  as  to  the  thing  to  be  done^ 
hegitation  qb  to  the  deairabihty  of  securing  Marry  Clarering  for  the  B 
laccioii.     Everything   in  her  mind  was  to   be   forgiven  to  Harry,  and  he 
waB  to  be  received  by  them  all  with  open  arms  and  loving  careMM,!!' 
he  would  only  abandon  Lady  Ongar  altogether.     To  secure  her  loin 
for  Florence,  was  Mrs.  Burton's  single  and  simple  object.     She  raiwd  no 
questions  now  within  her  own  breast  as  to  whether  Harry  wonid  laakt 
a  good  husband.      Any  such  question  as  that  should  have  been  asked  ind 
answered  before  lie  had  been  accepted  at  Stratt«n.     The  thing  to  be 
now  was  to  bring  Harry  and  Florence  together,  and, — since  such  tei 
dangers  were  intervening, — to  make  them  man  and  wife  with  as 
further  delay  as  might  be  possible.     The  name  of  Lady  Ongar  was  a 
to  her.     When  men  went  astray  in  matters  of  love  it   was  withii 
power  of  Cecilia  Burton's  heart  to  forgive  them  ;   but  she  could 
pardon  women  that  bo  sinned.     This  countess  had  once  jilted  Harry, 
tiiat  was  enough   to  secure    her  condemnation.     And  since  thoi  i 
terrible  tilings  liad  been  said  of  her  1     And  dear,  uncharitable  Cf 
Burton  was  apt  to  think,  when  evil  was  spoken  of  women, — of  womeo  « 
she  did  not  know, — that  there  could  not  be  smoke  without  fire.   Andi 
this  woman  was  a  widow  with  a  large  fortune,  and  wanted  a  husbl 
What  busiaess  had  any  widow  to  want  a  husband  7     It  is  bo  ei 
wives  to  speak  and  think  aller  that  fashion  whoa  they  are  BadsSe 
their  own  ventures. 

It  was  arranged  tliat  when  Harry  came  to  the  door,  BIra.  I 
should  go  up  alone  to  the  drawing-room  and  receive  him  there,  rem 
with  her  hushand  in  (he  dining-room  till  he  should  come.  Twice 
sitting  downstairs  after  the  cloth  was  gone  she  ran  upsiwra  with 
avowed  purpose  of  going  into  the  mirsery,  but  in  tnilh  that  she  au 
see  that  tlie  room  was  comforiablo,  that  it  looked  pretty,  and  thai 
chairs  were  so  arranged  as  lo  be  convenient,  The  tvro  eldest  child 
were  with  them  in  the  parlour,  and  when  rhe  started  on  her  seal 
errand,  Cissy  reminded  her  that  baby  would  be  asleep.  Theodore,  1 
understood  the  little  man<cuvre,  smiled  but  said  nothing,  and  his « 
who  in  such  matters  was  resolute,  went  and  made  her  further  lil 
changes  in  the  furniture.  At  last  there  canae  the  knouk  at  the  do«y 
the  expected  kuock,  a  knock  which  told   something   of  the  1 
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unliappy  mind  of  liim  who  liad  rapped,  and  Mrs.  Burton  alartctl  on  lier 
buslncas,  "TtU  liim  just  simply  why  you  are  there  alone,"  said  her 
husband. 

"  Is  it  Harry  Claveriug  ?  "  Cissy  aaked,  "  and  mayn't  I  go  ?  " 

"  It  13  Harry  Claverrng,"  her  father  said,  "  and  you  may  not  go. 
IcJeed,  it  is  lime  you  went  somewhere  else." 

It  was  Harry  Clavoring.  He  liad  not  spent  a  pleasant  day  since  he 
hail  lelV  Mr.  Beilby'e  oflicea  in  the  morning,  and,  now  that  he  liad  come 
lo  Onslow  Crescent,  he  did  not  expect  to  spend  .1  pleasant  evening.  When 
I  [leclare  that  as  yet  he  had  not  come  to  any  firm  resolution,  1  fear  that  he 
will  be  held  as  being  too  weak  for  the  r&le  of  hero  even  in  auch  pages 
as  these.  Perhaps  no  lerma  have  been  so  injurious  to  the  profeaaion  of 
liie  novelist  aa  those  two  words,  hero  and  heroine.  In  sjiite  of  the 
lalilude  whicli  is  allowed  to  the  writer  in  putting  his  own  interpretation 
a]inn  these  words,  eomething  lieroic  is  still  expected  ;  whereas,  if  he 
mtenipt  to  paint  from  Nature,  how  lillle  that  ia  heroic  should  he  describe !  , 
Hew  many  young  men,  subjected  to  the  temptations  which  had  befallen 
Ihury  ClaveriiJg, — how  many  young  men  whom  you,  delicate  reader, 
number  among  your  friends, — would  have  come  out  fi'om  them  unscaihed  ? 
A  man,  you  say,  delicate  reader,  a  true  man  can  love  but  one  woman, — 
Iiut  one  at  a  time.  So  you  say,  and  are  ho  convinced ;  but  no  conviction 
vuerer  more  false.  When  a  true  man  has  loved  with  all  his  heart  and 
all  hia  soul, — does  he  cease  to  love, — does  he  cleanse  his  heart  of  that  pas- 
tioa  when  circumstances  run  against  him,  and  he  is  forced  lo  turn  elsewhere 
fnr  hi«  life's  companion  7  Or  ifl  he  untrue  as  a  lover  in  that  he  does  not 
*i!te  his  lite  in  desolation,  because  he  has  been  disappointed  ?  Or  docs 
^U  old  love  perish  and  die  away,  because  another  has  crept  into  his 
tart?  No ;  the  first  love,  if  that  was  tiue,  is  ever  there  1  and  should 
"lie  »nd  he  meet  after  many  years,  though  their  heads  be  gray  and  their 
clieeks  wrinkled,  there  will  still  be  a  touch  of  the  old  passion  as  tlieir 
bands  meet  for  a  moment.  Wethinks  that  love  never  dies,  unlesa  it  be 
"lUtdered  by  downright  ill-usage.  It  may  be  so  murdered,  but  even  iU- 
iMge  mill  more  ofl^en  litil  than  succeed  in  that  enterprise.  How,  then,  could 
Harry  Sail  lo  love  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  first,  when  she  returned 
■o  liim  still  young,  elill  beautiful,  and  told  hiin,  with  all  her  charms  and 
"11  her  ilattpry,  how  her  heart  stood  towards  him  7 

But  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  I  excuse  him  altogether.  A  man, 
Ihough  he  may  love  many,  should  be  devoted  only  lo  one.  Tho  niau'a 
f'-diug  to  the  woman  whom  lie  is  lo  marry  should  be  this; — tliat  not  from 
'oTe  only,  hut  from  chivalry,  from  manhood,  and  from  duty,  he  will  be 
pfepored  uhvays,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  defend  her  from  every  misadventure, 
'0  ilniggle  ever  that  slie  may  be  happy,  lo  see  th;it  no  wind  blows  upon 
^'W  wiUi  needless  severity,  that  no  ravening  wolf  of  a  misery  shall  come 
near  her,  that  her  path  be  swept  clean  for  her,— as  clean  as  may  be,  and 
^m  her  roof-tree  be  made  firm  upon  n  rock.  There  is  much  of  this 
Hicb  is  (luitg   independent  of  love, — much  of  it   that  may    be  dona 
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tritlioat  lore.     This  is  derotion,  and  it  ia  Ais  wbieh  a  niia  oim  totbe 
woman  who  has  once  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  has  not  forfeited  W 
right.     Doubtless  Harrj  Clayering  should  hare  remembered  this  tt  ^ 
first  moment  of  his  weakness  in  Ladj  Ongar's  drawing-room.    Doobtles 
lie  should  have  known  at  once  that  his  duty  to  Florence  made  it  neeesaij 
that  he  should  declare  his  engagementy^-eren  tfaongh,  in  ddng  to,  k 
might  hare  seemed  to  caution  Ladj  Ongar  on  that  point  on  which  do 
woman  can  endure  a  caution.     But  the  &ult  was  hers,  and  lihe  antion 
was  needed.     No  doubt  he  should  not  hare  returned  to  Bolton  Street 
He  should  not  have  cozened  himself  bj  trusting  himself  to  her  asmsBcei 
of  friendship ;  he  should  have  kept  warm  his  lore  for  the  woman  to  i^wn 
his  hand  was  owed,  not  suffering  himself  to  make  eomparisoos  to  her 
injury.     He  flhould  have  been  chiralric,  manlj,  full  of  high  dutj.    He 
should  hare  been  all  this,  and  full  also  of  lore,  and  then  he  would  bsfe 
been  a  hero.     But  men  as  I  see  them  are  not  often  heroic 

As  he  entered  the  room  he  saw  Mrs.  Burton  at  once,  and  then  looked 
round  quicklj  for  her  husband.  ''  Hany,"  said  she,  *^  I  am  so  ^ad  to  ne 
jou  once  again,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  smiled  on  him  with  thit 
sweet  look  which  used  to  make  him  feel  that  it  was  pleasant  to  be  oev 
her.  He  took  her  hand  and  muttered  some  word  of  greying,  and  then 
looked  round  again  for  l(r.  Burton.  '*  Theodore  ia  not  here,"  she  aud; 
<'  he  thought  it  better  that  jou  and  I  should  hare  a  little  t^lV  together. 
He  said  jou  would  like  it  best  so ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tdi  job 
that" 

^  I  do  like  it  best  so, — ^much  best  I  can  speak  to  jon  as  I  eodd 
hardly  speak  to  him." 

"  What  is  it,  Harry,  that  ails  you?  What  has  kept  you  awsf  fion 
us  7  Why  do  you  leare  poor  Flo  so  long  without  writing  to  her  7  Sbe 
will  be  here  on  Monday.  Ton  will  come  and  see  her  then ;  or  perhips 
you  will  go  with  me  and  meet  her  at  the  station  ?  " 

'*  Burton  said  that  she  was  coming,  but  I  did  not  understand  that  it 
was  so  soon." 

"  You  do  not  think  it  too  soon,  Harry ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Harry,  but  his  tone  belied  his  assertion.  At  any  rate  \» 
had  not  pretended  to  display  any  of  a  loTer^  rapture  at  this  prcspeet  of 
seeing  the  lady  whom  he  loTcd, 

"  Sit  down,  Harry.  Why  do  you  stand  like  that  and  look  so  comfort- 
less 7  Theodore  says  that  you  haye  some  trouble  at  heart  Ii  i<  ■ 
trouble  that  you  can  tell  to  a  friend  such  as  I  am  7  " 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  tell.  Oh,  Mrs.  Burton,  I  am  broken-hearted,  f^ 
the  last  two  weeks  I  have  wished  that  I  might  die." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Harry  ;  that  would  be  wicked." 

"  Wicked  or  not,  it  is  true.  I  have  been  so  wretched  that  I  hsfc  i^ 
known  how  to  hold  myself.    I  could  not  bring  myself  to  write  to  Florenoe." 

"  But  why  not?  You  do  not  mean  that  you  are  false  to  FJorence- 
You  cannot  mean  that.     Harry,  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  ao,  sod  I  vi^ 
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promise  you  lier  forgivenera,  Theodore's  forgiveness,  all  our  fbrgiveneBB 
for  nnytliing  else.  Oh,  Harry,  Ray  anytliing  biit  thut."  In  answer  to  ihia 
Harry  CloTcring  had  nothing  to  say,  but  snt  with  hia  head  rescing  on  hia 
nrm  and  hia  face  turned  away  from  her.  "  Speak,  Harry ;  if  yon  are  a 
man,  Kiy  something.  Is  it  so  ?  If  it  be  ao,  I  believe  that  you  will  have 
killed  her.  Why  do  you  cot  epeak  to  me?  Harry  Clavering,  tell  me 
what  IB  (he  truth," 

Then  he  told  Iier  all  hia  Btory,  not  looking  her  once  in  the  face,  no6 
ehimpiDg  his  Toice,  Huppressiog  his  emotion  till  he  came  to  the  history  of 
(he  present  days.  He  described  to  her  how  he  !iad  loved  Julia  Brabason, 
and  how  hia  love  had  been  treated  by  her  ;  how  he  had  sworn  to  himself, 
yiita  he  knew  that  she  had  in  truth  become  that  lord's  wife,  that  for  her 
talt  he  would  keep  himself  from  loving  any  other  woman,  Then  he 
epnle  of  his  first  days  at  Stratton  and  of  hia  early  acquaintance  with 
Flortnce,  and  told  her  how  different  had  been  his  second  love, — how  il 
had  grown  gmdnally  and  with  no  check  to  his  confidence,  till  he  felt  sure 
Owl  the  sweet  girl  who  waa  so  often  near  him  would,  if  he  could  win  her, 
b«  lo  him  a  loiirce  of  joy  for  all  his  life.  "And  so  aha  shall,"  said 
Ctcilia,  with  loars  running  down  her  cheeks  ;  "  she  shall  do  so  yet." 
And  be  went  on  with  his  tale,  saying  how  pleasant  it  had  been  for 
him  lo  find  himself  at  home  in  Onslow  Crescent;  how  he  had  joyed 
in  tailing  her  Cecilia,  and  having  her  infants  in  his  arms,  as  though  they 
Here  already  partly  belonging  to  him.  And  he  told  her  how  he  had  met 
the  yonng  widow  at  the  station,  having  employed  himself  on  her  behalf  at  - 
hn  w'tcr'a  instance ;  and  how  cold  the  hnd  been  to  him,  offending  him 
by  hiT  silence  and  sorahra  pride.  "False  woman  I"  e.Tclaimed  Mrs. 
Burloa,  "Oh,  Cecilia,  do  not  abuse  her, — do  not  say  a  word  till  you 
Vnow  all."  "  I  know  that  she  is  false,"  said  Mrs,  Burton,  wlih  vehement 
indignation.  "  She  is  not  false,"  said  Harry ;  "  if  there  be  fiilHehootl,  it  is 
mine."  Then  he  went  on,  nnd  said  how  different  she  was  when  ne.\t  he 
law  her.  How  then  he  understood  that  her  solemn  and  haughty  manner 
Had  been  almost  forced  on  her  hy  the  mode  of  her  return,  with  no  other 
IViwid  to  meet  her.  "  She  has  deserved  no  friend,"  said  Mrs,  Burton. 
"  Tou  wrong  her,"  said  Harry  |  "  you  do  not  know  her.  If  any  woman  has 
Wa  ever  sinned  against,  it  is  she."  "  But  was  she  not  false  from  the  very 
first,_fn|se,  that  she  might  become  rich  by  marrying  a  man  that  she  did  not 
WeJ    Will  you  speak  op  for  her  after  that?     Oh,  Harry,  think  of  it." 

"  I  will  speak  up  for  her,"  said  Harry  ;  and  now  it  seemed  for  the 
fifM  lime  that  something  of  hia  old  boldness  had  returned  to  him.  "  I 
<ri||  speak  up  for  her,  although  she  did  as  yon  sny,  because  she  has 
"UlTenid  as  few  women  have  been  made  to  suffer,  and  because  she  has 
'spented  in  ashes  as  few  women  are  calleil  on  to  repent."  And  now  as  he 
"wraed  with  hia  feeling  for  her,  he  uttered  his  words  faster  and  with  less 
"f  "harne  in  his  voice.  He  described  how  he  hnd  gone  again  and  again 
lo  Bolton  Street,  thinking  no  evil,  till — till — till  something  of  the  old 
filing  had  come  back  upon  him.    He  meant  to  be  true  in  his  story,  but  1 
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donlit  wild  her  lie  told  all  the  truth.  How 'could  he  lellit  all?  HowcouU 
lio  confeM  that  the  blnzc  of  the  woman'B  womanhootl,  the  llnme  olbi 
licnuty,  and  the  iire  cngeudercd  bi^  her  mingled  rank  and  EOflcnng,  U 
BiDged  him  and  burned  him  up,  poor  moth  that  he  was  7  "  And  then  at  lu 
I  learned,"  Baid  he,  "that — that  ahe  had  loved  raemore  than  Ihadbelinei" 

"  And  is  Florence  to  Bufl'ur  because  ahe  Las  postponed  her  love  of  pi 
lo  her  lore  of  money  7" 

"  Mrs.  Burton,  if  you  do  not  understand  it  now,  I  do  not  know  thitl 
can  tell  you  more.  Florence  alone  in  this  matter  is  altogether  goad. 
Lady  Ongar  has  been  wrong,  and  I  have  been  wrong.  I  Bometinei  think 
that  Florence  la  too  good  for  me." 

"  It  is  for  her  to  say  that,  if  it  be  necessary." 

'I  have  to!d  you  all  now,  and  you  will  know  why  I  have  not  km 
to  you," 

"  No,  Harry;  you  have  not  told  me  oil.  Have  yon  told  ihal^wofflw 
that  she  should  be  your  wife  7  "  To  this  qnealion  he  made  no  imnKJialt 
answer,  and  she  repeated  it.  "  Tell  me;  have  you  totd  her  jonitdjld 
marry  her?" 

"  I  did  tell  her  so." 

"And  you  will  keep  your  word  to  her?"  Harry,  ashehettdlb 
words,  was  sti-uck  with  awe  that  there  should  be  such  Tcheraence,  nek 
nnger,  in  the  voice  of  so  gentle  a  woman  as  Cecilia  Burton.  "Aanra 
me,  air,  do  you  me-in  to  marry  this — countess  7  "  But  still  he  mtde  nt 
answer.  "I  do  not  wonder  that  you  cinnot  epeak,"  she  said.  "Oil, 
Florence, — oh,  my  darling ;  my  lost,  broken-hearled  angel ! "  Then  its 
turned  -away  her  face  and  wept. 

"  Cecilia,"  he  said,  attempting  to  opprdach  her  with  his  hand,  willmM 
rising  from  his  chair. 

"  No,  sir  ;  when  I  desired  you  to  call  me  so,  it  was  because  I  tlaoa-lt 
you  were  lo  be  8  brother.  I  did  not  think  that  there  could  be  a  ihinjai 
weak  as  yoii.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  now,  lest  you  should  ma 
my  husband  in  his  wrath,  and  he  should  spui'n  you." 

But  Uarry  Clavering  still  sat  ia  his  chair,  motionless, — motionlMS 
and  without  a  word.  After  a  while  he  turned  his  face  towards  her,  mi 
even  in  her  own  misery  slic  was  stricken  by  the  wretchedness  of  hi* 
countenance.  Suddenly  she  rose  quickly  from  her  cliair,  und  cominj 
close  to  him,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  befure  him.  "  Hnny,"  al* 
said,  "  Harry ;  it  is  not  yet  too  Into.  Eie  our  oira  Harry  again;  out 
dearest  Harry,  Say  (hat  it  shall  be  bo.  What  is  this  woman  t! 
What  has  she  done  for  you,  that  for  her  you  should  throw  twin  ludi  » 
one  as  our  Florence  7     Is  she  noble,  aud  good,  and  pure  and  spotlrti  ■ 

Florunee  ia?     Will  ahe  love  you  wiUi  snch  love  as  Florence's?    " ' 

believe  in  you  as  Florence  believes  ?     Yes,  Harry,  she  believes  yet.    1 
knows  nothing  of  this,  and  shall  know  nothing,  if  you  will  only  b 
you  will  be  true.     No  one  sliall  know,  and  I  will  remember  it  only  W 
remember  your  goodness  afterwards.     Think  of  it,  Hany;  there  cM  l* 
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M  6iaeneeB  ta  one  who  baa  been  w  &lse  lo  jou.  Burj,  foa  will  ml 
ii.iiTiiy  m  sll  Hi  one  blow  I " 

Never  htfoM  waa  nsa  so  loppUated  lo  take  inlo  his  (trms  voulh  Mtd 

-V  auxl  fentinuw  pori^  1    Awl  in  tratb  be  mnilU  liAve  yieliteil,  u 

.i,  irbat  nun  would  not  bare  jieUed, — bail  not  Mrs.  Barton  been 
lui-nypU-d  in  ber  prajcre.  The  step  of  ber  hasband  woa  bonl  opon  tbe 
iiAir*,  And  abe,  ming  from  ber  knees,  wbu^rod  quickly,  "  Do  not  toll 
liim  tbat  it  b  settled.     Let  me  tell  bim  «ben  you  arc  gone." 

"  Yoa  tno  bare  been  a  long  time  tog<!tber,"Kud  TbeoJore,  as  be  canic  in. 

"  Wby  did  jou  leave  us,  tben,  so  long  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Burton,  Irving  to 
tniiJc,  though  the  signs  of  lean  were,  as  sbc  ndl  knew,  plain  enough. 

"  I  thought  j'ou  would  have  sent  for  me." 

"  Barton,"  aaid  Harrjr,  "  I  take  it  kindlj  of  you  that  yoa  allon-cd  mo 
tu  Ben  your  wife  alone." 

"  Women  always  aoderstnnd  these  things  best,"  said  he. 

''  And  yoa  will  come  agaiu  to-ntorrow,  Hairy,  and  ansutir  uic  my 

■Notto-moiTow." 

"  I'lurtnce  will  be  here  oa  Monday." 

"And  why  should  he  not  come  when  Tlorence  is  here?"  oAtd 
Tlicotlore,  in  an  ongry  tone, 

"  Of  course  he  will  come,  but  I  want  to  ace  him  again  Ju-gt     Do  J 

"  I  hale  niysteriea,"  said  Burton. 

■'  There  ahall  be  no  loyBlcry,"  said  his  wife.  "  Wiiy  did  you  send 
inm  to  lae,  but  that  thero  are  some  thluga  diflicuU  lo  discuss  aoioug 
three  ?     'Will  you  come  lo-njorrow.  Harry  ?  " 

"Not  to-moriow  ;  but  I  will  write  to-morrow, — early  to-raorrow. 
I  will  go  now,  and  of  course  you  will  tell  Burton  everytliing  that  I  liuvo 
laid.  Good  ni^ht."  They  both  look  his  liand,  and  Cecilia  prcsicd  it  a» 
■te  looked  with  beeecchiDg  eyes  inlo  his  lace.  What  would  sho  not  bnvo 
dcmtj  to  secure  Uie  happiness  of  the  sister  whom  slio  loved?  On  lliia 
occauou  she  hod  descended  low  that  she  might  do  much. 


I 


aiAPTEK  XXiX, 
How    DiWOS   TARTED  FROM   PtTIIUS. 


UuT  OsGAir,  when  ehe  h-ft  Count  PatcrolT  ut  ihe  little  fort  on  ibo  clill 
ii.J  entered  by  herstlf  ihe  gardens  belouging  to  the  bolel,  had  long  aiiico 
Up  her  mind  that  iheie  ihould  at  lost  bo  a  posilivo  Mivcruiict) 
.en  herself  and  her  devoted  Sophie.  For  hulf-im-hour  she  had  betii 
ri"  in  ulence  by  ihe  count'a  side  j  aud  though,  of  coumc,  fhc  bad 
1  iUl  ibal  bo  had  spoken,  she  had  been  nhlo  in  that  time  to  oi>n»ider 
1.     It  mutt  have  U'cn  tlirtmgb  Stphio  Uint  thu  count  had  bcajd  tjf 
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her  journey  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  aad,  worse  than  that,  Sophio  TnuMt,  u 
gho  thought,  have  instigated  this  pursuit.  In  that  she  wronged  her  poor 
friend.  Sophie  had  been  simply  paid  by  her  brother  for  giving  such 
information  as  enabled  him  to  arrange  this  meeting.  She  had  not  eTa 
counselled  him  to  follow  Lady  Ongar.  But  now  Lady  Ongar,  in  blind 
wrath,  determined  that  Sophie  should  be  expelled  from  her  bosom.  Uof 
Ongar  would  find  this  task  of  expulsion  the  less  difficult  in  that  she  kid 
come  to  loathe  her  devoted  friend,  and  to  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  ber 
to  rid  herself  of  such  devotion.  Now  had  arrived  the  moment  in  which  it 
might  be  done. 

And  yet  there  were  difficulties.  Two  ladies  living  together  in  an  inn 
cannot,  without  much  that  is  dissgreeable,  send  down  to  the  landloid 
saying  that  they  want  separate  rooms,  because  they  have  taken  it  into 
their  minds  to  hate  each  other.  And  there  would,  moreover,  be  Bom^ 
thing  awkward  in  saying  to  Sophie  that,  though  she  was  discarded,  ber  bill 
should  be  paid — for  this  last  and  only  time.  No ;  Lady  Ongar  had  alreadj 
perceived  that  that  would  not  do.  She  would  not  quarrel  with  Sophie 
afler  that  fashion.  She  would  leave  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  Mowing 
morning  early,  informing  Sophie  why  she  did  so,  and  would  offer  money 
to  the  little  Franco-Pole,  presuming  that  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  tbe 
Franco-Pole  to  be  hurried  away  from  her  imuine  or  rural  happinen  0 
quickly.  But  in  doing  this  she  would  be  careful  to  make  Sophie  nnder- 
stand  that  Bolton  Street  was  to  be  closed  against  her  for  ever  aiierwardi. 
With  neither  Count  Pateroff  nor  his  sister  would  she  ever  again  willinglj 
place  herself  in  contact. 

It  was  dark  as  she  entered  the  house, — the  walk  out,  her  delay  there, 
and  her  return  having  together  occupied  her  three  hours.  She  had  bardlj 
felt  the  dusk  growing  on  her  as  she  progressed  steadily  on  her  wsj,  with 
that  odious  man  beside  her.  She  had  been  thinking  of  other  things^  and 
her  ejeB  had  accustomed  themselves  gradually  to  the  fading  twiligbt 
But  now,  when  she  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  lamps  from  the  inn-wiodowi^ 
she  knew  that  the  night  had  come  upon  hei>  and  she  b^an  to  fear  dial 
she  had  been  imprudent  in  allowing  hei-self  to  be  out  so  late, — ^imprudent, 
even  had  she  succeeded  in  being  alone.  She  went  direct  to  her  own 
room,  that,  woman-like,  she  might  consult  her  own  face  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  insult  she  had  received,  and  then  having,  as  it  were,  steadied  her- 
self, and  prepared  herself  for  the  scene  that  was  to  follow,  she  descended 
to  the  sitting-room  and  encountered  her  friend.  The  friend  was  the  first 
to  speak  ;  and  the  reader  will  kindly  remember  that  the  friend  had  ample 
reason  for  knowing  what  companion  Lady  Ongar  had  been  likely  to  meet 
upon  the  downs. 

"  Julie,  dear,  how  late  you  are,"  said  Sophie,  aa  though  die  wc»« 
rathw  initated  in  having  been  kept  so  long  waiting  for  her  tea. 

"  I  am  late,**  said  Lady  Ongar. 

"  And  don*t  you  think  you  are  impnident, — all  alone,  you  know,  dear  I 
just  a  leetle  imprudent." 
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<<yery  imprudent,  indeed.  I  Lave  been  thinking  of  that  now  as  I 
crossed  the  lawn,  and  found  how  dark  it  was.  I  have  been  very  impru- 
dent ;  but  I  have  escaped  without  much  injury." 

"  Escaped !  escaped  what  ?  Have  you  escaped  a  cold,  or  a  drunk(m  man  ?" 

"  Both,  as  I  think."  Then  she  sat  down,  and,  having  rung  the  bell, 
she  ordered  tea. 

"  There  seems  to  be  something  very  odd  with  you,"  said  Sophie.  "  I 
do  not  quite  understand  you." 

"  When  did  you  see  your  brother  last  ?  "  Lady  Oogar  asked. 

« My  brother?" 

"  Yes,  Count  Pateroff.     When  did  you  see  him  last  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify,  as  of  course  you  will  not  tell  me.  But  will 
you  say  when  you  will  see  him  next." 

"How  can  I  tell?" 

"Will  it  be  to-night?" 

"  Julie,  what  do  you  n^n  ? " 

"  Only  this,  that  I  wish  you  would  make  him  understand  that  if  he 
baa  anything  to  do  concerning  me,  he  might  as  well  do  it  out  of  hand.  For 
the  last  hour " 

"  Then  you  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  is  not  that  wonderful  ?     I  have  seen  him." 

^  And  why  could  you  not  tell  him  yourself  what  you  had  to  say  ?  He 
and  I  do  not  agree  about  certain  things,  and  I  do  not  like  to  carry  messages 
to  him.     And  you  have  seen  him  here  on  this  sacr^  sea-coast  ?  " 

"Exactly  so;  on  this  sacr^  sea-coast.  Is  it  not  odd  that  he  should 
bare  kno¥m  that  I  was  here, — ^known  the  very  inn  we  were  at, — and 
known,  too,  whither  I  was  going  to-night  ?  " 

"  He  would  learn  that  from  the  servants,  my  dear." 

"  No  doubt.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  amuse  me  with  mysterious 
tbeats  as  to  what  he  would  do  to  punish  me  if  I  would  not " 

"  Become  his  wife  ?  "  suggested  Sophie. 

"Exactly.  It  was  very  flattering  on  his  part.  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  become  his  wife." 

"Ah,  you  like  better  that  young  Clavering  who  has  the  other  sweet- 
heart.   He  is  younger.     That  is  true." 

"Upon  my  word,  yes.  I  like  my  cousin,  Harry  Clavering,  much 
better  than  I  like  yoiur  brother ;  but^  as  I  take  it,  that  has  not  much  to 
^  with  it.  I  was  speaking  of  your  brother's  threats.  I  do  not  under- 
itand  them ;  but  I  wish  he  could  be  made  to  understand  that  if  he  has 
BQythmg  to  do,  he  had  better  go  and  do  it.  As  for  marriage,  I  would 
•ooner  marry  the  first  ploughboy  I  could  find  in  the  fields." 
^  Julie, — ^you  need  not  insult  him." 

"I  will  hav«  no  more  of  your  Julie ;  and  I  will  have  no  more  of  you." 
As  the  sud  this  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  walked  about  the  room. 
**  Ton  have  betrayed  me,  and  there  shall  be  an  end  of  it." 
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"  Betrayed  you  I  what  nonsense  you  talk.     In  what  have  1  betrayed 
you?" 

"  You  set  him  upon  my  track  here,  though  you  knew  I  deared  lo 
avoid  him." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  I  was  coming  here  to  this  detestable  island,  and  I 
told  my  brother.  That  is  my  offence, — and  then  you  talk  of  betraying! 
Julie,  you  sometimes  are  a  goose." 

"  Very  often,  no  doubt ;  but,  Madame  Gordeloup,  if  you  please  we  will 
be  geese  apart  for  the  future." 

"  Oh,  certainly ; — if  you  wish  it." 

"  I  do  wish  it." 

"  It  cannot  hurt  me.  I  can  choose  my  friends  anywhere.  The  irorid 
is  open  to  me  to  go  where  I  please  into  society.     I  am  not  at  a  loss." 

All  this  Lady  Ongar  well  understood,  but  she  could  bear  it  without 
injiury  to  her  temper.  Such  revenge  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
woman.  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  at  a  loss,"  she  said.  "  I  only  want 
you  to  understand  that  after  what  has  this  evening  occurred  between  your 
brother  and  me,  our  acquaintance  had  better  cease." 

"  And  I  am  to  be  punished  for  my  brother  ?  " 

"  You  said  just  now  that  it  would  be  no  punishment,  and  I  was  gbd 
to  hear  it.  Society  is,  as  you  say,  open  to  you,  and  you  will  lo« 
nothing." 

**  Of  course  society  is  open  to  me.  Have  I  committed  myself?  I  am 
not  talked  about  for  my  lovers  by  all  the  town.  Why  should  I  be  at  a 
loss  ?     No." 

"  I  shall  return  to  London  to-morrow  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  I 
have  already  told  them  so,  and  have  ordered  a  carriage  to  go  to  Tarmouth 
at  eight." 

"  And  you  leave  me  here,  alone !  " 

"  Your  brother  is  here,  Madame  Gordeloup." 

"  My  brother  is  nothing  to  me.  You  know  well  that.  He  can  come 
and  he  can  go  when  he  please.  I  come  here  to  follow  you, — to  be  com- 
panion to  you,  to  oblige  you, — and  now  you  say  you  go  and  leave  mc  iu 
this  detestable  barrack.     If  I  am  here  alone,  I  will  be  revenged." 

"  You  shall  go  back  with  me  if  you  wish  it" 

"  At  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning, — and  see,  it  is  now  eleven ;  whilo 
you  have  been  wandering  about  alone  with  my  brother  in  the  dark !  No ; 
I  will  not  go  so  early  morning  as  that.  To-morrow  is  Saturday— yo^ 
was  to  remain  till  Tuesday." 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please.     I  shall  go  at  eight  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well.  You  go  at  eight,  very  well.  And  who  will  pay  for  the 
*  beds '  when  you  are  gone.  Lady  Ongar  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  ordered  the  bill  up  to-morrow  morning.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  offer  you  twenty  pounds,  that  will  bring  you  to  London  when 
you  please  to  follow." 

"  Twenty  pounds  I    What  is  twenty  pounds  ?    No ;  I  will  not  ba^« 
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^u  twenty  pomnla."     And  she  pushed  away  from  lier  the  two  notes 
i: -Ii  Ladj  Oagar  bad  already  put  upoQ  the  table,     "  Who  is  to  pay  me 
r>riiioU)8ioritlliuy  ijuie?     Tell  mo  tiiat.    I  have  devoted  niyaeli'to  you, 
"^  will  pay  me  for  thut  1 " 
WlXot  I  corloinly,  Madame  Gordclonp." 

Yoa  will  not  pay  me  for  my  time  ; — for  a  whole  year  I 
plwea  devoted  to  yon  1  You  will  not  pay  me,  and  you  send  me  away 
b  way  I  By  Gar,  you  will  be  made  to  pay, — thi-ough  the  nose," 
I  the  interview  was  Lccomiiig  vtnpleaKml,  Lady  Ougar  took  her 
B  and  went  away  to  bed,  leaviag  the  twenty  pounds  on  the  table. 
I  left  the  room  she  knew  that  the  money  was  there,  bnt  alie  could 
g  herself  to  pick  it  up  and  restore  it  to  her  pocket.  It  was  ira- 
b]«,  she  thought,  that  Madame  Gordeloup  would  leave  it  to  the  mercy 
re;  and  the  chances  were  that  the  notes  would  go  into  the 
i  for  which  ihey  were  intended. 

bd  inch  was  the  result.    Sophie,  when  she  was  left  alone,  got  up  from 

ht,  and  Elood  for  some  moments  on  tlte  rug,  making  her  cnlculutions. 

»dy  Ongar  should  be  very  angry  about  Count  Paleroff's  presence 

I  had  expected ;  bnt  she  hiid  not  expected  tliat  her  friend's  anger 

Bbe  carried  to  such  extremity  that  she  would  pronounce  a  sentence 

lishment  for  life.     But,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  might    be  well  for 

p  herself  that  such  sentence  should  be  carried  out.     This  fool  of  a 

with  her  income,  her  park,  and  her  rank,  was  going  to  give  Lcr- 

iphie  to  herself, — to  a  young,  handsome,  proud  pig  of  u 

lie  called  liim, — who  had  already  shown  himself  to  be 

|e'B  enemy,  and  who  would  certiiiiily  find  no  place  for  Sophie  G!or- 

b  within  his  house.     Alight  it  not  be  well  that  the  quarrel  should  be 

minated  now, — such  compensation  being  obtained  as  might  possibly 

tctfid.     Sophie  certainly  knew  a  good  de»l,  which  it  might  be  for 

fenvcnience  of  the  future  husband  to  keep  dark — or  convenient  for 

e  wife  that  the  future  husband  should  not  know.     Terms  might 

I  had,  although  Lady  Ongar  had  refused  to  pay  anything  beyond 

t  trumpery  twenty  pounds.    Terms  might  be  had ;  or,  indeed,  it  might 

■liat  Lady  Ongar  herself,  when  her  anger  was  over,  might  sue  for  a 

.  I  iiciliation.      Or  Sophie,—- and  this  idea  occurred  as  Sophie  herself 

Aine  &  little  despondent  after  Jong  calculation, — Sophie  herself  might 

.  nawledge  herself  to  be  wrong,  begging  pardon,  and  weeping  on  her 

..jj's  neck.     Pcrhapa  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  some  further 

alatioa  in  bed.     Then  Sophie,  softly  drawing  the  notes  towards  her  as 

might  have  done,  and  hiding  them  somewhere  about  her  person,  also 

|to  h.r  room. 

B  tlio  morning  Lndy  Onp;ar  prepared  herself  for  starting  at  eight  o'clock, 
I .  ns  n  part  of  that  preparation,  had  her  breakfast  brought  to  her  upstairs, 
I'.n  the  time  was  up,  she  descended  to  the  sit  ting-room  on  the  way  tu 
e  carriage  and  there  shts  found  Sophie  also  prepared  for  a  journey. 
I  am  going  too.     You  will  let  me  go  7  "  said  Sophie. 

-MO.  83.  SO. 
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«*  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Ongar.   "  I  proposed  to  you  to  do  so  yeBterdty* 

"  You  should  not  bo  so  hard  upon  your  poor  firiend,"  said  Sophie. 
This  was  said  in  tho  hearing  of  Lady  Ongar's  niaid  and  of  two  vaiten, 
and  Lady  Ongar  made  no  reply  to  it.  When  they  were  in  the  carriage 
together,  the  maid  being  then  stowed  away  in  a  dickey  or  rumble 
behind,  Sophie  again  whined  and  was  repentant.  '^  Julie,  you  should  not 
bo  so  hard  upon  your  poor  Sophie." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hardest  things  said  were  spoken  by  you.^' 

"  Then  I  will  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  impulsive.  I  do  not  restram 
myself.  When  I  am  angry  I  say  I  know  not  what.  If  I  said  any  woidi 
that  were  %vrong,  I  will  apologize,  and  beg  to  be  forgiven, — ^there,— on  my 
knees."  And,  as  she  spoke,  the  adroit  little  woman  contrived  to  get  her- 
self down  upon  her  knees  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  '*  There ;  say  tkt 
I  am  forgiven  ;  say  that  Sophie  is  pardoned."  The  little  woman  had 
calculated  that  even  should  her  Julie  pardon  her,  Julie  would  hardly  con- 
descend to  ask' for  the  two  ten-pound  notes. 

But  Lady  Ongar  had  stoutly  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
further  intimacy,  and  had  reflected  that  a  better  occasion  for  a  qusmi 
could  hardly  be  vouchsafed  to  her  than  that  afforded  by  Sophie's  treacheiy 
in  bringing  her  brother  doAvn  to  Freshwater.  She  was  too  strong,  and 
too  much  mistress  of  her  will,  to  be  cheated  now  out  of  her  advantage. 
"  Madame  Gordeloup,  that  attitude  is  absurd ; — I  beg  you  will  get  up." 

"  Never  ;  never  till  you  have  pardoned  me."  And  Sophie  crouched 
still  lower,  till  she  was  all  among  the  dressing-cases  and  little  bags  stthe 
bottom  of  the  carriage.  "  I  will  not  get  up  till  you  say  the  wwd% 
*  Sophie,  dear,  I  forgive  you.'  " 

"  Then  I  fear  you  will  have  an  uncomfortable  drive.  Luckily  it  will 
be  very  short     It  is  only  half-an-hour  to  Yarmouth." 

"  And  I  will  kneel  again  on  board  the  packet ;  and  on  the— what  you 
call,  platform, — and  in  the  railway  carriage,— and  in  die  street.  I  will 
kneel  to  my  Julie  everywhere,  till  she  say,  *  Sophie,  Sear,  I  forgive  you!'" 

"Madame  Gordeloup,  pray  understand  me;  between  you  and  me 
there  shall  be  no  fxirther  intimacy." 

"No!" 

"  Certainly  not.  No  further  explanation  Is  neceasary^  but  our  inti- 
macy has  certainly  come  to  an  end." 

"  It  has." 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Julie  ! " 

"That  is  such  nonsense.  Madame  Gordeloup,  you  are  disgradng 
yourself  by  your  proceedings." 

"  Oh  !  disgracing  myself,  am  I  ?  "  In  saying  this,  Sophie  picked  her- 
self up  from  among  the  dressing-cases,  and  recovered  her  seat.  "I  ^^ 
disgracing  myself  I  Well,  I  know  very  well  whoso  di^race  is  the  most 
talked  about  in  the  world,  yours  or  mine.  Disgracing  myself  j— and  from 
you  ?     What  did  your  husband  say  of  you  himself?  " 
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Lady  Oogar  began  to  feel  that  even  a  very  short  journey  might  be 
00  long.  Sophie  was  now  quite  up,  and  was  wriggling  herself  on  her 
eat,  adjusting  her  clothes  which  her  late  attitude  had  disarranged,  not 
Q  the  most  graceful  manner. 

"  You  shall  see,"  she  continued.  "  Yes,  you  shall  see.  Tell  me  of 
iigraoe  I  I  have  only  disgraced  myself  by  being  with'you.  Ah, — very 
^U.  Yes  ;  I  will  get  out.  As  for  being  quiet,  I  shall  be  quiet  whenever 
like  it.  I  know  when  to  talk  and  when  to  hold  my  tongue.  Disgrace  I " 
0  saying,  she  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  boat- 
um  who  had  come  to  the  door,  and  who  had  heard  her  last  words. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  all  this  did  not  contribute  much  to  the 
smfoit  of  Lady  Ongar.  They  were  now  on  the  little  pier  at  Yarmouth, 
od  in  five  minutes  every  one  there  knew  who  she  was,  and  knew  also 
lat  there  had  been  some  disagreement  between  her  and  the  little 
imgner.  The  eyes  of  the  boatmen,  and  of  the  drivers,  and  of  the 
ther  travellersi  and  of  the  natives  going  over  to  the  market  at  Lyming- 
m,  were  all  on  her,  and  the  eyes  also  of  all  the  idlers  of  Yarmouth  who 
ad  congregated  there  to  watch  the  despatch  of  the  early  boat.  But  she 
ore  it  well,  seating  herself,  with  her  maid  beside  her,  on  one  of  the 
Qiches  on  the  deck,  and  waiting  there  with  patience  till  the  boat  should 
ni.  Sophie  once  or  twice  muttered  the  word  "  disgrace  I "  but  beyond 
uU  she  remained  silent. 

They  crossed  over  the  little  channel  without  a  word,  and  without  a 
rord  made  their  way  up  to  the  railway- station.  Lady  Ongar  had  been 
DO  ccnfused  to  get  tickets  for  their  journey  at  Yarmouth,  but  had  paid  on 
•oard  the  boat  for  the  passage  of  the  three  persons — herself,  her  maid,  and 
•opbie.  But,  at  the  station  at  Lymington,  the  more  important  business 
f  taking  tickets  for  the  journey  to  London  became  necessary.  Lady 
fegar  had  thought  of  this  on  her  journey  across  the  water,  and,  when  at 
^^  railway-station,  gave  her  purse  to  her  maid,  whispering  her  orders, 
^e  girl  took  three  first-class  tickets,  and  then  going  gently  up  to  Madame 
'ordeloup,  offered  one  to  that  lady.  "  Ah,  yes ;  very  well  ;  I  under- 
hand," said  Sophie,  taking  the  ticket.  "  I  shall  take  this  ;  "  and  she  held 
le  ticket  up  in  her  hand,  as  though  she  had  some  specially  mysterious, 
urpoee  in  accepting  it. 

She  got  into  the  same  carriage  with  Lady  Ongar  and  her  maid,  but 
^ke  no  word  on  her  journey  up  to  London.  At  Basingstoke  she  had  a 
^  of  sherry,  for  which  Lady  Ongar's  maid  paid.  Lady  Ongar  had 
'Icgtaphed  for  her  carriage,  which  was  waiting  for  her,  but  Sophie 
Gtook  herself  to  a  cab.  "  Shall  I  pay  the  cabman,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the 
laid.  « Yes,"  said  Sophie,  "  or  stop.  It  will  be  half-a-crown.  You 
*d  better  give  me  the  half-crown."  The  maid  did  so,  and  in  this  way 
"G  careful  Sophie  added  another  shilling  to  her  store, — over  and  above 
^6  twenty  pounds, — ^knowing  well  that  the  fare  to  Mount  Street  was 
*gbteen-pence. 

SO— % 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Doodles  in  Mount  Street. 

Captain  Clavering  and  Captain  Boodle  had,  as  may  be  imagined,  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  and  with  much  frequency  the  results  of  the  foraer 
captain's  negotiations  with  the   Russian   spy,  and  it  had  been  declared 
strongly  by  the  latter  captain,  and  ultimately  admitted  by  the  former, 
that  those  results   were   not   satisfactory.       Seventy   pounds  had  been 
expended,  and,  so  to  say,  nothing  had  been  accomplished.     It  was  in  vain 
that  Archie,  unwilling  to  have  it  thought  that  he  had  been  worstfid  in 
diplomacy,  argued  that  with  these  political  personages,  and  especially  with 
Russian  political  personages,  the  ambages  were  everything, — ^that  the  pre- 
liminaries were  in  fact  the  whole,  and  that  when  they  were  arranged,  the 
thing  was  done.     Doodles  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  thing  was  not 
done,  and  that  seventy  pounds  was  too  much  for  mere  preliminaries. 
"  My  dear  fellow,**  he  said,  speaking  I  fear  with  some  scorn  in  his  voice, 
"  where  are  you ?     That*s  what  I  want  to  know.     Where  are  you?    Just 
nowhere.*'     This  was  true.     All  that  Archie  had  received  from  Madame 
Gordeloup  in  return  for  his   last  payment,  was  an  intimation  that  no 
immediate  day  could  be  at  present  named  for  a  renewal  of  his  personal 
attack  upon  the  countess ;  but  that  a  day  might  be  named  when  he  shoold 
next  come  to  Mount  Street, — ^provision,  of  course,  being  made  that  he 
should  come  with  a  due  qualification  under  his  glove.     Now  the  original 
basis  on  which  Archie  was  to  carry  on  his  suit  had  been  arranged  to  be  this, 
— that  Lady  Ongar  should  be  made  to  know  that  he  was  there ;  and  the 
way  in  which  Doodles  had  illustrated  this  precept  by  the  artistic  and 
allegorical  use  of  his  heel  was   still  fresh  in   Archic*s   memory.   -The 
meeting  in  which  they  had  come  to  that  satisfactory  understanding  W 
taken  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  now  June  was  coming  on,  and  the 
countess  certainly  did  not  as  yet  know  that  her  suitor  was  there!   I^ 
anything  was  to  be  done  by  the  Russian  spy  it  should  be  done  quicklj? 
and  Doodles  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  opinion  that  his  friend 
was  "  putting  his  foot  into  it,*'  and  "  making  a  mull  of  the  whole  thing.". 
Now  Archie  Clavering  was  a  man  not  eaten  up  by  the  vice,  of  self-con- 
fidence, but  prone  rather  to  lean  upon  his  friends  and  anxious  for  the 
aid  of  counsel  in  difiBculty. 

**  What  the  devil  is  a  fellow  to  do  ?  "  he  asked.  «  Perhaps  I  had 
better  give  it  all  up.  Everybody  says  that  she  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer; 
and,  after  all,  nobody  knows  what  rigs  she  has  been  up  to." 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  view  which  Doodles  was  inclined  to 
tiike.  He  was  a  man  who  in  the  field  never  gave  up  a  race  because  he 
was  thrown  out  at  the  start,  having  perceived  that  patience  would  achieve 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  impetuosity.  He  had  ridden  many  a  waiting  race, 
and  had  won  some  of  them.  He  was  never  so  sure  of  his  hand  »* 
biUiards  as  -when  tbe  acote  vras  strong  against  him.     "Alwajs  fi^^ 
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irhilBt  tlicre*8  any  figLt  left  in  you,"  was  a  maxiin  with  him.  lie  never 
hurrcndtred  n  bet  as  lost,  till  the  evidence  as  to  the  facts  was  quite 
ccnclusive,  ai^  had  taught  himself  to  regard  any  chance,  be  it  ever  so 
remote,  as  a  kind  of  property. 

"  Never  say  die,"  was  his  answer  to  Archie's  remark.     "  You  see 
Clayvy,  you  have  still  a  few  good  cards,  and  you  can  never  know  what 
I  woman  really  means  till  you  have  popped  yourself.     As  to  what  she  did 
when  she  was  away,  and  all  that,  you  see  when  a  woman  has  got  seven 
thousand  a  year  in  her  own  right,  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins/  * 
"Of  course,  I  know  that." 

"And  why  should  a  fellow  be  uncharitable  ?  If  a  man  is  to  believe 
all  diat  he  hears,  by  Geoige,  they're  all  much  of  a  muchness.  For  my  part 
I  never  believe  anything.  I  always  suppose  every  horse  will  run  to  win  ; 
And  though  there  may  be  a  cross  now  and  again,  that^s  the  surest  line  to 
go  upon.  D*you  understand  me  now  ?  "  Archie  said  that  of  course  he 
understood  him  ;  but  I  iancy  that  Doodles  had  gone  a  little  too  deep 
fat  Archie's  intellect. 

"I  should  say,  drop  this  woman,  and  go  at  the  widow  yourself  at 
once." 

"  And  lose  all  my  seventy  pounds  for  nothing !  " 
"You're  not  soil  enough  to  suppose  that  you'll  ever  get  it  back 
again,  I  hope  ?  "  Archie  assured  his  friend  that  ho  was  not  soil  enough  for 
aojrsach  hope  as  that,  and  then  the  two  remained  silent  for  a  while,  deeply 
considering  the  posture  of  the  affair.  *'  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for 
Jon,"  said  Doodles ;  *'  and  upon  my  word  I  think  it  will  be  the  best 
thing." 

"And  what's  that?" 
"  rU  go  to  this  woman  myself." 
"  What  ;  to  Lady  Ongar  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  to  the  spy,  as  you  call  her.  Principals  are  never  the  best 
for  this  kind  of  work.  AVhen  a  man  has  to  pay  tlie  money  himself  he 
can  never  make  so  good  a  bargain  as  another  can  make  for  him.  That 
stands  to  reason.  And  I  can  be  blunter  with  her  about  it  than  you  can ; 
—can  go  straight  at  it,  you  know ;  and  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  she 
won't  get  any  money  from  me,  unless  I  get  the  marbles  for  it." 
"  You'll  take  some  with  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  that  is,  if  it's  convenient.  We  were  talking  of  going  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds,  you  know,  and  you've  only  gone  seventy  as  yet. 
Suppose  you  hand  me  over  the  odd  thirty.  If  she  gets  it  out  of  me 
easy,  tell  me  my  name  isn't  Boodle." 

There  was  much  in  this  that  was  distasteful  to  Captain  Clavering,  but 
at  last  he  submitted,  and  handed  over  the  thirty  pounds  to  his  friend. 
Then  there  was  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ambassador  should 
announce  himself  by  a  note,  but  it  was  decided  at  last  that  his  arrival 
should  not  be  expected.  If  he  did  not  find  the  lady  at  home  or  dis- 
engaged on  the  first  visit,  or  op  the  second,  he  might  on  the  third  or  tl)c 
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fourth.  He  was  a  persistent,  patient  little  man,  and  assured  his  friend  that 
he  would  certainly  see  Madame  Gordeloup  before  a  week  had  passed  over 
their  heads. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Mount  Street,  Sophie  Gordeloup 
was  enjoying  her  retreat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When  he  called  the 
second  time  she  was  in  bed,  the  fatigue  of  her  journey  on  'the  prerioiu 
day, — the  day  on  which  she  had  actually  risen  at  aeren  o'clock  in  the 
morning, — ^having  oppressed  her  much.  She  had  returned  in  the  cab 
alone,  and  had  occupied  herself  much  on  the  same  eyening.  Now  that 
she  was  to  be  parted  from  her  Julie,  it  was  needful  that  she  should  be 
occupied.  She  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  brother, — much  more  confidential 
than  her  letters  to  him  had  lately  been,-^telling  him  how  much  she  had 
fiuffered  on  his  behalf,  and  describing  to  him  with  great  energj  the 
penrerseness,  malignity,  and  general  pigheadedness  of  her  late  friend 
Then  she  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Mrs.  Burton,  whose  name  and 
address  she  had  learned,  after  having  ascertained  from  Archie  the  fact  d 
Harry  Clavering's  engagement.  In  this  letter  she  described  the  wretched 
wiles  by  which  that  horrid  woman  Lady  Ongar  was  struggling  to  keep 
Harry  and  Miss  EJnrton  apart.  "  It  is  very  bad,  but  it  is  true,"  said  the 
diligent  little  woman.  <^  She  has  been  seen  in  his  embrace ;  I  know  it." 
After  that  she  dressed  and  went  out  into  society, — the  society  of  which 
she  had  boasted  as  being  open  to  her, — ^to  the  house  of  some  hanger-on  of 
some  embassy,  and  listened,  and  whispoi^d,  and  laughed  when  some  old 
sinner  joked  with  her,  and  talked  poetry  to  a  young  man  who  was  iboM 
and  lame,  but  who  had  some  money,  and  got  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  cake 
for  nothing,  and  so  was  very  busy  ;  and  on  her  return  home  calculated 
that  her  cab-hire  for  the  evening  had  been  judiciously  spent.  But  her 
diligence  had  been  so  great  that  when  Captain  Boodle  called  the  next 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock  she  was  still  in  bed.  Had  she  been  in  dear 
Paris,  or  in  dearer  Vienna,  that  would  have  not  hindered  her  fiom 
receiving  the  visit  \  but  in  pigheaded  London  this  could  not  be  done;  and, 
therefore,  when  she  had  duly  scrutinized  Captain  Boodle's  card,  and  had 
learned  from  the  servant  that  Captain  Boodle  desired  to  see  heraelf  on 
very  particular  business,  she  made  an  appointment  with  him  for  the 
following  day. 

On  the  following  day  at  the  same  hour  Doodles  came  and  was  shown 
up  into  her  room.  He  had  scrupulously  avoided  any  smartness  of 
apparel,  calculating  that  a  Newmarket  costume  would  be,  of  all  dresstf) 
the  most  efficacious  in  filling  her  with  an  idea  of  his  smartness  ;  wheretf 
Archie  had  probably  injured  himself  much  by  his  polished  leather  boots, 
and  general  newness  of  clothing.  Doodles,  therefore,  wore  a  cut-awa/ 
coat,  a  coloured  shirt  with  a  fogle  round  his  neck,  old  brown  trowsen 
that  fitted  very  tightly  round  his  legs,  and  was  careful  to  take  no  giotes 
with  him.  He  was  a  man  with  a  small  bullet  head,  who  wore  his  hair 
cut  very  short,  and  had  no  other  beard  than  a  slight  appendage  on  his 
lower  diin.    He  certainly  did  possess  a  considerable  look  of  smartnessr 
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he  would  knife  his  brows  and  nod  his  head,  some  men  were  apt 
lat  it  was  not  easy  to  get  on  the  soft  side  of  him. 
on  this  occasion  was  not  arrayed  with  that  becoming  negligence 
I  graced  her  appearance  when  Captain  Clavering  had  called, 
that  a  visitor  was  coming,  and  the  questionably  white  wrapper 
exchanged  for  an  ordinary  dress.     This  was  regretted,  rather 
•wise,  by  Captain  Boodle,  who   had  received  from  Archie  a 
I  of  the  lady's  appearance,  and  who  had  been  anxious  to  see  the 
proper  and  peculiar  habiliments.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
i\v  nothing  of  her  present  visitor,  and  was  altogether  unaware 
8  in  any  way  connected  with  Captain  Clavering. 
are  Captain  Boddle,"  she  said,  looking  hard  at  Doodles,  as  he 
ler  on  entering  the  room, 
lin  Boodle,  ma*am  ;  at  your  service.*' 
Daptain  Bood-dle  ;  it  is  English  name,  I  suppose  ?  " 
inly,  ma'am,  certainly.     Altogether  English,  I  believe.     Our 
me  out  of  Warwickshire ;  small  property  near  Leamington, — '• 
ill,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

oked  at  him  very  hard,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  discover 
the  nature  or  probable  mode  of  life  of  the  young  man  before 
lad  lived  much  in  England,  and  had  known  Englishmen  of  many 
b  she  could  not  remember  that  she  had  ever  become  conversant 
a  one  as  he  who  was  now  before  her.     Was  he  a  gentleman, 
e  be  a  housebreaker?    '^  A  doosed  small  property  near  Learning- 
aid,  repeating  the  words  after  him.     "  Oh  I  " 
my  visit  to  you,  ma'am,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that." 
ing  to  do  Mfith  the  small  property." 
ing  in  life." 

,  Captain  Bood-dle,  what  may  it  have  to  do  with  ?  " 
3on  Doodles  took  a  chair,  not  having  been  invited  to  go  through 
ony.  According  to  the  theory  created  in  her  mind  at  the  instant, 
»ras  not  at  all  like  an  English  captain.  Captain  is  an  unfbr- 
e,  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  foreign  count, — unfortunate  in 
t,  that  it  is  easily  adopted  by  many  whose  claims  to  it  are  very 
rchie  Clavering,  with  his  polished  leather  boots,  had  looked  like 
—had  come  up  to  her  idea  of  a  captain, — but  this  man  I  The 
regarded  him,  the  stronger  in  her  mind  became  the  idea  of  the 
:er. 

)usincss,  ma'am,  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature, — of  a  nature  very 
deed.  But  I  think  that  you  and  I,  who  understand  the  world, 
3ome  to  understand  each  other." 

rou  understand  the  world.     Very  well,  sir.     Go  on."    ^ 
,  ma'am,  money  is  money,  you  know." 
a  goose  is  a  goose  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  " 
a  goose  is  a  goose,  and  some  people  are  not  geese.     Nobody, 
uld  think  of  calling  you  a  goose.'* 
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'^  I  hope  not.    It  would  be  bo  uncivil,  even  an  Englishman  would  not 
say  it.     Will  you  go  on  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Lady  Ongar  ?  " 

'^  Knowing  who  ? ''  said  Sophie,  almost  shrieking. 

"  Lady  Ongar." 

During  the  last  day  or  two  Sophie's  mind  had  been  concerned  yery 
much  with  her  dear  Julie,  but  had  not  been  concerned  at  all  wi^  the 
affairs  of  Captain  Clavering,  and,  therefore,  when  Lady  Ongar's  name  was 
mentioned,  her  mind  went  away  altogether  to  the  quarrel,  and  did  not 
once  refer  itself  to  the  captain.  Could  it  be  that  this  was  an  attorney, 
and  was  it  possible  that  Julie  would  be  mean  enough  to  make  claims 
upon  her  7  Claims  might  be  made  for  more  than  those  twenty  pounds, 
"  And  you,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know  Lady  Ongar  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  that  honour  myself." 

"  Oh,  you  have'  not ;  and  do  you  want  to  be  introduced  ?  " 

'^  Not  exactly, — not  at  present ;  at  some  future  day  I  shall  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure.  But  I  am  right  in  believing  that  she  and  jou  are 
very  intimate  ?  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  my  friend  Archie 
Clavering  ?  " 

"  Oh-h-h  I"  exclaimed  Sophie. 

"  Yes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  my  friend  Archie  Clavering? 
Seventy  poimds,  you  know,  nia'am,  is  a  smart  bit  of  money  1 " 

'*  A  smart  bit  of  money,  is  it  ?  That  is  what  you  think  on  your  leetle 
property  down  in  Warwickshire." 

"  It  isn't  my  property,  ma'am,  at  all.     It  belongs  to  my  uncle." 

"  Oh,  it  is  your  uncle  that  has  the  leetle  property.  And  what  had 
your  uncle  to  do  with  Lady  Ongar  ?  What  is  your  uncle  to  your  friend 
Archie  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  ma'am ;  nothing  on  earth." 

"  Then  why  do  you  tell  me  all  this  rigmarole  about  your  uncle  and 
his  leetle  property,  and  Warwickshire  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  your 
uncle  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  you, — not  at  all.  Nor  do  I  know  vhy  1 
have  the  honour  to  see  you  here.  Captain  Bood-dle." 

Even  Doodles,  redoubtable  as  he  was — even  he,  with  all  his  smart- 
ness, felt  that  he  was  overcome,  and  that  this  woman  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  was  altogether  perplexed,  as  he  could  not  perceive  whether  in 
all  her  tirade  about  the  little  property  she  had  really  misunderstood  him, 
and  had  in  truth  thought  that  he  had  been  talking  about  his  uncle,  or 
whether  the  whole  thing  was  cunning  on  her  part.  The  reader,  perhaps, 
will  have  a  more  correct  idea  of  this  lady  than  Captain  Boodle  had  been 
able  to  obtain.  She  had  now  risen  from  her  so&,  and  was  standing  ^ 
though  she  expected  him  to  go ;  but  he  had  not  as  yet  opened  the  budget 
of  his  business. 

"  I  am  here,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  to  speak  to  you  about  my  friend, 
Captain  Clavering." 

"  Then  you  can  go  back  to  your  friend,  and  tell  him  I  hare  nothing  to 
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6aj.  And,  more  dum  tlitt,  GapUin  Booddle  '* — the  woman  intensified  the 
same  in  a  most  diagnsting  nuumer,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  annoying 
him ;  of  that  he  had  become  quite  sure — "  more  than  that,  his  sending  you 
here  w  an  impertinence.    Will  you  tell  him  that  ?  ^' 

(( No,  ma*am,  I  will  not." 

'*  Perhaps  you  are  his  laqnaib,"  continued  the  inexhaustible  Sophie, 
"and  are  obliged  to  come  when  he  aend  you  ?  " 

**  I  am  no  man's  laqmus,  ma'am.** 

"  If  so,  I  do  not  blame  you ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  your  way  to  make  your 
lore  third  or  fourth  hand  down  in  Warwickshire  ?  " 

"  Damn  Warwickshire  !*'  said  Doodles,  who  was  put  beyond  himself. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Daom  Warwickshire."  And  the  horrid  woman 
grinned  at  him  as  she  repeated  his  words.  ''  And  the  leetle  property, 
and  the  uncle,  if  you  wish  it ;  and  the  leetle  nephew, — and  the  lec-tle 
nephew, — and  the  leetle  nephew  I  "  She  stood  over  him  as  she  repeated 
the  last  words  with  wondrous  rapidity,  and  grinned  at  him,  and  grimaced 
and  shook  herself,  till  Doodles  was  altogether  bewildered.  If  this  was  a 
Ba^san  spy  he  would  avoid  such  in  future,  and  keep  himself  for  tho 
milder  acerbities  of  Newmarket,  and  the  easier  chaflT  of  his  club.  He 
looked  up  into  her  face  at  the  present  moment,  striving  to  think  of  seme 
words  by  which  he  might  assist  himself,  lie  had  as  yet  perfbrm<:d  no 
part  of  his  mission,  but  any  such  performance  was  now  entirely  out  *a 
the  question.  The  woman  had  defied  him,  and  had  a! together  thrcwii 
Clavering  overboard.  There  was  no  further  que&tion  of  Ler  s*rr\i'y:.«,  At  A 
therefore  he  felt  himself  to  be  quite  entitled  to  twit  her  with  the  paymcLt 
she  had  taken. 

"  And  bow  about  my  friend's  seventy  poun'^b  ?  "  sai'i  he. 

"  How  about  seventy  pounds  I  a  leetle  man  ccm^s  l-'.-re  ar,d  tfrlh  m'z 
he  is  a  Booddle  in  Warwick-^liire,  and  tavs  he  has  an  uncle  with  a  \*cry 
leetle  property,  and  asks  me  how  about  M:v«^,ry  jx/und- !  .Su|.ix>fce  I  abx 
yon  how  about  the  policeman,  what  wi;i  y.-i  tav  t.-itii . 

"  You  send  for  him  and  you  shall  h'dir  what  1  sav. 

"  No  ;  not  to  take  away  mch  a  J-*t:«5  ».an  a*  vou.  I  eend  for  a 
Idiewiian  when  I  am  afraid.  Bct^Idle  in  Wan»:ck-.hir«:  it  not  a  t':moi.. 
man.  Suppose  vou  go  to  your  f:i.r;d  a:.d  t-il  h\ui  from  me  that  he  i-uv. 
chc^e  a  very  bad  Mercury  in  his  affair,  of  I'.vc- ;— the  wor.t  Mercur;.  I 
ever  see.  Perhaps  the  Warwickshire  Mercur;*,  are  not  very  g<x/l.  Car. 
)ou  tell  me,  Captain  Booddle,  how  they  make  love  dowa  in  ^^  ar«  jcbsuire . 

"  And  that  is  all  the  satisfacti'.ri  I  am  Vj  have  ?  ,     .      , 

"  Who  said  you  was  to  have  6atL«i;.ct:on  ?  Vt-rj'  «ttl«  wtii./act:on  I 
ihould  think  you  ever  have,  when  you  come  as  a  Mercury." 

..  Mv  friend  means  to  know  wmething  about  tlut  seventy  po"""**^^^^ 


,  „  i;r'»r^"  -'^" "-.  -  ^"«  -"Sir- 
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Oh,  jou  English  !  What  mean  mens  jou  are  !  Oh  1  a  FreDohman 
would  despise  to  do  it.  Yes ;  or  a  Russian  or  a  Pole.  But  jou,— yon 
want  it  all  down  in  black  and  white,  like  a  butcher's  becL  You  knov 
nothing,  and  understand  nothing,  and  can  never  speak,  and  can  neyer  hold 
your  tongues.  You  have  no  head,  but  the  head  of  a  bull.  A  boll  can 
break  all  the  china  in  a  shop, — dash,  smash,  crash, — all  the  prettj  tilings 
gone  in  a  minute  I  So  can  an  Englishman.  Your  seventy  pounds  I  You 
will  come  agsin  to  me  for  seventy  pounds,  I  think."  In  her  eneiigy  she 
had  acted  the  bull,  and  had  exhibited  her  idea  of  the  dashing,  the 
smashing  and  the  crashing,  by  the  motion  of  her  head  and  the  waving  of 
her  hands. 

''And  yon  decline  to  say  anything  about  the  seyenty  pounds?"  said 
Doodles,  resolving  that  his  courage  should  not  desert  him. 

Whereupon  the  divine  Sophie  laughed.  "  Ha^  ha,  ha  1  I  see  you 
have  not  got  on  any  gloves.  Captain  Booddle."    . 

"  Gloves ;  no.     I  don't  wear  gloves." 

''  Nor  your  uncle  with  the  leetle  property  in  Warwickshire  ?  Csptain 
Clavering,  he  wears  a  glove.  He  is  a  handy  man."  Doodles  stared  at 
her,  understanding  nothing  of  this.  ''Perhaps  it  is  in.  your  waistcoat 
pocket,"  and  she  approached  him  fearlessly,  as  though  she  were  about  to 
deprive  him  of  his  watch. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  he,  retreating. 

"  Ah,  you  are  not  a  handy  man,  like  my  friend  the  other  captain,  so 
you  had  better  go  away.  Yes ;  you  had  better  go  to  Warwickshire.  In 
Warwickshire,  I  suppose,  they  make  ready  for  your  Michaelmas  dinnen. 
You  have  four  months  to  get  fat.     Suppose  you  go  away  and  get  fat." 

Doodles  tmderstood  nothing  of  her  sarcasm,  but  began  to  perceive  that 
he  might  as  well  take  his  departure.  The  woman  was  probably  a  lunatic, 
and  his  friend  Archie  had  no  doubt  been  grossly  deceived  when  he  was 
sent  to  her  for  assistance.  He  had  some  faint  idea  that  the  seventy  pounds 
might  be  recovered  from  such  a  madwoman ;  but  in  the  recovery  his  friend 
would  be  exposed,  and  he  saw  that  the  money  must  be  abandoned.  At 
any  rate,  he  had  not  been  soft  enough  to  dispose  of  any  more  treasure. 

"  Good-morning,  ma'am,"  he  said,  very  curtly. 

"  Good-morning  to  you.  Captain  Booddle.  Are  you  coming  again 
another  day  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  ma'am." 

"  You  are  very  welcome  to  stay  away.  I  like  your  friend  the  better. 
Tell  him  to  come  and  be  handy  with  his  glove.  As  for  you, — suppose 
you  go  to  the  leetle  property.'* 

Then  Captain  Boodle  went,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  way  ont 
into  the  open  street,  stood  still  and  looked  around  him,  that  by  the  aspect 
of  things  familiar  to  his  eyes  he  might  be  made  certain  that  he  was  in  a 
world  with  which  he  was  conversant.  While  in  that  room  with  the  epj 
he  had  ceased  to  remember  that  he  was  in  London, — his  own  London, 
within  a  mile  of  his  club,  within  a  mile  of  Tattersall's.     H«  had  beeui  tf 
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ift  were,  remored  to  some  strange  world  in  which  the  tnct,  and  courage, 
ind  acuteness  natuFsl  to  him  had  not  been  of  avail  to  him.  Madame  Gor- 
ddonp  had  opened  a  new  world  to  him, — a  new  world  of  which  ho  desired 
to  make  no  further  experience.  Gradually  he  began  to  understand  why 
be  had  been  desired  to  prepare  himself  for  Michaelmas  eating.  Gradually 
some  idea  about  Archie's  glove  glimmered  across  liis  brain.  A  wonderful 
woman  certainly  was  the  Russian  spy, — a  phenomenon  which  in  future 
yon  he  might  perhaps  be  glad  to  remember  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
fl«h.  The  first  race-horse  which  he  might  ever  own  and  name  himself 
he  would  certainly  call  the  Sussian  Spy.  In  the  meantime,  as  he  slowly 
miked  across  Berkeley  Square  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  she  was 
not  mad,  and  acknowledged  also  that  tlie  less  said  about  that  seventy 
pounds  the  better.  From  thence  he  crossed  Piccadilly,  and  sauntered 
dovn  St.  James's  Street  into  Pall  Mall,  revolving  in  his  mind  how  ho 
would  carry  himself  with  Clavvy.  lie,  at  any  rate,  had  his  ground  for 
triumph.  He  had  parted  with  no  money,  and  had  ascertained  by  his  own 
vit  that  no  available  assistance  from  that  quarter  was  to  be  had  in  the 
Batter  wldch  his  friend  had  in  hand. 

It  was  some  honrs  after  this  when  tlie  two  friends  met,  and  at  that 
time  Doodles  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  chalk  and  the  profitable  delights  of 
pool.  But  Archie  was  too  intent  on  his  business  to  pay  much  regard  to 
His  friend's  proper  avocation.  "  Well,  Doodles,"  he  said,  hardly  waiting 
till  his  ambassador  had  finished  his  stroke  and  laid  his  ball  close  waxed 
to  one  of  the  cushions.     "  Well ;  have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yea  ;  IVe  seen  her,"  said  Doodles,  seating  himself  on  an  exalted 
bench  which  ran  round  the  room,  while  Archie,  with  anxious  eyes,  stood 
before  him. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Archie. 

"  She's  a  rum  'un.  Thank  *ee,  Griggs  ;  you  always  stand  to  me  like 
» brick."  This  was  said  to  a  young  lieutenant  who  had  failed  to  hit  the 
captain's  ball,  and  now  tendered  him  a  shilling  with  a  very  bitter  look. 

"  She  is  queer,"  said  Archie, — "  certainly." 

"Queer  I  By  George,  Til  back  her  for  the  queerest  bit  of  horseflesh 
going  any  way  about  these  diggings.  I  thought  she  was  mad  at  first,  but 
I  believe  she  knows  what  she's  about." 

"She  knows  what  she's  about  well  enough.  She's  worth  all  the 
Dioney  if  you  can  only  get  her  to  work." 

"  Bosh,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Why  bosh  ?     What's  up  now  ?  ' ' 

"  Bosh  I  Bosh  !  Bosh  I  Me  to  play,  is  it  ?  "  Down  he  went,  and 
^ot  finding  a  good  open  for  a  hazard,  again  waxed  himself  to  the  cushion, 
^  the  infinite  disgust  of  Griggs,  who  did  indeed  hit  the  ball  this  time, 
^ot  in  Buch  a  way  as  to  make  the  loss  of  another  life  from  Griggs'  original 
*kree  a  matter  of  certainty.  "  I  don't  think  it's  hardly  fair,"  whispered 
^nggs  to  a  friend,  "  a  man  playing  always  for  safety.  It's  not  the  game 
^  like,  and  I  shan't  play  at  the  same  table  with  Doodles  any  more," 
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<'It*s  all  bosh,"  repeated  Doodles,  comiDg  back  to  bis  seat.  '^Sbc 
don't  mean  to  do  anything,  and  never  did.     Tve  found  her  out" 

"  Found  out  what  ?  " 

'^  She's  been  laughing  at  you.  She  got  your  money  out  from  under 
your  glove,  didn't  she  ?  " 

«  Well,  I  did  put  it  there." 

''  Of  course  you  did.  I  knew  that  I  should  find  out  what  vras  what 
if  I  once  went  there.  I  got  it  all  out  of  her.  But,  by  George,  irhat  a 
woman  she  is !     She  swore  at  me  to  my  very  fiice." 

"  Swore  at  you  !     In  French  you  mean?  " 

'^  No ;  not  in  French  at  all,  but  damned  me  in  downright  EDglub. 
By  George,  how  I  did  laugh  ! — ^me  and  everybody  belonging  to  me.  Tm 
blessed  if  she  didn't." 

<'  There  was  nothing  like  that  about  her  when  I  saw  her." 

"You  didn't  turn  her  inside  out  as  I've  done ;  but  stop  half  a  momeDt" 
Then  he  descended,  chalked  away  at  his  cue  hastily,  pocketed  a  shilling  or 
two,  and  returned.  "  You  didn't  turn  her  inside  out  as  Fve  done.  I  tell 
you,  Clawy,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  there,  and  there  never  was.  If 
you'd  kept  on  going  yourself  she'd  have  drained  you  as  dry, — as  dry « 
that  table.  There's  your  thirty  poimds  back,  andj  upon  my  word,  old 
fellow,  you  ought  to  thank  me." 

Archie  did  thank  him,  and  Doodles  was  not  without  his  triumph.  Of 
the  frequent  references  to  Warwickshire  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
endure,  he  said  nothing,  nor  yet  of  the  reference  to  Michaelmas  dimiers; 
and,  gradually,  as  he  came  to  talk  firequently  to  Archie  of  the  'Rnam 
spy,  and  perhaps  also  to  one  or  two  others  of  his  more  intimate  frieods, 
he  began  to  convince  himself  that  ho  really  had  wormed  the  truth  out  d 
Madame  Gordeloup,  and  got  altogether  the  better  of  that  lady,  insreij 
wonderful  way. 
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-•o*- 


Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning,  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility. 


•«o«- 


)  John  Manners*  ideal  of  national  progress  corresponds  well  enough 
the  actual  condition  of  the  empire  of  the  Danube.  The  Austrians 
p^)wing  poorer  and  poorer,  and  what  little  commerce  they  have  is 
ing  through  their  fingers;  more  than  half  the  monarchy  has  been 
med  for  twenty  years  without  laws,  and  they  have  never  had  much 
ing ;  but  Count  Clam  Gallas,  and  all  the  old  nobility,  still  flourish 
green  bay-trees.  The  physiognomy  of  the  last-named,  or  baronial 
ent,  in  Austrian  civilization  seems  to  deserve  a  closer  attention  than 
commonly  been  paid  to  it  by  strangers.  For  while  the  statistics  of 
ristocratic  society  of  Vienna  may  unriddle  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
re's  last  collapse,  they  will  also  furnish  a  useful  commentary  on  the 
Tory  postulate  that  the  Austrian  nobility  is  like  the  English,  and  the 
democratic  axiom  that  aristocracy  is  a  single  and  identic  species  of 
J  vermin. 

Before  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  good  society  in  Vienna  contained  two 
Bfors,  three  empresses,  eighteen  archdukes,  the  foreign  diplomatic 
r,  and  those  members  of  the  resident  aristocracy  whose  blood  was 
enough.  New  nobles,  members  of  useful  or  learned  professions, 
lors,  artists,  financiers,  bankers,  merchants,  can  never,  under  any 
mnstances  that  may  be  conceived,  penetrate  into  the  presence  of  the 
t,  who  thus  live  in  permanent  and  inviolable  quarantine.  Society  is 
!d  on  the  code  of  admission  to  the  imperial  court,  modified  by  cus- 
aiy  rules  which  make  patrician  circles  in  some  cases  of  harder,  in  others 
asier,  access  than  the  palace.  Prince  Windischgratz  used  to  say, 
^manite  commence  par  le  Baron,  But  mere  baronial  humanity  is  too 
Jct  for  the  court  of  Vienna.  No  one  can  claim  to  approach  his  sovereign 
iept  for  official  purposes  or  audiences)  because  his  name  is  Schwarzen- 
li  Clam,  Dietrichstein,  and  so  forth.  The  aspirant  to  such  a  privilege 
it  have  a  shield  chequered  with  sixteen  quarterings,  or,  in  other  words, 
Jt  prove  eight  successive  generations  of  noble  birth  both  on  the  fether*s 
on  the  mother*s  side, — a  total  which,  since  it  guarantees  an  aristocratic 
-Dtage  ascending  to  the  epoch  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  is  considered 
icient  warrant  of  social  decency.  As  Austrian  nobles  never  did,  and 
ei  will,  stoop  to  commit  mesalliances^  the  parchments  of  high  families  can 
ays  satisfy  the  scrutiny  of  Rouge  Dragon  or  Portcullis.     All  members 
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of  such  families  (and  no  other  persons)  are  potentiallj  courtiers,  though 
something  is  wanted  before  they  become  so  in  esse.  Now  the  court  of 
Austria  is  twofold.  There  is  the  general  circle,  which  refers  to  grand  gala 
balls  given  in  the  Ritter-Saal  of  the  Burg,  public  spectacles,  dinners,  and 
the  like.  Then  there  is  the  inner  circle,  including  the  smaller  (so-called 
"  chamber  ")  balls,  and  parties  given  by  the  emperor  and  empress  and  the 
various  members  of  the  imperial  house.  Persons  inscribed  on  the  list 
of  the  first  category  are  Hof-fahig;  persons  in  the  second  category  are 
Kammer-fahig,  and  enjoy  besides  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  former 
sort.  To  the  chamber-capables  belong  chamberlains  (K.  K.  Kammerer), 
grand  dignitaries  attached  to  the  person  of  the  emperor  And  empresg, 
as  lord  chamberlain,  master  of  the  buckhounds,  &c.,  but  not  cabinet 
ministers,  or  high  military  and  civil  charges,  unless  these  happen  to  be 
chamberlains,  or  to  fill  an  office  of  the  class  just  named«  AustriaDS  with 
the  said  sixteen  quartcrings  are  appointed  when  young  to  the  poit 
of  chamberlain.  This  act  of  imperial  grace  metamorphoses  the  noble- 
man into  a  courtier  :  the  grub  becomes  a  butterfly,  which  is  henceforth 
permitted  to  figure  in  an  appropriate  uniform  at  all  court  entertain* 
ments.  The  same  favour  is  also  occasionally  conferred  on  public  serranti 
not  Austrian  bom,  for  their  descent  is  not  subjected  to  the  tests  proper 
for  natives.  Into  the  pedigree  of  foreign  ladies  married  to  Austrian  noblei 
no  inquiry  is  made,  but  alliances  of  this  sort  are  practically  unknown. 
All  these  cycles  and  epicycles  work  smoothly  enough,  except  when  some 
low-born  married  man  arrives  at  high  civil  or  military  rank.  As  sach  a 
person  cannot  impart  to  others  his  personal  privilege  of  coming  to  court, 
his  wife  and  daughters,  if  he  have  any,  must  be  shut  out  from  entertain- 
ments to  which  he  himself  is  asked.  This  happened  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Austrian  premier,  M.  de  Schmerling,  and  his  minister  of  marine 
Baron  BUi'ger.  The  ladies  in  question  were  ignored  at  the  palace,  as  veil 
as  in  the  society  of  Vienna,  where  they  were  apparently  unknown  by 
sight.  On  the  formation  of  the  present  cabinet  it  seemed  likely  that  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  members  would  be  required  to  stomadi  a  hke 
indignity ;  but  this  time  the  empress  was  advised  to  grant  the  lady  con- 
cerned the  rank  of  Palast-dame,  thereby  clothing  her  with  an  official  apron 
to  hide  her  blotted  pedigree. 

To  the  outer  circle  access  is  had  on  cheaper  terms.  Nobles  who  are 
chamberlains,  and  generally  whoever  is  Kammer«fahig — the  mioiateff) 
coimcillors,  and  military  dignitaries,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
— are  invited  to  a  great  yearly  ball.  But  the  wives  of  such  persona,  i^ 
not  themselves  individually  qualified  by  birth,  cannot  accompany  their 
husbands  to  the  palace.  On  the  strength  of  this  domestic  rule  the  conrt 
of  Vienna  contrived  an  analogous  amenity  for  the  benefit  of  stranger* 
The  wives  of  the  secretaries  and  attaches  of  foreign  embassies  and 
legations  were  not  received  by  the  emperor  and  empress  on  any  tenns 
whatever.  Though  this  habit  has  been  relaxed  since  1848,  there  i« 
another  practice  which  sounds  more  characteristic  of  Nebuchadnesaar  or 
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AnniDgzebe  tlian  of  a  aovcreign  ivho  nominally  acknowledges  the  claims 
of  imernatioDal  politeness.  The  advance  of  civilization  destroys  the 
bu^inesa  of  diplomacy,  but  addg  to  the  comfort  of  diplomatists.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  eun,  with 
their  eyelids  cut  off,  in  casks  studded  with  spikes,  and  their  hats  are  now 
seldom  nailed  to  their  heads.  Far  from  this,  tlie  conventional  courtesy  of 
European,  we  might  almost  say  of  African  and  Asiatic  palaces,  extends 
a  certain  ghare  of  intimate  hospitality  to  the  members  of  the  Fctial 
profession.  Prince  Mettemich  is  admitted  into  close  relations  with  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  the  French,  and  Count  Apponyi  enjoys  at  the 
ooort  of  Sl  James's  more  than  the  social  privileges  of  a  great  English 
nobleman.  In  some  countries  even  secretaries  and  attaches  may  enjoy  the 
fiiendship,  perhaps  the  sentimental  confidence,  of  royalty.  But  at  Vienna 
a  more  Byzantine,  perhaps  a  juster,  measure  of  crowned  dignity  prevails. 
foreign  diplomats,  nay,  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  France,  are 
deemed  to  be  too  low  company  for  the  family  of  Ilapsburg,  and  are  there- 
fixre  xigoronaly  excluded  from  the  smaller  balls  and  parties  given  by  tlie 
memben  of  the  Imperial  House.  They  are,  however,  in  company  with 
their  mitea,  and  all  the  official  tagrag  and  bobtail  of  Vienna,  graciously 
permitted  to  attend  in  full  uniform  at  the  great  annu<il  ball.  Private 
■ocietj  departs  from  court  usages  in  so  far  that  mere  oilicial  rank,  without 
the  visa  of  a  pedigree,  is  not  received  as  a  valid  passport,  while  the  rule  of 
axteen  quartexinga  is  sometimes  less  severely  construed  ;  not  of  course  so 
■a  to  open  the  fold  to  wolves  from  the  ignoble  world  of  industry  and  learn- 
ing, but  in  order  to  leave  the  door  ajar  for  a  stray  sheep  whoso  path  may 
be  etopped  by  some  bar  sinister  too  obscure  to  destroy  the  lustre  of  an 
otherwise  splendid  name.  Even  the  palace  is  not  always  obdurate  in  such 
caaea.  Instances  have  been  known  when,  by  special  All-Highest  favour, 
the  fiur  branches  of  a  noble  tree  in  which  a  vice  of  origin  could  not  bo 
denied,  were  graciously  admitted  to  partial  purification,  so  as  to  be  allowed 
on  festive  occasions  to  stand  outside  amongst  the  domestics  and  link-boys 
of  the  company  invited. 

A  society  thus  formed  of  a  caste  of  sacred  creatures  parked  out  of  sight 
and  bearing  of  the  profane  world,  fits  a  prevalent  German  ideal.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  their  otlier  pretences  to  represent  the  highest  forms 
of  Indo-Gtermanio  culture,  it  must  be  granted  that  in  this  particular  respect 
the  Germans  exliibit  a  genuine  Aryan  feeling.  On  the  Spree  and  Danube, 
as  on  the  Granges  and  Jumna,  caste  is  accepted  as  an  order  founded  by  the 
gods  themselves.  The  Sudras  of  Austria  and  Prussia  are  content  to  keep 
idoof  from  Bajpoots,  and  Rajpoots  are  not  ambitious  to  eat  the  salt  of 
Brahmins.  AU  Thuringia  was  horror-struck  when  it  knew  that  the 
bourgeois  author  of  Werther  was  permitted  to  be  the  boon  companion  of 
the  Duke  of  Weimar,  every  time  his  Highness  went  about  chucking 
peasant  girls  under  the  chin  and  drinking  burgundy  from  skulls.  Nor 
was  Berlin  edified  when  it  was  told  that  the  Chamberlain  von  Humboldt 
was  wont  to  read  aloud  his  Cosmos  in  the  pakce  at  Berlin  till  both  philo- 
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gopher  and  king  nodded.  Germans  even  of  the  nuddle  rank  are  so  tolennt 
of  caste  that  they  easily  forgive  all  its  sins  against  the  genius,  wit,  wealth, 
and  beauty  that  has  not  sixteen  quarterings  complete.  Especiallj  is 
this  the  case  in  Vienna,  where  the  social  system  above  described,  albeit 
worked  with  exceptional  pmictiliousness,  gives  no  more  offence  than  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  or  any  other  inevitable  hcL  Castes  to 
which  admission  is  inherited  and  never  acquired,  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  a  large  intellectual  horizon,  but  they  are  very  likely  to  be  schools 
of  good  manners, — a  thing  worth  taking  into  account.  According  to 
the  dictum  of  William  of  Wykeham,  that  "maimers  makyth  man," 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy  ought  to  be  conspicaoos  in 
every  kind  of  excellence,  for  here  they  rival  the  Hungarians  and  Italisn^ 
their  masters  in  the  arts  of  behaviour.  When  people  are  absolutely 
exclusive,  so  that  they  can  never  escape  each  other,  even  if  they  would, 
except  by  renouncing  all  society  whatever,  the  inducements  to  courtesy 
and  forbearance  are  always  present.  Besides,  as  in  circles  thus  formed 
there  can  be  no  discussion  as  to  who  shall  be  admitted  and  who  not, 
and  no  current  from  below  trying  to  burst  the  barriers  and  rash  into 
the  enclosure,  there  is  no  market  for  impertinence,  snubbing,  cutting,  or 
the  other  disagreeable  arms  of  social  defence, — ^arms  sometimes  indispen- 
sable in  mixed  societies  against  the  pushing  snobberies  of  vulgar  wealth, 
and  generally  adopted  into  the  permanent  social  panoply  of  those  who 
have  once  worn  them.  Again,  since  Austrian  aristocrats  aspire  at 
'Aiost  to  an  amusing  and  ornamental  career,  in  which  the  great  prizes  will 
be  won  by  the  superficial  charms  of  personal  grace,  almost  from  the 
cradle  upwards  they  are  spurred  by  the  constant  desire  to  form  thenoselres 
on  the  pattern  of  models  recognized  as  classical  in  this,  to  them,  essential 
walk  of  excellence.  Perhaps,  also,  perfect  politeness,  which  includes 
many  sacritices  to  our  neighbours'  fancies  and  feelings,  and  punctual 
observance  of  conventional  forms,  sits  with  special  ease  on  natures  too 
pliant  and  negative  to  revolt  from  the  use  of  those  formulas  of  compUment, 
compromise,  and  periphrasis,  where  sterner  souls  suspect  the  concesdous 
of  flattery  and  servility,  and  the  fopperies  of  effeminacy  and.  affectatioo. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  sociid  (esthetics  are  flourishing  in  Austria; 
while  they  are  almost  neglected,  or,  at  any  rate,  cultivated  with  nearly  no 
success  at  all,  wherever  the  passion  for  material  progress  governs  supntme, 
as,  for  instance,  in  England  ;  to  which  country,  judging  from  her  present 
crab's  progress,  we  shall  soon  have  to  add  France. 

When  criticizing  national  maimers,  a  foreigner  must  not  generalize  from 
the  politeness  or  rudeness  which  he  himself  may  receive,  but  notice  the 
behaviour  of  the  natives  to  each  other.  Whoever  watches  the  Austrians, 
without  losing  sight  of  this  precaution,  will  discover,  firstly,  that  they  are 
guided  by  a  positive  code  of  civility,  whose  tacit  prescriptions  are  as 
accurately  followed  as  if  some  Menu  or  Solon  of  manners  had  written  them 
on  tables.  The  first  commandment  forbids  inequalities  of  politenes?. 
There  must  be  degrees  in  intimacy,  but  there  can  be  no  degrees  in  the 
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aier  forms  of  courtesy  and  homage.  Iq  conyersation  with  an  obscure 
ad  uninteresting  person,  the  Austrian  will  take  as  much  pains  to  please  as 
^hen  great  social  or  sentimental  interests  are  at  stake.  The  small  coin  of 
QStomary  salutations,  as  expressions  of  respect,  obeisances,  apologies  for 
cddental  pressure  in  crowded  rooms,  and  the  like,  is  rigorously  exacted 
nd  always  paid.  When  an  introduction  occurs  the  parties  concerned 
re  willing  to  listen  and  look  instead  of  betraying  visible  repugnance  to 
tie  operation,  or  trying  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  friend  across  the  room,  or 
erhapa  in  London  fashion  making  a  sudden  wheel  and  marching  off  before 
wo  phrases  have  been  exchanged.  The  general  tone  of  manners,  par- 
icalarly  with  the  men,  is  soft,  and  might  be  called  too  silken  by  the 
dmirers  of  the  boisterous  and  categorical  method  of  our  own  rising  genera- 
ion.  There  may  even  be  noticed  an  occasional  deficiency  in  what  Swiil 
ailed  "  the  art  of  making  every  reasonable  person  in  the  company  easy, 
ad  being  easy  ourselves.'*  However,  seeing  that  what  looks  like  timidity 
I  often  dulness  or  arrogance,  and  that  most  Austrians  are  either  Bceotian 
r  proud,  it  is  curious  that  shy  individuals  should  be  so  comparatively  rare. 
A  stranger  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  mechanism  of  an  Austrian 
Dtertainment.  People  do  not  stand  or  sit  about  wherever  they  like  or 
an,  but  according  to  fixed  geographical  laws.  From  an  early  moment 
ach  room  is  seen  to  contain  the  nucleus  of  a  specific  group.  In  the  first 
lace,  unmarried  ladies  (except  maids  of  honour)  must  not  tarry  in  the 
resence  of  their  elders  ;  so  that  each  damsel  on  arriving  curtsies  deeply 
>  the  hostess,  and  then  without  delay  gravitates  to  the  room  prescribed 
>r  her  kind.  The  young  ladies,  or  Contesse,  instinctively  crowd  together 
ito  a  phalanx,  which  is  soon  surrounded  by  the  military,  when  there 
Dsues  what  Colley  Gibber  would  have  called  an  ''  incessant  concussion  of 
porda."  But  no  Contessa  may  quit  the  ranks  for  the  purposes  of  private 
fcrategy.  There  is  no  saimtering  about  rooms  or  loitering  in  corridors 
nd  windows.  Even  at  balls  precautionary  tactics  prevail,  for  the  Contesse 
luiit  tlroop  together  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor,  never  separating  except 
1  order  to  dance,  nor  leaving  their  station  unless  when  all  rush  with 
ne  consent  to  supper  or  to  tea.  Everybody  stands  and  cackles;  there 
I  no  secresy,  no  separate,  or  prolonged  talk,  and,  above  all,  no  fiirtation. 
?he  Contesse  have  a  showy,  thorough-bred  air,  well-grown  figures, 
ivacious,  though  hardly  intelligent,  faces.  Their  toilettes  err  on  the 
ide  of  costly  and  tawdry  over-dress,  and  their  heads  and  necks  arc 
iverdecked  with  jewels,  feathers,  and  flowers.  They  have  not  only  the 
lothes  but  also  the  aplomb  of  married  women.  They  have  a  self- 
K)68e88ed  manner,  which  sometimes  verges  upon  assurance,  and  withal  a 
rast  deal  of  courtesy  and  polish.  Their  dancing  is  perfection,  but  in  other 
)odily  exercises  they  do  not  indulge,  not  even  in  archery  and  croquet ; 
hey  have  small  taste  or  skill  in  music  or  drawing,  speak  French  poorly, 
md  English  not  at  all ;  read  little,  have  slight  natural  gifts  of  compre- 
lension  or  invention,  and  are  seldom  taken  to  travel  beyond  the  empire, 
)r  even  beyond  their  province. 
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Yet  the  Contefide  arc  the  real  magnets  of  Austrian  feociety.  Their 
circle  is  always  '^  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,"  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  young  married  women,  who  keep  more  or  less  together  in  a  room 
apart,  if  possible,  in  family  groups — neither  expecting  nor  receiying  mock 
of  what  is  technically  called  attention,  still  less  exciting  miscellaneoni 
adoration.  In  the  remoter  periods  of  modern  history  Vienna  was  repnted 
to  be  the  Corinth,  if  not  the  Paphos,  of  Europe.  Pope  Pius  II.,  himsd^ 
according  to  his  own  confessions,  an  energetic  and  well-informed  student 
of  such  subterraneous  statistics,  hints  that  there  were  in  his  time  fev 
houses  in  the  Austrian  capital  on  whose  windows  the  inner  eye  could 
not  detect  the  line  of  scarlet  thread.  About  the  time  of  the  Congres  of 
Vienna,  the  nadir  of  morals  seems  to  have  been  reached,  and  then  began 
a  reaction  which  may  be  adrantageously  compared  with  the  change  noted 
by  English  historians,  as  occurring  between  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  and  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  sensoality 
and  cynicism  of  the  lower  orders  and  bourgeoisie,  still  exceeds  the  average 
of  European  urban  proportions,  but  thanks  (as  is  said)  to  the  Tugend- 
bund,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  vagrant  diplomatic  population,  after 
the  general  peace  of  1814,  dissolution  began  to  decrease  in  high  places, 
and  good  society  is  at  present  very,  firee  from  reproach  in  this  kind. 
Tender  secrets  may  dwell  in  Austrian  souls,  but  open  flirtation  is  prettj 
well  abolished,  and  CTcn  the  gallantry  of  compliment  is  considered  a  com- 
promising and  slippery  pastime.  As  marriage  adds  little  to  the  catalogne 
of  the  accomplishments  before  ascribed  to  their  virgin  state,  the  intellec- 
tual resources  of  these  ladies  are  necessarily  of  an  elementary  descriptira. 
So  that  if  their  behaviour  is  too  cruel  for  a  man  of  sentiment,  their  con- 
versation can  have  no  attraction  for  a  man  of  sense. 

Erasmus,  departing  for  once  from  that  golden  moderation  in  wbieh 
ho  gloried,  said  of  the  people  of  Brabant,  ^*  Quo  seneBeunt  eo  stulteseuni*^ 
Could  the  learned  Dutchman  now  take  a  bird's-eye  prospect  of  Aurtriaa 
society,  he  might  not  improbably  let  loose  some  such  iU-bred  tmth  in 
the  face  of  the  constellation  formed  by  the  married  women  who  are  no 
longer  young.     In  this   corner  of  the  social  firmament  move  the  stars 
whose  sovereign  titles  and  lineage  blaze  through  so  many  dazzling  pages 
of  the  Almanac  de  Gotha,     Here,  in  virtue  of  the  compensations  which 
nature  so  bountifully  grants  to  those  whose  youth  has  lost  its  roof, 
should  be,  if  not  the  zenith  of  beauty,  at  least  the  zenith  of  intelli- 
gence, urbanity,  and   tact.      But  in   point   of  fact   these  qualities  are 
increasingly  diminishing  to  telescopic  magnitude.     Justice  must  add  that 
the  tendency  to  degeneration  is  not  an  exclusively  Austrian  fact.    The 
social  species  christened  "  Grande  Dame  "  by  the  French,  seems  veifju? 
to  extinction.     Observant  foreigners,  always  loud  in  praise  of  the  lili* 
and  carnations  of  Englishwomen's  cheeks,  and  the  agility  of  English- 
women's bodies  and  minds,  are  mostly  dumb  in  respect  of  their  claiB» 
to  be   considered    as   carrying  with   them   that   perfume  of  unctuous 
greatness  which   tiie  OYaud^  Dame   of  tradition    knew  hoir  to  ^^^^ 
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around  her  presence.  In  France,  tlie  duchesses  ^wbo  taught  La  Hochc- 
foacauld  behftyiouTi  and  capped  conundrums  with  the  great  Cond^,  have 
Itftfdlj  left  B  successor.  Yet  in  London  and  in  Paris,  still  more ,  perhaps 
in  Russia  and  in  Bome,  there  do  exist  noble  dames  who  dispense  a 
kindlj  hospitality,  seasoned  with  that  perfect  politeness  and  Attic  talk 
which  struggle  in  vain  for  existence  where  society  becomes  a  mob.  In 
this  respect  Vienna  occupies  a  more  unfavourable  position  than  cities 
where  the  general  tone  of  manners  is  less  good.  It  becomes  harder  and 
harder  to  find  women  at  once  hospitable,  reasonable,  agreeable,  and  polite ; 
departures  from  the  prevailing  rule  being  generally  connected  with  royal, 
not  with  noble,  influences.  And  what  is  more,  in  advancing  years 
Austrian  ladies  often  drop  something  of  the  patrician  style,  putting  on,  in 
individual  cases,  exuberances  of  idiosyncracy  neither  amiable,  quiet,  nor 
refined,  and  those  signs  of  blooming  health  which  prejudice  identifies  with 
all  that  is  least  aristocratic  in  woman. 
Wordsworth's  declaration — 

I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  mj  fireside  with  personal  talk, 

if  acted  on  in  Vienna,  would  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  social  intercourse. 

Perhaps  in  no  society  that  ever  existed  has  the  staple  of  conversation 

more  exclusively  consisted  of  the  petty  details  of  local  and  family  gossip. 

Nowhere  else  is  Falstaff 's  intolerable  deal  of  sack  so  utterly  empty  of  the 

smallest  halfpennyworth  of  bread.    Nowhere  else  is  Graziano's  infinite  deal 

of  nothing  bid  in  so  many  bushels  of  chaff.     The  triflers  who  spent  their 

mornings  in  solemnly  mapping  out  the  geography  of  the  Pays  de  Tendre, 

or  inquiring  whether  Madame  de  Bambouillct  ought  to  be  named  Eracinthc 

or  Arthenice,  and  their  evenings  in  listening  with  raptures  of  delight  to 

the  madrigals  of  Benserade,  or  the  enigmas  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery, 

showed  a  taste,  however  depraved,  for  grammatical,  if  not  for  literary, 

culture.      The  Fellamars   and  Foppingtons  of  the  court  of  our  foolish 

Charles  could  listen,  if  they  could  not  reply,  when,  afler  the  basset  and 

mquebaugh  had  been  put  away,  Mazarines  voluptuous  niece  would  hear 

Yosaius  argue  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  and  St.  Evre- 

ooad  expound  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  the  tempest 

that  drove  Dido  and  ^neas  into  the  cavern.    In  Austria,  nothing  like  this 

—nothing  like  the  shadow  of  this — can  ever  be.      That  which  does  exist 

Would  satisfy  Lord  John  Manners,  who  considers  an  old  nobility  to  be 

an  end  and  not  a  means  ;  but  it  would  not  satisfy  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 

^Uiy,  who,  while  ranking  knowledge  itself  amongst  the  svppellex  of  the 

^nd,  insisted  strongly  on  a  "  knowledge  of  reference."  Now  the  Austrians 

Wc  not  even  a  knowledge  of  reference. 

This  is  a  permanent  condition  of  the  local  intellect,  as  will  be  evident 
^  whoever  consults  the  very  few  pictures  of  Viennese  society  which  have 
^>«€a  drawn,  not  from  lay  figures,  or  from  the  artist's  moral  consciousness, 
but  from  life  itself.     Mrs.  Trench  and  Madame  de  Stael  in  this  century, 
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Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  in  the  last,  the  above-quoted  Pope  Pius  II., 
four  hundred  years  ago — these  and  other  genuine  describers  tell  the  tale 
much  as  we  should  tell  it  now.  A  favourite  pastime  of  his  holiness  throws 
some  light  on  the  point  which  concerns  us  here,  ^neas  Sylvius,  amongst 
the  other  functions  assumed  by  that  versatile  genius,  filled  the  office  of 
poet  laureate  to  the  Hapsburg  Kaiser  Frederick  the  Pacific  When  journeys 
of  curiosity  or  business  took  the  wily  Siencese  from  court,  he  used  to 
correspond  with  Durchlauts,  Dilections,  Kammerers,  and  other  Gross  Digni- 
taries of  the  K.  K.  household.  After  the  stereotyped  formulas  of  medicral 
adulation — addressed  for  instance  to  '*  Comes  Schlick  cancellarius,  dominus 
serenissimus  necnon  doctissimus,^'  ^neas  could  proceed  to  paraphraae 
an  ode  of  Horace  for  the  grandee's  edification.  '<  I  have  come,"  the 
laureate  would  say,  "  to  Gratz.  The  weather  is  very  bad.  Jupiter  hai 
sent  plenty  of  snow  and  dreadful  hail,  and  with  his  red  right  hand  bai 
hurled  down  the  sacred  citadels,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people." 
And  so  the  worthy  laureate  proceeds  from  ^'  Jam  satis  terris,**  throu^  all 
the  string  of  Proteus,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Moorish  hone- 
man,  down  to  the  final  "  te  duce,  Caesar.^'  On  other  epistolary  occasionfl, 
iEneas  subjects  other  odes  of  Horace,  and  other  classical  commonplacefl) 
to  a  like  process,  which,  unless  we  greatly  err,  might  be  safely  repeated 
by  the  laureate  of  Francis  Joseph,  not  only  in  the  dry  tree  of  Latinity, 
but  also  in  the  green  of  modern  German  literature. 

Passing  from  Horace  to  Goethe,  it  is  worth  note  that  the  Viennese, 
who  take  a  facetious  view  of  their  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  education, 
relate  that  while  all  Germany  was  weeping  tears  of  grief  and  joy  over  Tk 
Sorrows  of  Werther,  their  own  grandfathers  remained  for  long  in  utter 
darkness  respecting  this  signal  event  in  the  culture  history  of  the  world, 
until   by  chance  a  transparency  in  the  Prater  showed  them  Charlotte 
slicing  the  bread  and  butter,  and  the  young  Jerusalem  committing  the 
dreadful  deed.     Tliere  is  nothing  incredible  in  this.     The  representathre 
man  or  woman  of  Vienna  is  one  who,  as  Nathaniel  apologetically  sajs  of 
Dull,  **  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book."    Now 
knowledge  and  taste  may  not  belong  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  fine 
breeding  and  knightly  notions,  but  without  them  there  can  be  no  keen 
encounter  of  wits,  nor  even  amusing  and  elegant  trifling.     A  society  that 
eschews  them,  eschews  the  champagne  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick  for  the 
soda-water  of  Belinda  and  Sir  Plume,  and  condemns  itself  to  a  tittle-tattle 
which,  far  from  being  a  feast  even  of  the  fi'othiest  parts  of  reason,  ninst 
always  be  a  flow  of  perennial  balderdash,  whose  headlong  current  will  be  a 
great  deal  less  than  conversation,  and  very  little  more  than  a  mere  cataract 
of  unintelligent  parts  of  speech. 

To  describe  in  positive  terms  talk  compounded  of  such  negative  quan- 
tities would  be  as  hard  as  it  was  for  Mercutio  to  describe  to  Romeo  the 
"beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes"  which  he  saw  in  the  apotheca^* 
shops  in  Verona.      A  competent  judge,  not  given  to  insist  on  strictly 

itific  discussion  in  common  talk,  used  to  say  that  when  two  Austriaos 
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Sieved  their  "  Bon  soir.  Comment  allex-vous !  ''  they  irangiiied 
3  have  tnken  part  in  a  very  diverting  conversation.  Certain 
is  that  by  the  well-timed  and  smiling  use  of  phrasea  not  much  more 
rigioal  and  suggestive  than  these,  something  tike  »  reputation  for  intelli- 
ence  may  be  obtained  in  the  great  Vienna  world.  Politics  and  literature 
re  of  course  absolutely  proscribed  ;  but  no  positive  indecency  is  involved 
1  tlie  mention  of  the  opera  or  the  Prater,  provided  all  analysis  be  strictly 
voided.  You  may  say  FrSulein  Murska  has  a  wiry  organ,  or  that  Herr 
facbtel  sings  no  better  than  a  quail ;  but  you  must  by  no  means  launch 
ito  criticism,  however  slight,  of  Lucia,  or  the  Postilion  de  Lontjjumtau, 
uich  less  into  an  estimate  of  llie  musical  merits  of  Donizetti  or  Adam. 
ki  you  may  remark  that  tlie  Rondo  is  muddy,  so  that  you  abstain  from 
squiring  ivhether  tlie  Luathaus  of  the  Prater  is  believed  to  be  the  very 
mildiDg  occupied  by  Napoleon  half  a  century  ago,  the  night  before  he 
rossed  into  the  Lobau.  Under  these  circunistances  the  conversational 
loriaon  of  a  stranger  cannot  be  very  capacious.  He  knows  nothing  of 
he  last  trea<i«rcs  which  Filrstin  Ungeist  lins  got  to-day  from  Roget  and 
.Mure,  or  of  the  capErcailzie  wjiich  Graf  Weissiiix  shot  last  week  in  the 
Greets  of  Styria,  or  of  the  other  similar  felicities  which  naturally  come 
indei  the  observation  of  relatives  and  close  friends  alone.  It  would  be 
mjost  to  ignore  the  truth  that  such  phenomena,  far  from  belonging  to 
Austria  alone  (although  it  is  in  Austria  that  their  intensity  reaches  its 
aaxiuum),  are  peculiarly  German  and  in  some  sort  Continental.  The 
ihakspearian  mixture  of  sense  and  noneense,  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  our- 
clvcs,  does  not  flourish  beyond  the  Channel.  If  estimates  in  this  matter  - 
were  less  often  baaed  on  chance  conversations  in  railway  trains,  and 
ihe  gossip  of  waiters  and  laquais  de  place,  we  should  he.'ir  fewer  com- 
[ikiuts  about  tlie  emptiness  of  English  rank  and  fashion,  fewer  eulogies 
*t  the  style  of  foreign  aristocracies.  Amongst  the  kings  and  queens  of 
EngUsh  society  are  some  who  have  taken  no  mean  draughts  of  the  Piurian 
luring;  few  to  whom  the  company  of  men  of  science  and  learning  is 
atborrent;  almost  none  who  do  not  think  folly  more  enjoyable  when  it 
comes  to  them  veneered  with  reason  and  with  wit.  This  is  not  all  that 
might  be  desired  for  an  estiniatCj  but  it  is  more  than  enough  for  a  com- 
I«tison.  Apart  from  manners,  where  the  foreigner  bears  the  bell,  London 
has  DO  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Lydias  who  languiHh  along  the  banks 
of  ihe  Serpentine,  of  the  fribbles  who  lounge  into  the  mirrored  fitting- 
twrni  of  Poole's. 

U  has  been  observed  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  social  gaiety  at 
Wntnt  tends  to  collapse  rather  than  to  expand.  This  law  has  not  spared 
fe  Austrian  capital.  When  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  quotes  the  Prater 
M  the  type  of  jollity,  he  borrows  for  that  delectable  island  the  adjective 
'fiulilionaliy  prefixed  to  Frau  Vindobona  herself.  Vienna  is  still  "  the 
Jiliy,"  lint  only  in  right  of  those  endless  facilities  of  public  amugemcnt 
■"■doers  and  out,  which  advanfjigeously  take  the  place  of  private  gatber- 
'"S".    The  "Lustige  Wien"  now  offers  far  fewer  attractions  of  this  last 
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kind  than  many  a  city  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank.     These  "  Tedeschi 
lurchi "  are  still  lovers  of  plenteous  cheer,  as  they  were  in  the  days  when 
Dante  named  them  in  his  famous  simile  of  the  beaver ;  but  the  Apidan 
banquets  of  the  SinzendoriF  school  are  extinct ;  other  dinners  are  rare, 
and  worst  where  they  should  be  best ;  soirees,  except  in  official  r^on% 
do  not  abound  ;  even  the  balls  (which,  with  the  beer,  the  ballet,  and  the 
fiacres,  are  Vienna's  truest  glory)  are  diminishing  by  degrees,  and  inti- 
mate receptions,  on  the  foot  of  what  the  French  call  a  Batofif  not  in 
vogue  ;  so  that  on  measuring  the  performances  in  this  sort  by  what  is 
done  elsewhere  with  far  humbler  means  in  money  and  houses,  we  inro- 
luntarily  think  of  the  charge  of  inhospitality  which  our  mellifluoos  Gold- 
smith fastened  on  the  Austrian's  fellow-citizen  and  neighbour,  "  the  ru^ 
Carinthian  boor."     The  change  that  has  come  over  Vienna  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  influences  which  formerly  leavened  tiie 
whole  social  lump  with  vivacity,  geniality,  wit,  and  affected  not  only  tk 
quality  but   also  the   quantity   of  Austrian  entertainments.      Whocrer 
passes  from  the  society  of  Vienna  to  that  of  Pesth,  will  find  in  the  Magyar 
capital  almost  everything  that  he  misses  in  the  centre  of  the  Deutschthmn. 
Although  the  Himgarians  have  been  cheated  out  of  the  high  destiniei 
which  they  seem  to  deserve,  they  may  boast  the  possession  of  mental 
and  personal  graces  which  the  most  fortunate  nations  might  well  emy. 
In  particular,  they  have  the  splendid  presence,  the  fascinating  mannerf, 
the  exquisite  lu-banity  of  polished  courtiers,  joined  to  the  open-baoded 
hospitality,  the   impulsive   temperament,    the   refined   cnlture,  the  en- 
lightened  curiosity,  the  ambitious  ardour  of  generous  and  inteUigent 
men.    While  the  ladies,  who  by  right  of  their  matchless  beauty  seem  to 
belong  to  a  race  of  queens,  not  thinking  it  enough,  like  Heine*s  darling,  to 
hang  snowy  necks  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  look  love  out  of  bean^ 
eyes,  aspire  to  be  somewhat  more  than  pretty  fools  ;  to  shine,  namely,  by 
the  display  of  elegant  knowledge,  of  liberal  and  pleasing  accomplishment 
In  years  long  past,  Vienna  circles  were  flavoured  with  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  Hungarian  nobiUty,  who  are  said  to  have  then  been  eren 
more  eminently  conspicuous  in  their  exercise  of  the  social  arts  and  virinea 
than  now.    The  magnificence,  the  candour,  the  glitter  of  Hungary,  happily 
tempered  the  parsimony,  the  reserve,  the  ponderosity  of  Germany.    The 
eiforta  of  the  great  Count  Szechenyi,  who  devoted  part  of  the  powers  of 
his  erratic  and  persuasive  genius  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
domestic  resources  of  Pesth,  began  to  menace  a  withdrawal  fix)m  Vienna 
of  the  Hungarian  emigration,  which  result  was  in  the  end  brought  about 
by  the  civil  war  of  1848-9.     For  the  last  eighteen  years  the  Hungarian 
nobility  have,  almost  without  exception,  withdrawn  from  intercourse  with 
Vienna,  while  durmg  the  same  time  no  person  in  the  imperial  employ, 
civil  or  military,  has  been  admitted  into  society  at  Pesth.  The  political  rap- 
ture, which  the  imperial  cabinet  lately  seemed  bent  on  widening,  may  one 
day  be  healed,  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  Hungarian  element  reasserts 
itaelf  in  Vienna.     At  pieeent,  ^^b-IVv  \&  i^o  vxoom^arably  superior  to  Vienna 
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in  loclal  attractionH,  that  the  Hungnrian  aristocracy  can  haye  no  motive 
tat  recrossing  the  Leitha.  From  that  quarter  Vienna  will  scarcely  receive 
tlie  stimulant  which,  in  &ce  of  the  depression  consequent  on  the  recent 
oUastrophe,  will  now  more  than  ever  be  needed. 

Our  concern  here  being  with  the  set  of  external  circumstances  which 
ma  what  is  called  «n'  iKox^,  good  society,  we  cannot  specially  charao- 
criie  the  Austrians  unless  in  reference  to  that  point  of  view.  A  few 
lints  may,  however,  serve  to  continue  in  outline  the  sketch  thus  far 
Inwn  in  detail. 

Amongst  the  priyileges  of  wealth  none  is  more  enviable  than  the 
lover  it  confers  of  driving  away  prejudice,  and  acquiring  knowledge 
>7  the  luxurious  method  of  foreign  travel.  Aristocracies  are  usually 
iiger  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  which  of  course  is  multiplied 
a  the  proportion  that  mere  locomotion  becomes  temporary  residence, 
it  was  a  creditable  feature  of  the  Russian  nobility  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
otifidal  hindrances  by  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  sought  to  keep  his 
itkd  subjects  at  home,  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  from 
1m  Volga  and  the  Neva  to  the  Tiber  and  the  Seine.  The  Menzikoffs  and 
1m  Kotchubeys  were  not  satisfied  with  the  frozen  splendour  of  the 
English  Quay,  or  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  Malachite  Chamber  of  the 
BFinter  Palace.  For  them  there  was  a  world  outside  the  walls  of 
k  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  that  world  they  must  sec.  Accordingly 
U  Baden-Baden  there  was  the  Eussian  flinging  do\vn  his  roubles  on  the 
^n  baize  before  the  croupier's  rake.  In  Paris  there  he  was  again, 
ncing  the  course  of  Hugo's  immortal  hunchback  amidst  the  gurgoyls 
if  Notre  Dame,  tossing  bonbons  to  ballet-givis  in  the  couli.sses  of  the 
jrande  Opera,  eating  truffles  in  the  Palais  Royal  with  the  finilletonistes 
i  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  amiable  actresses  of  tlic  Vaudeville. 
y  Avignon  he  would  be  visiting  "  the  tomb  where  Laura  lay ;  "  at 
Florence,  worshipping  the  stone  of  Dante.  At  Komc  he  was  revelling 
n  the  splendours  of  two  worlds,  wondering  whether  this  was  the  very 
irolf  of  bronze  that  was  struck  by  the  lightning  of  the  goda,  disputing 
thether  it  was  this  or  that  lioness  of  basalt  on  which  Corinne  laid  her  hand 
»ken  she  stood  with  Oswald  before  the  steps  of  the  Capitol ;  and  then  by 
fl»e pyramid  of  Cestius,  dropping  a  tear  over  the  "  heart  of  hearts"  that 
Bgna  the  memorial  of  Keats.  Such  was  the  Ilussian,  such  he  is  now, 
ttd  such  the  Austrian  neither  has  been  nor  cares  to  be.  His  mind, 
B  callous  to  Uie  smiles  of  nature,  incurious  of  the  wonders  of  Bcicncc 
"fid  art,  empty  of  the  memories  which  make  Europe  great.  At  home 
*  has  the  best  of  horses,  the  fattest  of  pheasants,  the  gayest  of  ballets, 
»e  clearest  of  beer ;   the  rest  is  toil,  the  rest  is   supcriluity,   the   rest 

trouble.  Why,  then,  wander  to  countries  where  people  have  not 
»t  feizteen  quarterings,  where  they  talk  politics  and  pedantry,  where 
ey  do  not  call  each  other  Durchlaut,  where  servants  and  dependants 
Ver  say,  "  KUss  die  Hand?  "    The  pandlel  might  be  driven  further,  and 

all  intellectual  respects  the  result  would  fall  out  to  the  disadvantage 
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of  the  German.  As  a  point  of  praise,  it  should  be  obserred  that  the 
Austrian  noble  is  by  no  means  the  indiscriminate  or  active  accomplice  of 
tjrannj  and  priestcrafl.  Whoever  has  glanced  at  the  debates  of  the 
Austrian  House  of  Lords,  must  know  that  compared  with  the  debates  of 
the  Upper  Prussian  Chamber,  their  tone  is  almost  Mazzinian  and  subrer- 
sive.  Then  Austrian  loyalty  is  polite  independence,  and  has  nothing  m 
common  with  the  malignant  theories  of  divine  right  professed  by  the  Juo- 
kerthum  of  Berlin.  While,  as  a  good  symptom,  belonging  to  the  Danube 
but  not  to  the  Spree,  or  to  the  Isar  and  Neckar,  it  must  be  added  that 
the  rising  generation  is  nearly  reconciled  to  the  essentials  of  progress. 
Finally,  it  should  be  confessed  that  if  the  Austrian  takes  life  with  a 
temper  not  akin  to  that  which  achieves  greatness,  if  he  is  seldom  the 
stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made,  if  he  is  too  willing  to  pass  his  dajs,  is 
Sallust  says,  with  his  gaze  on  the  groimd,  he  is  oilen  the  pattern  of  a 
chivalrous  and  scrupulous  man  of  honour. 

Although  the  extent  to  which  the  Austrian  aristocracy  partakes  in 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  empire  has  been  mndi 
exaggerated  abroad,  their  actual  share  in  all  important  departments  of 
government  is  large  enough  to  ensure  the  existence  of  a  dangeron 
amount  of  weakness  in  conception  and  action,  of  a  chronic  treason  of  ^ 
brain  likely  to  be  more  full  of  peril  to  the  State  than  the  treason  vhick 
is  bought  with  gold.  All  the  world  over,  intelligencer  is  the  nwsl 
formidable  form  of  ZUndnadelgewehry  and  those  who  have  neither  the  ons 
nor  the  other  must,  as  the  weakest,  of  necessity  go  to  the  wall. 
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'    Beemed    tliat    there   i 
tilings  of  which  Fontaiii 


3.    Cathei 
trust  liiiti  with  th 


was  un- 
36  never  dured  to 
secret  of  Dick 'a 
CQgageincat  to  Reine  Chi-titieu, 
This  was  loo  valuable  a  piece  of 
'gossip  to  be  confided  to  the  worthy 
maire's  indiscretion.  The  country 
people  talked  a  little ;  but  they 
were  all  used  to  Mademoiselle 
Chi-^tien'fl  odd  independent  ways, 
and  aAer  Dick  had  been  gone  some 
wctks  they  appeared  for  a  time  to 
trouble  their  heads  no  more  about 

But  nichard  Butler  reached 
liome,  more  than  ever  delermined 
to  make  a  oleuii  breast  of  it,  as  the 
Baying  goes.  Keiiie'a  good-by  and 
lost  bright  look  seemed  [o  give  him 
ge,     What  would  iie  not  do  for  her  sake  7 

'er  knight  in  ancient  times  would  have  gone  out  valiantly,  prepared 
Dquer  dragons,  fierce  giants,  monsters  of  land  and  sea.  The  only 
dragon  in  Butler's  way  was  the  kind  old  man  at  Lambswold;  and 
somehow,  he  thought  be  would  rather  encounter  many  dragons, 
aotu  darts,  fiery  tails  and  all.     But  thea  he  thought  again  of  Keiae 
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standing  in  the  sunset  glorj,  in  all  her  sweet  nobility,  and  a  gentle  look 
came  into  Dick's  own  face.  AYomen  who  have  the  rare  gifk  of  great  beauty 
may  well  cherish  it,  and  be  grateful  to  Heaven.  With  the  unconscious 
breath  of  a  moment,  they  can  utter  all  that  is  in  them.  They  have  said 
it  at  once,  for  ever,  while  others  are  struggling  for  words,  toiling  with 
effort,  trying  in  vain  to  break  the  bonds  which  fetter  them  so  cruelly. 
What  .sermon,  what  text,  is  like  that  of  a  tender  heart,  speaking  silentiy 
in  its  own  beauty  and  purity,  and  conscious  only  of  the  meaning  of  its 
own  sincerity  ?  What  words  can  speak  so  eloquently  as  the  clear  sweet 
eyes  looking  to  all  good,  all  love,  all  trust,  encouraging  with  their  tender 
smile  ? 

Queen's  Walk  did  not  look  so  deserted  as  the  other  more  fashionable 
pjirts  of  London.  The  dirty  little  children  had  not  left  town.  Tlie  barges 
were  sailing  by  ;  the  garden-door  was  set  wide  open.  The  housekeeper  let 
him  in,  smiling,  in  her  best  cap.  Mr.  Beamish  was  away,  she  told  him, 
in  Durham  with  his  father,  who  was  recovering,  poor  'gentleman.  There 
were  a  great  many  letters  waiting  on  the  *all-table,  she  said.  Dick  pulled 
a  long  face  at  the  piles  of  cheap-looking  envelopes  directed  very  low  down, 
with  single  initial-letters  upon  the  seals.  Mrs.  Busby  had  cleaned  down 
and  rubbed  up  the  old  staircase  to  shining  pitch.  The  studio,  too,  looked 
very  clean  and  cool  and  comfortable.  Everybody  was  away.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hervey  Butler  were  at  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Butler  had  not 
been  up  in  town  for  some  time;  Mr.  Beamish  had  desired  all  his  letters  to 
be  forwarded  to  Durham  ;  he  was  coming  back  as  soon  as  he  could  leare 
his  father. 

Everybody  knows  the  grateful,  restful  feeling  of  coming  home  after  s 
holiday  ;  crowded  hotels,  fierce  landladies^  extortions,  exc^irsions,  all  dis- 
appear up  the  chimney;  everything  looks  clean  and  comfortable;  the 
confusion  of  daily  life  is  put  «to  rights  for  a  time,  and  on^  seems  to  start 
afresh.  Mrs.  Busby  had  had  the  carpets  beat,  she  said,  and  dinner  would 
be  quite  ready  at  six.  Dick,  who  was  not  sorry  to  hare  an  excuse  to 
stay  where  he  was  and  to  put  off  the  announcement  he  hs(d  in  his  mind, 
wrote  a  few  words  to  Lambswold,  saying  that  he  would  come  down  in  a 
week  or  two,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  a  picture  he  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  Tracy. 

For  some  weeks  Dick  worked  very  hard  ;  harder  than  he  had  crer 
done  in  his  life  before.  "  I  suppose  the  figures  upon  my  canvas  hate  oooie 
there  somehow  out  of  my  brain,"  he  wrote  to  Reine,  "  but  they  seem  to 
have  an  odd  distinct  life  of  their  own,  so  that  I  am  sometimes  almost 
frightened  at  my  own  performance."  The  picture  he  was  painting  was  a 
melancholy  one ;  a  wash  of  brown  transparent  sea,  a  mist  of  grey  sky,  and 
some  black-looking  figures  coming  across  the  shingle,  carrying  a  drowned 
man.  A  woman  and  a  child  were  plodding  dully  aJongside.  It  was  nnlike 
any  of  the  pictures  Butler  had  ever  painted  before.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  detail,  everything  was  vague  and  undetermined,  but  the  wares  came 
springing  in,  and  it  seemed  ca  if  there  was  a  sunlight  behind  the  mist. .  • ' 
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*  lie  fril  IbIo  utter  despondeuc^  over  his  work,  plodding  on  tit  it 
'kjkAer  daywitli  no  ona  to  speak  to,  or  to  enoonrage  liiin  ;  but 
d  00,  itnd  at  lost  said  to  bimatif  one  diy,  that  with  all  its  faulta 
]iIcteDee9,  tilers  was  more  true  stutF  in  it  than  in  Bnythiog  he 
)l  produced. 

»  day  Dick  received  a  short  note  in  hia  uncle  Charles's  careful 

"  When  are  you  comiDg  down  here?  "  the  old  man  wrote. 

m  well,  or  I  Bhould  have  heen  up  to  town.     1  Etippose  you 

I  here  as  well  aa  in  your  studio  or  under  Matilda's  nnspices? 

oe  U  dismul,  and  silent,  and  empty,  and  has  no  such  attractione 

ich,  from  all  accounts,  Trncy  seems  to  hold  out,  so  I  shall  not 

1  if  I  do  not  see  you.     Mundy  tnkes  very  good  care  of  me. 

fact  you  I  will  send  for  yon.     Tours, — C.  B." 

it  tuB  bfl  heard  7  "  tliouglit  Dick,  when  lie  read  the  note.    "  Who 

lU  himanyihiug?    la  he  veied  or  only  out  of  spirits?"  Bntler 

It  go  of  course.     It  was  tiresome,  now  that  he  was  just  getting 

ing,  and  doing  the  first  piece  of  work  which  was  worth  the 

a  which  it  w.is  pointed.     &a  for  tjiting  his  picture  thei'e,  Dick 

E  ofridd  of  his  tiaole's  sarcastic  lillle  complimeuls  than  of  any 

f  criticism  ;    and,  besides,  there  was  bo  knowing  what  might  be 

It  of  their  mceling.     He  would  go  down  and  pay  hira  a  visit,  and 

hi!  rtory,  and  then  if  be  were  not  turned  out  for  ever,  it  would 

>ugh  to  see  about  transporting  the  canvas. 

ok  his  ticket  iu  n  Bomewhiit  injured  frame  of  mind.     All  the 

B  in  the  railway  carriage,  he  was  rehearsing  the  scene  that  was  to 

>; — he  took  a  per%'erse  pleasure  in  going  over  it  again  aad  again. 

I  ho  tnmcd  himself  out  of  doors,  sometimes  he  conjured  up 

's  horaU  little  Barcastic  laugh,  sneering  and  disowning  him. 

saw  himself  a  traitor  abandoning  Reine  for  the  soke  of  the  bribe : 

,  that  was  impossibli;  ;  that  was  the  only  thing  which  could  not 

When  he  got  to  the  station  he  had  to  hire  the  fly,  as  he  was 

[tected,  and  to  drive  along  the  lant-s.     They  were  damp  and  rotting 

;  grey  misIM  cntne  rolling  along  the  fiHTOwa;  a  few  belated 

rerfi  einging  an  autumnal  song. 

fhey  s^  the  old  gentleman's  a-breaking  up  fasi,"  snid  the  flyman, 

hlly,  aa  he  dismounted  at  the  fool  of  one  of  the  muddy  hills,    "  He's 

'    "  1  man,  by  no  means  yet,  but  my  missis  she  see  him  go  by  last 

f  for'nighti  and  snys  she  to  me  just  so,  '  Why,'  says  she,  '  old  Mr. 

a't  half  the  man  be  wcr'  in  the  spring-lime.'  " 

I  oosld  not  help  feeling  uncomfortable ;  he  was  not  in  the  best 

I  the  Btill,  close  aHernoon,  with  the  rotting  vegetation  uU  about, 

e  cloada  bearing  heavily  down,  prodisposed  him  to  a  gloomy  view  of 

They  drove  in  at  the  well-known  gates. 
I  hope  I  shall  find  my  unele  better,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  hope- 
it  down  at  the  hull-door,  and  ran  up  the  old-fashioned  steps, 
d  the  door. 
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'^Ohy  Mr.  Richard,**  he  said,  '^I  have  just  been  writing  to  you. 
My  master  is  very  poorly,  I  am  sorry  to  say — very  poorly  indeed.'* 

Old  Mr.  Butler  was  alone  in  the  morning-room  when  his  nephew 
came  in.  He  had  had  a  fire  lighted,  and  he  was  sitting,  wrapped  m  an 
old-fashioned  palm  dressing-gown,  in  a  big  chair  drawn  close  up  to  the 
fender.  The  tall  windows  were  unshuttered  stiU,  and  a  great  cloud  of 
mist  was  hanging  like  a  veil  over  the  landscape. 

"Well,  my  dear  boy,**  said  a  strange,  yet  familiar  voice,  "I  didn't 
expect  you  so  soon.** 

It  was  like  some  very  old  man  speaking  and  holding  out  an  eager 
trembling  hand.  As  old  Butler  spoke,  he  shut  up  and  put  into  his  pocket 
a  little  old  brown  prayer-book  in  which  he  had  been  reading.  Dick,  who 
had  been  picturing  imaginary  pangs  to  himself  all  the  way  coming  down, 
now  found  how  different  a  real  aching  pain  is  to  the  visionary  emotions 
we  all  inflict  upon  ourselves  occasionally.  It  was  with  a  real  foreboding 
that  he  saw  that  some  terrible  change  for  the  worse  had  come  over  the 
old  man.  His  £ice  was  altered,  his  voice  faint  and  sharp,  and  his  hand 
was  burning. 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  for  me,  my  dear  unde  Charles  ?  I  ncrer 
knew  ...  I  only  got  your  letter  this  morning.  If  I  had  thought  for 
one  instant.  .  .  .  ** 

"  My  note  was  written  last  week,**  said  Charles.  '<  I  kept  it  back  on 
purpose.  You  were  hard  at  work,  weren*t  you  ?  **  Dick  said  nothiflg. 
He  had  got  tight  hold  of  the  trembling,  bliming  hand.  "  Pm  veiy  bad," 
said  old  Charles,  looking  up  at  the  young  fellow.  ''  You  won't  have  long 
to  wait  for  my  old  slippers.** 

"  Don*t,  my  dear,  dear  old  boy,**  cried  Dick. 

**  Pah  !  '*  said  old  Butler,  "  your  own  turn  will  come  sooner  or  later. 
You  won't  find  it  difficult  to  go.  I  think  you  won't,"  said  the  old  broken 
man,  patting  Dick's  hand  gently. 

Dick  was  so  shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow  he  was  scarce!/ 
able  to  believe  it. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  one  ?  '*  the  young  man  asked. 

"  Pve  seen  Hickson,  and  this  morning.  Dr.  de  M—  came  down  to 
me,**  Charles  Butler  answered,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  every-daj 
occurrence.     "  He  says  it's  serious,  so  I  told  Mundy  to  write  to  you." 

Old  Charles  seemed  quite  cheerful  and  in  good  spirits  ;  he  described 
his  symptoms,  and  seemed  to  like  talking  of  what  might  be — ^he  ev^ 
made  little  jokes. 

"  You  ungrateful  boy,**  he  said,  smiling,  "  there  is  many  a  young  man 
who  would  be  thankful  for  his  good  luck,  instead  of  putting  on  a  scared 
face  like  yours..    Well,  what  have  you  been  about?  ** 

It  was  horrible.  Dick  tried  to  answer  and  to  speak  as  usual,  bat  he 
turned  sick  once,  and  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  away,  when  his  uncle,  altera 
question  or  two,  began  telling  him  about  some  scheme  he  wanted  carried 
out  upon  the  estate. 
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"  Won't  you  send  for  uncle  Hervey,'*  Dick  said  gravely,  "  or  for  my 
nut?" 

"Time  enough,  time  enough,"  the  other  answered.  "They  make 
acb  a  talking.  I  want  to  put  matters  straight  first.  Tve  got  Baxter 
omiag  here  this  afternoon." 

Mr.  Baxter  was  the  family  attorney.  Dick  had  for  the  minute  for- 
otten  all  about  what  he  had  come  intending  to  say.  Now  he  looked  in 
be  fire,  and  suddenly  told  himself  that  if  he  had  to  tell  his  uncle  what  had 
een  on  his  mind  all  these  last  months,  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better, 
tut  now,  at  such  a  crisis — it  was  an  impossibility. 

So  the  two  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  waning  light  of  the  short  autumn 
Mj,  The  night  was  near  at  hand,  Dick  thought.  There  was  a  ring  at 
be  bell,  and  some  one  came  in  from  the  hall.  It  was  not  the  lawyer,  but 
)r.  Hickson  again,  and  it  seemed  like  a  reprieve  to  the  young  man  to 
liTe  a  few  minutes  longer  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  followed  the  doctor 
mt  into  the  hall.  His  grave  face  was  not  reassuring.  Dick  could  see  it 
17  the  light  of  the  old  lattice- window. 

"  Tell  me  honestly,"  he  said,  "  what  you  think  of  my  uncle's  state.  I 
lerer  even  heard  he  was  ill  till  this  morning." 

''  My  dear  Mr.  EichsA'd,"  said  Dr.  Hickson,  "  we  must  hope  for  the 

3est    Dr.  de  M agreed  with  me  in  considering  the  case  very  serious. 

'  cmnot  take  upon  myself  to  disguise  this  from  you.  Your  uncle  himself 
tt8  but  little  idea  of  recovering ;  his  mind  is  as  yet  wonderfully  clear  and 
collected  .  .  .  and  there  may  be  little  change  for  weeks,  but  I  should 
idTise  you  to  see  that  any  arrangements  .  .  ,  Dear  me !  dear  me !  " 

The  little  overworked  doctor  hurried  down  the  steps  and  rode  away, 
lU  out  of  spirits,  and  leaving  scant  comfort  behind  him.  He  was  thinking 
of  all  that  there  was  to  make  life  easy  and  prosperous  in  that  big,  well- 
ordered  house,  and  of  his  own  little  struggling  home,  with  his  poor  Polly 
ftnd  her  six  babies,  who  would  have  scarcely  enough  to  put  bread  in 
tbeir  mouths  if  he  were  to  be  taken.  He  was  thinking  that  it  was  a 
knely  ending  to  a  lonely  life;  with  only  interested  people  watchers, 
^ailing  by  the  old  man's  death-bed.  Dr.  Hickson  scarcely  did  justice  to 
I^  who  had  spoken  in  his  usual  quiet  manner,  who  had  made  no 
professions,  but  who  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel  sweep,  backwards 
*nd  forwards  and  round  and  round,  bareheaded,  in  the  chill  dark,  not 
linking  of  inheritance  or  money,  but  only  of  the  kind,  forbearing  bene- 
^or  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  towards  whom  he  felt  like  a  traitor 
^  bis  heart. 

He  went  back  into  the  morning-room,  where  Mundy  had  lighted  some 
candles,  and  he  forced  himself  to  look  hopeful,  but  he  nearly  broke 
down  when  Charles  began  saying  in  his  faint,  cheerful  voice,  "  I've  made 
^  most  unjust  will.  Baxter  is  bringing  it  for  me  to  sign  this  evening.  I 
^▼c  left  almost  everything  to  a  scapegrace  nephew  of  mine,  who  will, 
^^  afraid,  never  make  a  fortune  for  himself.  Shall  I  throw  in  the 
Gainsborough?  "  he  added,  nodding  at  the  lady  who  was  smiling  as  usual 
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out  of  her  frame.  "  You  will  appreciate  her  some  day."  There  was  a 
moment's  silence.  Dick  flushed  up,  and  the  veins  of  his  temples  began  to 
throb,  and  a  sort  of  cloud  came  before  his  eyes.  He  must  speak.  He 
could  not  let  his  uncle  do  this,  -when,  if  he  knew  all,  he  would  for  certain 
feel  and  act  so  differently.  He  tried  to  thank  him,  but  the  words  were 
too  hard  to  speak.  He  would  have  given  much  to  keep  silence,  but  be 
could  not  somehow.  Charles  wondered  at  his  agitation,  and  watched  him 
moving  uneasily.     Suddenly  he  burst  out. 

'*  Uncle  Charles,'*  said  Dick  at  last,  with  a  sort  of  choke  for  breath, 
"  don't  ask  why  ;  leave  me  nothing — except — except  the  Gainsborough,  if 
you  will.     I  mustn't  take  your  money  .  •  .  ." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  frightened,  and 
yet  trying  to  laugh.     "  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  '* 

"  I've  done  no  wrong,"  Dick  said,  looking  up,  with  the  truth  in  hii 
honest  eyes,  and  speaking  very  quick.  "  I  don't  want  to  bother  you  now. 
I  want  to  do  something  you  might  not  approve.  I  had  oome  down  to  tell 
you,  and  I  couldn't  let  you  make  your  will  without  warning  .  .  .  ." 

The  young  fellow  had  turned  quite  pale,  but  the  horrible  moment  was 
past,  the  temptation  to  silence  was  overcome.  Li  all  Dick's  life  this 
was  one  of  the  hardest  strait45  he  ever  encoAitered.  It  was  not  the 
money ;  covetousness  was  not  one  of  his  faults,  but  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  should  have  sacrificed  faith,  honour,  anything,  everything,  looner 
than  have  had  the  cruelty  to  inflict  one  pang  at  such  a  time.  But  the 
next  instant  something  told  him  he  had  dohe  right ;  he  saw  that  a  lerj 
gentle,  tender  look  had  come  into  the  old  man's  ejcs  as  he  leant  back  is 
his  chair. 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  get  married,"  Charles  said,  faintly, 
"  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Well,"  he  went  on,  recorering 
peevishly,  "  why  the  deuce  don't  you  go  on,  sir  ?  " 

This  little  return  of  the  old  manner  made  it  easier  for  the  young  man 
to  speak.  "  I've  promised  to  marry  a  woman ;  I  love  her,  and  that  is  my 
secret,"  he  said,  still  speaking  very  quickly.  "  Fm  not  quite  crazy;  Ac 
is  educated  and  good,  and  very  beautiful,  but-  she  is  only  a  fanner's 
daughter  at  Tracy.  Her  mother  was  a  lady,  and  her  name  is  Bcin« 
Chretien." 

Dick,  having  spoken,  sat  staring  at  the  flre. 

"And— and  you  mean  to  establish  that — this  farmer's  daughter  here 
as  soon  as  .  .  .  ."  Charles,  trembling  very  much,  tried  to  get  up  from  his 
chair,  and  sank  down  again. 

"  You  know  I  don't,"  said  Dick,  with  a  dad  voice,  «  or  I  should  not 
have  told  you." 

Then  there  was  another  silence. 

"  I — I  can't  bear  much  agitation,"  Charles  said  at  last,  while  a  faint 
colour  came  into  his  cheeks.  "  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Is  thepap^ 
come  yet  ?     Ring  the  bell  and  ask." 

The  paper  had  come,  uud.  I)\^Y  t^sA  wjA.  tiolumn  after  oolumO|  scarcelf 
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diog  to  tbe  meaning  of  one  word  before  him.  And  yet  all  the  strange 
f-day  life  rushing  into  the  sick  room  jarred  horribly  upon  his  nerves, 
ids  of  speeches  and  meetings,  and  crime,  and  advertisements— all  the 
stir  and  roar  of  the  world  seemed  stamped  upon  the  great  sheet 
e  him.  His  own  love  and  interest  and  future  seemed  part  of  this 
det  tide  of  life ;  while  the  old  man  sat  waiting  in  his  big  chair,  away 
it  all ;  and  the  fire  burnt  quietly,  lighting  up  the  room,  and  outside 
fhite  mist  was  lying  upon  the  trees  and  the  gardens. 
it  last  Dick  saw,  to  his  great  relief,  that  his  uncle  had  £illen  asleep, 
then  he  gently  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  went  and  looked  out  at  the 
a[ht  lawn.  He  thought  of  the  picnic,  and  all  the  figures  under  the 
;  he  could  not  face  the  present,  his  mind  turned  and  shifled,  as 
le^s  minds  do  in  the  presence  of  great  realities. 
'Dick  I"  cried  the  old  man,  waking  anxiously,  "are  you  there? 
t  leave  me.  I  sbaU  be  more  comfortable  in  bed.  Call  Mundy  and 
me  up.** 

Phey  had  to  carry  him  almost  up  the  old-fashioned  wooden  flight, 
lichard  Butler  dined  alone  in  the  great  dismal  dining-room,  and  while 
«s  at  dinner  Mundy  told  him  the  lawyer  had  come.     "  Mr.  Butler 
ed  me  to  open  a  bottle  of  his  best  claret  for  you,  sir,*'  said  Mundy  ; 
wishes  to  see  you  again  after  dinner.     Mr.  Baxter  is  with  him  now." 
rhe  lawyer  had  not  left  when  Dick  came  into  the  room.     He  was 
i;  red  tape  rotmd  long  folded  slips  of  paper  and  parchment.     Old 
'les  was  in  his  old-fashioned  four-post  bed,  with  the  ancient  chintz 
[ings,  upon  which  wonderful  patterns  of  dragons  and  phoenix's  had 
I  stamped.     Dick  had  often  wondered  at  these  awful  scrolled  figures 
Q  he  was  a  child ;  he  used  to  think  they  were  horrible  dreams  which 
got  fixed  upon  the  curtains  somehow.     Charles  was  sitting  upright  in 
middle  of  it  all  ;  he  had  shrunk  away  and  looked  very  small. 
"Tm  more  comfortable  up  here,"  the  old  man  said.      "IVe  been 
ing  to  Mr.  Baxter  about  this  business  of  yours,  Dick.     It's  lucky  for 
,  sir,  it  didn't  happen  a  year  ago— isn't  it,  Baxter  ?  " 
"Your  uncle  shows  great  trust  in  you,  Mr.  Butler,"  the  attorney  said, 
here  are  not  many  like  him  who  .  .  .  ." 

"  Tou  see,  Dick,  one  thing  now  is  very  much  the  same  as  another 
Qe,"  interrupted  the  master  of  Lambswold.  "  It  seems  a  risk  to  run, 
that  is  your  look-out,  as  you  say,  and  I  should  have  known  nothing 
ut  it  if  you  had  not  told  me.  If  in  another  year's  time  you  have 
changed  your  mind  ....  Mr.  Baxter  has  provided,  as  you  will  find. 
ATe  experienced  a  great  many  blessings  in  my  life,"  he  said  in  an 
^ed  tone — "  a  very  great  many.    I  don't  think  I  have  been  as  thankful 

1  might  have  been  for  them,  and — and I  should  like  you,  too,  to 

re  some  one  you  care  for  by  your  bedside  when  Lambswold  changes 
Bters  again,"  Charles  Butler  said,  holding  out  his  kind  old  hand  once 
fe.    "I  was  very  fond  of  your  mother,  Dick." 
Dick's  answer  was  very  incoherent,  but  his  uncle  understood  him* 
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Only  the  old  man  felt  a  doubt  as  to  the  young  man^s  stability  of  purpose, 
and  once  more  spoke  of  the  twelve  months  which  he  desired  Bhoold 
elapse  before  the  marriage  was  publicly  announced ;  he  asked  him  to 
say  nothing  for  the  present.  He  owned  with  a  faint  smile  that  he  did 
not  want  discussion. 

Of  course  Dick  promised  ;  and  then  he  wrote  to  Reine,  and  told  her 
of  the  condition  and  of  the  kind  old  uncle's  consent. 

Twelve  months  seemed  but  a  very  little  while  to  Dick,  faithful  and 
busy  with  a  prosperous  lifetime  opening  before  him.  Aa  days  went  oa 
his  uncle  rallied  a  little ;  but  he  knew  that  this  improvement  could  not 
continue,  and  of  course  he  was  not  able  to  get  away.  Ue  oflen  wrote 
to  Heine,  and  in  a  few  simple  words  he  would  tell  her  of  his  gratitude 
to  his  uncle,  and  of  his  happiness  in  the  thought  of  sharing  his  future, 
whatever  it  might  be,  with  her.  "Although  heaven  knows,*'  he  said, 
'*  how  sincerely  I  pray  that  this  succession  may  be  put  off  for  yean ;  for 
you,  my  Reine,  do  not  care  for  these  things,  and  will  take  me,  I  think, 
without  a  farthing." 

But  a  year  to  Heine  was  a  long  weary  time  of  suspense  to  look 
forward  to.  She  found  the  strain  very  great;  the  doubts,  which  retained 
for  all  her  efforts  against  them,  the  terror  of  what  might  be  in  store.  She 
loved  Dick  as  she  hated  his  surroundings,  and  sometimes  she  almost  feared 
that  her  love  was  not  worthy  of  his,  and  sometimes  the  foolish,  impatient 
woman  would  cry  out  to  herself  that  it  was  he  who  wanted  to  be  set  free. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Musio  HATH  Charms. 

It  had  required  all  Fontaine*s  persuasion,  backed  by  the  prestige  d 
his  municipal  authority,  to  persuade  Justine  to  open  the  drawing-room 
shutters,  and  to  allow  Catherine  to  use  that  long-abandoned  tenitoiy* 
With  many  mumbles  and  grumblings  and  rumblings  of  furniture,  the 
innovation  had  been  achieved  a  few  days  before  Madame  Merard's 
return ;  Monsieur  Fontaine  himself  assisting  in  most  of  the  work,  or  i* 
never  would  have  been  accomplished.  He  was  not  the  itian  to  do 
things  by  halves.  Catherine  wished  for  a  drawing-room  and  a  piano  ;-^ 
poor  L^nie's  instrument  was  standing  there,  it  is  true,  but  cracked  and 
jarred,  and  with  a  faded  front.  Soon  a  piece  of  bright  new  red  silk  replaced 
the  sickly  green,  the  rosewood  complexion  was  polished  to  a  brilliant  brown 
by  the  indefatigable  master  of  the  house ;  he  would  have  tuned  it  if  he 
could,  but  this  was  beyond  his  powers,  and  the  organist  was  mysteriously 
brought  in  by  a  back-door,  while  Toto  was  desired  to  detain  Catherine  on 
the  terrace  until  a  preconcerted  signal  should  announce  that  all  was  ready 
for  her  to  be  brought  in,  in  triumph.  Monsieur  le  Maire  was  deh'ghted. 
lie  led  her  in  Yrith  bothi  Kaixda)  (vnd  then  stepped  back  to  contemplate  tfto 
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result  of  his  labours.  ''  Now  we  shall  make  music/'  he  said.  ^'  Come, 
Catherine  I  place  yourself  at  the  piano.  Another  day,  perhaps  I  myself 
....'*  Catherine  looked  up  with  her  dark  grateful  eyes,  and  began  to 
play  as  she  was  bid. 

Monsieur  Fontaine  contented  himself  at  first  by  beating  time  to  his 
wife's  performance,  with  great  spirit  and  accuracy ;  but  one  evening,  some- 
what to  her  dismay,  he  produced  a  comet,  which  he  had  disinterred  from 
its  green*baize  sarcophagus  and  rubbed  up  during  office  hours.  He  had 
practised  upon  it  in  his  early  youth,  and  he  now  amused  himself  by 
accompanying  the  movements  of  Catherine's  gentle  little  fingers  with 
sadden  sounds,  somewhat  uncertain  perhaps,  but  oflen  very  loud.  Justine 
sulkily  called  it  a  '*  vacarme,*'  as  she  banged  the  kitchen  door.  Passers-by, 
driring  their  cows  or  plodding  home  with  their  fish-baskets,  stopped  out- 
side astonished,  to  ask  what  it  could  be.  The  old  cider-bibbers  at 
P^lottier*s  could  hear  the  rich  notes  when  the  wind  blew  in  that  direction. 
Poor  Madame  Fontaine  herself  biurst  out  laughing,  and  put  her  hands  up 
to  her  ears  the  first  time  she  heard  her  husband's  music ;  but  Monsieur 
leMaire  instantly  stopped  short,  and  looked  so  pained  and  disappointed 
that  she  begged  him  ^o  go  on  and  immediately  began  to  play  again.  Only 
she  took  care  afterwards  to  select  the  calmest  and  the  most  pastoral  and 
least  impassioned  music  in  her  repertory.  When  she  came  to  passages 
marked  can  expressione  or  with  arpeggios,  or  when  she  saw///*fl  looming 
Appallingly  in  the  distance,  she  would  set  her  teeth  and  brace  up  her 
courage  for  the  onslaught.  By  degrees,  however,  Fontaine's  first  ardour 
toned  down,  or  Catherine's  nerves  grew  stronger.  Toto  thought  it  great 
fun,  only  he  wished  they  would  play  polkas  and  waltzes,  as  he  stood 
leaning  against  the  piano  with  his  round  eyes  filled  upon  Catherine's 
^.  People  almost  always  look  their  best  when  they  are  making  music ; 
1m>w  often  one  sees  quite  plain  and  uninteresting  faces  kindle  with  sweet 
Mund  into  an  unconscious  harmony  of  expression.  Catherine  was  no  great 
performer,  but  she  played  with  feeling  and  precision.  There  always  was  a 
charm  about  her,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  define,  and  now  espe- 
^lly,  with  her  dark  head  bent  a  little  forward  to  where  the  light  fell 
'^pon  her  music-book,  she  would  have  made  a  lovely  little  study — for  Dick 
I^^Uer,  let  us  say.  '^  A  Woman  set  to  Music  "  it  might  have  been  called ; 
^  felt  nothing  but  a  harmony  of  sound  at  such  a  time,  except,  indeed, 
when  the  comet  burst  in  with  a  wrong  note.  Monsieur  Fontaine,  between 
the  intervals  of  his  own  performance,  liked  to  look  at  her  proudly  and 
■^iringly.  Any  stranger  coming  in  would  have  thought  it  a  pretty 
picture  of  a  happy  family  group,  and  carried  away  the  pleasant  image. 

Justine  was  not  so  easily  taken  in.  Having  banged  her  door,  she 
^ould  shrug  her  shoulders  down  in  her  kitchen  below ;  she  could  bide  her 
^'^e.  Madame  Merard  was  coming.  Sh^  was  not  fond  of  musio  any 
»»ore  than  Justine. 

Fontaine  felt  as  if  some  guilty  secret  was  buried  in  his  bosom,  when 
^'  the  first  two  nights  after  the  old  people's  arrivali  he  tried  to  make 
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excuses  for  remaining  downstairs  in  the  dining-room,  and  was  glad  that 
Catherine  retired  early  with  a  headache.  Jostine  said  nothing.  She  kft 
everybody  to  make  their  own  discoveries.  These  would  not  be  long 
about,  she  knew ;  for  Madame  M6rard*s  fierce  little  eyes  went  poking 
here  and  there,  with  a  leisurely  yet  unceasing  scrutiny. 

It  was  Madame  Merard  who  had  educated  Justine,  placed  her  in 
Fontaine's  kitchen,  and  desired  her  to  remun  there ;  and  the  iniraluAble 
servant  had  accordingly  for  years  past  done  her  best  to  make  his  life 
miserable,  his  soup  and  his  coffee  clear,  strong,  and  well-flavoured.  She 
did  many  other  things — ^washed,  scrubbed,  marketed,  waited  at  table,  pot 
Toto  to  bed — ^no  easy  matter.  She  would  go  about  with  the  air  of  a 
sulky  martyr,  working  miracles  against  her  will.  Madame  de  Tnej, 
with  all  her  household,  was  not  so  well  served  as  Fontaine,  with  this 
terrible  ewe-lamb  of  his. 

Madame  Merard  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  drive  this 
alarming  creature  ;  but  then,  to  judge  from  the  old  lady's  conversatioD, 
she  seemed  gifled  with  a  sort  of  second  sight.  She  could  see  through 
cupboard  doors,  into  the  inside  of  barrels  ;  she  could  overhear  oonyersa- 
tions  five  miles  off,  or  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Madame  Nicholas  must 
have  been  nearly  demented  when  she  tried  to  palm  off  her  Tuesday's 
eggs  upon  her  last  Friday.  Justine  herself  never  attempted  to  impose 
upon  this  mistress-mind,  and  would  take  from  her,  in  plain  language, 
what  the  maire,  with  all  his  official  dignity,  would  never  have  ventured 
to  hint. 

At  Madame  Merard's  own  suggestion  and  Justine's,  a  girl  from  the 
village  had  been  lately  added  on  to  the  establishment.  A  girl  7  a  succes- 
sion of  girls  rather.  They  would  come  up  in  their  Sunday-clothes, 
smiling  and  cheerful,  bobbing  curtseys,  to  the  M^rards,  to  Tote,  to  Mon- 
sieur, to  Madame,  to  the  all-powerful  Justine,  anxious  for  employment 
and  willing  to  do  their  best.  And  then  they  would  immediately  begin 
to  perish  away,  little  by  little  :  smiles  would  fade,  the  colour  go  out  of  their 
cheeks,  and  one  day  at  last  they  would  disappear  and  never  be  heard  of 
any  more.  Justine  the  Terrible  had  claws,  and  a  long  tongue,  and  a  beaTj 
hand  :  she  did  not  drive  them  over  the  cliff,  but  she  sent  them  home  in 
tears  to  their  mothers.  Fontaine  used  to  try  to  interfere  in  the  behalf  of 
these  victims,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Catherine  made  a  desperate  sallj  once 
into  the  kitchen ;  she' was  routed  ignominiously  by  Madame  Merard,  who 
would  be  superintending  the  punishment. 

"  Why  don't  you  send  Justine  away  ?  "  Catherine  said  to  her  husband 
one  morning  after  one  of  these  scenes. 

"  My  dear,  you  do  not  think  of  what  you  are  saying !  It  is  not  from 
you,  my  dear  Catherine,  that  I  should  have  expected  such  a  proposidon." 
And  Fontaine,  who  had  interrupted  bis  hammering  for  an  instant,  shocked 
at  the  bold  proposal,  resumed  his  occupation. 

Madame  Merard  had  observed  one  or  two  motes  calling  for  remark  in 
the  last  arriyaVa  goggle  \Auft  «j^,  «L\id  «lie  went  stompbg  downstairs  early 
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»  morning  for  a  littlo  consulUtioa  in  the  kitchen  before  broakfaat.     The 

■  I  Iniiy,  in  her  morning  coatumo,  and  short  jacket  or  camisole,  and  stiff 
irubi^  cap,  anil  slippers,  managed  to  look  qnilo  aa  formidable  as  ahe  did 
ti-r  In  the  (lay.     Her  mustaohii;s  M«med  to  curl  more  fiercely,  unrelieved 

,  the  contrnsl  oi'  a  varied  and  brilliaut  toilette  ;  her  liltle  even  white 
■?[Ii,  with  which  she  could  crack  a  whole  plulefal  of  nuts,  seemed  to  gleanv 
'  iieatb  tlio  CDUslachioe.  Hadiime  A[t<rurd  was  surprised  tn  see  that  the 
f: living- room  door  waa  open  as  she  passed  ;  still  more  aghast  was  sho 
l!>-Ti  she  looked  in  and  perceived  the  shutters  nnclofied,  the  little  bits  of 
'  I  I  tiut  here  and  tliore  upon  the  floor,  the  furniture  standing  oa  its 
,1  of  being  piled  up  in  a  heap,  the  piano  dragged  out  from  its 
into  a  coJiTeoicnt  luigle  for  playing.  .  ,  .  Wliat  was  the  nienn> 
p  i..i  rt.l  Luis  ?  Whiit  madness  did  it  denote  7  Were  they  going  to  give  an 
Bug  ptuty  I  Uod  they  given  one  witlmut  her  knowledge  ?  The  old 
Rf  trott<!d  up  to  the  piano, — h^r  own  daughter's  piano, — magnificcnlly 
|b  upj  with  music  piled  upon  the  top  1  She  looked  round  and  saw  a 
^BOW  optin,  a  cup  with  flowers  in  the  window,  and  a  work-basket  and 
■ng  inaterials  upon  the  table.  .  .  .  The  light  began  te  dawn  upou 
K  What  1  did  they  make  a  common  sitting-room  of  L^onie's  state 
^■Utg-room,  which  was  never  made  use  of  in  her  lifetime  except  on  the 
Bnon  of  Totii's  uhristenlng,  nnd  once  when  a  ball  was  given  which 
Hhbo  Mcrard  herself  had  opened  1  Oh,  it  could  itot  bo  1  it  was  impoa- 
Bp  1  But  OS  she  was  still  Btaiing,  bewildered,  tlie  door  opened,  and 
Keriae  came  in,  looking  quite  at  home,  bringing  some  more  leaves  and 
Bin  from  her  wiuter-gardcu,  aud  looking  as  if  she  was  quite  used  to  the 
Hb  and  6aC  in  it  every  hour  of  tlie  day. 

B**  Good-nioming,"  said  Madame  Fontaine,  in  her  gentle,  cheerful  way, 
^BDaeiDua  cf  the  sword  hanging  over  ber  head.  "  I  think  breakfast  is 
Km  table." 

B*  Indeed !  "  said  Madame  Merard.  "  I  am  looking  in  surprise, 
^Bnms.  I  HUB  not  aware  of  the  changes  which  had  lukeu  place  during 
mabeeace." 

mf  Monaeur  Fontaine  was  kind  enough  to  get  the  piano  timed  for  me," 
H  OMberine,  "  and  I  a/iked  him  to  let  me  use  this  room.     It  has  such  a 
HiRDt  look-out."     And  still  provokingly  unconcerned  she  put  her  leaves 
KUie  flower-cup,  and  began  piitiing  her  writing  things  together. 
Hf-Asd  you  arc  not  afraid,  madamc,  of  the  damage  wliicb  may  befall 

■  faniuliome  furniture,  for  which  uiy  daughter  paid  so  large  a  sum  1 " 
Hi  the  old  lady,  iu  a  voice  of  suppressed  thunder.  "  tShe  took  cnie  of 
^ut  you,  no  doubt,  not  having  contributed  aay thing,  can  afford  .  .  .  ." 
BCKtberine  looked  up  frightened,  and  was  shocked  by  tlie  angry  gleam 
Braoonnt^red  ;  Madame  M^mrd  looked  stiff  with  indignation. 

■•'  Yon  have,  without  doubt,  madame,  engaged  servants  in  abundance 
Bttcnd  to  your  various  wants?  "  she  went  on  quivering.  "We  quiet 
fcje  moat  Hoem  to  you  very  contemptible  as  ycu  ait  in  your  elegant 
Kritig-room.     Pray,  do  you  iutcud  to  receive  your  fine  Iriends  here,  in 
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the  apartment  upon  which  my  poor  L^onie  bestowed  so  much  care  and 
expense  ?     Ah  !  there  are  only  English  capable  of  each  baseness.** 

Madame  M^rard  stopped,  much  satisfied,  for  Catherine  had  turned  pale, 
and  then  looking  round,  and  seeing  Fontaine  standing  in  the  doorwaj,  the 
silly  little  thing  ran  up  to  him  and  burst  out  crying. 

**  Poor  child  I "  he  said,  very  tenderly.  "  Go,  go.  I  will  explain  to  mj 
good  mother ;  she  does  not  understand ;  perhaps  a  little  eau  tucree.  . . . 
Try  it,  mon  amie.     We  will  follow  immediately." 

This  was  the  first  encounter  between  these  very  unequal  opponents. 
Fontaine  was  so  humble  and  affectionate  that  he  presently  brongbttbe 
old  lady  down  to  breakfast  almost  mollified.  She  was  really  fond  of  him, 
and  when  he  made  a  personal  request  and  talked  of  the  rest  afler  his 
mental  occupations,  the  diversion  and  repose  the  pursuit  of  music  gsre 
him,  she  reluctantly  consented,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  to  the  innovatioo. 
It  was  not  the  only  one. 

At  one  time  Madame  Merard  suddenly  became  quite  affectionate  in 
her  manners.  This  was  soon  afler  her  arrival,  when  M.  lo  Cur^  ym  a 
great  deal  at  the  house.  He  also  treated  Catherine  with  great  kindnen, 
an4  called  her  mon  enfant.  Old  Merard  would  dispose  himself  for  sleep 
during  these  visits,  and  Monsieur  le  Cur^  and  Madame  Merard  would 
enter  into  long  and  pointed  conversations  upon  the  subject  of  their 
common  faith.  Monsieur  le  Cure  would  produce  little  brown  books  from 
his  ample  pockets,  with  the  pictures  of  bishops,  and  fathers  and  xnothen, 
and  agonizing  saints  upon  their  narrow  pallets ;  and  from  one  sign  and 
another  Madame  Fontaine  guessed  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  mras 
considered  fitting  for  her  to  prepare  to  go  over  to  the  religion  of  the 
strangers  among  whom  she  lived.  She  would  look  at  the  two  sitting  in 
the  window,  Madame  Merard  taking  snuff  as  she  listened,  the  cm^  with 
his  long  brown  nose,  and  all  the  little  buttons  down  his  shabby  firock,  and 
his  heavy  black  legs  crossed  and  his  thick  fingers  distended  as  he  talkei 
The  Abb^  Yerdier  was  a  gentleman,  and  once  Catherine  might  have  been 
willing  to  be  gently  converted  by  him  to  a  faith  which  had  at  all  times  a 
great  attraction  for  this  little  heretic ;  but  now  to  be  dragged  over  by  main 
force,  by  the  muscular  cur^,  to  the  religion  of  Madame  Merard — ^nerer, 
never.  Fontaine  used  to  look  in  sometimes  and  retire  immediately  on  tip- 
toe when  the  cur^  was  there.  The  maire  had  promised  before  his  marriage 
not  to  interfere  with  his  wife*s  religious  opinions — but  all  the  same  be 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  good  work  by  any  inopportune  creaking  noises 
When  Catherine  was  younger,  before  she  had  gone  through  a  certain 
experience  which  comes  to  most  people,  her  conversion  might  have  been 
possible,  and  even  likely ;  but  now  it  was  too  late.  From  inner  causes 
working  silently,  and  from  outer  adverse  infiuence,  a  change  bad  come 
over  her ;  she  could  no  longer  accept  new  beliefs  and  creeds,  and  ririd 
emotions  which  she  could  not  even  realize,  they  seemed  so  distant.  ^^ 
could  only  cling  with  a  loving  persistence  to  the  things  of  the  past,  whid^ 
were  still  her  own  and  part  of  her  own  old  lif^ 
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«  eiiT^  was  a  clijver  man,  nlllmugli  bigoted,  nntl  utilite  ihc  abW  in 

In  ctinrit;  nnd  sympathy  even  for  herelios  ;  after  a  time  lie  ceneed 

'rtuniflff,   and   oiiiy   snubbed   Mndamo   Fontaine  j    Mndame  Mernrd 

->lert  nfreah;  Justine,  vrho  had  also  tpmpornrily  Biispended  hostilities, 

■pti  her  door  in  di(igiist,  and  took  care  for  many  weelta  to  iron  Mndniiie 

<[.iine'(  doe  things  all  crooked  and  on  the  wrong  aide.      Monsieur  la 

I  re  was  grievously  disappointed,  but  be  said  notliing,  and  only  eeemcd, 

'  'si\Ae,  more  tender,  more  gentle  and  anxioua  to  make  bis  wife  happy. 

Ji  WM  on  this  occasion  tbnt  Kladamc  Merard  was  at  leant  relieved  from 

:JiL'r  special  grief  which  she  cherislied  against  Catherine.     One  Proies- 

'  impoveriaiied  Englishwoman  in  the  family  was  bad  enongli ;  but  the 

-■Mil plated  arrival  of  two  more  at  Christmas,  their  admission  inln  the 

I'l  built  with  Leonie's  money,  furnished  with  her  taste,— <>h,  it  was  not 

. '  endured.    The  very  thought  had  to  be  chased  away  with  much  snuff, 

:  rii.tay  wavinga  of  the  big  checked  handkerchief.     The  poor  little  girls, 

■v-vcr,  escaped  the  esorciaings  to  which  they  would  doubtlesa  have  been 

I"'?!  if  ihcy  had  arrived,  for  Lady  Farcbrothcr,  taking  alarm  at  some 

'jjcu  expressions  iu  Catherine's  letters,'  wrote  in  bei  flowing  capitals  to 

ii>-r  that  she  felt  s!ic  would  not  be  justilied  in  exposing  Roan  and  Totly 

iKc  insidiona  and  poisoned  inliuences  of  Jesuitism,  and  that,  acting  upon 

I    Bbnd's  suggestion,  she  had  determined  to  make  other  arrangementi 

I't  Uie  children  during  the  holidays.     And  poor  Cathetine,  her  eyes  filled 

Hilb  bitter  tears  as  she  read  the  heart-broken  little  scrawls  enclosed  in 

^Knt'a  more  elaborate  epistle.    And  yet  she  could  scarcely  liave  borne 

^BfJinn  nnkindly  treated.    For  herself  she  did  not  care.     Site  looked 

^Kt  M  on  expiation  in  some  E<;irt.     OI\en  and  oflea  she  felt  ashamed 

^■lilty  as  she  caught  t)ie  mairc's  kind  and  admiring  glance.     So  much 

^■pn  and   devotion   deserved  some   better  return  than  the  grateful 

^Kon  which  was  all  she  had  to  give.     A  little  patience,  a  few  amall 

^ — this  was  all  she  could  pay  towards  that  vast  debt  she  owed  him. 

^K  began  to  love  her  husband  a  little,  slic  found  out  how  little  it  waa. 

^B^t  Dover  to  have  married  him.     She  know  it  now,  although  at  the 

^Bi  her  agitation  and  excit«mcnt  she  had  fancied  that  she  could  at  will 

^K where  ahe  would:  love  where  ehe  should;  and  that  by  flinging 

^^■poor  iaded  rose  ahe  could  cant  from  her  all  memory  of  the  time 

^Kt  wu  Bweet  and  red.     Alas,  the  wrong  was  done,  and  could  not  be 

^Hh     She  could  only  do  her  be^t  now,  and  repair  aa  mucli  as  it  lay 

^B  power,  by  patient  eiTort,  the  bariti  one  moment's  wcoknesa  had 

^Bit  about. 

^Blherine's  gentleness  moddeni^d  the  old  lady,  who  was  afraid  her 
^H  trould  escape  her  by  aliecr  obedience  and  Bweetnesa.  Why  didn't 
^ngh  and  make  jokes  7  Why  didn't  ahe  get  angry  7  Why  was  she 
^HUTuKut  7  Even  when  she  gained  four  tricks  running  the  night 
^B,  ihe  did  not  seem  to  care.  The  elegant  veil  Fontaine  presented  to 
^BlGl>t  liavo  been  iuiitation  for  nil  llie  pains  she  took,  wearing  it  ont 
^B  garden  with  no  one  to  see.     If  Catherine  had  only  scolded  and 
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worried  and  complained  of  migraine,  and  lived  with  her  husband  in  a  way 
Madame  Merard  could  understand,  she  might  in  time  have  got  to  like  her, 
but  all  this  good  temper  was  insupportable. 

The  time  passed  on.  The  people  at  Petitport  heard  bat  litde  from 
without.  The  Tracjs  were  still  at  Paris — Charles  Butler  lingered  sdllf 
although  the  poison  in  his  system  had  already  attacked  some  vital  organ. 
It  was  a  long  sad  watch  for  Dick.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  at 
Charles  Butler's  own  request,  Catherine  Butler  bad  been  married  quite 
quietly  to  Beamish.  The  news  of  the  marriage  came  across  the  sea  to 
Catherine  Fontaine,  but  it  all  seemed  very  distant  and  hard  to  realise. 

As  the  winter  went  on  the  people  in  the  cottages  lit  larger  fiiea 
in  the  deep  chimneys,  and  huddled  round  the  blaze.  The  winds 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  wooden  house,  and  the 
maire  anxiously  inspected  his  embankment  against  the  expected  onslaught 
of  the  early  spring-tides.  Outside  the  chMet  there  was  cold,  and  drift, 
and  storm,  and  low  mists  came  rolling  over  the  fields  and  along  the  edgei 
of  the  cliffs  ;  inside,  fires  of  wood  and  charcoal  were  burning,  stew-poti  i 
simmering  on  the  hob,  and  the  daily  pendulum  of  life  swang  on  mono- 
tonously. Old  M^rard's  taper  burnt  with  a  quiet  flicker  as  he  warmed 
himself  in  his  chimney  comer.  Madame  M^rard's  light  blazed,  and 
hissed,  and  spluttered ;  it  was  not  set  under  a  bushel ;  nor  was  Joatine'i, 
as  she  sat  below  darning  away  the  long  winter  evenings,  while  Fontaine 
busily  rapped,  tapped,  conversed,  practised  his  comet,  settled  his  acooontf, 
came  and  went,  cheei^lly  humming  little  snatches  from  operas,  or  with 
alacrity  joined  the  inevitable  partie.  That  horrible  greasy  pack  of  oirds 
which  was  brought  out  every  afleraoon  inspired  poor  Catherine  with  a 
morbid  feeling  of  disgust  that  would  have  been  absurd  i<  she  had  not 
struggled  so  hard  against  it.  When  they  all  noisily  insisted  that  she  moft 
join  them,  she  would  put  down  her  book  in  silence  and  come  to  the  table. 
No  one  noticed  the  weary  look  in  her  dark  eyes,  or  would  have  under- 
stood it  any  more  than  did  the  knaves  of  clubs  and  spades,  with  the  thnmb- 
marks  across  their  legs,  staring  at  her  with  their  goggle  eyes.  Some' 
times  thinking  of  other  things  as  the  hours  went  on,  she  would  forget  and 
hold  the  cards  so  loosely  that  old  Merard,  in  his  odd  little  piping  voice,  would 
cry  out, "  Take  care  I  take  care  I  What  are  you  about  7  "  and  then  Catherine 
would  start  and  blush,  and  try  to  be  more  careful.  Little  Madame 
Fontaine's  lamp,  although  she  was  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  light  as  rfi« 
tried  with  a  trembling,  unaccustomed  hand  to  trim  the  wick,  was  bmtiiflg 
more  brightly  now  perhaps  than  it  had  ever  done  in  all  her  life  before; 
and  yet  she  might  have  told  you,  (only  that  she  found  it  difficult  to  speak?) 
she  had  never  thought  so  hardly  of  herself,  never  felt  so  ashamed,  so 
sorry  for  all  that  she  had  done  amiss.  Fontaine  must  have  sometime* 
had  a  dim  suspicion  that  his  wife  was  tired,  as  she  drooped  over  the 
cards,  for  he  would  send  her  to  the  piano  while  he  dealt  the  cardB 
to  the  elders,  and  to  himself,  and  the  dummy  that  replaced  her,  to  the 
soond  of  Catherine's  m\iB\c.    The  shabby  kings  and  queens  perfbrmi^i^^ 
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tbeir  nightly  dance,  circled  round  and  round  and  in  and  out  in  tho 
country- dance  which  mortals  call  whist,  and  kept  unconscious  time  to 
the  luex^ure.  The  lamp  would  spread  its  green  light,  tlie  blue  Aames  of 
the  wood  £rc  would  sparkle  and  crackle,  old  Merard,  in  his  velvet  cap 
with  the  long  hanging  tassel,  would  unconsciously  whistle  a  little  accom- 
poniment  to  the  music  as  he  pondered  over  his  trumps,  and  Fontaine 
would  beat  time  with  his  foot  under  the  table ;  as  ibr  Aladame  Merard, 
erect  and  preoccupied,  she  avoided  as  much  as  possible  listening  to  the 
■ounds  which  distracted  her,  for  the  flick  of  her  cards  falling  upou 
the  table  was  the  music  she  loved  best  to  hear. 

One  night  J^Iadame  Fontaine  suddenly  ceased  playing,  and  went  and 
looked  out  through  the  unsliuttered  window,  llandi'uls  of  stars  were 
•cattered  in  the  sky.  There  was  the  sound  of  the  distant  sea  washing 
■gainst  tlie  bastions  of  the  terrace.  The  moon  liad  not  yet  risen ;  the 
narrow  garden- paths  glimmered  in  the  darkness  ;  except  where  two  long 
rays  of  light  from  the  window  lit  up  every  pebble  and  bJadc  of  grass, 
elsewhere  shadows  were  heaping,  and  tlie  great  cliff  rose  black  purple 
Wore  the  sky.  Catherine  looking  out  saw  some  one  coming  through  tlie 
gkwm  and  stop  at  the  gate  and  open  it,  and  she  recognized  Heine  by  the 
quick  movement 

"Knave  of  trumps,"  said  Madame  Merard,  triumphantly,  as  ^ladame 
Fontaine  stepped  gently  out  of  the  room,  and  ivent  out  to  meet  her 
friend.  The  two  women  stood  in  the  doorway  talking  in  low  tones, 
which  seepied  to  suit  the  silence ;  they  could  scarcely  see  each  other's 
face,  only  Heine's  white  flaps  streamed  in  tho  shadow  ;  her  voice  shook  a 
little  as  she  spoke,  and  her  hand  was  trembling  in  Catherine's  soil  warm 
fingers.  Poor  Heine,  she  had  come  to  Catherine  in  a  sad  and  troubled 
mood.  She  had  received  a  sad  hurried  word  from  Dick  to  tell  her  all 
VIS  over  at  last :  that  there  was  confusion  and  stir  now  in  the  house 
of  which  he  was  virtually  the  master.  Mr.  Baxter  had  untied  his  red 
tapes  and  read  the  will  by  which  it  was  left  to  him.  Dick  was  not  to 
take  actual  possession  for  a  year,  during  which  the  income  was  to  be 
^plied  to  keeping  up  the  estate  as  usual,  and  to  succession  expenses. 
Only  a  small  sum  was  apportioned  to  Dick  himself  until  ho  came  into 
tlw  property.  And  for  the  present  their  engagement  was  still  to  be 
Mcret.  And  poor  Heine,  in  her  perplexity,  had  written  back  to  offer  to 
**  him  free.  "  lie  ought  to  marry  a  great  lady  now,"  she  said.  It  was 
Bot  fitting  that  she  should  be  his  wife.  His  prospect  of  succession  gave 
her  no  pleasure ;  on  the  contrary  it  seemed  to  put  them  more  widely 
"■''D^Jer.  A  great  house  I  she  liked  her  brick-floored  room  better  than 
•  wiy  splendid  apartment  in  a  palace.  Her  cotton  curtains  and  quilt  with 
we  ttamped  blue  pictures  from  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc  were  more  familiar 
^  her  than  down  and  damask  and  quilting.  Better  than  any  carpeted 
^^Sht  to  her  was  the  old  stone  staircase  leading  to  her  bedroom,  built 
^thout  shelter  against  the  outside  wall  of  tlie  house ;  she  went  up  to 
^  in  the  rain,  sometimes  with  the  roar  of  the  sea  booming  on  the  wind 
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from  a  distance;  sometimes  she  sat  down  on  the  gtepe  on  still  nigfatt 
when  the  stars  were  sliining  over  the  horizon,  and  thought  of  Richud 
Butler,  and  looked  and  wondered  and  felt  at  peace.  '  But  in  the  dayb'giit 
she  was  unquiet  and  restless,  she  came  and  went,  and  worked  harder  tbin 
ever  before  Petitp^re  remonstrate  with  her  and  told  her  she  could  afford 
to  spare  herself.  He  did  not  know  how  things  were  going,  but  he  had 
a  shrewd  suspicion.  Heine  said  no,  she  could  not  epare  herself,  she 
must  go  on  working  for  the  present.  And  now  she  came  half-crjing 
to  Catherine.  "  I  hate  the  socrcay,"  she  said :  '*  it  is  not  fair  upon  me. 
If  I  were  one  of  them  they  would  not  treat  me  so." 

Only  yesterday  Madame  P<^lottier  had  spoken  to  her  in  a  way  she 
could  not  misunderstand  about  people  who  set  their  caps  so  high  that 
they  tumbled  off ;  some  one  else  had  laughed  and  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  Mr.  Butler's  great  fortune  ;  Petitp^re,  too,  who  so  rardj 
interfered,  had  rubbed  his  old  chin,  and  told  her  that  he  heard  from 
Barbeau,  Monsieur  £ichard*s  visits  at  the  farm  had  been  remarked 
upon.  Petitp^re  warned  Beine  to  be  careful  if  she  saw  him  again,— 
people  might  chatter. 

'^  It  is  my  grandfather  himself  and  P^re  Barbeau  who  chatter,"  said 
Reine.  "  They  do  not  know  what  harm  they  do  me.  This  morning  (dj 
I  met  M.  de  Tracy  and  his  wife.  Did  you  not  know  they  were  oome 
back  7     Catherine,  they  looked  at  me  so  strangely." 

Catherine  laughed.     **  Dear  Heine,  you  fancy  things." 

'*  I  am  ridiculous',  and  I  know  it ;  ridiculous  as  well  as  unhappy.  Oh, 
if  he  loved  me  he  would  not  make  me  so  unhappy. 

Catherine  felt  a  little  frightened  when  she  heard  Beine  say  this.  As 
a  little  drifl  upon  the  darkness,  she  seemed  to  see  her  own  story— that 
poor  little  humble,  hopeless  love,  flitting  before  her  ;  and  then  ahe 
thought  of  Dick,  kind  and  gay  and  loyal  and  unsuspecting  :  of  his  fidelity 
there  was  no  doubt. 

"  Ah,  Heine,"  she  said,  almost  involuntarily,  "  he  is  too  kind  to  do 
anything  willingly  to  make  you  unhappy.  I  sometimes  think,^*  she  said, 
speaking  quickly,  and  frightened  at  her  own  temerity,  "  that  you  scarcely 
know  what  a  prize  you  have  gained.  Mr.  Butler  makes  no  professioD>) 
but  he  is  true  as  steel ;  he  never  speaks  a  harsh  word,  nor  thinb  a& 
ungenerous  thought."  How  could  he  help  this  promise  if  his  dying  uncle 
asked  for  it  ?  '^  It  seems  so  hard,"  she  went  on,  with  suppressed  emotioflf 
<<  to  see  those  who  have  for  their  very  own  the  things  others  would  have 
once  given  their  whole  lives  to  possess,  doubting,  unhappy  •  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  short :  there  was  a  sound,  a  window  opening  overhead,  and 
Fontaine's  voice  cried  out,  "  Catherine  !  where  are  you  ?  imprudent  child.* , 

Catherine  only  answered  quickly,  '^  Yes,  mon  ami,  I  am  coming. .  *  • 
Long  aflerwards  she  used  to  hear  the  voice  calling  sometimes,  although  attb^ 
moment  she  scarcely  heeded  it.     ''  Heine,  you  are  not  angry  ?  "  she  said. 

'*  Angry  ;  no,  indeed,"  said  Heine,  her  sofl,  pathetic  tones  Ha^R 
through  the  darkness.    '*  One  other  thing  I  came  to  tell  you.    I  ahallg^} 
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into  retreat  on  Wednesday.  Will  you  go  up  and  visit  Petitp^re  one  day 
during  my  absence  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  Reine,  are  you  really  going,"  said  Catherine,  to  whom  it  seemed 
t  terrible  determination. 

Reine  thought  little  of  it.  She  had  been  before  with  her  mother  to  the 
conTent  of  the  Augustines  at  Caen.  Impatient,  sick  at  heart,  vexed  with 
herself,  the  girl  longed  for  a  few  days  of  rest  and  prayer  in  a  place  where 
the  rumours  and  anxieties  of  the  world  would  only  reach  her  as  if  from  a 
&r  distance.  In  Reine  Chretien's  class  the  proceeding  is  not  common,  but 
grand  ladies  not  unfrequently  escape  in  this  fashion  from  the  toil  and 
penalty  of  the  world.  Madame  Jean  de  Tracy  herself  had  once  retired 
for  a  few  days,  without  much  result.  The  nuns  put  up  a  muslin  toilet- 
table  in  her  cell,  and  made  her  welcome,  but  she  lefl  sooner  than  had  been 
expected.    The  air  disagreed  with  her,  she  said. 

Marthe  was  now  in  this  very  convent  commencing  her  novitiate.  She 
liad  entered  soon  after  Catherine's  marriage.  Jean,  who  had  seen  her,  said 
die  was  looking  well,  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  air  did  not 
disagree  with  her.  Before  long  Madame  de  Tracy  and  Madame  M^re 
Rtoraed  to  the  chateau,  with  Barbe  and  all  the  servants  in  deep  mourning: 
the  last  sad  news  had  reached  them  at  Paris  of  Charles  Butler's  death. 
Madame  de  Tracy  bustled  down  to  see  Catherine  in  her  new  home ;  she 
vas  very  kind,  and  cried  a  good  deal  when  she  spoke  of  her  brother,  and 
M^ed  many  questions  and  embraced  Catherine  very  often.  She  did  not 
pay  a  long  visit,  and  having  fluttered  off  and  on  her  many  wraps,  departed, 
deiiring  madame  to  be  sure  to  come  constantly  to  see  her.  Catherine  wns 
^d  to  go  ;  it  made  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
M.  AND  N. 

All  the  autumn  blaze  of  dahlias  and  marguerites  in  front  of  the  little 
ch&Iet  had  been  put  out  by  the  wintry  rains  and  winds,  only  the  shutters 
looked  as  brilliantly  green  as  ever,  and  the  little  weathercocks  were 
twirling  cheerfully  upon  the  tall  iron  spikes,  when  Dick  came  walking 
up  to  the  ch&lct  one  February  morning  about  twelve  o'clock.  He  rang 
he  bell.  Madame  M^rard  saw  him  through  the  dining-room  window, 
md  called  to  Justine  to  let  the  gentleman  in. 

"  Monsieur  was  not  at  home,"  Justine  said.  "  Madame  Fontaine  was 
m  the  terrace.     Would  he  like  to  see  Madame  Merard  ?  " 

Dick  hastily  replied  that  he  would  try  and  find  Madame  Fontaine, 
md  he  strode  off  in  the  direction  Justine  indicated. 

"  You  cannot  lose  your  way,"  she  said,  as  slie  went  back  to  her 
dtchen'y  well  pleased  to  escape  so  easily,  and  the  dining-room  door  opened 
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to  invite  the  gentleman  in  just  as  he  had  disappeared  round  the  comer  of 
the  house. 

As  Dick  went  walking  down  the  little  slopes  which  led  from  terrace 
to  terrace,  he  took  in  at  a  glance  the  look  of  Catherine's  life  aad  the 
sound  of  it,  the  many-voiced  sea  with  its  flashing  lights,  the  distant  Tillage 
on  the  jutting  promontory,  Fetitport  close  at  hand  with  its  cheerM  sounds, 
its  market-place  and  echoes,  the  hammer  of  the  forge,  the  dogs  barking 
on  the  cliff,  the  distant  crow  of  cocks.  The  sun  was  shining  in  bis  ejei, 
so  that  it  was  Toto  who  saw  Dick  first  and  eame  running  up  hastily  from 
the  cabane,  calling  to  his  stepmother.  Then  Catherine  appeared  Tnth  a 
glow  upon  her  cheeks,  for  the  morning  air  was  fresh  and  de%htfal. 

The  two  met  very  quietly.  A  gentleman  in  mourning  took  off  hii 
hat,  a  lady  in  a  scarlet  hood  came  up  and  held  out  her  hand.  As  she  did 
80  Catherine  thought  she  was  holding  out  her  hand  acrosB  a  great  golf. 
Heaven  had  been  merciful  to  her,  and  she  was  safe,  standing  on  the  other 
side.  Now  that  she  saw  him  again  she  knew  that  she  was  safe.  Thii 
was  the  moment  she  had  secretly  dreaded  and  trembled  to  contemplate, 
and  it  was  not  very  terrible  afler  all. 

'^  I  am  sorry  my  husband  is  out,'*  said  Catherine,  afler  she  had  asked 
him  when  he  had  come,  and  heard  that  the  Beamishes  had  crossed  with 
him  the  day  before  and  wanted  to  see  her  again.  We  all  talk  a  sort  of 
algebra  now  and  then,  as  Catherine  talked  just  now.  The  history  of  the 
past,  the  feith  of  the  future,  the  pain,  the  hope,  the  efforts  of  her  poor 
little  life,  its  tremulous  unknown  quantities,  were  all  expressed  in  these 
few  •common  p^titudes — '*  How  do  you  do  7  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  My 
husband  is  not  at  home.'* 

To  all  of  which,  indeed,  Dick  paid  but  little  heed,  though  he  returned 
suitable  answers.     He  was  sorry  to  miss  Fontaine,  and  yet  he  was  glad  to 
£nd  her  alone,  he  said.    Something  had  vexed  him,  and,  like  Beine,  he  had 
come  to  Catherine  for  sympathy  and  advice.     Only  before  he  began  upon 
his  own  concerns  he  looked  at  her.     Now  that  the  flush  had  faded  he  saw 
that  Madame  Fontaine  was  a  little  thin  and  worn ;  her  eyes  were  bright 
as  ever,  but  there  was  a  touching  tired  look  under  the  dropping  eyelids 
which  made  him  fear  all  was  not  well.     And  yet  her  maimer  was  very 
sweet,  cordial,  and  placid,  like  that  of  a  happy  woman.     She  seemed 
unaffectedly  glad  to  see  him,  as  indeed  she  was  ;  and  it  was  wit^  an 
innocent  womanly  triumph  that  she  felt  she  could  welcome  him  in  her 
own  home  for  the  first  time.     The  time  had  come,  she  told  herself,  when 
she  could  hold  out  her  hand  and  be  of  help  to  him,  and  show  him  hot 
truly  and  sincerely  she  was  his  friend.     It  was  all  she  had  ever  dared  to 
hope  for,  and  the  time  had  come  at  last.     Perhaps  if  she  had  been  less 
humble,  less  single-minded  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
she  might  have  been  more  conscious,  more  careful,  more  afraid ;  but  the 
fresh  crisp  winter  sun  was  illuminating  her  world ;   everything  seemed  to 
speak  to  her  of  hope,  promise,  courage,  and  the  dead  thom  had  ceased 
to  wound. 
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^  I  was  told  to  come  here  to  fmd  jon"  Dick  said,  after  the  first 
tw  words.  "  Madame  Fontaine,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  Reine. 
;  cannot  understand  it.  I  have  just  come  from  the  farm ;  they  tell 
De  she  is  gone  into  a  convent,  she  will  not  be  home  for  a  iveck.  What 
'(^7  is  this?" 

Catherine  saw  he  was  vexed,  and  she  tried  to  describe  to  him  the  state 
)f  depression  and  anxiety  in  which  Beine  had  come  to  her  to  tell  her  of 

ler  resolution "  She  had  no  idea  you  were  coming,"  said  Madame 

Fontaine.  • 

**  But  what  else  could  she  expect  ?  "  said  Dick.  "  She  writes  a  miserable 
etter,  poor  dear.  She  proposes  to  give  me  up ;  she  says  I  am  cruel,  and 
MTe  her  here  alone  to  bear  all  sorts  of  injurious  suspicion  and  insult. 
3f  course  she  must  have  known  that  this  would  bring  me,  and  when  I 
!ome  I  find  her  gone — ^vanished  in  this  absurd  way.  Indeed,  I  wrote 
md  told  her  to  expect  me ;  but  I  see  the  letter  unopened  at  the  farm.*' 
Did[,  whose  faults  were  those  of  over-easiness,  was  now  vexed  and 
ilmost  unreasonable.  For  one  thing,  he  was  angry  with  Kcine  for  being 
onliappy.  "  Why  will  she  always  doubt  and  torture  herself  in  this  need- 
less way  ?  Why  should  she  mind  the  gossip  of  a  few  idiots  ?  I  want 
to  see  her,  and  hear  from  her  that  she  does  not  mean  all  she  says  about 
tlirowing  me  over." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Madame  Fontaine,  "  she  does  not  mean  it." 

"It  is  a  very  little  time  to  wait,  and  I  could  not  help  promising. 
Mj  good  old  uncle  has  done  everything  for  us,"  Butler  went  on  ;  "  she 
onght  not  to  have  been  bo  over-sensitive  when  she  knew  it  would  all  bo 
let  right." 

Catherine  wished  he  could  have  seen  the  girl ;  one  look  of  her  proud 
sweet  eyes  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  than  all  her  own  gentle 
expostulations.  They  were  walking  slowly  towards  the  house  all  this 
tbe,  when  at  a  turn  of  the  path,  and  coming  from  behind  a  bush,  they 
net  a  short  stumpy  figure  in  a  sun-bonnet.  "  I  have  not  even  told  my 
knsband  your  secret,"  Catherine  was  saying,  and  she  stopped  short, 
•Ithongh  she  remembered  afterwards  that  Madame  M($rard  spoke  no 
Koglish. 

But  Madame  Mdrard's  little  eyes  could  see,  penetrate,  transfix.  Oh, 
It  was  not  easy  to  blind  Madame  M^rard;  she  could  see  Catherino 
looking  and  talking  earnestly  to  this  unknown  young  man  ;  she  could  sec 
^is  eiqpression  as  he  replied  to  her  appeal.  Secret — surely  Madame  Fon- 
'aiae  had  said  secret.  Oh  !  it  was  horrible.  Madame  M6rard  knew  enough 
English  for  that:     Secret !  could  she  have  heard  aright  ? 

"I  do  not  know  this  gentleman,"  said  Madame  Mdrard,  standing  in 
He  middle  of  the  pathway  on  her  two  feet,  and  staring  blankly. 

"  Let  me  present  Mr.  Butler,"  said  Catherine  gently,  in  French. 

''Monsieur  Fontaine  is  not  at  home,"  said  Madame  M6rard,  still 
cowling  and  sniffing  the  sea  breeze. 

"  Mr.  Butler  is  coming  again  to-morrow  to  aee  him,**  said  Catherine. 
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"  Indeed,"  said  the  old  lady. 

If  Madame  M^rard  could  have  had  her  way  Dick  would  never  ha?e 
entered  the  chalet  again.  What  infatuation  was  it  that  prompted  Madame 
Fontaine  to  ask  him  to  dinner — to  invite  him — to  press  refreshment  on 
him?  Even  old  Mcrard  came  out  with  some  proposition.  Eau  sucrkf 
One  would  think  it  flowed  ready  made  from  the  sea.  Happily  she  herself 
was  there.  No  doubt  her  presence  would  prevent  this  young  man  from 
coming  as  oflen  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  There  was  a-  secret 
flattery  in  this  reflection.  • 

But  Dick  was  hardly  out  of  the  house  when  Madame  Mcrard  began  to 
speak  her  mind.  Perhaps  it  was  an  English  custom  for  young  vomen 
to  invite  strange  gentlemen  to  dinner  in  their  husbands'  absence.  Oh^she 
required  no  explanation.  She  could  see  quite  plainly  for  herself,  onlj  aiie 
confessed  that  it  was  what  she  herself  would  not  have  done  ;  not  now  at 
her  present  age.  In  her  time  a  wife  could  devote  herself  to  the  domestic 
hearth.  Her  husband's  approbation  was  all  that  she  desired.  Now 
it  seemed  that  excitement,  dissipation,  admiration,  were  indispensable. 
"  Dinners  in  town,"  said  the  old  lady,  darkly,  "  music  at  home,  expedi- 
tions, literature,  correspondence,  visits !  .  •  ." 

"  Dear  Madame  Mcrard,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  only  go  to  Tracy." 

'^  Hon  I  and  is  not  that  enough  ? "  said  Madame  Mcrard,  angrilj 
stirring  something  in  a  saucepan  (it  was  the  tisane  the  devoted  wife  liked 
to  administer  to  poor  Monsieur  Mcrard,  who  secretly  loathed  the  deooctioo. 
He  was  now  sitting  in  the  office  to  avoid  the  fumes).  "Tracy  I  that  abode 
of  vanity  and  frivolity  !     Where  else  would  you  go  ?  " 

Tracy,  in  truth,  was  the  secret  mainspring  of  all  Madame  M^rard's 
indignation  and  jealousy.  The  ch&teau  had  never  called  upon  the  cbtdet  in 
L^onie's  reign — never  once.  Madame  Mdrard  herself  was  not  invited,  cren 
now.  But  now  since  the  family  had  returned  notes  and  messages  were  ibr 
ever  coming  for  this  Englishwoman.  Madame  de  Tracy  had  caught  cold. 
Catherine  must  go  down  to  see  her  in  her  bedroom.  Madame  de  Tiac^ 
had  bought  a  new  bonnet,  Catherine  must  give  her  opinion.  Madame  de 
Tracy  could  not  disagree  with  any  member  of  her  household  that  Madame 
Fontaine  was  not  sent  for  to  listen  to  the  story.  And  in  truth,  Catberine 
was  so  discreet,  so  silent  and  sympathetic,  that  she  seemed  created  to  plaj 
the  role  of  confidante.  The  countess  really  loved  the  little  woman.  Poor 
Catherine  !  she  sometimes  thought  that  she  would  be  glad  to  go  no  more 
to  a  place  where  she  was  so  much  made  of,  and  so  kindly  treated.  It 
seemed  hard  to  come  home  and  to  compare  the  two.  One  place  full  of 
welcoming  words  of  kindness  and  liberality ;  the  other,  narrow,  cHiDf 
confined.  And  yet,  here  she  had  met  with  truest  kindness, — thougbt  tbe 
little  creature — remembering  all  Fontiiine'a  devotion  and  patient  kindne* 
She  was  thinking  of  this  now  as  she  met  the  onslaught  of  the  old  ladj^ 
who  went  on  with  her  attack,  bombs  flying,  shells  exploding,  cannon 
going  off,  while  the  horrible  steam  of  the  saucepan  seemed  to  choke  and 
sicken  the  poor  little  enemy. 
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"Yes,"  cried  the  furious  old  lady.  "If  you  loved  your  husband,  I 
oald  forgive  yoa  all !  But  you  do  not  love  him,  and  he  knows  it,  and  his 
ife  is  destroyed.  You  have  come  into  this  peaceful  circle  with  a  heart 
Isewhere.  Yoa  look  upon  us  with  contempt.  You  scorn  our  simple 
rays.  Your  fine  friends  come  and  insult  me,  and  you  secretly  compare 
M  wiih  them  and  their  powdered  lacqueys.  Ah  !  do  you  imagine  that  we 
k>  not  know  it,  though  you  are  so  silent  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  Charles 
B  not  aware  of  all  that  passes  in  your  mind  ?  He  knows  it,  for  I  have 
old  him.  But  he  is  loyal,  and  good,  and  tender,  and  he  does  not  reproach 
foa  for  having  brought  sorrow  and  disturbance  into  the  ch&let,  formerly 
K>  peaoefuL"  And  old  Mdrard  banged  the  lid  of  the  saucepan,  and  took 
I  great  flourish  of  snufF.  Poor  Catherine  turned  as  pale  as  she  had  done 
3Qce  before,  and  gave  a  little  cry  and  ran  to  the  door.  Fontaine  was  not 
lUoding  there  to  make  things  smoother. 

It  was  horrible,  and  what  was  most  hard  to  bear  was,  there  was  some 
bnth  in  the  angry  old  woman*s  reproach.  How  much  truth  Madame 
U^rard  herself  did  not  know.  Catherine  could  not  bear  the  house ;  it 
icemed  to  stifle  her,  the  fumes  of  that  choking  stew  seemed  pursuing  her. 
Bhe  polled  a  cloak  over  her  shoulders  and  took  up  her  hood,  and  went  out. 
Another  time  she  might  have  been  less  moved.  But,  to-day,  when  she 
bid  met  Dick  again,  when  all  her  heart  had  been  soflcned  and  stirred  by 
memories  of  past  emotions,  these  reproaches  seemed  to  her  to  have  a 
BKaning  they  might  not  have  had  another  time.  Old  Merard  nodded, 
^  called  to  her  through  the  oiBce  window,  but  Catherine  shook  her 
bead  with  a  gentle  little  movement  and  hurried  out.  This  was  what  the 
tight  of  her  old  love  had  done  for  her.  She  had  been  glad  at  the  time  to 
■ee  him  once  more,  but  now,  when  slie  thought  of  Fontaine,  her  heart 
seemed  to  die  within  her.  Was  he  unhappy,  and  by  her  fault  ?  What  a 
^veaiy  maze  the  last  few  years  had  been  I  In  and  out,  and  round  and  about, 
sbe  had  wandered,  hoping  to  go  right,  and  coming  out  again  and  again  at 
^  same  blank  passage.  And  yet  she  had  tried,  Heaven  knows  she  had 
tried,  and  prayed  to  be  helped,  and  hoped  for  peace  in  time,  and  this  was 
tte  end  ! — a  good  man's  life  embittered  and  destroyed, — had  not  his 
mother  said  so  7 — her  own  life  saddened  and  wasted  in  hopeless  endurance, 
irhen  elsewhere,  perhaps,  a  wortliier  fate  might  have  been  hers.  What 
hA  she  done,  she  thought,  to  be  so  tortured?  She  had  got  "up  on  the 
diffby  this  time.  She  was  plucking  the  long  stems  of  the  poppies  as  she 
"Went  along.  She  felt  as  if  she,  too,  had  been  torn  up  by  some  strong 
^^  only  to  be  flung  away.  She  had  been  mad  or  she  would  never  have 
tten  this  fatal  step.  And  yet  slie  had  hoped  for  a  peaceful  home,  and 
^  bad  thought  that  her  poor  little  sisters  at  least  might  have  found 
*  eafe  refuge,  and  now,  by  her  own  act,  they  were  parted  from  her  for 
*^er  perhaps. 

With  small  strength  of  her  own  to  bear  with  wrongs  or  to  assert  her 
i^hts,  she  was  apt  to  cliog  to  those  about  her,  to  rely  on  them,  to  leave 
'^  &te  in  their  hands.     She  wished  no  harm  to  any  mortal  being,  she 
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could  not  say  a  hard  word,  but  she  could  fear,  and  shrink  away, 
wince  and  shriek  with  pain.     The  sensitive  little  frame  could  thrill  lidi   : 
a  terror  and  anguish  unconceived  bj  stronger  and  tougher  organizations,   j 
It  was  not  of  Dick  she  was  thinking,  but  of  Fontaine  all  this  time,  and   ! 
her  remorse  was  all  the  greater  because  her  heart  was  so  true  and  so  full   : 
of  gratitude  to  him.     She  had  left  her  fate  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  this 
was  what  had  come  of  it ;  a  poor  little  heart  crushed  and  half  broken, 
another  person  dragged  by  her  fault  into  sorrow  and  remorse,  a  deed  done 
which  could  nerer,  never,  be  undone.   A  crime  I  ah,  was  it  indeed  a  crime   , 
which  she  had  committed  that  could  never  be  repented  of  ?    Was  there 
no  atonement  possible— no  pardon — ^no  relenting  of  fate.  ' 

The  colours  were  all  a-glow  still,  for  the  sun  was  scarcely  set ;  the  led 
and  blue  and  striped  petticoats,  and  the  white  caps  of  the  fish-wires 
down  in  Petitport  jumbled  up  into  bright,  pretty  combinations.  He 
creeping  greys  and  shades  gave  tone  and  softness  to  the  pretty  scene. 
Indoors  the  fires  were  flaring  and  crackling,  and  presently  the  church  bell 
camo  ringing  up  the  street  in  very  sweet  tinkling  tones,  calliiig  the 
villagers  to  the  salut,  or  evening,  service.  The  peaceful  twilight  prayers 
coming  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  seem  to  sanctify  to  silence  the  bnsf 
cares  of  the  long  noisy  hours — to  absolve,  to  tranquillize  before  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night. 

The  bell  tolled  on — the  cur6  left  his  house  and  walked  through  his 
wild  overgrown  wilderness  to  the  vestiary.  Poor  little  Catherine,  who  had 
been  flitting  along  the  hedge  of  the  great  field,  heard  it  too.  She  had 
walked  till  she  was  weary,  then  she  had  rested  till  her  heart  grew  so  nd 
that  she  could  not  sit  still,  and  she  jumped  up  again  and  walked  to  Arcj 
without  stopping,  and  without  purpose,  and  then  came  back  along  th« 
cliflTs  and  across  into  the  fields.  She  was  weary  of  pain,  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  no  strength  left  to  bear  or  even  to  suffer  or  to  repent, — she  dragged  on 
utterly  worn  and  dispirited,  holding  one  or  two  poppies  in  her  hand  still 
with  the  white  drapery  of  her  dress.  Catherine  was  a  delicate  and  orderly 
person,  and  she  held  up  her  dress  with  unconscious  care,  even  when  she 
was  struggling  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  It  was  indeed  the  Slongh  of 
Despond  for  her.  A  vision  of  the  future  came  before  her  so  utterly 
unendurable,  with  a  struggle  between  right  and  duty  and  wrong,  ^ 
which  she  felt  herself  so  unfitted  that  she  longed  to  lie  down  in  the  hard 
brown  furrows  of  the  field  and  die,  and  own  herself  vanquished,  and 
give  up  the  fight,  and  struggle  no  longer. 

I  think  it  was  just  then  the  bell  began  to  toll.  It  seemed  like  * 
sudden  sympathy  and  companionship  and  comfort  to  the  poor  thing.  I* 
turned  her  thoughts,  it  gave  her  some  present  object,  for  she  began  to 
walk  in  the  direction  of  the  church.  She  crossed  the  brook,  along  which 
the  figures  were  coming,  with  the  great  glowing  west  at  their  backs.  She 
turned  up  the  quiet  end  of  the  village,  and  followed  M.  le  Cur6  at « 
distance  as  he  led  the  way  through  the  back  court  of  the  chtirch  ioto 
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hioh  the  vestry  opened;  and  the  side-door  near  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph 
u  where  the  poor  little  heart^petition  was  offered  up  for  strength  and 
ilp  and  peace. 

Catherine  saw  the  people  prostrate  all  about.  She  knew  what  pas- 
}Date  prayers  some  of  them  were  praying.  There  was  poor  Th^r^e 
jumier,  whose  little  girl  was  dying.  There  was  Joseph  Leroux,  who 
id  cruel  trouble  in  his  home ;  and  then  presently  Madame  Fontaine 
(nght  sight  cf  some  one  kneeling  on  a  low  straw  chair,  and  she  recog- 
led  her  husband,  although  his  face  was  buried  in  his  hands. 

It  was  very  quiet  and  solemn.  Very  few  of  us  can  come  in  to  an 
'ening  serrice  untouched  or  unsoflened.  To  many  it  is  but  the  contrast 
'  the  daylight  and  the  candles  which  makes  the  scene  impressive.  But 
me  of  us  must  be  content  to  be  dazzled  by  a  candle  in  this  world ,  to 
eaiare  the  sun's  light  by  a  taper*s  flame.  In  this  man's  church  and  that 
iQ*s,  candles  are  shining  at  the  high  altar,  which  seem  bright  enough  for 
time :  only  when  the  service  is  over  and  the  prayers  are  ended,  shall 
B  oome  out  into  the  open  air,  and  shall  our  eyes  behold  the  fathomless 
iTes  of  the  mighty  light  of  heaven. 

Catherine,  who  was  %Tom  out  and  exhausted,  sank  into  a  chair  in  her 
m  comer,  grateful  for  ease  after  her  pain.  She  was  no  longer  feeling 
och :  a  sort  of  calm  had  come  after  the  storm.  The  priest's  voice  ceased 
texing,  the  choristers  were  silent,  the  service  was  ended,  and  people 
fle  from  their  knees,  took  up  their  baskets  and  umbrellas— one  old 
Oman  slung  on  her  hotte  again — and  they  all  went  away.  Catherine 
echanically  tried  to  escape  by  the  side-door  through  which  she  had 
rtered.  Her  chief  troubles  in  life  had  come  from  the  timidity  and  want 
■  courage  and  trust  in  herself.  She  did  not  know  why  she  was  flying 
om  her  husband  now  ;  from  poor  Fontaine,  who  also  hod  been  offering 
p  his  petitions.  He  prayed  for  his  mother's  rheumatism  ;  he  prayed  for 
blessing  upon  his  wife  and  child ;  for  Catherine's  conversion  and  happi- 
esB;  for  a  little  more  calm  and  repose  at  home  in  the  chdlet;  for  a  little 
uety  even,  if  possible.  Fontaine  did  not  like  to  ask  for  too  much  at 
Bee;  and  though  one  smiles  at  such  a  simple  creed,  it  does  not  seem  as 
'a  hnmble  petition  for  a  calm  and  cheerful  spirit  was  the  worst  means 
f  attaining  so  good  a  thing.  The  maire  jumped  up  quickly  from  his  knees 
bea  the  service  was  over,  and  unconsciously  made  for  the  same  side-door 
utmgh  which  his  wife  was  escaping,  and  so  it  happened  that  the  two 
ame  face  to  face. 

"  At  last  I  find  you  I "  he  cried,  as  they  both  stepped  out  almost 
Jgether  on  to  the  worn  stone  flight  which  led  down  by  a  few  steps  to  the 
nnmd.  Fontaine  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  in  a  miracle  afler  all 
I  be  looked  at  his  wife.  They  were  a  handsome  couple,  M^re  Nanon 
longht,  hobbling  away  with  her  great  basket  on  her  back.  They  stood 
okiDg  at  one  another  in  the  glow  of  the  gloaming ;  the  breeze  came  salt 
td  fresh  from  the  sea  ;  the  twilight  was  warm  still,  with  brown  and 
jinor  golden  tints ;  the  silver  stars  were  coming  out  overhead.    ^'  Imagine 
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my  anxiety,"  saiil  Fontaine.    "  I  bnve  been  looking  fiir  ycu  ewtyiifl 
lioine.     Ma  mere  told  nie  you  were  gone.     You  wore  not  U 
fiinfi.     I  did  not  know  wliat  to  do  or  wliurc  to  Wiircb." 

"  I  wftlkcd  to  Arcy,"  said  Catherine,  looking  up  with  lier  dark  «: 
eyes.     "  Oh,  Chiirles,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  Unhiippy,  dear  ?  "  said  Fonlaino. 

"  I  nni  unhuppy  to  lliick  thut  through  me  you  are  uahappr,"  niii  ik  I 
poor  little  woman.     "  Indeed  and  indeed  I  haye  tried  to  do  my  dutj." 

"Don't  talk  like  tliij,"  Eoid  Fontaine.  "  You  are  a  little  auei^ of  I 
Catherine.     What  has  any  one  heea  saying  to  you  7  " 

Poor  little  Catlierinel  HtUt'inEoba,  half  in  wotds,  the  expbnatioDanti  I 
and  with  the  explanation  half  her  terrors  vanished.     Fontaine  wai  i  ISk  I 
pmuled.     She  did  not  love  him  enough  1 — Why  not  ?    She  would  5WI]'  A 
love  him  more  ?     Only  now  that  he  was  so  kind  did  she  know  how  nixb 
be  deserved  to  be  loved.    She  had  broken  hia  heart.   Madame  Menud<iiil 
BO. — It  was  a  hewildcring  story.     But  he  b^an  to  understand  by  d?grru. 

"Dear  Catherine,"  Fontaine  said  at  liist,  very  sensibly,  "I  araaanf 
years  older  than  you.  I  do  not  require  a  romantic  affection :  I  waat  *  pxi 
kind  little  wife  to  take  a  little  care  of  me,  and  to  like  me  a  ltitl&  1  ui 
aatislicd,  more  than  siitisfied.  In  my  eyes  there  is  no  one  to  compiR  K 
yon.  Madame  Ml; rard  ia  a  most  excellent  person,  but  impressioniiblt ; 
ahc  does  not  mean  always  what  slie  aays.  Do  not  be  unhappy,  my  to; 
dear  friend  ;  believe  I  am  happy  if  you  are,  I  ask  for  nothing  else." 

But  before  they  reached  home  Catherine  had  told  him  why  ii  niiUui 
Jfadame  Merard's  reproaches  had  alung  her  so  eliarply. 

"  Do  you  icnioinbor  one  niijlit  whin  you  asked  nie  why  I  threw  mw 
dead  flowers  into  the  KCa  ?  "  said  Catherine.  "  I  wanted  to  tlirow  away  lii'' 
memory  of  my  silly  girlish  fancies.  Indeed  it  is  Iruu  what  I  toU  Jou 
then — no  one  ovor  loved  me  but  you ;  I  have  never  spuktii  lo  .iny  oncci 
what  1  am  speaking  now.  You  are  the  only  person  in  all  the  world  wH) 
cared  enough  for  nie  to  give  me  a  resting-place.' 

Fontiiine  bcglrcd  her  lo  leave  off.  lie  beUcved  her  and  undersltKJ 
her  perfectly.  Hut  Citherine  could  not  stop,  and  .as  she  poured  fcrtk  ber 
Biory,  in  her  agitation  and  emotion  poor  Dick's  secret  c.=cai)ed  herfioaieiio" 
"  To-day  Mr.  Butler  c.iinc  to  spe.ak  to  mc  of  snmctliing  I  have  knowa  e"" 
Finci, — ever  since  the  aummcr.  He  and  Reine  ai-e  going  to  marry  o'^-: 
another.  Sometimes  they  have  come  lo  nie  lo  help  them.  Oh,  Ciiarks 
i  cannot  help  being  glad  to  be  hia  friend,  and  lo  help  him  when  I  can, 
even  though  I  am  your  wife.  But  oh,  what  have  I  done  ?  I  ought  not  ti 
have  told  you." 

As  they  walked  along  many  of  the  villagers  wondered  what  ilonsient 
Fontaine  and  his  wife  were  talking  of  so  earnestly.  They  epoke  of  it 
ndorwards,  and  Catherine,  too,  rcmenibercd  that  walk.  They  wtiitali'SJ 
tlie  dusky  street — the  littlo  woman  with  ilnrk  eyes  glowing  beneath  her 
scarlet  hood.  Fontaine  looked  very  pale,  for  lie  was  much  aETected  by  fc*r 
confideQce. 
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"  I  am  profotmdlj  touched/*  he  said,  ^'  by  the  trust  you  repose  in  me. 
Ton  shall  see  that  I  have  entire  confidence  in  you.  The  news  you  give 
me  is  surprising,  but  not  utterly  unexpected.  At  this  moment  I  am  too 
much  preoccupied  to  realize  its  great  importance." 

Candles  were  alight  in  the  chalet,  the  dinner-table  was  laid,  and  some* 
,  thing  was  simmering  on  the  hob.  It  was  a  tisane -de- the,  without  any 
milk,  which  Madame  Merard  was  preparing  as  a  conciliation  treat  for  her 
daagfater-in-law.  The  old  lady  had  been  alarmed  by  her  long  absence ; 
■he  thought  she  had  gone  too  far,  perhaps,  and  was  sincerely  glad  to  see 
her  oome  in  safely  with  her  husband. 

«  Coffee  is  good,  and  so  is  wine,  and  a  little  eau-de-carmes  occasionally 
to  fortify  the  stomach,"  said  old  Merard,  in  his  little  piping  voice,  after 
&ner;  ''  but  tea  is  worth  nothing  at  all." 

''Englishwomen  like  to  destroy  themselves  with  tea.  Monsieur 
Kenrd,"  said  his  wife,  almost  graciously  for  her. 

While  the  little  party  at  the  ch&let  discussed  the  merits  of  tea  and 
cn-de-carmes — while  Fontaine,  always  kind  and  gentle,  seemed. to  try 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  show  his  wife  how  happy  he  was,  and  how  he  loved 
her,  and  how  unfounded  her  terrors  had  been — Dick  waited  impatiently 
It  the  chAteau  for  Beine^s  return.  Catherine  Beamish  smiled  and  chat- 
tered and  brightened  them  all  up  with  her  sweet  spirits  and  happiness. 
She  enjoyed  everything,  insisted  upon  going  everywhere,  charmed  every 
one.  Ernestine  was  furious  at  being  made  to  play  a  second.  The  very 
morning  after  all  this  agitation  Mrs.  Beamish  sent  a  little  note  by  the 
■aire,  who  had  been  up  there,  to  implore  Catherine  to  join  them  imme- 
&ely.  They  were  all  going  sight-seeing  to  Bayeux,  first  to  the  museum, 
ttd  then  to  Caen,  to  pay  Marthe  a  visit  in  her  convent ;  would  Catherine 
{kise  come  too  ?     She  was  longing  to  see  her. 

^  I  promiaed  for  you,"  said  Fontaine.  '^  I  thought  it  would  do  you 
food  to  be  with  your  friends.  Madame  de  Tracy  says  you  are  looking 
iQi"  he  added,  looking  anxiously  at  her. 

"How  kind  you  are  to  me,  Charles,"  cried  Catherine,  delighted,  and 
looking  well  on  an  instant,  as  she  jumped  up  and  upset  all  her  bobbins 
ttd  reels. 

Fortunately  for  her  Monsieur  and  Madame  Merard  were  not  present. 
VhsQ  they  came  in  from  a  short  stroll  to  the  fish-market  Fontaine  and 
Cnherine  had  started.  Toto  told  them  that  maman  was  going  with 
the  eountess,  and  that  she  had  got  on  her  Indian  shawl  and  her  pretty 
'Me-coloured  bonnet 

**  Grandmama,  do  you  like  rose-colour  ?  "  asked  Toto. 

^Noy  n0|  no,  my  child,"  said  Madame  Merard,  with  a  shudder. 
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The  most  recent  and  the  ablest  writer  on  the  operations  of  war  passes  orer 
the  mediaeral  period  with  a  few  depreciatory  expreamona  ;  and  these  repre- 
sent but  too  faithfully  the  prerailing  opinion.  To  the  instructed  modem 
soldier,  accustomed  to  study  the  results  of  complex  organization  and  serwe 
discipline,  and  the  application  of  the  rules  derived  from  the  experience  of 
two  hundred  years,  the  operations  of  war  in  the  middle  ages  appear  not 
to  deserve  that  title.  But  we  hope  to  show  that  warfare  in  the  middle 
ages  was  not  so  wholly  without  plan,  nor  conducted  so  entirely  without 
regard  to  the  rules  of  rude  tactics  and  a  ruder  strat^y,  as  the  modem 
censor  would  have  us  believe. 

There  were  great  captains  before  the  sixteenth  century,  nay,  erea 
highly  disciplined  and  formidable  armies ;  and  although  their  actions  are 
obscurely  recorded,  yet  by  careful  study  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  oar 
early  soldier-kings  were  not  mere  swordsmen,  but  that  they  had  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  higher  principles  of  war  ;  while  the  vigour,  audi- 
city,  and  skill  with  which  they  applied  them  are  sufficient  proofs  that  th^ 
won  their  victories,  like  their  modem  representatives,  by  vigour  of  brain 
as  well  as  vigour  of  arm.  Among  the  earlier  English  captains  irtf 
Richard  I.,  who  has  never  been  allotted  his  true  place  in  military  history. 
Yet  Coeur  de  Lion  was  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  soldier  of  His 
age.  His  courage  and  his  prowess  have  been  sufficiently  celebrated,  but 
his  intellectual  qualities  have  been  underrated.  He  has  been  too  much 
spoken  of  as  a  mere  gladiator.  Macaulay  contrasts  the  great  Crusader 
at  Joppa  with  his  great  Whig  hero  at  Neerwinden,  to  show  that  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior  in  valile  to  the  strength  of  the 
mind,  implying  a  comparative  lack  of  intellect  in  Richard.  Sismondi 
describes  him  as  one  who  was  without  a  rival  in  battle,  as  the  best  soldiff 
of  his  army,  and  as  accomplished  as  any  other  in  the  business  of  a  general 
Comparing  him  with  Philip  Augustus,  he  says,  "  Richard  was  the  better 
knight,  Philip  Augustus  was  the  better  king ;  the  first  shone  more  in 
tournaments  and  battle-fields  ;  the  second  recovered  his  superiority  not 
only  in  the  council,  but  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign."  Nor  is  he  content 
with  thus  showing  his  contempt  for  what  he  must  have  deemed  mere 
prowess.  He  accuses  Richard  of  neglecting  to  capture  Jerusalem  when 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  capture  it,  because  his  thirst  for  blood  was  w 
great  that  he  would  not  grant  the  Saracens  the  sole  condition  they 
demanded, — their  lives.    The  judgments  of  two  historians  so  eminent,  and 
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yet  BO  unlike  in  character,  may  stand  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  injustice 
done  to  the  memory  of  Bichard. 

Although  he  was  not  an  "  asthmatic  skeleton,"  like  William  of  Orange, 
nor  a  crafty  politician  like  Philip  Augustus,  yet  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
war,  regard  being  had  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  William,  and  superior  to  that  of  Philip ;  while  if  he  was  not  just  and 
merciful  like  William,  he  was  magnanimous,  and  not  selfishly  cruel  like 
Philip.  Sismondi's  story  about  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  is  simply  not 
true.  The  great  campaigns  which  Philip  is  said  to  haye  conducted  so 
•Wy,  were  all  of  them  carried  on  against  adversaries  far  inferior  to  him- 
■elf,  and  immeasurably  inferior  to  Richard.  Indeed,  Sismondi  himself 
■dmits  it  when  he  says  that  the  death  of  Richard  was  followed  by  the 
greatest  change  which  ever  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  feudal  France, 
*hen  the  federation  of  independent  feudal  princes  fell  into  dissolution  and 
nin.  And  why  ?  Because  their  great  pillar,  Richard,  had  been  with- 
inmjL  Until  Richard  died,  Philip  made  little  progrnss  in  the  execution 
ef  Mb  masterly  plans.  His  feudal  inferior  was  his  real  superior.  Nor  did 
lii  superiority  lie  only  in  the  greater  strength  of  his  muscles.  It  lay  in 
Ml  deeper  knowledge  of  war,  and  in  his  broader  views.  What  happened 
after  the  death  of  Richard  we  all  know.  What  would  have  happened  to 
Philip  had  his  rival  not  been  slain,  we  can  never  know ;  but  assuredly,  at 
the  end  of  his  long  reign,  the  historian  would  not  have  been  able  to  boast 
flat  Philip  had  acquired  provinces  which  far  exceeded  in  extent  the 
hberitance  he  received  from  his  father,  and  that  at  the  death  of  his  son 
the  royal  authority  was  recognized  from  the  sea  at  Rochelle  to  the  Rhine, 
and  from  the  straits  of  Calais  to  the  Mediterranean  at  MontpelHer,  if  the 
head  of  his  opponents  in  France  had  been  Richard  and  not  John.  Richard 
had  beaten  Philip  at  Freteval,  had  driven  him  headlong  into  the  £pte  at 
Glaors,  had  recovered,  by  building  Chateau  Gaillard,  more  than  he  lost  by 
ttding  the  Vexin.  The  death  of  Richard  was  a  lucky  thing  for  Philip, 
hnt  fortune  put  a  crown  on  her  gifts  when  she  gave  him  John  for  a 
■Qcoeflsor.  Surely  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  exalt  Philip  for  deeds  he 
^^  able  to  accomplisli,  precisely  because  death,  in  a  lucky  moment  for 
him,  snatched  away  his  iBrmidable  rival,  and  the  insuperable  obstacle  to 
*he  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  So  true  it  is  that  nothing  succeeds 
'ike  success,  and  that  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world  is  the  apprecia- 
tion of  an  able  man,  whose  very  successes  are  imperfect,  who  shows  high 
qualities,  but  who  builds  nothing  durable. 

For  Richard  failed  in  the  East,  and  though  he  easily  held  his  own  in 
France,  yet  the  edifice  he  supported  fell  with  a  crash  when  he  was  gone. 
He  fiiiled  in  the  East  because  he  had  not  supreme  power  over  the  Christian 
*^;  but,  had  he  lived,  he  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  preserve  his 
^ntinental  dominions,  and  then  the  feudal  monarchy  would  have  had  to 
trait  for  another  founder. 

Let  ns  Bee  whether  Coeur  dc  Lion  was  a  mere  fighter.     Take  first  tlic 
tonqwnA  of  Cyprus.  The  king's  fleet,  overtaken  by  a  storm,  was  dispersed, 
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off  Cypnia,  and  some  of  the  ships  were  wrecked.  Part  of  the  crews  got 
ashore  on  rails  and  spars,  and  these  were  taken  and  cmelly  iU-ased  by 
the  C3rpriot8.  When  Richard,  afler  beating  about  for  some  dajs  between 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  arrived  at  Limozin,  he  found  there  the  bulk  of  bii 
fleet,  and  happilj  the  vessel  on  board  which  were  the  Queens,  Berengam, 
his  wife,  and  Joan,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Sicilj,  his  sister.  These  two 
hulies,  fearing  the  treachery  of  Isaac,  '*  Emperor  "  of  Cyprus,  had  refiaioed 
from  landing,  although  invited  to  do  so.  Richard,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  cruel  treatment  accorded  to  the  shipwrecked  pilgrims,  demanded  satis- 
faction and  restitution,  which  Isaac  not  only  refused,  but  refused  with 
contumely.  Richard  determined  to  punish  a  sovereign  who  was  the  enemj 
of  the  coiAmun  cause,  who  maltreated  pilgnms  and  withheld  supplies  from 
the  besiegers  of  Acre.  He  saw,  at  a  glance,  the  value  of  the  island  as  a 
base  of  operations  against  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  instantly  seized  this 
opportunity  to  put  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians.  It  was  a  bold 
conception  boldly  executed.  Seizing  a  number  of  small  open  boats  and 
manning  them  with  soldiers,  he  led  the  way  in  his  barge  to  an  attack  on 
Limasol.  The  Cypriots  had  barricaded  the  landing-place  and  drawn  ap 
their  army  behind  the  rude  works.  Close  to  the  beach  they  had  placed 
several  galleys  well  filled  with  archers  and  slingers,  whose  missiles  galled 
the  approaching  invaders.  Pulling  steadily  on  under  a  thick  sleet  of 
arrows  and  stones,  Richard  directed  his  men  first  to  dislodge  the  enemj  in 
the  galleys,  which  was  soon  accomplished  by  his  archers  and  cross-bow- 
men. Then  the  boats  were  run  ashore,  and  the  missiles  of  the  assailants 
were  levelled  at  the  Cypriot  army.  This  contest  was  continued  for  some 
time,  and  the  hesitation  which  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  pilgrim-warriois 
would  have  been  fatal  in  our  time.  But  then,  as  the  Cypriots  could  not, 
and  the  pilgrims  did  not,  close,  they  were  able  to  keep  up  the  combat  wiih 
their  bows  and  engines.  Seeing  that  his  men  hesitat^,  Richard  leaped 
from  his  barge  into  the  water,  and  led  the  way,  dashing  in  among  the 
Cypriots  with  his  wonted  impetuosity.  Alter  him  streamed  his  followers, 
and,  thus  led,  the  pilgrims  were  quickly  masters  of  the  port  and  city. 
The  Cypriots  fled  into  the  fields.  Then  "  the  king,  pushing  on  in  pursuit, 
found  a  common  horse,  upon  which  he  speediljr  vaulted  by  the  aid  of  a 
lance,  placed  behind  the  saddle,  and  rode  on  with  cords  for  stirrups." 
Unable  to  overtake  Isaac,  Richard  returned,  established  himself  in  Limasol, 
and  during  the  night  brought  asliore  his  horses  and  tents,  and  what  was 
needed  for  the  army. 

The  next  day,  hearing  that  Isaac  was  still  near  the  city,  he  sallied  forth 
with  a  few  men,  and  found  him  and  hi&i  host,  and  fell  upon  them  swiftl/j 
without  counting  the  odds,  routing  them  with  great  slaughter.  Richard 
unhorsed  Isaac,  but  did  not  take  or  kill  him.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  the  flight  of  the  emperor,  and  the  capture  of  a  rast  booty.  Ttro 
days  afterwards  he  was  joined  by  Guy  de  Lusignan  from  Acre,  and  the 
next  day  he  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Berengaria.  Happily,  at  this 
moment,  the  Temaindet  of  the  royal  galleys  arrived,  and,  with  those 
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i  from  tlio  cncniy,  the  king  now  had  forty  armed  galleys  atid  sixty 

UpB.     All  ihia  time  he  had  stood  on  his  guard,  witli  due  vatohes 

w  proposed  to  march  against  the  emperor  wherever  he  wna. 

aries  from  Philip  Augustus  induced  hiin  to  negotiate,  and  a 

i  upon  wheroby  Isaac  promised  to  help  in  the  Holy  War, 

D  muteri.il  security  fur  the  full  performance  of  the  Btipulntion?. 

^  fCRntid  tlint  Richard  had  gained  what  he  wanted  without  furlhcr 

But   in   the    night   Isaac   fled   away   to   Famagusta,      Richard, 

■  army  to  Giiy,  went  by  sea  himself,  and  when  each  had  arrived 

3ai  that  the  enemy  had  marched  away,  shutting  himself  up  in 

The  king,  making  his  men  carry  their  own  provisions,  marched 

in,  defeated  an  energetic  attempt  to  dcstjoy  his  troops  on  the 

Ik  and  received  the  submission  of  Nicosia,  from  which  Isaac  bad  fled  ; 

living  his  opponent  no  rest,  Richard  look  from  him  furt  after  fort, 

f  which  wafl  Isaac's  daughter,  and  finally,  in  fifteen  days,  found 

istur  of  the  island  and  of  the  emperor,  who  at  last  surrendered 

No  mere  swordsman  could  have  done  so  much  in  so  ehort  a 

e  cannot  but  admire  the  rapidity  and  directnoa  of  his  strokes, 

I  dear  perception  of  the  fact  that  in  this  case,  to  put  what  must 

WQ  bis  thought  into  modern  language,  there  was  but  one  strategic 

D  Cyprus,  and  lliat  was  Isaac  himself.     This  contjuest  gavo  Richard 

1  of  vast  milirary  means,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  store  of 

k  treasure  wbicli  he  subsequently  expended  without  stint  in  the 

.   Nor  did  he  perform  this  exploit  for  the  mere  sake  of  lighting. 

le  military  importance  of  Cypras.     He  saw  that  it  would  bo 

■  to  the  Crusaders  as  a  sure  depflt  of  supplies.      When  the 

B  of  Philip  remonstrated  with  hini,  he  answered  abruptly  and 

d  his  work,  "  as  it  appeared  to  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 

n  island  so  necessary  to  the  land  of  Jerusalem."     And  when  he 

.f.r.ii  tlio  island  he  left  behind  him  "  brave  and  diligent  men  to  secure  a 

;>lv  of  nercwary  provisions"  for  future  use,  to  wit,  "  wheat,  corn,  and 

J  y ;    meat,  and  live  stock  of  various  kinds,  which,"  says  Vinsauf, 

-I'und  in  that  island."<   This  is  what  was  done  by  the  monarch  who 

!  i.s  in   liistory  as  a  .brave  but  headstrong  and  thoughtless  warrior, 

-.  not  a  single  Crusader  of  his  time,  except  himself,  had  seen  the  military 

iriance  of  securing  Cyprus  as  a  base  of  operations  for  an  army  before 

I',  or  an  army  operating  fi'oni  any  part  of  the  coast  against  Jerusalem. 

(till  the  key  of  that  coast  to  any  invaders  from  the  West. 

n  his  way  to  Acre  lie  gavo  proof  of  his  aptitude  fur  war  on  the  sea 

9  on  tlie  land.     Off  Beyrout  he  came  np  with  a  three-masted 

inlo  TcsscI,  the  lofty  siiJes  of  whioh  were  painted  in  streaks  of  red 

nllow.     Tlie  light  galleys  of  Richard's  war-navy  scudded  round,  and 

K  shirked  an  encounter  with  this  huge  nntagonixl,  but,  stimulatod  by 

,  ihcy  strove  to  carry  her  by  boarding.     The  Suroueiis,  chiefly 

\  aoldiera,  repelled  the  boardeiD,  and  beat  off  ihiir  shipi  ;  whei-c- 

Btchud  hit  upon  o  novel  method  of  attack.    As  Admiral  Farrsgut, 
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in  Mobile  Bay,  during  the  late  American  war^  found  the  Confederate 
iron-clad  Tennessee  too  strong  for  his  guns,  And  ordered  his  wooden  ships 
to  run  her  down  (which  they  did),  so  Hichard,  unable  to  master  this  large 
Saracenic  ship  by  boarding,  directed  his  galleys  to  withdraw  a  space,  and 
then,  rowing  altogether  with  a  will,  to  drive  their  iron  prows  into  the 
steep  broadside  of  the  enemy.  They  did  so,  breaking  her  timbers,  so 
that  she  filled  and  sank ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  Oriental  writers,  her  losa 
was  keenly  felt  in  the  camp  of  Saladin,  for  she  was  bound  to  Acre  with 
greatly-needed  supplies  of  men  and  munitions. 

Richard  had  now  fairly  entered  the  great  school  of  warfare  in  which 
the  soldiers  of  England  and  France  were  taught  many  lessons.  "Les 
croisades,"  writes  Sismondi,  ^'  firent  faire  des  progr^s  a  la  strategic  et  i 
Tart  de  la  guerre."  The  great  hosts  which  traversed  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  in  the  earlier  crusades,  were  forced  to  adopt  some  organiza- 
tion and  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the  troops.  They  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  what  are  now  called  "  moveable  columns."  As 
soon  as  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country,  surrounded  by  eager  foes,  acme 
sort  of  order  became  essential  to  safety. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  three  armies  which  tried  to  reach 
Palestine  through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  only  one  can  be  fairly  said  to 
have  succeeded.  Godfrey  and  his  Paladins,  sustained  by  warUke  ardour 
and  religious  fanaticism,  not  only  reached  and  took  Antioch,  but  made  a 
point  upon  Edessa,  and  founded  a  kingdom  there,  and  finally  wrested 
Jerusalem  from  the  Moslems  ;  and,  however  accomplished,  this  will 
always  remain  a  very  striking  military  achievement,  and  one  which  shows 
that  Godfrey  was  a  statesman,  as  well  as  a  formidable  knight  and  dexterous 
swordsman. 

The  Emperor  Conrad  and  Louis  VII.  were  beaten  in  detail  and  forced 
to  retreat ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  King  Louis  that  he  did  not  deem  it 
shameful  in  a  knight  and  base  in  a  king  to  embark  with  his  nobles  at 
Satalia,  and  to  leave  his  "  plebeian  infantry  to  perish  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pamphylian  hills."  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  defeated  the  Turks  in 
the  field,  perished  long  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Holy  Lind,  and 
his  son,  who  survived,  only  led  a  handfiil  of  horsemen  into  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers  of  Acre.  The  truth  is,  that  with  the  knowledge  of  warfire 
then  prevailing,  those  attempts  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  land  were  in  the 
highest  degree  impolitic.  Compare  their  proceedings  with  those  of 
Alexander,  when  he  grappled  with  the  Eastern  question  of  his  day. 
He  did,  indeed,  march  from  Europe  through  Asia  Minor  to  Syria ;  bat 
Alexander  understood  war;  he  had  under  his  command  a  body  of 
infantry  unmatched  for  valour  and  discipline ;  and  he  made  good  his  hold 
on  the  countries  he  passed  through.  Ilis  army  was  not  a  nomadic  host, 
merely  intent  on  reaching  a  goal.  He  directed  soldiers  towards  military 
ends  by  military  means ;  he  did  not  head  troops  of  pilgrims.  By  fortune  and 
valour  Godfrey  and  Frederick  hewed  a  way  through  Ama  Minor.  Alexander 
subdued  it,  and  made  it  a  base  for  more  gigantic  operations.    The  coo- 
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tnist  is  further  instructive  when  it  is  remembered  that  Alexander  relied 
upon  in&ntry  in  the  ^hock  of  battle,  while  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrim 
warriors  of  the  Cross  reposed  their  confidence  in  what  they  deemed  the 
superior  efficiency  of  cavalry.  Their  confidence  was  misplaced.  The 
body  of  knights  who  accompanied  Frederick  soon  lost  their  horses.  The 
animals  died  from  lack  of  water  and  forage ;  many  were  killed  and  eaten. 
In  the  battle  before  Iconium  there  were  only  six  hundred  horsemen,  the 
Burviyors  of,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand.  Now,  ordinary  cavalry 
dismounted,  are  poor  substitutes  for  regular  in&ntry.  But  the  German 
blights  were  in  worse  case  than  dismounted  cavalry,  for  they  were  clad 
in  heavy  armour.  Imagine  men,  so  laden,  toiling  painfully  through  desert 
lands  and  climbing  rugged  mountain  defiles  under  a  burning  sun  !  It  is 
amazing  how  they  could  fight  as  they  did  on  the  day  of  battle,  but  it  is 
not  amazing  that  they  died  of  fatigue  on  the  road,  or  were  captured  in  a 
Btate  of  exhaustion,  and  that  hundreds  were  reduced  to  slavery.  These 
were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  trying  to  cross  Asia  Minor  with  heavy 
armed  horsemen.  It  required  nearly  two  centuries  of  desultory  warfare 
to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  military  leaders  of  Europe  the  mere  germ 
of  the  truth  that  the  nerve  and  pith  of  an  army  is  to  be  found  in  a  body 
of  brave,  well- trained,  and  hardy  infantry. 

After  the  failure  of  Frederick,  no  other  European  army  attempted  to 
invade  Syria  by  a  march  through  Asia  Minor.  Thenceforth,  and,  indeed, 
contemporaneously  with  that  attempt,  expeditions  to  Palestine  went  by 
Bea.  This  line  was  adopted  probably  less  from  a  perception  of  its  sound- 
ness in  a  military  point  of  view  than  from  its  obvious  convenience. 
Grenoa,  Venice,  Pisa,  had  become  considerable  maritime  powers.  England, 
the  Netherlands,  the  cities  on  the  Elbe,  Normandy,  Guienne  and  Gascony, 
and  Provence,  possessed  abundant  vessels  both  for  war  and  commerce  ; 
Rufficient^  probably,  had  they  been  organized,  to  have  carried  to  the  Holy 
Land  the  whole  effective  force  which  Frederick  led  across  the  Darda- 
nelles. Richard  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  resolved  to  descend  on 
Palestine  from  the  sea.  That  route  had  now  become  familiar  to  the 
pilgrims,  to  the  merchants,  and  to  the  knights  of  the  military  orders,  who 
received  reinforcements  from  the  posts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Had  one 
of  the  generals  conceived  the  plan,  and  created  the  means,  he  would 
biive  been  entitled  to  great  credit ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
there  was  no  invention ;  the  adoption  of  the  comparatively  short  and 
secure  line  to  Palestine  by  sea  suggested  itself,  and  the  plan  of  a  naval 
descent  was  resolved  on  because  the  means  of  effecting  it  were  at  hand. 

Saladin,  having  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  swept  in 
apon  the  Christian  possessions,  and,  triumphant  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Hbenas,  he  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  rapidly  making  himself 
master  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Gaza,  finally  took  Jerusalem,  so  that  of  the 
Dhnstian  possessions  nothing  remained  but  Tyre,  Tripoli,  and  Antioch ; 
md  Tyre  was  saved  solely  by  the  happy  chance  which  brought  Conrad 
>f  Montferrat  into  her  midst. 
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And  now  the  new  method  of  reacbing  Palestine  oomcs  fully  into  plaj. 
The  calamitous  news  from  the  East  smote  upon  the  Western  world, 
filling  men  with  horror  and  rage,  and  calling  forth  a  fresh -outburst  of 
religious  enthusiasm  in  every  realm  and  every  city.  Nearly  all  had  been 
lost,  and  it  was  needful,  to  win  it  back,  that  the  movements  of  the 
Christian  hosts  should  be  speedy  and  sure.  How  could  they  be  so  unless 
they  took  ship  and  went  by  sea  ?  The  Pisans  and  the  Normans  of  Sicilj 
were  the  first  to  set  sail,  and  they  arrived  in  time  to  succour  Tripoli,  and 
swell  the  handful  collected  by  King  Guy,  who  had  been  released  on  taking 
an  oath  which  the  clergy  at  once  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  The 
Danes  and  Frisians,  "  having  three  things  'good  in  war  :  large  limbs, 
invincible  minds,  and  devout  fervour  for  the  faith,** — ^sailed  to  Palestine, 
in  fi&>j  ships,  containing  12,000  men.  To  Eling  Guy,  who  with  the  wreck 
of  the  garrisons  of  Jerusalem,  the  fugitives  from  Tiberias,  the  Pisans  from 
Tyre,  and  such  men  as  Tripoli  could  spare,  had  begun  the  famous  siege 
of  Acre,  these  Northern  fighters  were  a  most  welcome  rfinforcedaent 
Afler  them  the  zealots  and  adventurers  of  the  West  came  by  sea  in  sboals 
— the  Flemings  and  the  English  being  the  next  in  succession.  The  true 
road  to  Palestine  had  been  found,  and  if  Frederick's  fine  army  had  taken 
the  sea-route,  instead  of  trying  to  march  by  land,  this  crusade  must  have 
been  successful. 

This  siege  of  Acre  was  the  greatest  military  undertaking  of  that  period. 
In  many  respects  it  reminds  one  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  For  a  long 
time,  in  spite  of  the  daily  increasing  naval  force  of  the  Christians,  the  port 
was  not  closed  to  the  enemy,  and  Saladin  with  a  large  army  kept  up  an 
almost  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  garrison.  Like  the  allied 
army  in  the  Crimea,  tlie  Crusaders  before  Acre  sufiered  terrible  miseries 
from  a  defective  commissariat,  being  dependent  for  supplies  to  their 
markets  and  bazaars  upon  Tyre  and  Tripoli,  and  the  distant  ports  of 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  these  warriors  of  the  Cross,  like  the  British  and 
French  in  1854-5,  would  not  abandon  the  work  tliey  had  begun,  but 
clung  obstinately  to  the  fortress  they  had  resolved  to  subdue ;  yielding 
neither  to  famine  which  raged  within  their  camp,  nor  to  force  which 
threatened,  and  oAen  struck  at  them,  from  without.  And  when  brighter 
days  and  fuller  markets  and  a  larger  host  and  mightier  leaders  having 
arrived,  the  city  was  invested  by  land  and  sea,  Saladin  still  held  the 
hills  and  kept  up  incessant  attacks  upon  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  The 
spade  and  the  mattock  played  almost  as  great  a  part  in  Syria  as  they  did 
in  the  Crimea;  the  artillery  was  relatively  as  powerful  as  that  employed 
by  the  allies  ;  if  there  were  no  13-inch  shells,  there  were  cases  of  Greek 
fire ;  if  the  Christians  had  not  an  Enfield  rifie,  they  had  the  deadly  arbhist^ 
which  Richard  himself  did  not  disdain  to  use ;  if  they  had  no  scientificallj 
wrought  sap,  they  had  the  moving  tower  and  the  encroaching  mound; 
although  they  did  not  carry  the  walk  by  assault,  they  aufifered  several 
bloody  repulses,  and  resisted  many  dashing  onsets  made  by  the  army  of 
Saladin ;  and  they  (ailed  to  storm  the  city  because  they  did  not  do  whit 
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lilies  ultimatelj  did,   concentrate  oyerwhelming  means  and  over- 
ning  force  upon  the  key  of  the  place.     Having  more  knowledge  of 

operations  than  they  had  of  any  other  branch  of  warfare,  it  is 
ising  that  they  showed  here  so  little  skill.  As  the  most  accomplished 
srs  of  Europe  were  before  the  city,  this  must  be  imputed  to  divided 
uls ;  and  it  affords  in  that  respect  another  point  of  comparison  with  the 

of  Sebastopol.  Had  Richard  held  supreme  command,  he  would 
tbly  have  mastered  the  obstinate  defence  in  a  few  months,  for  he  was 
f  the  best  engineers,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  artillerists  of  his  age; 
be  would  have  known  how  to  maintain  his  line  of  contravallation 
8t  the  army  of  Saladin,  and  direct  his  artillery  and  his  mines  to  win 
a  commanding  point  of  the  works  as  would  have  given  him  possession 
3  city.  But  councils  of  war,  distracted  by  jealousy,  led  to  desultory 
operations;  and  time,  not  skill  or  valour,  gave  Acre  to  the  Christians, 
ged  for  two  years,  the  heroic  garrison  at  last  surrendered,  and  the 
ire  of  Acre  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  up  of  an  army  which 
t  have  been  proof  against  the  temptations  of  success,  but  which  could 
^st  the  dissolving  force  of  hatred  and  jealousy  among  its  chiefs, 
he  adoption  of  the  sea-route  to  Palestine  brought  with  it  as  a  conso- 
le more  dependence  upon  infantry.  The  pilgrim-soldiers  were  not 
Folunteers,  animated  by  religious  ardour  and  love  of  adventure,  they 
most  of  them  too  poor  to  afford  horses  ;  and,  besides,  it  would  have 
impossible  to  convey  a  QjLifficient  number  of  horses  to  mount  the 
:  army.  Moreover,  mounted  men  were  of  little  use  in  a  siege,  since 
M>uld  neither  defend  the  entrenchments  covering  the  besiegers'  camp, 
tsault  the  works  of  the  town.  The  very  knights,  and  the  cavaliers 
i  military  orders,  were  obliged  to  fight  on  foot.  Hence  there  was  a 
T  development  of  infantry.  Richard,  indeed,  took  with  him  numbers 
i  soldiers,  slingers,  archers,  spearmen,  cross -bowmen  ;  and  of  the 
who  went  under  other  leaders,  thousands  were  variously  armed 
ghting  on  foot;  but  they  were  regarded  as  mere  auxiliaries;  the 
battle,  the  strength  of  the  army,  was  still  supposed  to  be  the 
ted  arm. 

be  tactics  were  very  simple.     In  an  attack  the  foot  were  thrown 
rd  in  long  lines  of  what  we  should  call  skirmishers.     With  arrows, 

stones,  darts,  they  engaged  the  enemy,  protecting  the  horsemen 
I  up  in  columns  behind  them.  K  the  foot  were  worsted,  the  horse 
id  to  sustain  them ;  if  the  foot  put  the  foe  to  rout,  the  horse  poiued  in« 
I  the  fugitives ;  if  the  enemy  showed  a  rival  force  of  horse,  then  the 
ts  readily  encountered  them.  The  foot  soldiers  of  that  day  performed 
nnctiona  of  light  infantry  only ;  they  shielded  the  knights,  and 
was  of  equal  importance,  the  horses  of  the  knights,  from  the  effects 
5  far-reaching  Turkish  bow  and  shorter  ranging  javelin  ;  and  the 
of  heavy  infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry  proper,  was  done  by  the  horse, 
mbt  the  weight  of  the  armour  worn  at  the  time  contributed  to  blind 
es  of  the  feudal  chivalry  to  the  value  of  infantry*    They  did  not 
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beliere  in  the  valour  of  the  common  folk.  Without  honeg  thej  could 
not  move  far  themselves  ;  thug  horses  became  essential,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence horse-nrmour;  thereby  increasing  the  cumbroua  character  of  the 
whole  militarj  machine. 

Nevertheless,  every  day  teemed  with  examples  of  the  absolute  nccesatj 
of  foot  soldiers  for  solid  operations.      In  the  famous  march  of  the  Cm- 
saders  under  Richard  from  Acre,  along  the  sea-coast,  and  throagh  the 
difficult  countiy  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  where  horse  and  foot 
had  to  push  across  dense  undergrowth  and  rank  vegetation,  and  oTer  the 
rocky  spurs  of  the  hills,  even  such  foot  as  they  had  were  found  to  be 
invaluable.     Moving  in  a  long  and  at  first  disjointed  column  of  march, 
the  Crusaders  were  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of  the  allies  in  the 
Crimea,  when  they  marched  from  Kamishli  to  the  Alma.     They  had  a 
fleet  which   kept   pace  with  them  along  the  coast.     The  friendly  sea 
protected  their  right  flank,  while  their  lefl  flank  was  exposed  to  the 
enemy.      But  here  all  resemblance  ceases.     Not  only  was  the  countiy 
rugged  and  unfavourable  to  the  compact  order  required  for  the  successful 
progress  of  a  moveable  column,  but  there  was  a  powerful  enemy  in  full 
force  on  the  exposed  flank — an  enemy  who  waa  not  satisfied  with  merely 
hovering  on  the  hills,  but  also  harassed  the  Crusaders  from  the  momoit 
they  entered  the  defiles  of  Mount  Carmel  until  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Arsouf.     In  a  situation  like  this  the  horsemen  were  often  as  much 
an  incumbrance  as  the  long  lines  of  baggage- waggons  laden  with  tents, 
pavilions,   household  stuff,  armourers'  tools,   and  provisions.     For  the 
knights  could  not  fight  unless  the  country  was  practicable  for  horses,  and 
where  the  infantry  failed  to  cover  the  flank,  or  where  no  attempt  to  corer 
it  had  been  made,  the  cavalry  were  forced  to  defile  before  a  foe  secoreij 
posted,  and  under  a  stoim  of  missiles.     It  is  plain  that  Bichard  did  his 
utmost  to  cover  the  march  of  the  column,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  hj 
Vinsauf  that  a  body  of  archers,  cross-bowmen,  and  other  foot  soldiers, 
marched  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  that  is,  on  the  exposed  fiank.    Boha- 
eddin,  an  eye-witness  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  has  described  the  order  of 
march  far  better  than  the  English  chronicler.     He  says  that  the  army  wss 
divided  into  three  corps,  each  again  subdivided  into  two.     But  according 
to  Vinsauf,  the  army  at  least,  afler  it  issued  from  the  forest  of  Arsouf 
was  divided  into  five  corps.     The  difference  is  of  little  moment,  and  the 
Arab,  if  wrong,  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that  the  usual  formation  of 
those   days  was  followed.     His  precise  statemeut,   that  each  body  vtf 
divided  into  two  parts,  is  probably  correct.     One,  he  writes,  marching  oa 
the  exposed  fiank,  faced  the  Moslem,  and  repelle4  their  onsets,  while  the 
other  moved  along  the  coast  in  security.     Those  who  marched  by  tht 
seaside,  he  states,  carried  the  baggage  and  tents  on  their  backs;  buttbii 
was  only  at  first,  a?  Vinsauf  distinctly  asserts   that  at  Caiffa  the  ^ 
dispensed  -with  everything  but  necessaries,  and  be  expressly  mentions 
packhorses  and  waggons  as  being  employed  for  the  heavier  ba^^i^,  w^^ 
the  depdtB  of  provisions  were  on  board  the  ahipg.    Marebiog  in  ^ 
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order,  tLe  Standard  in  the  centre,  guarded  bj  English  and  Normans,  the 
colamn,  although  assailed  In  front  and  rear,  and  on  its  lef\  flank,  retained 
its  compact  formation,  the  foot  completely  protecting  the  horsemen,  "  like 
a  wall.*'  Boha-eddin  is  filled  mrith  admiration  at  the  spectacle  of  enemies^, 
who,  exposed  to  constant  attacks  in  colamn  of  march,  strode  along  in  close 
order,  unbroken,  and  dealing  death  by  the  terrible  arblast  among  the 
Bloslem  horse.  "  The  bolt  of  the  cross-bow,"  says  the  Arab  chronicler, 
"slew  at  once  the  warrior  and  his  steed.  When  the  Christians  were 
encamped,  then  the  only  safety  of  the  enemy  lay  in  retreat." 

This  is  a  flattering  picture.  Wo  know  from  Vinsauf  that  although 
Hichard  kept  a  keen  eye  upon  the  march  of  his  army,  yet  that  the 
infantry  were  sometimes  driven  in  upon  the  horse;  that  these,  having  little 
room  to  work  in,  were  forced  to  rely  solely  upon  their  armour  for  protec- 
tion; that  they  were  sometimes  stuck  all  over  with  arrows  without  being 
wounded,  and  that  Richard  had  now  and  again  to  dash  into  the  fray  and 
drive  off  a  foe  who  clung  to  the  army  like  a  swarm  of  wasps.  If  Boha- 
eddin  testifies  to  the  fortitude,  discipline,  and  stately  valour  of  the  Chris- 
tians, Vinsauf  is  not  less  prodigal  of  eulogiums  on  the  dashing  bravery 
and  constancy  of  the  Saracens.  The  really  astonishing  thing  in  this  Hank 
march  is  that  it  was  made  in  safety.  "When  the  defensible  character  of 
the  country,  the  numbers  and  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  and  the  marked 
ability  of  Saladin  are  duly  weighed,  the  success  of  that  march  caii  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  tactics  of  Richard,  and  the  discipline  which,  for  tho 
time,  he  had  been  able  to  exact  from  his  soldiers. 

Yet  that  discipline  did  not  hold  out  to  the  end  ;  and  this  time  it  was 
not  the  foot  who  yielded  to  temptation,  it  was  the  trained  knights  of  a 
military  order.  The  battle  of  Arsouf  might  have  been  made  deeihive  of 
the  war,  had  Richard's  plan  not  been  frustrated  by  the  Hospitallers.  His 
plan,  as  seen  dimly  through  the  misty  verbiage  of  the  chn)nielerH,  was  not 
to  assume  the  offensive  until  the  enemy  had  been  fairly  drawn  into  tho 
pliKns,  where  the  mailed  horsemen  could  use  their  swords  and  lancrs  with 
the  greatest  effect.  Saladin,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  provoke  a 
combat  upon  ground  unfavourable  to  the  cavalry  ;  and  in  this  ln'i»artially 
succeeded. 

Contrary  to  their  apprehensions  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  eross  in 
safety  the  forest  of  Arsouf;  they  had  ch)sed  their  ranks  on  thn  compara- 
tively open  ground  beyond,  being  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  tlw  rnoniy^  iiikI 
their  leading  troops  had  already  reached  the  phanrmt  gardens  of  Ar«ouf, 
when  Saladin  flung  his  soldiers  on  the  h:fl  flank  and  rear.  This  onKet, 
made  by  Turks,  Nubians,  and  Arabs,  was  so  impctnouH  that  niaiiy  of  the 
Christian  foot  were  at  once  broken,  while  others  fell  back  ui)on  the  htirw, 
fighting  steadily  and  using  their  croH8-lir)W8  with  that  deadly  nrvxiriitry  of 
aim  which  Boha-eddin  has  recorded.  I'he  ranks  of  the  foot  were  joined 
by  the  cavaliers  whose  horses  had  been  killed  by  the  arrows  of  the  eneiiiy. 
Some  were  cut  off,  and  fought  in  small  squads;  and  tlie  whole  lino  of 
infantry  covering  the  horse  was  more  or  less  broken.    It  is  plain  that  in 
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Bome  quarters  the  foot  were  wholly  swept  aside,  lor  it  is  recorded  that  the 
Saracens  reached  the  men-at-arms,  and  sought  to  slaj  them  with  maoes, 
swords,  and  spears.  Vinsauf  records  that  the  strokes  of  the  foe  resounded  on 
the  armour  of  the  cavaliers  as  if  they  had  been  struck  upon  an  anvil,  and  that 
the  Hospitallers  were  so  packed  together  that  thej  could  scarcely  breathe 
for  the  pressure.  Irritated  by  being  struck  without  returning  a  blow,  the 
religious  knights,  through  their  leader,  besought  Richard  to  permit  them 
to  charge  ;  but  he  still  persisted  in  his  original  orders  that  they  should 
withstand  the  attack  and  continue  their  march.  He  evidently  desired  to 
get  on  ground  favourable  to  a  general  onset  along  his  whole  line,  and  to 
sufier  the  enemy  to  exhaust  his  fresh  vigour.  Vinsauf  distinctly  states 
that  Richard  had  decided  on  a  signal  for  a  charge.  But  the  Hospitsllen 
could  not  control  their  passions.  They  counted  it  shameful  to  fall  back 
when  assailed.  The  chivalric  idea  of  honour,  not  the  soldierly  idea  of 
discipline,  governed  their  conduct, — the  principles  of  the  duello,  not  the 
principles  of  war.  This  marks  a  great  difierence  in  mediaeval  and  modem 
fighting.  These  horsemen,  then,  carried  away  by  fear  of  shame,  &ced 
about  and  charged  the  foe.  At  this  moment  they  must  have  had  foot  in 
front  of  them,  for  Boha-eddin  says,  ''  I  saw  the  ranked  horsemen  in  the 
midst  of  the  infantry,  lance  in  rest,  shouting  like  one  man.  I  saw  the 
infantry  open  their  ranks,  and  the  cavalry  dash  through.  On  the  right, 
centre,  and  left,  in  a  moment  our  men  were  routed."  Vinsauf,  however, 
tells  us  that  the  cavalry  attack  was  made  by  bodies  of  horse  in  succession, 
those  alone  who  had  charge  of  the  standard  holding  back.  The  enemj 
were  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  for  they  had  dismounted,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  surer  aim,  and  this  accounts  for  the  little  resistance  thejmadc. 
The  air  became  black  with  dust,  so  dense  that  friend  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  foe.  Richard  learning  what  had  happened,  at  once, 
accordiDg  to  his  wont,  dashed  into  the  heat  of  the  fight,  but  that  ia  this 
or  any  other  chaise  he  encountered  Saladin  is  at  best  very  doubtful. 

This  first  offensive  movement  of  the  Christian  chivalry  swept  backlhe 
whole  line  of  the  enemy.  Boha-eddin  states  that  he  visited  each  part  of 
the  line,  and  finding  all  in  disorder  he  rode  to  the  Sultanas  pavilion,  the 
rallying  post,  and  found  Saladin  with  only  seventeen  followers.  Bat  as 
the  Christians,  restrained  from  a  disorderly  pursuit,  were  falling  back  to 
the  standard,  Saladin  rallied  his  men,  and  hurled  a  fresh  column  on  his 
retiring  foes.  These  faced  about  and  repelled  the  onset ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  begun  to  retire  again  than  the  Saracens,  led  by  the  body-giurd 
of  the  Sultan,  struck  once  more  for  victory.  This  time  their  chaigc 
was  well  delivered  ;  the  combat  was  hand  to  hand  ;  and,  according  to 
Vinsauf,  a  host  of  Crusaders  were  cut  off  from  the  reserve.  This  was  the 
critical  moment  of  the  battle,  now  mainly  a  cavalry  action.  It  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Christians  by  the  fierce  charges  of  Richard  and 
William  de  Barres.  Boha-eddin  admits  that  the  forest  of  Arsoof  alone 
saved  the  Moslem  army  from  destruction,  since  without  its  protecting 
shelter  they  would  have  been  pursued  and  dispersed.     As  it  was.  Richaid 
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ced  to  Anouf  and  next  to  Joppa  ;  while  Saladin,  yrith  his  army 
id  but  not  destroyed,  moved  rapidly  through  the  mountains  to  Ramla, 
^in  interposed  between  the  Crusaders  and  Jerusalem. 
be  march  from  Acre  and  the  battle  of  Arsouf,  which  was  the  climax 
eries  of  attacks  on  the  vulnerable  parts  of  a  movable  column,  show 
;he  main  offensive  force  of  the  army  was  the  horse,  and  that  the 
ry  were  used  as  outposts  and  skirmishers  and  protectors  of  the 
7,  but  that  they  were  no  proper  part  of  a  line  of  battle,  and  were 
•r  armed  nor  organized  to  sustain  or  make  an  attack  independently, 
were  able,  with  their  arrows  and  the  deadly  bolts  of  the  arblast,  to 

an  advance,  and  keep  light-armed  footmen  in  small  bodies  at  a 
ce;  but. if  a  close  attack  were  made  they  had  to  retire  upon  or 
i  the  horse.  When  these  charged,  the  foot  went  forward  with  them, 
1  the  melee  slew  the  wounded  or  aided  the  cavaliers.     Nor  did  the 

depend  so  much  upon  their  compact  formation  and  solid  charge, 
h  these  were  effective,  as  on  their  individual  valour.  Though  it  is 
z-ictly  true  that  all  battles  of  the  middle  ages  were  tournaments  a 
mcey  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  they  had  this  character  in  a  greater 
3  than  the  battles  of  any  subsequent  period, 
ichard,  however,  showed  that  he  could  appreciate  the  value  of 
ry.  In  1192,  a  year  ailer  the  battle  of  Arsouf,  Saladin,  taking 
tage  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Franks,  suddenly  appeared  before 
>.  Kichard  was  at  Acre  when  a  messenger  brought  this  news.  He 
i  body  of  horse  along  the  coast,  under  Count  Henry  of  Champagne, 
imself,  with  a  few  galleys,  steered  for  Joppa.  He  arrived  to  find  the 
f  the  Sultan  floating  on  the  walls,  and  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
too  late.  But  the  garrison*  in  the  citadel  had  spied  the  royal  galley, 
her  red  hull  and  red  sails,  and  one  of  them,  a  priest,  swimming  off 
!  £ect,  prayed  Bichard  to  save  his  comrades.  He  did  not  hesitate  a 
mt,  but  beaching  his  ships,  plunged  into  the  sea,  plying  his  arblast 

strode  toward  the  land,  and  fiinging  it  away  to  wield  his  dreaded 
I  as  soon  as  he  came  to  close  quarters.  The  Saracens  fled  before 
ind  his  gallant  followers,  and  being  joined  by  the  garrison  he  speedily 
;  the  enemy  out  of  Joppa.  Saladin  sharing  the  panic,  it  is  an  Arab 
*ian  who  says  so,  withdrew,  and  his  own  camp  was  immediately 
>ied  by  the  Christians.  Saladin,  then,  always  prudent,  sent  a  force 
mpy  the  defiles  on  the  road  to  Cesarsea,  and  thus  prevent  reinforce- 
i  from  reaching  Joppa  overland.  Getting  false  news  that  Bichard 
weakened  himself  to  strengthen  Count  Henry,  Saladin  suddenly 
bed  upon  Joppa.  The  fact  was.  Count  Henry,  unable  to  march  by 
had  taken  ship,  and  had  reinforced  Kichard  with  a  few  good  soldiers, 
he  whole  force  of  the  king  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than 

thousand  men,  of  whom  fifty-five  were  knights,  having  among  them 
ten  serviceable  horses. 

here  can  be  no  doubt  from  all  the  accounts  that  Bichard  was  surprised, 
iufy  indeed|  describes  the  king  and  his  followers  aa  arming  in  such 
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haste  that  many  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  their  leg  armour,  and  some 
even  their  breeches.  But  although  he  was  surprised,  he  had  time  to 
make  the  most  of  his  handful  of  men,  and  to  dispose  them  in  a  soldier- 
like way.  He  placed  his  dismounted  knights  and  heavily-armed  soldiers 
on  the  flank  most  exposed,  and  he  filled  the  gardens  with  the  ordinary 
infantry.  But  it  is  the  arrangement  of  these  which  is  the  striking  fact  of 
this  action.  The  infantry  knelt,  like  modem  infantry,  on  the  right  knee. 
The  right  hand  held  a  lance,  butt  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  point  directed 
outwards,  while  the  lefl  arm  bearing  the  shield  was  clasped  round  the  left 
knee.  "  Between  every  two  men,"  says  Vinsauf,  "  who  were  thus  covered 
with  their  shields,  the  king  placed  a  cross-bow  man  and  another  behind 
him  to  stretch  the  bow  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  one  might  discharge 
his  piece  while  the  other  made  ready."  It  is  not  wonderfiil  that  the 
successive  waves  of  Saracenic  horse  recoiled  from  troops  in  this  formation, 
and  that  Eichard  and  his  knights  found  many  an  opportunity  fcir  a  deadly 
charge.  Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  ridden  through  and  through  tte 
Saracenic  line,  while  Boha-eddin  reports  on  hearsay  that  the  King  of 
England  rode  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Moslem  host,  and  found  no 
one  who  dared  to  encounter  him.  "  Am  I,"  says  Gibbon,  referring  to 
this,  "  am  I  writing  the  history  of  Orlando  or  Amadis  ?  "  But  it  is  not 
to  laud  the  personal  prowess  and  daring  of  the  knight  that  I  have  referred 
to  this  action  at  Joppa.     It  is  to  point  out  the  skill  of  the  captain. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  to  another  famous  field,  and  see  how,  in 
that  age  even,  excellent  foot  soldiers  could  be  misused  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

Bouvines  is  the  name  of  an  engagement  famous  in  all  French  histories. 
It  was  fought  in  1214,  twenty-two  years  afler  Richard's  combat  at  Joppa, 
and  during  one  of  those  invasions  of  Flanders  which  throw  a  deeper 
shadow  over  the  darkened  reputation  of  Philip  Augustus.  Richard  lay  in 
his  grave  at  Fontevrault,  John  was  Eling  of  England,  and  Philip  knew, 
and  took  full  advantage  of,  the  difference  between  the  two  men.  Richard 
would  have  defended  himself  and  protected  his  allies,  but  John  was  no 
match  for  any  one  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field.  It  is  not  too  mnch 
to  say  that  the  single  sword  of  Coeur  de  Lion  would  have  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  at  Bouvines,  and  he,  besides,  would  have  known  hov 
to  use  the  mercenary  infantry  whose  bearing  and  fate  is,  for  us,  the  most 
striking  incident  in  that  memorable  field. 

Philip  invaded  Flanders  at  the  head  of  between  15,000  and  20,000 
men.  For  a  month  he  had  ravaged  the  country  "  right  royally,"  which 
means  like  a  Vandal,  andiiad  advanced  to  Toumai.  Opposed  to  him  was 
an  army  under  the  Emperor  Otho,  composed  mainly  of  inhabitants  of  tbe 
Low  Countries,  but  including  some  English  and  Germans,  several  powerful 
frontier  barons,  and  a  body  of  seven  hundred  Braban^ons,  as  the  trained 
mercenaries  had  been  called  for  more  than  half  a  century,  whether  they 
came  from  Brabant  or  not ;  the  total  being  probably  under  20,000  men. 
The  army  of  Philip  consisted,  according  to  Sismondi,  of  800  knights,  about 
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1,600  squires,  2,000  mercenaries  on  foot,  and  10,000  or  12,000  militia, 
supplied  by  fifteen  communes — an  early  appearance  of  a  force  of  trained 
national  infantry.  The  chiefs  on  both  sides,  however,  relied  on  their 
horsemen,  and  did  not  know  how  to  employ  their  foot  with  effect. 

Philip  was  supposed  to  bo,  and  was,  retreating  upon  Lille  ;  and  Otho 
resolved  to  assail  him  at  a  moment  when  half  his  force  should  have  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Bouvines.  The  French  king,  warned  in  time,  and  quite 
willing  to  fight,  fiiced  about,  and  drew  up  his  horse,  and  such  of  his  foot 
as  were  with  him,  sending  the  communal  militia  orders  to  join  him.  He 
occupied  a  front  of  a  thousand  and  forty  paces,  which,  allowing  for 
intervals,  is  little  less  than  the  space  which  would  be  filled  by  800  heavily 
armed  horsemen.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  squires  must  have  been  in 
the  second  line,  two  or  three  deep,  but  after  the  action  began  this  regular 
formation  was  broken,  and  there  were  intervals  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
battalions  of  communal  militia,  who  gallantly  took  post  in  the  front  line,  as 
they  marched  on  to  the  field.  Otho,  seeing  his  enemy  getting  into  line  of 
battle,  formed  opposite,  by  the  simple  process  of  extending  to  the  right 
from  the  head  of  his  colunm  of  march.  Twq  points  in  his  dispositions  arc 
noticeable.  His  horsemen,  of  course,  were  in  front,  but'  in  the  centre  he 
placed  his  700  Braban9ons  in  column,  and  if  they  did  nothing  more,  they 
served  as  a  strong  support  to  the  changing  line  of  cavaliers.  The  other 
point  is  that  Renaud,  Count  of  Boulogne,  ranged  a  number  of  men-at-arms 
in  a  circle,  lances  outwards ;  and  treated  this  circle  as  a  living  field-work, 
into  which  he  retreated  when  fatigued,  and  out  of  which  when  refreshed 
he  dashed  to  join  the  melee. 

As  to  the  battle,  it  was  in  reality  a  tournament  h  Voutrance  on  a  very 
large  scale.      The   squires  on  the  right,  thrust  forward   by  a  warlike 
bishop,  began  the  fray  by  a  preliminary  skirmish,  in  which  they  were 
worsted  ;  and  then  the  knights  rode  at  each  other  just  as  they  would  have 
done  in  the  lists,  or  rode  down  and  slew  the  foot  soldiers,  who  wore  little 
defensive  armour  of  any  kind.     When  the  French  militia  posted  them- 
selves in  the  gaps  of  the  front  line,  the  enemy  charged  and  overthrew 
them,  their  infantry  followed,  and  surrounding  Philip,  dragged  him  from 
his  horse  with  hooks,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  slaying  or  taking  him. 
But  a  charge  of  horse  saved  his  life  and  liberty.     Otho  ran  a  similar  risk. 
William  de  Barres  twice  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  twice  was  com- 
pelled to  release  his  grasp.     Pierre  de  Mauvoisin  grasped  the  bridle  of 
ins  horse,  but  as  he  could  not  snatch  him  out  of  the  press,  Gerard  Scropha 
struck  at  bim  with  a  knife.     The  weapon  did  not  penetrate  the  armour 
of  the  emperor,  but  just  as   Scropha  was   striking  again,  Otho*B  horse 
reared  and  the  knife  ran  into  one  of  his  eyes.     Wheeling  about,  the 
charger  gallopped  off  with  the  emperor,  who  was  seen  no  more  on  the  field. 
Yet  the  combat  continued  to  rage  for  some  time.     At  length  the  only 
enemies  of  Philip  left  on  the  field,  were  the  gallant  mercenaries.     There 
they  stood  I  in  a  serried  mass,  when  all  their  comrades  had  fied ;  and  it 
was  not  imtil  they  were  assailed  on  all  sides  by  5{iy  knights  and  2,000 
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foot  soldiers,  that  they  were  made  to  yield,  not  the  ground  thej  stood 
upon,-  but  their  lives.  These  must  have  been  most  valiant  infantry ;  and 
from  what  he  did  at  Joppa,  we  can  easily  imagine  what  Richard  might 
have  done  at  Bouvines  with  such  men,  had  he  been  there.  Nevertheless, 
these  two  instaBces  show  that  the  men  of  iron  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
want  of  good  infantry,  while  the  presence  of  the  French  militia,  as 
Sismondi  justly  remarks,  is  some  evidence  that  the  ''new  order  of  the 
people  had  made  some  progress  towards  its  enfranchisement.** 

But  that  hard  historian  is  very  severe  on  the  grand  seigneurs.  "  They," 
he  says,  "  were  the  men  who  killed,  and  were  not  killed,  while  they  used 
their  followers  on  foot  as  living  ramparts.  One  might,"  he  says, ''  measure 
the  valour  of  the  knights,  as  between  each  other,  according  to  their  rank 
and  wealth,  for  the  fineness  of  the  arms  of  a  count  or  grand  seigneur,  the 
temper  of  his  sword  and  the  vigour  of  his  horse,  gave  him  an  immense 
advantage  over  the  poor  knights.  En  effet,"  he  goes  on,  ''  dims  toutes  les 
guerres  du  moyen  &ge  on  aura  it  pu  dire  que  ce  qu*on  nommait  bravourc 
^tait  en  raison  inverse  du  vrai  courage ;  celui  qui  par  ses  armes  ^tait  le 
plus  redoubtable  etait  aussi  celui  qui  risquait  le  moins.**  In  this  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth,  but  it  is  not  wholly  just ;  for  in  this  very  action 
Philip  and  Otho,  king  and  emperor,  nearly  lost  their  lives,  although  they 
must  have  been  as  well  armed  and  horsed  as  any  knights  there.  Richard  I. 
frequently  fought  imperfectly  armed,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  spite  of  his 
armour ;  and  no  reasonable  being  can  suppose  that  his  courage  lay  in  his 
coat  of  mail. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  Bouvines,  the  tactics  on  the  field  were  far 
inferior  to  those  employed  at  Joppa ;  if,  indeed,  the  word  can  be  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  these  actions.  And  it  is  quite  as  difiicult  to  estimate 
the  knowledge  of  strategy  as  of  tactics  possessed  at  this  period.  That 
Saladin  was  somewhat  of  a  strategist  is  shoAvn  by  his  perception  of  the 
value  of  strategical  points.  The  promptitude  of  his  decidon,  after  his 
defeat  at  Arsouf,  to  destroy  every  fortress  south  of  Joppa,  except  Darum, 
rather  than  allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Richard,  is  proof  of  his 
sagacity.  It  is  true  he  would  have  held  Ascalon,  could  he  have  induced 
one  of  his  chiefs  to  shut  himself  up  therein  with  an  effective  garrison. 
But  the  fate  of  the  garrison  of  Acre  had  filled  the  Saracens  with  a  mortal 
dread  of  being  besieged,  and  as  he  could  not  hold  Ascalon,  he  took  the 
next  best  course  and  destroyed  it.  Humanly  speaking,  that  energetic 
action  frustrated  the  plans  of  Richard,  for  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
precious  time  in  rebuilding  the  fortifications. both  of  Joppa  fmd  Asc^on, 
in  order  to  secure  a  base  of  supplies  near  to  Jerusalem.  As  the 
Crusaders,  when  before  Acre,  depended  for  supplies  on  Tripoli  and  Tyre 
— supplies  brought  by  sea — so,  when  they  advanced  on  Jerusalem,  they 
depended  for  supplies  upon  provisions  brought  from  Acre  to  Joppa  and 
Ascalon,  also  by  sea,  and  thence  by  transport  trains  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  The  occupation  of  these  points  on  the  coast,  for  which 
JBicliard  has  been  severely  censured,  seems  to  have  been  rendered  necessixj 
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the  very  exigencies  of  the  enterprise  ;  since  no  army,  at  that  time,  could 
e  depended  wholly  upon  land  transport  from  Acre.  It  was  wise  also 
apture  Darum,  because  the  fall  of  that  castle  interrupted  the  communi- 
ions  of  Saladin  with  Egypt ;  and  had  Eichard's  authority  over  the 
isaders  been  absolute,  there  cnn  be  no  doubt  he  would  have  managed 
ceep  open  his  communications  and  take  Jerusalem. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  Richard's  merits  as  a  captain,  is  the 
action  and  fortification  of  a  position  on  the  Seine  covering  the  Norman 
itier.  "  Richard,"  says  M.  Viollett  le  Due,  "  was  to  the  men  of  his 
e  a  hero  who  shone  conspicuous  in  a  valiant  age.  But  he  was  also  an 
e  captain,  an  engineer,  full  of  resources,  experienced,  a  master  of  the 
ctice  of  his  art,  capable  of  things  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  [one]  who 
er  allowed  himself  to  be  the  slave  of  routine."  By  the  treaty  of 
)adun  he  had  ceded  to  Philip  Augustus  the  Vexin  and  Gisors,  a  strong 
»  on  the  Epte.  "  The  right  bank  of  tlie  Seine  being  then  in  the 
session  of  Philip  Augustus  as  far  as  the  Andeleys,  a  French  army 
Jd  in  a  single  day  be  conveyed  into  the  very  heart  of  Normandy,  and 
lace  Rouen."  Aware,  too  late,  of  this  danger,  Richard  was  anxious  to 
;e  his  continental  province  beyond  its  reach.  With  the  sure  coup-d*ceil 
ch  belongs  to  men  of  military  genius,  he  chose  the  site  of  the  fortress 
nded  to  cover  the  Norman  capital,  and  having  once  decided  upon  his 
is,  he  followed  out  their  execution  with  a  tenacity  and  forco  of  will 
ch  bore  down  every  obstacle  opposed  to  Eis  undertaking  ;  so  that,  in 
year,  not  only  was  the  fortress  built,  but  a  complete  system  likewise 
lefensive  works  was  thrown  up,  with  rare  talent,  along  tlie  banks  of 
Seine,  to  the  point  at  which  that  river  covers  Rouen.     It  is  rare  to 

at  this  period  the  breadth  of  view  in  military  dispositions  which 
ks  the  great  soldier ;  and  here  it  is  not  merely  the  isolated  defence  of 
tached  post  that  is  in  question,  but  that  of  the  frontiers  of  a  great 
ince.     From  Bonnieres  to  Gaillon  the  Seine  flows  in  almost  a  straight 

towards  the  north  north-west.  Near  to  Gaillon  it  makes  a  sudden 
1  towards  the  north-east,  as  far  as  Les  Andeleys ;  there  turns  back 
I  itself,  and  forms  a  peninsula,  which,  at  its  neck,  is  no  more  thiin  two 
isand  six  hundred  yards  (about  one  and  three-fifth  miles)  across.  The 
ich,  by  the  treaty  which  followed  the  conference  at  Issouduii,  possessed 
the  left  bank,  Vernon,  Gaillon,  Pacy-sur-Eure  ;  and  on  tlie  right, 
•rs,  which  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  this  part  of  France.  An  army 
posed  of  corps  collected  at  Evreux,  Yemon,  Gisors,  and  thence  simul- 
ously  marched  upon  Rouen,  while  a  flotilla  followed  in  their  rear. 
Id  be  able  in  two  days  to  invest  the  place,  and  have  everything  they 
ared  brought  down  by  the  river.  By  placing  a  fortress  so  as  to  span 
river  between  these  two  places,  Vernon  and  Gisors,  and  in  such  a  way 
>  command  the  navigation,  he  prevented  the  junction  of  the  two  corps 
nvasion,  rendered  their  communication  with  Paris  impossible,  and 
ed  them  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  being  separately  defeated 
ST  the  walls  of  Rouen.    The  position,  therefore,  was  perfectly  well 
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chosen.    The  peninsula,  which  was  opposite  Les  Andeleys,  easily  defended 
across  the  neck,  supported  by  a  fortified  place  of  great  strength  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  offered  every  facility  for  the  establishment  of  a 
camp,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of  forcing.     The  city  of  Rouea 
was  covered  ;   nor  could  the  French  armies  advance  against  the  place 
without  feeling  very  serious  apprehensions  respecting  the  military  position 
they  were  placing  between  themselves  and  France.    This  short  description 
0^i\\  servQ  to  show  that  Richai'd  was  something  more  and  better  than  a 
captain  full  of  headlong  courage.     Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  defences  of  the  famous  *^  Ch&teau  Gaillard,"  as 
Kichard  playfully  nalned  his  work — will  see  that  this  appreciation  is  just. 
M.  Viollet  le  Due  remarks  farther,  that  the  Norman  fortifications  of  the 
age  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  forms  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
this  strong  place ;  and  he  concludes  that  Richard  himself  planned  apd 
marked  out  certiiin  arrangements  of  defence,  which  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  denote  "  a  profound  experience  of  the  military  art."     Philip 
Augustus  took  it,  afler  a  siege  of  seven  months,  ending  March  6, 1204, 
and  soon  aflcr  became  master  of  all  Normandy.     But  Richard  had  then 
been  dead  five  years,  and,  instead  of  having  the  strength  of  his  arm  and 
his  military  skill  to  contend  with,  Philip  could  count  upon  the  imbecilit/ 
of  John  Lackland  as  a  point  in  his  favour. 

The  men  of  that  period  were  far  more  skilful  in  engineering  than  in 
any  other  department  of  warfare.  •  Perhaps  this  may  be  traced  partlj  to 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  military  literature  of  the  Romans— it  is 
said,  for  instance,  that  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  studied  Vegetius — and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  feudal  system  filled  eveiy  land  with  strong  places.  ^ 
all  petty  wars  the  siege  of  an  enemy's  castle  was  the  chief  work  to  be 
done,  and  hence  there  was  naturally  a  great  attention  paid  to  attack  and 
defence.  In  the  history  of  sieges  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
we  find  more  variety  of  means  employed  than  in  our  own  time.  But  the 
principles  were  the  same.  There  were  breaching  batteries  and  counter 
batteries  ;  there  was  a  rude  and  cumbrous  form  of  sap,  carried  forward 
by  means  of  moveable  sheds  called  by  a  variety  of  names ;  when  the  walls 
were  reached  they  were  mined,  underpinned  witli  wooden  props,  which 
were  fired  to  bring  down  the  defences  ;  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and  larger 
moveable  towers  were  propelled  across  it  by  the  use  of  levers,  and  torn  it, 
if  they  could,  the  stormers,  under  cover  of  a  sharp  dischai^e  of  arrows, 
dashed  into  the  place.  Each  party  sought  to  disable  the  artillery  of  tb« 
enemy  ;  while  the  besiegers  sought  to  batter  in  breach,  the  besieged  did 
their  utmost  by  sallies,  or  by  fire-balls,  to  destroy  tlie  moveable  tower* 
Nay,  there  are  instances  of  retrenchments  behind  the  breach,  and  plentj 
of  instances  of  counter-mining,  mainly  directed  towards  the  overthrow  of 
the  towers  by  removing  the  earth  from  beneath  them.  Care  was  taken  to 
provide  stones  for  the  different  stone-hurling  machines,  and  Richard,  eter 
provident,  actually  took  with  him  to  Acre  a  cargo  of  smooth  hard  stonei 
from  Messina,  wYiicli  "  dt\\et  «ia.\X^^^  \xv  'pieces  the  object  they  struck,  cr 
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t  to  powder."  ■  Fire  onA    liigl.ly-combustiUe  conipounJa  wera 
3  in  the  Orientul  sieges.     But  on  the  wltelc  the  Ejsteiu  of  attack 
ids,  and  doficieiil  in  the  application  of  the  great  principio  of  con- 
ing on  pQft  point  mcaua  of  oBTcnce  greater  tlian  tha  muans  of  de&oce 

ijf  the  busicgi^il. 

Iioogh  vc  hnvQ  no  spociul  accounts  of  the  modi'  of  fcvJing  ttrmics 

lC  Ihia  porioi],  yet  tiicre  i(  some  cvidonee  of  tiio  esisleace  liotli  of 

latJon  nnd  of  nidu  commisaariat  atr&Dgemenls.     Garrisons  and 

d  even  troops  on  tlic  march,  were  supplied,  occasionall/  nt  Ictkat, 

1  depfllfi  or  bases.     In  goncral,  Lowevtr,  llic  rude   bodies  of 

1  collected  together  to  form  nn  army,  lived  on  the  country 

d  through  ;  and  tho  liabit  of  devastating  the  countries  iuvadcd, 

B  of  destroying  llieir  very  menns  of  existence,  accounta  sufli- 

iny  a  fruitless  cninpaign  and  for  many  a  prompt  and  painful 

t  military  as  woll  as  political  science  was  aa  low  as  it  could 

!.  J9  proved  by  this  inveterate  custom.     It  is  easy  to  understand 

I  Scotch  should  make  a  desert  on  llie  border,  and  why  the  Welsh 

(  their  niount.iins  and  lay  waslo  the  marches,  overthrow  tbt 

i  hurry  back  to  their  rucgcd  land.    Tlie  Scotch  and  the  Welsh, 

iag  a  6trip  of  the  country  side  with  ashes  and  ruins,  created  nn 

1  beivfeen  themselves  and  their  enemies.     But  it  is  not  easy  to 

nd  why  a  monarch,  even  when  engaged  in  bringing  a  feudatory 

m,  or  nben  intent  on  extorting  an  advantageous  pence  &om  a 

luld  linva  burnt  and  waGtcd   the   bupplies  tlie  country 

I,  fnstend  of  preKeiTing  them  jealously  for  hia  use,  as  a  means  of 

iag  the  war  until  tho  end  was  gained.     The  kings  and  cbiufn  of 

1^  ho«ev<T,  were  toi.iUy  ignorant  even  of  ibnt  principle  of  military 

f  -which,  while  it  admits  of  the  appropiiation  of  on  enemy's  pro- 

b  Ub  hurt,  condemns  the  abuse  and  waste  of  that  property  to  your 

They  never  or  rarely  look  pOESCBsion  of  a  dislrict,  and  drew 

■  from  it  with  a  view  to  further  enterprises  and  solid  prt^oaa. 

1  through  it  like  a  swnrm  of  lncuEti>,  iind  then  the  least  check 

Ight  them  to  a  halt,  sufllccd  ollcn  to  make  them  retreat  for 

Great  care  was  taken  to  fill  the  storehouses  of  the  castles 

and  lo  Icecp  them  flil),  but,  accustomed  to  pivnte  war  within  (uby  reach 

lii'sc  tilrongbolds,  liny  did  not  aeo  lUe  necessity  of  acting  with  the 

r'irtllioiiglit  when  en  a  campaign. 

'■'■■.if,  there  are- some  indications  in  the  nccounls  of  the 
.1  iho  armies  opposed  to  Baladin  were  fed  in  tho  usual 
.  partly  fr»rri  depCls  of  proviiiionB  collected  beforehand  by 
.1  partly  fVom  the  supplies  provided  by  iirivatc  enterprise. 
:  t  Acre  the  Crusaders  depended  on  ihc  stores  of  Tyro  and 
.iicrwards  upon  those  of  Cyprus,  and  also  on  the  proTisions 
,,i  ,,_,  ;Uli  Itulfau  merchants.  When  tho  Marquis  of  MonlftTrat 
.'<it  fuppUes  firom  Tyro  thrro  was  famine  in  the  camp,  and  forage  far 
a  yias  always  obtniued  with  difficulty.    At  a  latat  pn\«4  iXvwn 
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appears  to  have  been  such  a  large  number  of  ships  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
and  such  abundant  means  to  purchase  supplies,  that  tlie  Crusaders  before 
Acre,  and  in  their  subsequent  marches  along  the  coast,  rarely  wanted  fooi 
Regular  markets  were  opened,  and  the  ships  went  to  and  fro  to  keep 
them  supplied.  But  the  moment  the  Crusaders  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  and  had  to  depend  on  convoys,  then  their  sufferingi 
began.  Tliey  established  posts  between  Joppa  and  the  camp  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  but  they  could  not  secure  a  steady  flow  of  provisions  into 
their  quarters.  This  was  a  weak  point  in  the  management  of  the 
expedition.  The  foot  soldiers,  it  is  true,  carried  with  them  provisioui 
for  several  days,  and  when  they  were  moving  along  the  coast  their 
burdens  were  easily  replenished.  Also  when  an  army  swept  through 
a  fertile  coimtry,  the  troops  found  sustenance  and  the  animals  forage. 
But  when  halted  for  the  siege  of  an  inland  place,  like  Jerusalem,  thej 
had  to  rely  upon  transport  trains,  and  scarcity  soon  prevailed. 

Saladin  in  this  respect  was  in  advance  of  his  foes.  From  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  camp  before  Acre,  at  the  time  he  was  vainly  trying  to  nise 
the  siege,  it  is  plain  that  far  greater  order  and  system  prevailed  io  his 
army  than  in  that  of  his  enemies.  The  writer  is  one  Abd-Allatif,  a 
physician  of  Bagdad,  who  was  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Sultan.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  camp,"  he  writes,  **  was  a  large  square  con- 
taining a  himdred  and  forty  farriers'  shops.  In  a  single  kitchen  were 
twenty- eight  coppers,  each  one  capable  of  holding  a  sheep  entire.  I, 
myself,  counted  the  shops  registered  on  the  books  of  the  inspector  of  the 
market,  and  I  counted  as  far  as  seven  thousand.  Nor  were  these  shops 
like  those  in  our  towns.  One  of  these  camp-shops  would  have  made  a 
hundred  of  ours,  and  all  were  well  supplied.  I  have  been  told  that  when 
Saladin  retired  to  Karouba,  although  the  distance  was  so  short,  a  vendor 
of  butter  had  to  pay  twenty  pieces  of  gold  for  the  transporting  of  his 
magazine.  As  to  the  clothes-market,  that  exceeded  all  the  efforts  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive.  There  were  in  the  camp  more  than  a  thousand 
baths,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  Africans.  Water  was  found  at 
from  one  to  two  cubits  deep  ;  the  walls  of  the  baths  were  of  clay,  and  in 
order  to  screen  the  bathers  from  tlie  public,  they  were  surrounded  by 
matting' hung  on  wooden  palisades  stolen  from  the  neighbouring  gardens. 
You  could  bathe  at  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  silver."  It  must  be  admitted 
that  nothing  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  camps  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
description  implies  great  order,  abundant  supplies,  and  not  less  abnadant 
transport.  It  is  true  that  this  was  a  fixed  camp,  but  the  spirit  of  oi^gani- 
zation  it  exhibits  must  have  exercised  a  proportionate  influence  upon  the 
management  of  the  army  in  its  rapid  movements  from  place  to  place,  h 
an  active  campaign  the  bulk  of  the  impedimenta  described  by  Abd-AIIatif 
must  have  been  left  behind,  yet  we  may  be  sure  means  were  found  to 
transport  with  the  troops  a  large  proportion  of  those  indispensable  forges, 
and  that,  although  the  shops  were  fewer,  there  was  still  a  bazaar  with  its 
inspector. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  his  fine  conduct  and  matchless 
valour,  the  campaigns  he  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  are  not  worthy  of  the 
^reot  abilities  of  Richard.  Nor  is  the  cause  far  to  seek.  Although,  after 
the  departui'e  of  Philip  Augustus,  there  was  no  one,  save  perhaps  Conrad 
of  Mo4tferrat,  with  the  least  pretension  to  be  his  rival,  yet  it  must  not  be 
mppoBcd  that  he  held  anything  approaching  to  an  absolute  command 
>Ter  his  heterogeneous  army.  Conrad  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
irere  ever  active  in  thwarting  his  projects,  and  sowing  dissension  in  the 
samp.  His  masterly  flank  march  from  Acre  to  Joppa  would  have  been 
bllowed  by  a  prompt  advance  on  Ascalon  and  its  capture  before  Saladin 
bad  had  time  to  destroy  it,  if  the  minor  Christian  leaders  had  been 
imenable  either  to  commands  or  to  reason.  Historians  have  blamed 
Richard  for  not  pursuing  Saladin  afler  the  combat  at  Arsouf,  but  they 
seem  to  forget  that  no  general  who  had  not  wcU-secured  bases  of  supply 
sould  safely  pursue  an  enemy  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  still  less  an 
enemy  so  able  as  Saladin.  Had.Hichard  rapidly  possessed  himself  of 
Ascalon,  as  he  might  have  done,  then  holding  that  town  and  Joppa,  and 
being  undisputed  master  of  the  sea,  he  might  have  made  a  resolute  march 
[>n  Jerusalem,  when  Saladin  must  either  have  fought  a  battle  or  have  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Holy  City.  In  either  case  Richard  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  gained  the  object  so  dear  to  the  Crusaders.  But  there  was  no 
discipline  in  the  80*called  army,  consequently  there  could  be  no  sustained 
effort  to  execute  a  well-planned  campaign.  It  is  to  this  cause  must  be 
attributed  that  series  of  brilliant  operations  which  served  to  enhance  the 
renown  of  Richard  as  a  valiant  knight  and  skilful  leader  in  actual  collision 
with  the  enemy — a  renown  so  dazzling  that  it  has  blinded  men  to  his 
higher  qualities  and  to  the  causes  which  rendered  them  of  so  little  avail. 
He  made  two  marches  on  Jerusalem,  and  each  time  he  was  thwarted  by 
the  same  thing — discord  in  the  camp.  The  policy  adopted  by  Saladin — 
the  destruction  of  the  coast-fortresses  and  the  devastation  of  the  seaboard 
country — exactly  fitted  in  with  the  conduct  of  the  lesser  Crusaders,  for 
delay  brought  out  the  fuU  effect  of  the  Sultanas  plans.  In  his  second 
movement  Richard's  chances  of  success  were  the  greater.  Once  more 
there  was  apparent  union.  The  dagger  of  an  assassin  had  removed  the 
intriguing  Conrad ;  Henry  of  Champagne  had  become  titular  King  of 
Jerusalem,  even  the  litigious  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  been  apparently 
pacified ;  Richard  had  taken  Darum,  and  was  master  of  all  the 
coast  to  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Joppa  and  Ascalon  had  been 
rebuilt,  and  garrisoned.  Tyre  was  at  peace  within  itself,  and  Acre 
was  a  great  port  crowded  with  merchandise.  The  leading  Crusaders 
had  sworn  an  oath  that  they  would  not  desist  from  their  enterprise 
even  if  Richard  were  to  retui*n  to  Europe.  He  eagerly  seized  the 
hopeful  opportunity  to  strike  a  last  blow.  But  he  knew  that  John, 
hb  brother,  and  Philip  Augustus  were  despoiling  him  of  his  lands,  and 
he  was  torn  with  a  desire  to  finish  his  work,  and  plunged  in  anxiety 
for  his  European  realm.    Nevertheless,  he  advanced  to  within  twenty 
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miles  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  the  old  enemy  reappeared.  Discord  broke 
out  afresh,  and  he  had  to  return  to  the  sea.  Now  Hichard  was  the  best 
soldier  in  Palestine.  He  deliberately  considered  the  task  before  him,  and 
tho  means  of  accomplishing  it.  He  was  no  coward,  and  if  he  did  not 
think  it  feasible  to  besiege  Jerusalem  with  those  means,  may  we  not 
rightly  infer  that  it  could  not  be  done?  Those  who  like  to  probe  his 
reasons  will  see  how  troubled  he  was — ^how  his  warlike  passions  drew 
him  towards  Jerusalem,  how  his  reason  held  him  back.  As  a  prifate 
soldier — and  such  he  offered  to  be — he  was  ready  to  go  on  ;  as  a  general 
he  saw  it  would  be  vain  to  make  an  attempt  which  could  only  end  io 
defeat,  and,  by  good  fortune  only,  not  in  disgrace. 

Perhaps  a  higher  and  purer  character  might  have  been  able  io  oxfX' 
awe  the  turbulent,  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  refractory,  to  stimulate 
the  sluggards,  and  to  fuse  the  whole  mass  by  the  magic  of  personal 
influence.  Eichard  was  not  a  man  of  that  exalted  stamp.  All  1  claim 
for  him  is,  that  he  was  gifled  with  a  knowledge  of  war  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  age,  that  he  had  a  powerful  intellect  but  an  uncertain  irii!, 
that  he  was  fertile  in  resources,  that  he  had  real  insight,  and  that  beneatii 
the  splendid  surface— so  splendid  that  its  lustre  is  still  Yisible  athwart  the 
dark  of  six  centuries — there  were  solid  qualities  which,  though  not  jmfficing 
to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  great  captain,  lifl  him  above  that  of  the 
brainless  knights-errant  of  romancOi  and  far  above  the  ruck  of  kings. 
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EFORS  drama  and  opera  had  rendered  the  public  at  large  familiar  with 
e  lores  of  Faast  and  Margaret, — ^before  even  Goethe's  grand  poem  had 
ced  in  the  memory  of  reading  people  the  associated  images  of  the  philo- 
phizing  seducer  and  the  mocking  fiend — all  the  world  had  heard  of  the 
eril  and  Dr.  Faustus.  But  at  that  time,  perhaps,  not  one  person  in  a 
OQsand  could  have  told  whence  he  had  gained  anj  acquaintance  he 
igbt  possess  with  these  personages,  or  where  even  any  book  upon  the 
bject  could  be  found;  for  most  libraries  might  be  searched  in  vain 
r  anything  of  the  kind.  Yet  a  knowledge  so  widespread,  however 
perficial,  betokens  that  there  must  have  been  at  one  time  some  easily 
cessible  common  source  whence  the  general  information  was  derived, 
ad  this  was,  indeed,  the  case.  Tliere  was  a  period  when  the  Faust 
jends  were  to  the  people  of  the  North  what  the  stories  of  the  Arabian 
Igkts  were  to  the  Orientals — and,  perhaps,  more :  for  the  former  not  only 
mished  amusement  and  gratified  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  but  appealed 
ewise  to  deeper  feelings.  Fifty  years  ago,  before  books  for  the  million 
!re  scattered  broadcast  by  a  cheap  press,  some  such  place  may  have 
en  occupied  in  "  the  cottage  homes  of  England "  by  Bunyan's  great 
•rk :  indeed,  the  history  of  Dr.  Faustus  might  be  not  inaptly  described 
the  mediseval  Pilgrim's  Progress,  As  compared  with  Bunyan's  book, 
wever,  the  fact  of  the  hero  being  a  real  instead  of  an  allegorical  per- 
lage,  or  at  least  the  embodiment  of  general  beliefs  rather  than  the 
nation  of  an  individual  mind,  gave  the  story  of  Faustus  a  wider  range 
interest :  since  few  could  be  indifferent  to  professedly  accurate  infor- 
.tion  on  a  subject  about  which  every  one  had  already  heard  something. 
;ain,  the  reversed  plan  of  the  narrative,  delineating  a  retrograde  move- 
nt from  God  instead  of  an  onward  course,  in  holiness,  awakened  a  more 
iversal  sympathy.  The  introduction,  too,  of  a  proportion  of  the  comic 
ment,  mingled  with  its  graver  matter,  gained  ready  acceptance  for  it, 
ere  a  story  wholly  serious  might  have  moved  but  slowly.  It  is  related, 
leed,  that  at  one  time  the  whole  library  of  one  of  the  little  islands  in 
r  Northern  seas  consisted  of  a  single  book — the  said  volume  being  the 
ston/  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus.  When,  as  a  consequence  of  cir- 
ating  continually  from  one  reading  household  to  another,  it  at  last  fell 
pieces,  it  was  resolved,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  that  one 
their  number  should  be  despatched  to  the  mainland,  to  provide  a  new 
)ply  of  reading  for  the  community.  The  question  next  arose — What 
lie  should  be  selected  ?  Ailer  a  long  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the 
ious  books  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  the  good  people  at  last 
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decided  that  they  would  send  for  another  Dr.  Faustus  I  This  anecdote 
may  possibly  be  apocryphal,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  no  incorrect  illustra- 
tion of  the  popular  favour  which  for  a  very  long  period  attended  thia 
remarkable  work. 

It  was  imdoubtedly  when  they  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  book  that 
the  Faust  legends  attained  their  greatest  celebrity  ;  but  before  printing 
had  even  been  invented  they  were  already  widely  known,  the  exact 
time  and  form  of  their  origin  being  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages. 
The  growth  of  the  story  may,  however,  in  some  measure  be  traced.  The 
principal  characters,  as  every  one  knows,  stand  in  the  relation  of  vendor 
and  purchaser,  the  soul  of  the  mortal  being  the  object  of  traffic;  and  the 
foundation  of  the  story  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  sought  in  the  earliest 
account  of  the  sale  of  a  soul  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  first  stoij 
of  the  kind  upon  record  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Greek  priest 
Theophilus,  legends  of  whose  apostasy  and  re-conversion,  says  Mr.  Dasent 
(in  the  preface  to  his  polyglot  version  of  the  tradition),  once  rang 
throughout  Christendom  from  Spain  to  Iceland.  It  appears  that  iu  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  about  A.D.  538,  this  Theophilus  was 
vice-dominus,  a  rank  next  to  that  of  bishop,  in  Ada,  a  city  of  Gilicia. 
Having,  as  the  story  says,  declined  a  presentation  to  the  vacant  bishopric, 
he  naturally  felt  surprised  and  aggrieved  when  the  prelate  who  accepted 
the  appointment  sought  to  depose  him  from  his  subordinate  position. 
Hurt  and  angry,  he  applied  for  aid  or  advice  to  a  J^w  necromancer,  who 
appointed  him  to  come  the  next  night  to  a  place  near  the  city,  where  he 
need  not  fear  anything  that  he  should  see,  but  must  carefully  abstain  from 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  On  reaching  the  spot  he  foimd  it  illuminated 
with  numerous  lights  and  crowded  with  figures  in  white  garments,  sur- 
rounding one  who  seemed  to  be  their  prince,  to  whom  the  Jew  introduced 
him.  This  personage,  who  was  no  other  than  Satan  himself,  promised 
that  if  he  would  be  his  servant,  he  would  render  him  any  assistance  he 
needed ;  but  he  must  first  renounce  Christ,  and  his  mother  Mary,  signing  a 
document  to  that  effect  with  his  own  blood  :  whereupon  Theophilus  kissed 
his  feet,  and  complied  with  all  the  required  conditions.  The  next  day,  he 
was  received  with  much  honour  and  favour  by  the  new  bishop.  But  the 
compact  he  had  made  weighed  heavily  on  his  conscience ;  and  soon  repent- 
ing his  rash  and  sinful  engagement,  he  repaired  to  a  church  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  there  remained  fasting  and  praying  for  forty  days.  At 
length,  Mary  appeared  to  him  twice,  promising  to  help  him.  Anxious  for 
an  assurance  of  his  sin  being  cancelled,  he  then  begged  her  to  recover 
for  him  the  deed  he  had  signed,  when,  after  three  more  days  of  prayer  and 
abstinence,  she  came  to  him  once  more,  and,  while  he  was  asleep,  laid  the 
bond  upon  his  breast.  On  the  next  Sunday,  he  went  to  church,  and 
told  the  whole  story  to  the  bishop,  who  bade  him  throw  the  deed  into  a 
fire  before  all  the  congregation :  on  doing  which  his  £u:e  was  seen  to  shine 
like  the  sun.  For  yet  another  three  days  he  lay  prostrate,  absorbed  in 
thanksgiving,  upon  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  had  appeared  to  him;  and 
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then,  probably  worn  out  by  these  excessive  vigils,  died  in  all  holiness 
and  peace. 

First  narrated  in  Greek  by  Eutychus,  the  disciple  of  Theophilus,  who 
declared  that  he  had  heard  the  account  from  his  master's  own  lips,  this 
tale  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  then  into  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  Ice- 
landic, &c.,  spreading  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  thus  familiar- 
ized the  popular  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  human  being  entering  into  treaty 
vith  the  Evil  Spirit.  The  same  idea  was  thenceforth  reproduced  in  many 
other  stories  told  of  various  personages,  and  in  different  countries,  the 
display  of  any  extraordinary  knowledge  or  of  extraordinary  luxury  being 
commonly  traced  to  some  source  of  this  kind,  imtil  at  length  it  was  embodied 
in  the  History  of  Dr,  Faustus, 

That  the  story  or  collection  of  stories  bearing  this  title,  had  been 
known  long  before  they  were  committed  to  print,  or  even,  perhaps,  to 
writing,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  preface  to  the  very  earliest 
reraion,  wherein  the  publisher  sets  forth  his  having  often  wondered 
''that  no  one  arranged  the  narrative  in  order,  and  had  it  printed  and 
spread  abroad  as  a  warning  to  all  people ; ''  but  after  making  many 
inquiries,  he  could  not  hear  that  it  had  been  undertaken,  until  the  MS* 
of  the  present  work  had  been  recently  sent  to  him  by  "  a  certain  good 
friend,  named  Von  Speier,"  with  the  desire  that  he  would  give  it  to  the 
world.  This  original  version,  printed  and  published  by  Johann  Spies,  at 
Frankfort,  in  1587,  was  destined  eventually  to  be  so  entirely  superseded 
by  later  and  differing  ones,  that  in  afler-years  its  very  existence  was  long 
disputed,  until,  in  1846,  a  copy  was  discovered  by  Herr  Scheible  in  the 
State  Library  of  Uhn ;  another  copy  is  now  known  to  be  still  preserved. 

That  the  intention  of  this  volume  was  to  satisfy  curiosity  or  amuse 
the  idle,  was  an  idea  utterly  repudiated  by  those  who  gave  it  to  the  world ; 
and  its  Introduction  accordingly  sets  forth  that,  some  sins  being  worse 
than  others,  sorcery  and  magic  are  incontrovertibly  the  worst  of  all  sins, 
and  that  the  grand  aim,  therefore,  of  the  story  is  to  warn  the  world  from 
this  dire  iniquity.  It  is  very  judiciously  added  that  lest  any  perverse- 
minded  individual  should  afler  all  be  tempted  to  imitate,  instead  of 
avoiding,  the  wickedness  of  the  hero,  all  forms  of  conjuration,  &c.  have 
been  carefully  omitted,  and  only  such  matter  recorded  as  might  furnish 
instruction  and  warning.  Thus  solemnly  introduced,  the  narrative  begins 
by  informing  us  that  Johann  Faust  was  bom  at  Bod,  near  Weimar,  of 
God-fearing  peasant  parents,  and  adopted  early  by  a  rich  childless  uncle 
at  Wittenberg,  who  sent  him  to  school,  and  then  to  the  university  to 
study  theology.  Soon  wearying  of  this,  he  devoted  himself,  instead,  to 
medicine  and  science ;  and  though  he  took  to  bad  company  and  fell  into 
Bin,  yet,  possessing  a  good  capacity,  he  eventually  passed  a  very  creditable 
examination,  gaining  his  degree  as  doctor.  He  now  gave  his  nights  and 
days  to  the  study  of  curious  signs  and  characters,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Greek,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages  ;  so  that  besides  the 
reputation  he  gained  as  a  physician  by  healing  many  patients,  he  also 
VOL.  jav.— NO.  84.  88. 
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became  known  as  a  famous  astrologer.     We  are  next  told  rather  abruptly, 
that,  having  taken  to  the  practice  of  black  magic  (that  with  which  he 
began   having  probably  been  only  such   as  was   termed  white  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  period),  he  went  one  evening  to  a  spot  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood  where  four  roads  met,  and  drawing  three  concentric  circles, 
stood  within  them  invoking  the  Evil  Spirit.     A  terrible  tempest  began; 
then  sweet  music  was  heard ;  anon  strange  shapes  flitted  before  him ;  and 
as  he  uttered  spells  of  greater  and  greater  power,  at  last  the  Devil  appeared 
as  a  fiery  man.     Soon,  however,  he  assumed  the  more  approachable  form 
of  a  grey  friar :  a  guise  which  seems  to  indicate  a  Protestant  origin  for  at 
least  this  version  of  the  story.     Fatigued  with  excitement,  Faust  availi 
himself  no  further  of  this  intervieAv  than,  to  extract  from  the  spirit  a 
promise  to  visit  him  next  morning  at  his  own  house,  whithej  accordingly 
he  comes ;  and  the  doctor  then  demands  that  ho  shall  obey  him  in  all  things, 
and  answer  truly  whatever  questions  he  may  at  any  time  propound.    The 
spirit  replies  that  he  cannot  make  any  such  contract  witJiout  first  atking 
permission,  being  himself  only  a  subordinate  demon  owing  allegiance  to 
Lucifer ;  but  on  his  re-appearance  in  the  evening,  he  avows  his  reodinesi 
to  agree  to  the  doctor's  terms,  and  to  be  always  near  him,  though  invi«iblc 
to  every  other  eye,  on  condition  that  the  latter,  in  return,  will  sign  with 
his  own  blood  a  document  promising  not  only  to  be  entirely  his  at  deatli, 
but  that  during  his  life  he  will  renounce  God  and  all  things  holy,  and 
be  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith.     Faust  consents,  thinking,  that,  as  he 
has  certainly  found  the  Devil  not  to  be  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  it  ia 
probable  that  hell  may  not  be  so  hot  as  it  has  been  described;  and 
accordingly  the  next  day  the  spirit  comes  again  to  witness  the  signature. 
The  doctor  pierces  a  vein  in  his  lefl  hand  ;   when,  as  a  last  appeal  from 
Heaven,  the  blood  miraculously  forms  itself  into  the  words,  "  0  homo, 
fuge  !  "     Undeterred  even  by  this  portent  he  signs  the  fatal  deed,  heie 
given  at  length,  as  found  in  his  house  afler  his  death,  and  which  dulj  seti 
Ibrth  tliat,  desiring  deeper  knowledge  than  he  could  learn  from  other  men, 
or  acquire  by  the  faculties  with  which  God  had  endowed  him,  he  had 
entered  into  this  contract,  consenting  that,  if  the  Devil  will  only  teach  him 
eH  he  desires  to  know  during  a  peiiod  of  twenty-four  yean,  he  will  at  it* 
expiration  resign  himself  to  him  for  all  eternity. 

The  infernal  visitant,  who  announces  his  name  to  be  "Mephostophilet" 
(so  the  name  is  here  spelled),  now  bestura  himself  actively  in  the  service 
of  liis  new  master,  who  resides  in  the  house  left  him  by  his  deceased 
uncle;  arranging  that  no  domestic  shall  be  retained  except  one  Christopher 
Wagner,  whom  Faust  had  taken  from  the  streets  as  a  boy  of  so  bad  a 
character  tliat  no  one  eh»c  would  employ  him.  The  spirit  himself  llnde^ 
Ukos  to  be  major-domo  of  the  establishment.  The  cellara  of  the  Elector 
I^alatine  and  of  various  bishops  are  laid  under  contribution  for  wines  (/ 
all  kinds;  ready-dressed  viands  are  transported  from  palatial  kitchem; 
while  ample  supplies  for  the  wardrobe  are  obtained  by  sapernatnral  raidi 
on  the  tmVora  «ad  cAW  \x«ii«KavKa  of  the  city.    Living  thus  sumptiMnuI/i 
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Fauit,  we  are  told,  goon  becomes  so  thoroughly  sensualized  thafc  he  no 
longer  belieres  in  either  God  or  Devil ;  though  his  scepticism  as  to  the 
latter  appears  certainly   rather    extraordinary,   considering  who    is  in 
attendance  upon  him.     Waking  up  suddenly  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
richly-spread   table   having  yet    no   ^*  lady  at  the  head,"   he  informs 
Hephistopheles  that  he  wishes  to  marry.     The  latter,  however,  forbids 
the  banns — not  only  painting  very  vividly  the  various  discomforts  and 
inoouYeniences  attendant  on  the  married  state,  but  further  reminding  him 
that,  as  he  had  promised  to  abjure  all  holy  things,  marriage  was  of  course 
included ;  and  that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  him  to  serve  two  masters, 
the  Devil  and  a  wife.     The  appeal  winds  up  with  the  very  forcible  argu- 
ment, that  if  Faust  persists  in  such  a  design  the  demons  will  "  tear  him 
into  little  pieces.**     The  doctor,  grown  arrogant,  replies  that,  happen  what 
will,  he  does  intend  to  adhere  tq  his  plan.     Upon  this  Hephistopheles 
vanishes,  and  a  violent  blast  flings  Faust  upon  the  floor,  where  he  lies  in 
torture,  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot.     He  cries  vehemently  to  Mephis- 
tophelea  to   come  to  his  aid.      The  Devil  himself  appears   instead,  in 
terrible  form,  asking  mockingly  in  what  mind  he  now  is ;  whereupon  the 
huuibled  doctor  confesses  that  he  has  broken  his  compact  and  craves 
forgiveness.    In  token  that  it  is  granted,  the  Devil  disappears,  the  doctor^s 
pains  cease,  and  Mephistopheles  returns,  soothingly  promising  him  that 
though  he  cannot  suffer  him  to  have  a  wife,  yet  he  will  not  object  to  bring 
bim,  every  day,  if  he  should  wish  it,  some  fresh  beauty  :  a  prospect  which 
entirely  reconciles  Faustus  to  his  enforced  celibacy. 

Not  until  every  possible  provision  has  been  made  for  his  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  does  Faust  seem  to  bethink  himself  of  the  main  purpose 
fbr  which  he  had  invited  the  spirit^s  aid  ;  but  he  now  begins  to  put 
Mephistopheles  through  a  course  of  interrogatories,  with  a  view  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  things  mostly  beyond  mortal  ken.  The  first  subject  on 
which  he  claims  enlightenment  is  the  dominion  of  the  Devil  and  the 
extent  of  his  power.  A  mediaeval  and  orthodox  description  of  hell,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  brimstone,  is  served  up  for  his  information. 
Further  questioning  draws  forth  minuter  details  of  its  division  into 
Gehenna,  Erebas,  Tartarus,  &c.,  with  an  account  of  its  various  rulers,  the 
^irit  who  incited  Cain  to  murder,  the  one  who  led  Solomon  into  licen- 
tiousness, and  numerous  others,  including  Lucifer,  the  king  and  lord  of 
them  all.  At  the  end  of  each  conversation,  Faast,  who  has  already  begun 
bitterly  to  repent  his  bargain,  bemoans  his  fate,  in  having  put  himself 
into  the  power  of  these  ruthless  beings,  whose  whole  occupation  is 
to  mislead  and  ruin  men.  At  last  he  asks  if  there  will  not  be  at  last 
an  end  to  hell,  or  if  there  be  no  chance  lefl  for  himself  to  escape  it.  lie 
is  told  that  it  will  certainly  endure  for  ever,  and  that  he  has  sinned  too 
deeply  to  be  saved  :  his  informant  further  advising  him  to  ask  and  think 
no  more  upon  the  subject,  since  it  can  be  no  pleasant  one  to  either  of 
them.  It  has,  however,  a  fascination  beyond  any  other  for  Faust.  The 
moment  be  is  alone  lus  mind  reycrts  to  it,  and  he  thinks  earnestly  of 
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trying  to  revoke  his  fatal  bond ;  but  Mephistopheles  raises  the  form  of 
some  fair  woman  whenever  he  retires  to  reflect,  and  her  blandishments 
win  him  from  all  serious  thought,  while  the  demon  himself  flatlj  refuses 
to  answer  any  more  questions  upon  the  subject. 

The  discussion  of  infernal  matters  being  thus  no  longer  possible,  Faust 
turns  to  other  quarters  of  the  universe,  and  subjects  his  "Guide  to 
Knowledge  "  to  inquiries  as  varied  in  import  as  those  since  propounded 
to  hapless  little  ones  by  the  renowned  Mangnall ;  though  he  is  xeiy 
properly  rebuked  on  descending  to  the  triviality  of  asking  the  cause  of 
summer  and  winter,  with  the  remark  that  a  "  doctor "  ought  to  haie 
known  so  simple  a  matter.  A  question  concerning  creation  calls  forth  a 
reply  throwing  as  much  discredit  upon  Genesis  as  a  Zulu  could  conceive  or 
a  Colenso  utter ;  while  the  answers  to  queries  upon  less  recondite  matter?, 
such  as  the  elements,  the  planets,  &c.,  accord  very  little  with  the  theories 
of  modern  science.  The  information,  nevertheless,  proves  of  so  much 
practical  value,  that  by  its  aid  Faust  constructs  almanacs  which  attain 
great  popularity  ;  for  they  combined  predictions  concerning  political 
events  with  weather  prophecies,  and,  as  we  are  assured,  "  all  tnilj 
foretold." 

The  nether  world  has  still,  however,  a  greater  attraction  for  Faust  than 
aught  above  ;  and  since  he  may  no  longer  indulge  in  discourse  upon  it,  he 
induces  Mephistopheles  to  grant  him  a  sight  of  the  realm  of  darkness. 
Transported  thither,  either  bodily  or  in  a  vision,  he  is  shown  all  that 
had  been  previously  described.  He  then  desires  a  nearer  inspection 
of  the  stars,  an  account  of  his  journey  to  which  is  given  from  an 
autograph  record  of  it  sent  at  the  time  to  his  friend  Dr.  John  Victory  at 
Leipsic.  In  this  narrative  he  states  that  he  reached  a  height  whence 
the  earth  appeared  no  greater  than  the  dot  of  an  t ;  found  the  atmo- 
sphere very  bright  and  hot ;  the  finnament  solid  as  a  wall,  moving  from 
east  to  west,  and  taking  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  its  course  ;  while  the  snn 
was  larger  than  this  whole  world,  indeed  so  large  that  he  could  see  no  end 
to  it.  Not  till  things  above  and  below  have  been  thus  exhausted,  does 
the  daring  explorer  stoop  to  a  desire  to  inspect  the  world  about  him. 
At  last,  however,  he  sets  forth  on  a  terrestrial  tour,  the  record  of  which 
embodies  a  short  description  of  many  famous  places,  enlivened  by  details 
of  adventures  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  where  he  assumes  the  fonn 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  third  part,  the  history  takes  quite 
a  new  turn.  The  philosopher  suddenly  becomes  harlequin,  the  comic 
capabilities  of  Satanic  power  are  brought  into  view,  and  ^r  a  time  all  is 
merriment  and  fun.  Faust,  whose  name  has  become  renowned  through  the 
marvellous  cures  he  has  wrought,  happening  to  arrive  at  InnsprUck  while 
Charles  V.  is  staying  there,  the  emperor  asks  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  skill  in 
the  black  art,  to  procure  him  an  interview  with  Alexander  the  Great  and 
his  queen ;  promising  that  no  harm  shall  result  to  him  from  his  compliance. 
Stipulating  for  stiicl  aleiice)  \]ii^  «K>t<^Qxer  o^eos  a  door  ^d  the  Macedoniao 
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comes  forth  clothed  in  armour ;  while  his  royal  partner,  with  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  chronology  of  costume,  appears  in  embroidered  velvet. 
Afler  bowing  to  the  emperor  and  empress,  the  phantoms  vanish.  Another 
day  the  doctor,  finding  a  certain  knight  asleep,  fixes  a  pair  of  stag's  horns 
on  his  head,  which  he  does  not  remove  until  the  hapless  victim  has 
furnished  much  amusement  to  the  emperor  and  all  his  coui-t.  He  next 
meets  a  waggon  of  hay,  the  driver  of  which  bids  him  move  aside  to  let  it 
pass.  Faust  replies  that  a  man  should  not  yield  place  to  hay,  and  that 
unless  he  himself  moves  aside,  he  will  eat  both  the  waggon  and  its  load. 
This  he  appears  to  do ;  but  when  the  affrighted  boor  fetches  the  burgo- 
master to  the  spot,  his  property  is  found  intact.  Oh  another  occasion 
Faust  exerts  his  devouring  powers  on  a  waiter,  whom  he  punishes  for 
rudeness  by  swallowing  him  whole,  disgorging  him  soon  afler  unhurt. 
He  provides  more  nicely  for  others;  seeing  the  Princess  of  Anhult  in 
delicate  health,  and  hearing  that  her  appetite  might  be  tempted  by  some 
grapes  were  it  only  autumn  instead  of  midwinter,  he  puts  a  dish  out 
of  window,  and  on  taking  it  in  again  in  half-an-hour  presents  it  to 
her  filled  with  fine  clusters  :  he  explains  that  his  spirits  had  fetched 
them  from  the  antipodes,  where  it  was  then  summer.  As  a  further 
return  for  the  prince's  hospitality,  he  invites  him  and  his  court  to  a 
banquet  in  a  magnificent  castle,  improvised  for  the  occasion  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field ;  it  rises  during  the  night  and  disappears  the  next  day, 
its  gardens  blooming  with  fairest  flowers  and  fruitage  amid  surrounding 
snow. 

The  doctor  proved  himself  too,  at  times,  a  very  efficient  special 
constable ;  for  we  are  told  that  when  some  students  once  made  a  riot 
before  his  house,  he  soon  stopped  the  strife  by  suddenly  blinding  them  ; 
though,  when  led  home,  their  sight  was  perfectly  restored.  And  again, 
when  some  noisy  peasants  at  an  inn  refused  to  keep  order,  he  rendered 
them  speechless  until  they  left  the  house,  when  the  spell  at  once  broke. 
Another  time,  being  sent  for  to  prescribe  for  a  sick  man,  he  asks  a 
peasant  for  a  seat  in  his  empty  waggon,  and  on  his  rough  refusal  makes 
the  wheels  fly  off  and  the  horses  stand  immovable ;  but  when  the  offender 
humbly  begs  forgiveness,  the  doctor,  with  an  exhortation  to  him  to  show 
better  manners  to  strangers  in  future,  sets  all  right  again  with  a  word. 
However  he  might  thus  test  good- will,  that  he  did  not  depend  on  any  one 
for  means  of  locomotion  is  shown  in  the  account  of  three  students  apply- 
ing to  him  to  gain  them  a  sight  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria's  wedding. 
Spreading  his  cloak  on  the  ground,  he  bade  them  stand  upon  it  close  to 
him,  and  all  were  then  taken  up  by  the  wind  and  deposited  at  the 
Bavarian  palace.  He  treats  another  party  similarly  at  carnival  time, 
providing  for  them  also  many  other  entertainments  befitting  the  festive 
season,  such  as  dishes  spontaneously  filled  with  meat,  men*8  heads  changed 
temporarily  to  asses',  &c.  &c. ;  and  on  one  guest's  expressing  a  very  fervent 
desire  to  see  Helen  of  Greece,  he  calls  up  the  fair  phantom,  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  all  beholders — including,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  the  evoker 
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himself.  But  though  thus  generally  intent  only  on  imparting  pleasure, 
Faust  was  not  incapable  of  the  feeling  proverbially  said  to  exist  between 
"two  of  a  trade;"  for,  encountering  at  one  time  a  party  of  conjuron, 
who  amuse  their  audiences  by  cutting  off  and  putting  on  again  each  other's 
heads,  their  vitality  being  transferred  to  some  growing  lilies  while  the 
decapitation  lasts,  he,  knowing  their  secret,  cuts  the  flower-stem  while 
their  leader  is  lying  headless,  thus  rendering  vain  all  their  efforts  to 
restore  him. 

Being  endowed  with  such  mighty  powers,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
that  Faust,  on  applying  to  Mephistopheles  for  money,  should  be  told  that 
he  is  quite  able  to  procure  it  for  himself,  without  troubling  him.  There- 
upon he  resorts  to  various  expedients  for  replenishing  his  exchequer,  at 
one  time  selling  a  horse  of  his  own  making ;  at  another,  taking  to  market 
Eome  swine  similarly  produced,  the  animals  on  each  occasion  changicg 
into  wisps  of  straw  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  stream,  to  the  parchasera' 
great  dismay,  although  the  seller  had  honestly  warned  them  that  his 
beasts  must  on  no  account  be  taken  near  water.  He  also  borrows  from  a  Jew 
a  large  sum  on  the  security  of  his  own  leg,  duly  severed  and  carried  off; 
but  the  German  Shy  lock,  finding  the  care  of  such  a  pledge  rather  dis- 
agreeable, and  thinking  the  owner  will  never  care  to  redeem  what  he 
could  not  reunite,  throws  it  into  the  river ;  an  offer  of  settling  the  accouot 
being  made  soon  after,  he  has  not  only  to  forgive  the  debt,  but  to  pay  a 
large  additional  sum  in  compensation  for  the  lost  pledge,  while  Faust, 
really  unhurt,  renews  his  limb  as  readily  as  crabs  renew  theirs. 

The  only  check  Faust  seems  to  have  received  in  his  downward  career 
was  from  an  old  man  at  Wittenberg,  who,  setting  his  mind  on  converting 
the  sorcerer,  very  judiciously  asks  him  to  dinner,  and  when  his  guest's 
heai-t  has  been  opened  by  his  hospitality,  seriously  remonstrates  with  him 
on  the  life  he  is  leading,  and  urges  him  to  repent.  Boused  to  reflection, 
Faust  almost  resolves  to  do  so  ;  but  his  demon-attendant  tells  him  that 
it  is  now  too  late,  that  he  must  dismiss  the  idea,  or  he  will  be  forthwith 
torn  in  pieces  ;  and  so  induces  him,  instead,  to  sign  a  new  bond  confirm- 
ing the  former  contract.  Faust's  next  adventure  afler  this  damnatory  act, 
is  of  a  peculiarly  kind  and  beneficent  character.  Hearing  of  a  young  noble- 
man who  has  fallen  so  desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  Uiat  her 
indifference  has  rendered  him  dangerously  ill,  Faust  pays  him  a  visit,  and 
presents  him  with  a  magic  ring,  which,  on  his  slipping  it  upon  the  lady's 
finger  during  a  dance,  causes  her  ardently  to  return  his  passion.  They  arc 
soon  after  married,  the  amiable  author  of  their  felicity  being  an  honoured 
guest  at  the  wedding.  It  was,  perhaps,  "  a  fellow-feeling  "  ^at  made  him 
thus  "kind;  "  for  as  the  end  of  his  earthly  happiness  approaches, he asb 
Mephistopheles  to  bestow  upon  him  permanently  the  phantom  of  the 
Grecian  Helen,  which  he  had  once  raised  to  please  his  visitor.  His 
wish  being  gratified,  he  becomes  so  enamoured  of  his  bride  that  he  nerer 
cares  to  quit  her  side, — the  bond  being  additionally  atrengthened  hj 
her  bearing  him  a  Bon,  xtlioni  ha  always  regards  with  the  tendeicat 
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afiection;  But  he  is  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the  domestic  bliss  he 
seems  so  well  to  appreciate,  for  the  end  of  his  term  is  now  near.  The 
fourth  and  last  part  of  the  story  introduces  us  to  the  doctor  making  his 
will,  wherein,  knowing  that  his  family  would  need  no  provision,  he  leaves  ail 
he  possesses  to  his  servant  Wagner,  with  an  injunction  to  study  diligently 
hin  master's  books,  and  write  a  biography  of  him — a  work  in  which  he 
is  to  be  assisted  by  a  spirit  attending  him  in  the  form  of  an  ape.  But  one 
month  now  remains  of  the  twenty-four  years,  and  the  poor  sorcerer,  dis-* 
mayed  at  the  prospect  before  him,  shuns  the  very  sight  of  his  familiar,  and 
can  do  nothing  but  weep  and  mourn.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
transcript  of  his  lamentations,  pathetic  with  the  wailings  of  the  lost  souPs 
remorse.  In  bitter  contrast,  the  next  chapter  recounts  the  gibes  with 
which  triumphant  Mephistopheles  mocks  and  taunts  his  prey— not  with 
the  grandeur  of  a  fallen  angel,  but  rather  with  the  petty  exultation  of  a 
ipitefttl  imp  glorying  in  successful  mischief,  vented  in  flinging  proverbs 
at  his  victim  as  fluently  as  though  ^  Poor  Richard  "  had  been  his  daily 
study.  In  offering  the  ironic  consolation  that  Faust  will  not  be  alone 
in  his  misery,'  we  may  notice  that  "  all  Jews  and  Turks  "  are  summarily 
included  among  those  who  shall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  his  companions 
in  torment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  Faust  is  served  with  a  regular 
citation  from  the  demoniacal  court,  intimating  that  when  the  end  comes 
he  wiU  be  "  fetched  **  at  night ;  whereupon,  with  forced  cheerfulness, 
he  inrites  a  party  of  professors  and  students,  his  most  intimate  friends,  to 
breakfast  with  him  on  the  last  day.  Afler  the  meal  he  requests  them  to 
remain  with  him  until  the  next  morning,  telling  them  his  whole  history,  and 
innoonoing  the  catastrophe  which  is  impending.  At  the  same  time,  with  a 
meek  humility  which  might  have  graced  a  saint  about  to  ascend  to  glory, 
he  begs  them  to  pardon  him  if,  even  in  jest,  he  ever  in  any  way  injured 
them ;  and  exhorts  them  fervently  to  take  warning  by  his  terrible  doom, 
and  make  God  and  salvation  the  first  object  of  their  lives.  Greatly 
shocked  at  the  disclosure,  they  lament  that  it  was  not  made  sooner,  so  that 
they  might  have  sought  to  save  him  through  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  holy 
men.  He  assures  them  any  such  attempts  would  have  been  vain ;  and 
then,  with  mutual  tears,  they  take  an  affectionate  farewell — he  retiring 
to  his  bedroom,  and  they  to  theirs,  to  await  in  sleepless  anxiety  the 
events  of  the  night.  Soon  after  midnight  a  fearful  tempest  shakes  the 
house,  a  hissing  sound,  as  of  myriad  snakes,  is  heard,  then  a  stifled  cry, 
and  iheiT  friend's  voice  is  recognized,  vainly  shrieking  for  pity  or  for 
help.  None  dare  to  stir,  and  soon  all  again  is  hushed  in  utter  silence, 
while  the  tremblers  cower  in  terror  on  their  beds  till  the  light  of  morning 
emboldens  them  to  repair  to  the  fatal  room.  An  awful  spectacle 
awaits  them.  The  walls  are  sprinkled  with  blood,  only  the  dislodged 
eyes  of  their  friend  and  a  few  of  his  teeth  are  to  be  found ;  but  aflcr 
diligent  search,  the  mangled  corpse  of  the  unhappy  Faust  is  discovered, 
flung  upon  a  dunghill  in  the  yard. 
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they  fill  I 


After  having  these  sail  relica  eewn  tip  in  linen  and  barieJ,  the; 
retumetl  to  "VVittenberf,  wlicre,  repairing  to  Faust's  hoiwe,  they 
Wagner  mourning  for  hia  master,  nnd  tlie  biography  alreaci3f  wriUcn,  all 
but  tlie  concluding  chapter,  which  is  thereupon  added  nt  once  by  tW 
witnesses  of  the  events  it  records.  Helen  and  her  boo  Iiad  ilmij 
vanished,  and  from  that  hour  were  never  more  seen  ;  but  the  oiiquicl 
spirit  of  Faust  haunted  continually  tha  house  where  he  had  lired;  and 
though,  henceforth,  no  one  would  risk  n  nearer  encounter  by  venturingW 
reside  in  it,  yet  pasaers-by  frequently  saw  the  Bpectro  of  the  sortaw 
looking  out  at  one  or  otlier  of  tlie  windows. 

The  history  of  Faust's  sowing  and  hia  reaping  being  thus  broiiglil  to 
an  end,  the  book  concludes  with  a  pious  wisli  that  all  its  rcujm  mtf 
"  avoid  hia  fate  and  serve  God  alone,  '  since  your  advertary  the  Deril,  a 
a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  ho  may  devour.'  "  Its  pdtf, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  sufficed  to  protect  it,  for  it  is  said  thai  bo«k 
the  author  and  the  publisher  were  pnoished  for  their  work,  and  the  boob 
perhaps  intentionally  destroyed  ;  which  would  account  for  their  di»ppe>^ 
nnce.  But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  history  was  so  well  r«eiiE^ 
by  the  public,  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  some  students  of  Tubingm 
threw  it  into  iliynia,  yet  still  keeping  very  closely  to  the  original.  In  lifi 
same  year  tiiat  Spies'  work  was  issued,  A  JiaKad  of  tlie  Life  nnd  Deafi'-f 
Dr.  luiinliis  llie  Great  Cuni/emr  appeared  in  London;  in  l'i8'.t  the  lalo  to 
printed  iii  French;  and  in  1502  inPutdi.  Itwa^nol  till  l.')09  thatti.c^c 
Jiudolf  Widpn.in  publislicl  at  Hamburg  an  edition  whirl,  h.i5  ,.fi,.n  tw: 
erroneously  looked  upon  ns  the  first  printid,  those  is^uid  lariiir  bvii'; 
been  rdnir.?t  entirely  disphiml  by  it.  I.i  llii*^  niui-h  m.-uo  pdi'^ill-i^ 
version,  wherein  nsu:illy  a  InngiT  and  ccr(:iiiily  a  dull.T  i-liaii.r  ii' 
"  IJedections"   fi.iUnva  eiich   slmrt  ch.iplcr  of  th,-  i:,in:ilii\^  AViilui^iti,  kI' 

the  lilirnij  of  an  o'A  i>liyMcia:i  at  I,iiicic,   sptalis  wiili   seme  o^aMi-.]!'-' 
the  simple  ori;.:iii^i!  by  sj.i,.-;   whicti  yi^t  I-l-  iiiiiinly  fi-llows  in  ^^ny  ]  >r- 


s  F:ui-t  U  ktL.iv.i  Inluvc  lircn  vi'n-c.irlyn  favourite  sul.jcc 
[ilova.  A  ivtitcr  in  llie  Qunrlriln  lirririr,  no  InnRcr  ago  tfau  bi  lIUs 
hc'inclur  11111.I  Lis  nlliancc  nith  llii' Ikvil  ns  Imrin^- been,  "in  flHSMrf 
,  ft  coiia^iicuoua  tijuluro  of  nlniosi  cverv  ptippot-Hhow," 
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1«di*8  cellar  in  Leipsic,  where  it  is  represented  in  or.e  of  a  pair  of  pictures 
f-n  the  wall,  bearing  date  1525 ;  a  doggerel  rhjme  beneath  asserting  that 
this  fact  was  "  seen  bj  many  a  mother  s  son/'  The  other  picture  shows 
Famt  drinking  with  his  friends,  and  in  each  the  dog  appears. 

In  1604  was  published  Marlowe*s  tragedy,  in  which  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Faustus  is  treated  in  language  often  of  Ter)*  great  poetic  beauty,  but 
vith  very  little  deviation  from  the  original  story,  except  that  tlie  hero 
enters  into  his  compact  prompted  as  much  by  licentious  desires  as  by  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  that  a  good  angel  is  introduced  attempting  to 
disoade  him  from  it,  or  to  win  him  to  repentance.     Other  additions  and 
Tiriations  were  made  in  the  course  of  time,  and  at  length  a  further  idea 
was  introduced,  and  Faust  was  represented  as  attempting  to  outwit  the 
fiend.    One  of  the  later  legends  sets  forth  his  asking  Mcphistopheles  to 
paint  him  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion ;    the  demon,  not  daring  to  do 
•0,  Faust  then  tells  him  that  if  his  commands  are  not  obeyed,  the  contract 
is  at  an  end ;   when  his  cunning  foe,  seizing  a  brush,  paints  a  Venus 
to  exquisitely  that  the  fascinated  doctor  at  once  accepts  it   instead  cf 
the  subject  he   had  demanded,  and   Satan  remains   triumphant.      The 
present  writer  remembera  having  often,  when  a  child,  been  entertained 
by  an  old   German  with   Faust   stories,  in  which    like   attempts  were 
Dade,  but  with  different  result,  the  mortal  always  coming  off  victorious. 
Thus  die  contract  having  stipulated  tliat  the  Devil  should  do  wliatever  the 
doctor  should  bid  him,  the  latter  desires  him  to  fill  a  certain  bag  to  the 
brim  with  money,  having  first  slit  the  bottom  and  stretched  it  over  a 
chimney  pot.     The  coins  run  through  till  the  house  is  nearly  full,  and  tlio 
^,  arduous  as  it  had  appeared,  seems  nearly  complete,  when  the  doctor, 
*uifii5tening  the  doors  and  windows,  opens  for  the  tide  of  wealth  a  channel 
into  the   street.     Finding  no   end   to   his   labour,  the  demon  confesses 
^bat  he  cannot  fulfil  his  part  of  the  bond,  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
fiilfilment  from  the  other  party.     The  result  is  similar  when  Faust  enjoins 
bim  to  twist  a  rope  of  sea-simd  along  a  part  of  the  coast  just  above  low- 
lier mark,  where,  though  he  actually  does  contrive  to  twine  the  unlikely 
material,  the  waves,  of  course,  destroy  the  coil  as  soon  as  it  is  wrought. 
Whether  so  much  subtlety  was  at  last  frustrated,  or  a  happy  denoumcnt 
Was  substituted  for  the  original  final  "  fetch,'*  either  the  narrator  did  not 
tell,  or  the  listener  has  forgotten.     The  latter  is  at  least  the  case  in  the 
modem  and  now  most  widely  known  version  of  the  tale,  for  Goethe's  choice 
of  this  theme  for  his  poem,  published  in  1818,  gained  it  henceforth  an 
enduring  place  among  classical  literature.    His  introduction  of  the  character 
of  ilargaret  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the  story,  the  interest  aroused  by 
her  soon  diverting  attention  from  the  heretofore  principal  personage ;  but 
in  Lis  less  known  "  Second  Part,"  or  continuation  of  the  poem,  Faust 
resumes  his  prominent  position,  goes  through  various  adventures  resem- 
bling some  of  those  narrated  by  Spies,  including  an  intrigue  with  Helen 
of  Greece,  and  is  finally  redeemed  and  taken  to  heaven,  where  Margaret 

longingly  awaits  him. 
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Though  received  as  a  narrative  of  actual  facts  when  they  were 
first  circulated,  it  has  sometimes  been  doubted  in  later  days  whether 
even  the  hero  of  the  Faust  legends  were  indeed  a  real  personage.  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  monks  might  have  propagated  fables  in  that 
name,  out  of  hatred  to  the  printer  who  had  destroyed  their  trade  in  MSS.; 
but,  in  fact,  the  printer  Fust,  who  is  believed  to  hare  died  of  the  plague 
in  1466,  flourished  half  a  century  before  the  time  when,  as  there  is  ample 
proof,  a  Dr.  Johann  Faust,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  great 
magician,  really  lived,  his  death  having  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Still  the  existence  of  this  person  being  proved  docs  not 
suffice  to  establish  his  connection  with  the  tales  told  in  his  name ;  and  one 
German  writer,  T.  Gorres,  afler  saying  that  "  Faust  is  rather  a  book  than 
a  person,*'  asserts  that  every  age  has  had  its  Faust,  adducing  numerous 
instances,  ancient  as  well  as  mediseval.  Thus  Zoroaster,  Democritus, 
Empedocles,  and  ApoUonius  were  all  reputed  sorcerers,  the  former 
especially  having,  it  is  said,  ruled  over  kings  by  means  of  magic,  and  been 
at  last  carried  away  by  evil  spirits.  Robert  (surnamed  "  the  Deril "), 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  year  768,  changed  himself  at  will  into  various 
shapes,  and  called  up  the  shade  of  Charlemagne,  as  Faust  did  that  of 
Alexander.  He  repented  afterwards  of  his  sorceries,  and  even  pa^ 
three  years  in  penance ;  yet  at  last  was  taken  off  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Pope  Sylvester  If.  made  a  pact  with  the  Devil,  and  was  finally  "  fetched," 
even  from  the  church  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Like  tales  have 
been  told  also  of  Paul  II.,  and  other  Popes.  All,  too,  that  has  been  said 
of  Faust  had  been  related  of  others  centuries  before.  Thus  Albertiw 
Magnus,  in  1248,  showed  his  friends  a  blooming  garden  with  nightingales 
singing  among  the  flowers,  when  all  without  lay  frozen  in  the  snows  cf 
Christmas.  An  aerial  journey  on  a  mantle  is  a  common  incident  in  the 
stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  has  aL^o  been  related  of  Simon  Magics 
and  others ;  while  a  parallel  for  Faust's  feats  of  suj)ematural  voracity  is 
found  in  the  t^le  of  the  Abbot  Erloflus  eating  all  the  provisions  that 
could  be  furnished  at  an  inn,  concluding  with  the  hostess  herself; 
who,  however,  presently  took  her  place  again  in  the  kitchen,  while 
the  food  was  soon  afler  discovered,  apparently  untouched.  On  these 
grounds,  Dr.  K.  Rosencranz,  in  his  History  of  German  Medieval  Poetryj 
does  not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  History  of  Dr,  FaustiiB  as  merely  "  a 
collection  of  many  traditions,  all  turning  on  the  point  of  a  man  making  a 
pact  with  the  Devil  in  order  to  gain  power  over  the  spiritual  and  natiiral 
world." 

'Ilie  number  of  places  which  have  disputed  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  scene  of  Faust's  history,  or,  at  least,  of  his  end,  has  no  doubt  tended 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  reality  of  his  existence ;  for,  while  the  original 
story  asserts  that  his  death  occurred  at  Rimlich,  a  village  near  Wittenberg» 
yet,  at  Maulbronn,  a  blood-stained  place  is  shown  as  the  spot  where  it 
took  place,  and  at  Cologne  a  window  through  which  the  Devil  is  said  to 
have  flown  away  with  him.     Another  window  at  the  castle  of  Wacrden- 
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berg  maktiA  the  same  claim,  some  irremovable  blood-stains  being  pointed 
ont  as  indisputable  proofs  of  its  justness ;  while  similar  marks  at  Pratau, 
near  Wittenberg,  are  held  bj  the  natives  to  demonstrate  that  as  having 
been  the  looaHty-  so  distinguished.  Yet,  however  conflicting  maj  be  the 
evidence  as  to  the  details  of  Faust's  life  or  death,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  person  of  that  name  did  plaj  some  such  part  as  that 
described  in  the  story.  As  the  Conversations  Lexicon  remarks,  ''  some 
Gagliosfcro  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  was  probably  the  germ  out 
of  which  the  tale  of  Dr.  Faustus  grew."  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name 
of  Faust  as  a  magician  occurs  in  a  letter  from  the  Abbot  Trithemius  to  a 
mathematician  named  Wirdung,  in  which  the  writer  recoimts  that,  when 
travelling  in  1506  (eighty  years  before  Spies'  History  was  printed),  he  had 
come  to  a  place  where  a  certain  George  Sabellius,  whom  he  characterizes 
M  an  impostor  more  fool  than  magician,  had  been  performing  many 
wonders,  and  had  lefl  behind  him  a  card  on  which  he  described  himself  as 
''  Georgius  Sabellius,  Faustus  junior,  necromancer,  <&c.  &c."  The  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "junior"  shows  evidently  that  even  at  this  early  period 
the  name  of  Faust  was  already  well  known  in  connection  with  magical 
issociations.  Again,  J.  Qask,  a  Protestant  theologian,  in  1546  affirmed 
that  he  himself  had  dined  with  the  sorcerer  Faust  at  Basle,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  a  banquet  of  strange  birds,  unknown  to  him  and  quite  foreign 
there.  He  mentions,  too,  his  having  a  dog  and  a  horse,  both  of  which 
were  thought  to  be  demons,  and  that  he  had  been  told  that  the  dog 
appeared  at  times  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  supplying  food  to  his  master. 
He  concludes,  "  The  wretched  man  came  to  a  fearful  end,  for  the  Devil 
strangled  him  ;  his  body  would  He  upon  tlie  bier  on  its  face,  though  it  had 
been  turned  five  times."  But  the  witness  who  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  credible  of  all  is  Johann  Memel  or  Manlius,  a  pupil  of  Melancthon, 
who,  in  a  collection  bearing  date  1560,  gives,  as  from  the  mouth  of  his 
master,  an  account  of  the  famous  magician  Faust,  as  of  one  with  whom  the 
latter  had  been  personally  acquainted.  He,  too,  asserts  that  he  was  found 
one  morning  lying  on  his  face,  having  been  killed  by  the  Devil  at 
midnight.  A  portrait  of  him  is  also  extant,  marked  with  the  words, 
"Het  portrait  van  Doctor  Faustus,"  and  which  represents  him  with 
a  face  almost  boyish  in  its  plumpness,  with  high  rounded  forehead, 
far  back  on  which  appears  a  crop  of  short,  slightly  curled,  unparted 
hair;  the  eye-brows  are  arched  and  well  defined,  the  nose  thick,  the 
chin  large,  and  adorned  with  a  little  "  imperial "  tuft  just  under  the 
lower  lip,  while  the  upper  displays  a  smooth,  neatly-curved  moustache. 
The  figure  is  simply  attired  in  a  round  cloak,  with  a  gathered  frill- 
iike  collar. 

A  story  which  once  excited  such  universal  interest,  and  was  read  or 
listened  to  in  almost  every  German  household,  from  the  baron's  castle  to 
the  boor's  hut,  may  still  be  of  some  value  in  furnishing  some  conclusions 
as  to  the  state  of  the  people  in  the  age  wherein  it  found  such  acceptance* 
Originating,  tn  it  did,  in  Germany,  it  is  no  mean  testimony  to  Teutonio 
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puritj  that  the  original  tale  is  strictly  modest.     We  are  told,  indeed,  tliat 
Faust  "  led  a  sensual  life/*  but  it  is  only  in  the  most  general  terms  that 
this  is  indicated ;  no  scenes  of  vice  are  depicted,  no  licentious  language 
indulged,  scarcely  a  word  occurring  throughout  the   work  which  the 
demurest  would  shrink  from  ;    for  even  where  a  coarse  expression  ii 
characteristically  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  boor,  it  is  still  rather  rudeness 
than  immorality.    Widman's  version,  notwithstanding  the  superior  assump- 
tions indicated  by  its  prolix  '^  reflections,*'  merits  less  praise  on  this  score, 
yet  even  this  might  well  stand  comparison,  as  regards  refinement,  with 
much  that  is  to  be  found  in  contemporary  English  literature.    Nor  does 
the  narrative  pander  to  depraved  taste,  by  tracing  a  course  of  crime  of  any 
kind ;  indeed,  many  a  hero  who  is  lefl  '^  married  and  happy  "  at  the  end 
of  a  modem  noveFs  third  volume,  has  led  the  readers  of  his  career  through 
much  more  of  sin  and  shame  than  does  this  poor  hell-doomed  Faust  Had 
it  been  received  merely  as  an  entertaining  fiction,  these  considerations  might 
have  sufliced  to  place  it  beyond  censure,  while  it  might  have  claimed,  too, 
the  further  recommendation  of  interweaving  with  what  was  purely  imagi- 
native some  information  as  to  the  facts  ascertained  or  the  theories  then 
prevalent  in  respect  to  geography,  astronomy,  &c.,  thus  at  least  enlarging 
the   conceptions   and   stimulating  the   healthy   curiosity  of  its  readers. 
When,  however,  we  regard  its  claim  to  be  a  narration  of  facts*  anJ  an 
exponent  of  spiritual  truths  challenging  devout  belief,  we  can  hardly  con- 
clude that  its  influence  could  have  been  very  wholesome.     That  ancient 
error  which  for  so  many  yeai-s  has  been  an  obstacle  to  human  progress  viz.— 
that  to  be  ignorant  is  the  only  condition  of  being  innocent,  and  that  know- 
ledge is  so  nearly  allied  to  evil  that  any  intensity  of  desire  for  it  must  be 
dreaded  as  a  dangerous  impulse — lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  story.   Since 
aspii-ations  after  a  deeper  insight  into  nature  could  scarcely  have  been  so 
common  as  to  invite  universal  warning  that  they  were  likely  to  imperil 
the  soul,  it  seems  likely  that  the  real  feeling  of  those  who  circulated 
such  stories  must  have  been  a  desire,  prompted  by  mingled  jealousy 
and  fear,  to  deter  the  multitude  from  any  approach  to  what  was  represented 
as  so  dangerous,  and  not  only  to  throw  suspicion  upon  superior  knowledge 
wherever  it  existed,  but  to  repress  in  the  uninformed  the  first  rising  of  any 
desire  for  enlightenment.     The  example  chosen,  therefore,  to  instruct  roan- 
kind  as  to  the  surest  road  to  ruin  is  that  of  a  man  whose  chief  desire  is,  in  fact, 
simply  a  thirst  to  know  more  of  the  works  of  his  Creiitor ;  for  the  motive 
a.ssigned  for  Faust's  entering  into  his  terrible  compact  is  neither  ambition 
nor  revenge,  avarice,  sensuality,  or   any  other  corrupt  passion,  but  is 
strictly  defined  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  a  thirst  for  knowledge-^ 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature.      His  demand  for  physical  enjoy- 
ments, as  soon  as  he  earned  the  power  to  command  them,  seems  rather  an 
afterthought,  on  the  commercial  principle  of  making  all  he  can  by  hi« 
bargain  ;  while  his  subsequent  sensuality  is  the  result  of  separate  direct 
temptations  assiduously  set  before  him  by  the  evil  being  in  whose  ^^^ 
he  has  placed  himself.     Even  then  his  errors  are  comparatively  venial;  ^^^ 
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le  is  neyer  described   as  seducing   ianoccnce — only  the  later   legends 

umiahing  eren  the  faintest  type  of  Goethe^s  Margaret.     Nor  yet,  with 

be  power  of  hell  at  his  command,  and  a  fiend  always  beside  him,  is  he 

Tcr  seen  indulging  in  hatred,  malice,  or  uncharitablencss  towards  his 

&lIow-creatares,  except  in  the  one  instance  of  his  preventing  the  resuscitation 

f  the  decapitated  conjuror,  which  has  the  excuse  of  being  a  sort  of  trial 

f  strength  with  a  rival.     With  this  exception,  the  mischievous  pranks  he 

occasionally  plays  never  do  any  serious  injury  to  their  objects,  and  seem 

ather  ebullitions  of  fun  than  promptings  of  ill-nature ;  while  we  continu- 

illy  find  him  exerting  his  extraordinary  endowments,  to  afford  pleasure  or 

benefit  to  others.     That  all  this  was  of  no  avail,  has  a  certain  tendency  to 

throw  contempt  on  morality.     Faust  is  throughout  the  story  an  object  of 

anything  but  detestation.  TVe  can  but  admire  the  skilful  doctor,  the  kindly, 

genial  companion,  and  the  loving  husband  and  father,  though  but  of  a 

ibadowy  bride  and  child ;  while  our  deepest  pity  is  moved  by  the  helpless 

Tictim  of  a  single  error,  bitterly  repenting  a  sin  which,  afler  all,  had  been 

prompted  by  actually  laudable  motives,  yet  sighing  in  vain  for  heavenly 

lielp  or  pardon.      His   final    doom   is   therefore  in  the  highest  degree 

lUBatisfactoTy ;  especially  as  we  find  that,  while  the  powers  of  hell  are  ever 

on  the  alert  to  preclude  any  withdrawal  from  the  pact  of  which  he  almost 

immediately  begins  to  repent,  no  corresponding   effort  is  made  by  any 

power  of  heaven  to  afford  him  a  chance   of  escape ;   all  supernatural 

interference  (with  the  one  slight  exception  of  his  blood  flowing  into  the 

form  of  words  of  warning)  being  thus  restricted  to  infernal   agents,  as 

^ough  the  Devil  were  the  only  spiritual  being  who  was  active  in  the 

world,  and  God  a  mere  passive  spectator  from  afar  of  His  creatures'  vain 

■toggles  with  their  mighty  and  crafiy  and  relentless  foe. 


^\t^  Q^Iav^riiiigs. 


CUAPTER  XXXL 
ItARttY    ClATERIHO'B    ConPESBIOIT. 

AERY  Clavering,  wlien  lie  utal 
away  from  Onalovr  Creacw', 
afler  his  interview  villi  CMJIii 
BurtoD,  was  a  wretched,  piiisble 
man.  lie  had  told  tlie  Iruih 
of  liiinscir,  as  far'us  le  jus 
able  to  tell  it,  to  a  nomas 
whom  he  thorouglily  esleemeJ, 
and  having  douc  go  va  ron- 
Tinced  that  alia  could  no  longer 
CDtcrtaln  any  respect  for  liim- 
He  had  luid  bare  to  her  nil  liia 
weakness,  and  fur  a  momcDt 
she  had  spurned  him.  It  uas 
true  that  she  hod  again  nxoo- 
cilcd  herself  to  him,  straggliDg 
.  to  save  both  him  and  her  aistiT 
fi-om  future  misery, — that  die 
had  even  condescended  to  im- 
plore him  to  be  gracious  to 
Florence,  taking  ttiat  which  to 
her  mind  Eeemcd  then  to  be 
the  flurest  path  to  her  object ;  but  not  the  lees  did  he  feel  that  slie 
muit  despise  liim.  Having  promised  his  hand  to  one  woman,— to  a 
woman  whom  he  still  professed  that  he  loved  -dearly, — he  had  allowei 
himself  to  be  ehcated  into  oSeriog  it  to  another.  And  he  knew  that  tlic 
cheating  had  been  his  own.  It  was  he  who  had  doDe  the  evil.  Juiii,  i^ 
showing  her  alfectiou  fur  liim,  had  tendered  her  love  to  a  man  whom  sbc 
believed  to  be  free.  He  had  intended  to  walk  straight.  He  had  nut 
allowed  himself  to  be  enamoured  of  the  wealth  possessed  by  this  voniiii 
who  had  thrown  heraelf  at  his  feet.  But  he  had  been  so  wef^  that  he  hjJ 
fallen  in  his  own  despite. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  no  young  man  possessed  of  average  talents  anl 
average  education,  who  does  not  early  in  life  lay  out  for  himself  some 
career  with  more  or  less  precision, — some  career  which  is  high  in  ifa  W- 
dencies  and  noble  in  \Va  as^iiratioaa,  and  to  which  he  is  afterwards  com- 
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died  to  compare  die  circnmBtances  of  the  life  which  he  shapes  for  himself. 
n  doing  this  he  may  not  attempt,  perhaps,  to  laj  down  for  himself  anj 
rescribed  amount  of  success  which  he  will  endeavour  to  reach,  or  even 
ie  yery  pathway  by  which  he  will  strive  to  be  successful ;  but  he  will 
2II  himself  what  are  the  vices  which  he  will  avoid,  and  what  the  virtues 
^hich  he  will  strive  to  attain.  Few  young  men  ever  did  this  with  more 
recision  than  it  had  been  done  by  Harry  Clavering,  and  few  with  more 
ilf-confidence.  Yery  early  in  life  he  had  been  successful, — so  successful 
s  to  enable  him  to  emancipate  himself  not  only  from  his  father^s  absolute 
ontrol,  but  almost  also  from  any  intci*ference  on  his  father's  part.  It 
ad  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  better  man  than  his  father,  better 
ban  the  other  Claverings, — the  jewel  of  the  race,  the  Clavering  to  whom 
lie  family  would  in  future  years  look  up,  not  as  their  actual  head,  but 
8  their  strongest  prop  and  most  assured  support.  He  had  said  to  himself 
bat  he  would  be  an  honest,  truthful,  hard-working  man,  not  covetous 
fter  money,  though  conscious  that  a  labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
onscious  also  that  the  better  the  work  done  the  better  should  be  his  wages, 
"hen  lie  had  encountered  a  blow, — a  heavy  blow  from  a  false  woman, — 
nd  he  had  boasted  to  himself  that  he  had  borne  it  well,  as  a  man  should 
'ar  all  blows.  And  now,  afler  all  these  resolves  and  all  these  boastings, 
'  found  himself  brought  by  his  own  weakness  to  such  a  pass  that  he 
trdlj  dared  to  look  in  the  face  any  of  his  dearest  and  most  intimate 
tends. 

He  was  not  remiss  in  telling  himself  all  this.  He  did  draw  the  com- 
^rison  ruthlessly  between  the  character  which  he  had  intended  to  make 
a  own  and  that  which  he  now  had  justly  earned.  He  did  not  excuse 
mself.  We  are  told  to  love  others  as  ourselves,  and  it  is  hard  to  do  so. 
"It  I  think  that  we  never  hate  others,  never  despise  others,  as  we  arc 
Qittimes  compelled  by  our  own  convictions  and  self-judgment  to  hate 
'd  to  despise  ourselves.  Harry,  as  ho  walked  home  on  tliis  evening,  was 
^  in  disgust  at  his  own  conduct.  He  could  almost  have  hit  his  head 
^inst  the  walls,  or  thrown  himself  beneath  the  waggons  as  he  passed 
-*n,  so  thoroughly  was  he  ashamed  of  his  own  life.  Even  now,  on 
s  evening,  ho  had  escaped  from  Onslow  Crescent, — basely  escaped,— 
'hout  having  declared  any  purpose.  Twice  on  this  day  he  had  escipod, 
^Oat  by  subterfuges ;  once  from  Burton's  office,  and  now  again  from 
'ilia's  presence.  How  long  was  this  to  go  on,  or  how  could  life  bo 
durable  to  him  under  such  circumstances  ? 

In  parting  from  Cecilia,  and  promising  to  write  at  once,  and  promising 
^me  again  in  a  few  diiys,  he  had  had  some  idea  in  his  head  that  he 
Uld  submit  his  fate  to  the  arbitrament  of  Lady  Ongar.  At  any  rate  he 
^t,  he  thought,  see  her,  and  finally  arrange  with  her  what  the  fate  of 
•h  of  them  should  be,  before  he  could  make  any  definite  statement  of 

piu'pose  in  Onslow  Crescent.  The  last  tender  of  his  hand  had  been 
do  to  Julia,  and  he  could  not  renew  his  former  promises  on  Florence's 
lalfy  till  be  had  been  absolved  by  Julia. 
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This  may  at  any  rate  be  pleaded  on  his  behalf, — that  in  all  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind  at  this  time  there  was  very  Ijttle  of  personal  yanity. 
Very  personally  vain  he  had  ^en  wlien  Julia  Brabazon, — the  beautiful 
and  noble-born  Julia, — had  first  confessed  at  Clavering  that  she  loved 
liim;  but  that  vanity  had  been  speedily  knocked  on  the  head  by  her 
conduct  to  him.  Men  when  they  are  jilted  can  hardly  be  vain  of  the 
conquest  which  has  led  to  such  a  result.  Since  that  there  had  been  no 
vanity  of  that  sort.  His  love  to  Florence  had  been  open,  honest,  and 
satisfactory,  but  he  had  not  considered  himself  to  have  achieved  a  wonderfal 
triumph  at  Stratton.  And  when  he  found  that  Lord  Ongar's  wjdow  still 
loved  him, — that  he  was  still  regarded  with  affection  by  the  woman  who 
had  formerly  wounded  him, — there  was  too  much  of  pain,  almost  of 
tragedy,  in  his  position,  to  admit  of  vanity.  He  would  say  to  himself 
that,  as  far  as  he  knew  his  own  heart,  he  thought  he  loved  Julia  the  best ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  thoroughly  wished  that  she  had  not  returned  from 
Italy,  or  that  he  had  not  seen  her  when  she  had  so  returned. 

He  had  promised  to  write,  and  that  he  would  do  this  very  night.  He 
had  failed  to  make  Cecilia  Burton  understand  what  he  intended  to  do, 
having,  indeed,  hardly  himself  resolved ;  but  before  he  went  to  bed  he 
would  both  resolve  and  explain  to  her  his  resolution.  Immediately, 
therefore,  on  his  return  home  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  with  the  pen  in  hii 
hand  and  the  paper  before  him. 

At  last  the  words  came.     I  can  hardly  say  that  they  were  the  product 

of  any  fixed  resolve  made  before  he  commenced  the  writing.     I  think  that 

his  mind  worked  more  fully  when  the  pen  was  in  his  hands  than  it  had 

done  during   the    hour    through  which  he  sat   listless,    doing   nothing, 

struggling  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  but  failing.     The  letter  when  it  was 

written  was  as  follows  : — 

Bloomsbury  Square,  May,  186—. 
Dearest  Mrs.  Burton, — I  said  that  I  would  write  to-morrow,  but  I  am  writing 
now,  immediately  on  my  return  home.  Whatever  else  you  may  think  of  me,  pray  be 
sure  of  this,  that  I  am  roost  anxious  to  make  you  know  and  understand  my  own 
position  at  any  rate  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  you  when  I  ma 
with  you  this  evening,  but  I  fear  that  I  failed  ;  and  when  Mr.  Burton  came  in  I  coald 
not  say  anything  farther. 

I  know  that  I  have  behaved  very  badly  to  your  sister, — very  badly,  even  though  she 
should  never  become  aware  that  I  have  done  so.  Not  that  that  is  possible,  for  if  she 
were  to  be  my  wife  to-morrow  I  should  tell  her  everything.  But  badly  as  you  most 
think  of  me,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  had  a  premeditated  intention  to  deceive  her. 
I  believe  you  do  know  on  what  terms  1  had  stood  with  Miss  Brabazon  before  her  nuir- 
riage,  and  that  when  she  married,  whatever  my  feelings  might  be,  there  was  no  self- 
accusation.  And  after  that  you  know  all  that  took  place  between  me  and  Florence  till 
the  return  of  Lord  Ongar's  widow.  Up  to  that  time  everything  had  been  fair  between 
us.  I  had  told  Florence  of  my  former  attachment,  and  she  probably  thought  but  little 
of  it.  Such  things  are  so  common  with  men  !  Some  change  happens  as  had  happeoed 
with  me,  and  a  man's  second  love  is  often  stronger  and  more  worthy  of  a  woman's 
acceptance  than  the  first.  At  any  rate,  she  knew  it,  and  there  was,  so  far,  an  cud  of 
it  And  you  understood,  also,  how  very  anxions  I  was  to  avoid  delay  in  our  marriage. 
No  one  knows  that  better  than  you,— not  even  Florence, — for  I  have  talked  it  otw  with 
you  so  often  ;  and  you  will  remember  how  I  have  begged  you  to  assist  me,  I  donl 
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lame  mj  darling  Florence.  Sho  was  doing  what  she  de^cd  best ;  but  ob,  if  she  had 
nlj  been  goided  by  what  job  once  said  to  her ! 

Then  Lord  Ongar's  widow  returned  ;  and  dear  Mrs.  Burton,  though  I  fear  you 
hink  ill  of  her,  you  must  remember  thai  as  far  as  you  know,  or  I,  she  has  done 
lothing  wrong,  has  been  in  no  respect  false,  since  her  marriage.  As  to  her  early  con-  * 
Inct  to  me,  she  did  what  many  women  hare  done,  but  what  no  woman  should  do. 
Sat  how  can  I  blame  her,  knowing  how  terrible  has  been  my  own  weakness  1  But  as 
0  her  conduct  since  her  marriage,  I  implore  you  to  believe  with  me  that  she  has  been 
inned  against  grievonsly,  and  has  not  sinned,  ^yell ;  as  you  know,  I  met  her.  It  was 
lardly  unnatural  that  I  should  do  so,  as  we  are  connected.  But  whether  natural  or 
innatoial,  foolish  or  wise,  I  went  to  her  often.  I  thought  at  first  that  she  must  know 
i  my  engagement  as  her  sister  knew  it  well,  and  had  met  Florence.  But  she  did 
lot  know  it ;  and  so,  having  none  near  her  that  she  could  love,  hardly  a  iriend  bnt 
uyself,  grievously  wronged  by  the  world  and  her  own  relatives,  thinking  that  with 

ler  wealth  she  could  make  some  amend  to  me  for  her  former  injuiy,  she .    Dear 

ifrs.  Burton,  I  think  you  will  understand  it  now,  and  will  sec  that  she  at  least  is  fix;o 
rom  blame. 

I  am  not  defending  myself ;  of  course  all  this  should  have  been  without  eficct  on 
ae.  But  I  had  loved  her  so  dearly  1  I  do  love  her  still  so  dearly  I  Love  like  that 
loes  not  die.  When  she  left  me  it  was  natural  that  I  should  seek  some  one  else  to  love. 
?rhen  she  returned  to  me, — ^whcn  I  found  that  in  spite  of  her  faults  she  had  loved  mo 
hrongh  it  all,  I — I  yielded  and  became  false  and  a  traitor. 

I  say  that  I  love  her  still ;  but  I  know  well  that  Florence  is  far  the  nobler 
roman  of  the  two.  Florence  never  could  have  done  what  she  did.  In  nature,  in 
oind,  in  acquirement,  in  heart,  Florence  is  the  better.  The  man  who  marries  Florence 
oust  be  happy  if  any  woman  can  make  a  man  happy.  Of  her  of  whom  I  am  now 
peaking,  I  know  well  that  I  cannot  say  that.  How  then,  you  will  nsk,  can  I  be  fool 
nongh,  having  had  such  a  choice,  to  doubt  between  the  tvvo  !  IIow  is  it  that  mnn 
loubts  between  vice  and  virtue,  between  honour  and  dishonour,  between  heaven  and 
leU? 

But  all  this  is  nothing  to  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  Florence  would  take  me 
low.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  she  should.  But  if  I 
inderstood  you  aright  this  evening,  she,  as  yet,  has  heard  nothing  of  all  this.  What 
oust  she  think  of  me  for  not  writing  to  her  I  But  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  write 
n  a  false  spirit ;  and  how  could  I  tell  her  all  that  I  have  now  told  to  yon  ? 

I  know  that  you  wish  that  our  engagement  should  go  on.  Dear  Mrs.  Burton,  I 
3ve  you  so  dearly  for  wishing  it  I  Mr.  Burton,  when  he  shall  have  heard  cvcrj'thing, 
rill,  I  fear,  think  differently.  For  me,  I  feel  that  I  must  see  Lady  Ongnr  before  I  can 
gain  go  to  your  house,  and  I  write  now  chiefly  to  tell  yon  that  this  is  what  I  have 
eterroined  to  do.  I  believe  she  is  now  away,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  I  will  see  her 
s  soon  as  she  returns.  After  that  I  will  either  come  to  Onslow  Crescent  or  send, 
•lorence  will  be  with  you  then.  She  of  course  must  know  everything,  and  you  have 
ly  permission  to  show  this  letter  to  her  if  you  think  well  to  do  so. — Most  sincerely 
nd  affectionately  yours,  Harry  CLAVEniNO. 

This  lie  delivered  himself  the  next  morning  at  the  door  in  Onslow 
Jrescent,  taking  care  not  to  be  there  till  after  Theodore  Burton  should 
ave  gone  from  home.  He  left  a  card  also,  so  that  it  might  bo  known, 
ot  only  that  he  had  brought  it  himself,  but  that  he  had  intended 
frs.  Burton  to  be  aware  of  that  fact.  Then  he  went  and  wandered 
bout,  and  passed  his  day  in  misery,  as  such  men  do  when  they  are 
lioroughly  discontented  with  their  own  conduct.  This  was  the  Saturday 
n  which  Ladj  Ongar  returned  with  her  Sophie  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
•ut  of  that  premature  return  Harry  knew  nothing,  and  therefore  allowed 
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the  Sunday  to  pass  by  ^ithout  going  to  Bolton  Street.  On  the  Monday 
morning  he  received  a  letter  from  home  vfhi<4i  made  it  necenarj^^or 
induced  him  to  suppose  it  to  be  necessary,  that  he  should  go  home  to 
Clavering,  at  any  rate  for  one  day.  This  he  did  on  the  Monday,  seadrng 
a  line  to  Mrs.  Burton  to  say  whither  he  was  gone,  and  that  he  should  be 
back  by  Wednesday  night  or  Thursday  morning,* — and  imploring  her  to 
give  his  love  to  Florence,  if  she  would  renture  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Burton 
would  know  what  must  be  his  first  business  in  London  on  his  retilrn, 
and  she  might  be  sure  he  would  come  or  send  to  Onslow  Crescent  as  aooo 
IIS  that  was  over. 

Harry's  letter, — the  former  and  longer  letter,  Cecilia  had  read  CTtf, 
till  she  nearly  knew  it  by  heart,  before  her  husband's  return.  She  well 
understood  that  he  would  be  very  hard  upon  Harry.  He  had  been 
inclined  to  forgive  Clavering  for  what  had  been  remiss, — to  forgive  the 
silence,  the  absence  from  the  office,  and  the  want  of  couitesj  to  his  wife, 
till  Harry  had  confessed  his  sin; — but  he  could  not  endure  that  his  Bister 
should  seek  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  declared  himself  to  be  in  doabt 
whether  he  would  take  it,  or  that  any  one  should  seek  it  for  her,  in  her 
ignorance  of  all  the  truth.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  looked  to 
Florence's  comfort  and  happiness.  That  Florence  should  not  suffer  the  pang 
of  having  been  deceived  and  rejected  was  all  in  all  to  Cecilia.  "  Of  course 
she  must  know  it  some  day,"  the  wife  had  pleaded  to  her  husband.  "He 
is  not  the  man  to  keep  anything  secret.  But  if  she  is  told  when  he  has 
returned  to  her,  and  is  good  to  her,  tlie  happiness  of  the  return  will  cure 
the  other  misery."  But  Burton  would  not  submit  to  this.  "  To  be  com- 
fortable at  present  is  not  everything,"  he  said.  "  If  the  man  be  so 
miserably  weak  that  he  does  not  even  now  know  his  own  mind,  Florence 
had  better  take  her  punishment,  and  be  quit  of  him." 

Cecilia  had  narrated  to  him  with  passable  fidelity  what  had  occurred 
upstairs,  while  he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  dining-room.  That  she,  in  her 
anger,  had  at  one  moment  spurned  Harry  Clavering,  and  that  in  the  next 
she  had  knelt  to  him,  imploring  him  to  come  back  to  Florence, — those 
t\yo  little  incidents  she  did  not  tell  to  her  husband.  Harry's  adventures 
with  Lady  Ongar,  as  far  as  she  knew  them,  she  described  accurately.  "  1 
can't  make  any  apology  for  him;  upon  my  life  I  can't,"  said  Burton. 
"  If  I  know  what  it  is  for  a  man  to  behave  ill,  falsely,  like  a  knave  in 
such  matters,  he  is  so  behaving."  So  Theodore  Burton  spoke  as  he 
took  his  candle  to  go  away  to  his  work  ;  but  his  wife  bad  induced  him  to 
promise  that  he  would  not  write  to  Stratton  or  take  any  other  step  in 
the  matter  till  they  had  waited  twenty-four  hours  for  Harry's  promi^jd 
letter. 

The  letter  came  before  the  twent)^-four  hours  were  expired,  and 
Burton,  on  his  return  home  on  the  Saturday,  found  himself  called  upon 
to  read  and  pass  judgment  upon  Harry's  confession.  "  What  right  has  he 
to  speak  of  her  as  his  darling  Florence,"  he  ezclaimed|  "  while  he  ia  con- 
fessing his  ovn  knav^TY  t " 
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'<  But  if  fihe  is  his  darling         ?  "  pleaded  his  wife. 

"Trash I  But  the  Vord  from  him  in  such  a  letter  is  simply  an 
dditional  insult.  And  vrhat  does  he  know  about  this  woman  who  has 
ome  back  ?  He  vouches  for  her,  but  what  can  he  know  of  her  ?  Just 
rhat  she  tells  him.     He  is  simply  a  fool." 

**  But  you  cannot  dislike  him  for  believing  her  word." 

"Cecilia,"  said  he,- holding  down  the  letter  as  ho  spoke, — "you 
re  so  carried  away  by  your  love  for  Florence,  and  your  fear  lest  a 
larriage  which  has  been  once  talked  of  shoidd  not  take  place,  that  you 
but  your  eyes  to  this  man's  true  character.  Can  you  believe  any  good 
f  a  man  who  tells  you  to  your  face  that  he  is  engaged  to  two  women  at 
nee?" 

"  I  think  I  can,"  said  Cecilia,  hardly  venturing  to  express  so  dangerous 
n  opinion  above  her  breath. 

"  And  what  would  you  think  of  a  woman  who  did  so  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  so  different  I  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  you  know  that  it 
J  different." 

**  I  know  that  you  would  forgive  a  man  anything,  and  a  woman 
othing."  To  this  she  submitted  in  silence,  having  probably  heard  the 
eproof  before,  and  he  went  on  to  finish  the  letter.  "Not  defending  him- 
z]£\  "  he  exclaimed, — "then  why  does  he  not  defend  himself?  When 
man  tells  me  that  he  does  not,  or  cannot  defend  himself,  I  know  that  he 
I  a  sorry  fellow,  without  a  spark  of  spirit." 

"  I  don't  think  that  of  Harry.     Surely  that  letter  shows  a  spirit." 

"  Such  a  one  as  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  in  a  dog.  No  man  should 
vet  be  in  a  position  in  which  he  cannot  defend  himself.  No  man,  at  any 
ite,  should  admit  himself  to  be  so  placed.  Wish  that  he  should  go  on 
ith  his  engagement  I  I  do  not  wish  it  at  all.  I  am  sorry  for  Florence, 
he  will  suffer  terribly.  But  the  loss  of  such  a  lover  as  that  is  infinitely 
lesser  loss  than  would  be  the  gain  of  such  a  husband.  You  had  better 
Tite  to  Florence,  and  tell  her  not  to  come." 

"  Oh,  Theodore  I  " 

"  That  is  my  advice." 

"  But  there  is  no  post  between  this  and  Monday,"  said  Cecilia 
tmporizing. 

"  Send  her  a  message  by  the  wires." 

"  You  cannot  explain  this  by  a  telegram,  Theodore.  Besides,  why 
lould  she  not  come  ?  Her  coming  can  do  no  harm.  If  you  were  to  tell 
our  mother  now  of  all  this,  it  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  things  ever 
eing  right." 

"  Things, — that  is,  this  thing,  never  will  be  right,"  said  ho. 

"  But  let  us  see.  She  will  be  here  on  Monday,  and  if  you  think  it 
est  you  can  tell  her  everything.  Indeed,  she  must  be  told  when  she  is 
ere,  for  I  could  not  keep  it  from  her.  I  could  not  smile  and  talk  to  her 
bout  him  and  make  her  think  that  it  is  all  right." 

"  Not  you !  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  could," 
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<^  But  I  think  I  could  make  her  understand  that  she  ahould  not  decide 
upon  breaking  with  him  altogether." 

<^  And  I  think  I  could  make  her  understand  that  she  ought  to  do  so.*' 

"  But  you  wouldn't  do  that,  Theodore  ?  " 

"  I  would  if  I  thought  it  my  duty.'* 

*^  But  at  any  rate,  she  must  come,  and  we  can  talk  of  that  to-morrow." 

As  to  Florences  coming,  Burton  had  given  way, beaten,  apparently, by 
that  argument  about  the  post.  On  the  Sunday  very  little  was  said  alAiit 
Harry  Clavering.  Cecilia  studiously  avoided  the  subject,  and  Burton  had 
not  so  far  decided  on  dropping  Harry  altogether,  as  to  make  him  anxious 
to  express  any  such  decision.  After  all,  such  dropping  or  not  dropping 
must  be  the  work  of  Florence  herself.  On  the  Monday  morning  Cecilia 
had  a  further  triumph.  On  that  day  her  husband  was  very  fully  engaged, 
—having  to  meet  a  synod  of  contractors,  surveyors,  and  engineers,  to 
discuss  which  of  the  remaining  thoroughfares  of  London  should  not  be 
knocked  down  by  the  coming  railways, — and  he  could  not  absent  himself 
from  the  Adelphi.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  Mrs.  Burton  Bhould 
go  to  the  Paddington  Station  to  meet  her  sister-in-law.  She  therefore 
would  have  the  first  word  with  Florence,  and  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
impressing  the  new-comer  with  her  own  ideas.  "  Of  course,  you  must  say 
something  to  her  of  this  man,"  said  her  husband,  "  but  the  less  you  s.iy 
tlie  better.  Afler  all  she  must  be  left  to  judge  for  herself."  In  all  matters 
such  as  this, — in  all  affairs  of  tact,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  conduct 
between  man  and  man,  or  man  and  woman,  Mr.  Burton  was  apt  to  be 
eloquent  in  his  domestic  discussion,  and  sometimes  almost  severe ; — but 
the  final  arrangement  of  them  was  generally  left  to  his  wife.  He  enun- 
ciated principles  of  strategy, — much,  no  doubt,  to  her  benefit;  but  she 
actimlly  fought  the  battles. 


CHAPTER  XXXH. 

Flouexce  Burton  packs  up  a  Packet. 

Though  nobody  had  expressed  to  Florence  at  Stralton  any  fear  of  Ilarry 
Clavering's  perfidy,  that  young  lady  was  not  altogether  easy  in  her  mind. 
Weeks  and  weeks  had  passed,  ajjd  she  had  not  heard  from  him.  Her 
mother  was  manifestly  uneasy,  and  had  announced  some  days  before 
Florence's  departure,  her  surprise  and  annoyance  in  not  having  heard  from 
her  eldest  son.  When  Florence  inquired  as  to  the  subject  of  the  expected 
letter,  her  mother  put  the  question  aside,  saying,  with  a  little  assumed 
irritability,  that  of  course  she  liked  to  get  an  answer  to  her  letters  wben 
she  took  the  trouble  to  write  them.  And  when  the  day  for  Florence's 
journey  drew  nigh,  the  old  lady  became  more  and  more  uneasy, — showing 
plainly  that  she  wished  her  daughter  was  not  going  to  London.  But 
Florence,  as  she  was  quite  determined  to  go,  said  nothing  to  all  this.  Her 
father  also  was  uneasy,  and  neither  of  them  had  for  some  days  named  ber 
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lorer  in  her  hearing.  She  knew  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  felt 
that  it  was  better  that  she  should  go  to  London  and  learn  the  truth. 

No  female  heart  was  ever  less  prone  to  suspicion  than  the  heart  of 
Plorence  Burton.  Among  those  with  whom  she  had  been  most  intimate 
nothing  had  occurred  to  teach  her  that  men  could  be  false,  or  women 
either.  When  she  had  heard  from  Harry  Clavering  the  story  of  Julia 
Brabazon^  she  had,  not  making  much  accusation  against  the  sinner  in 
speech,  put  Julia  down  in  the  books  of  her  mind  as  a  bold,  bad  woman 
who  could  forget  her  sex,  and  sell  her  beauty  and  her  womanhood  for 
money.  There  might  bo  such  a  woman  here  and  there,  or  such  a  man. 
There  were  murderers  in  the  world, — but  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  not 
made  subject  to  murderers.  Florence  had  never  considered  the  possibility 
that  she  herself  could  become  liable  to  such  a  misfortune.  And .  then, 
when  the  day  came  that  she  was  engaged,  her  confidence  in  the  man 
chosen  by  her  was  unlimited.  Such  love  as  hers  rarely  suspects.  Ho 
with  whom  she  had  to  do  was  Harry  Clavering,  and  therefore  she  could 
not  be  deceived.  Moreover  she  was  supported  by  a  self-respect  and  a 
self-confidence  which  did  not  at  first  allow  her  to  dream  that  a  man  who 
had  once  loved  her  would  ever  wish  to  leave  her.  It  was  to  her  as  though 
a  sacrament  as  holy  as  that  of  the  church  had  passed  between  them, 
and  she  could  not  easily  bring  herself  to  think  that  that  sacrament  had 
been  as  nothing  to  Harry  Clavering.  But  nevertheless  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  when  she  lefk  her  father's  house  at  Stratton,  she  was 
well  aware  that  she  must  prepare  herself  for  tidings  that  might  be  evil. 
She  could  bear  anything,  she  thought,  without  disgracing  herself;  but 
there  were  tidings  which  might  send  her  back  to  Stratton  a  broken  woman, 
fit  perhaps  to  comfort  the  declining  years  of  her  father  and  mother,  but 
fit  for  nothing  else. 

Her  mother  watched  her  closely  as  she  sat  at  her  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing, but  much  could  not  be  gained  by  watching  Florence  Burton  when 
Florence  wished  to  conceal  her  thoughts.  Many  messages  were  sent  to 
Theodore,  to  Cecilia,  and  to  the  children,  messages  to  others  of  the  Burton 
clan  who  were  in  town,  but  not  a  word  was  paid  of  Harry  Clavering.  Tlie 
very  absence  of  his  name  was  enough  to  make  them  all  wretched,  but 
Florence  .bore  it  as  the  Spartan  boy  bore  the  fox  beneath  his  tunic. 
Mrs,  Burton  could  hardly  keep  herself  from  a  burst  of  indignation ;  but 
die  had  been  strongly  warned  by  her  husband,  and  restrained  herself  till 
Florence  was  gone.  "  If  he  is  playing  her  fiilse,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she 
was  alone  ¥rith  her  old  husband,  *'  he  shall  suffer  for  it,  though  I  have  to 
tear  his  face  with  my  own  fingers." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  nonsense." 

"It  is  not  nonsense,  Mr.  Burton.  A  gentleman,  indeed!  He  is  to 
be  allowed  to  be  dishonest  to  my  girl  because  he  is  a  gentleman  !  I  wish 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  gentleman ; — so  I  do.  Perhaps  tliere  would 
be  more  honest  men  then."  It  was  unendurable  to  her  that  a  girl  of  hers 
should  be  so  treated* 
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tiial  lier  fears  liad  not  baen  ivitliout  caiiM).  Who  hm  not  ftlt  Ha  eA 
tidings  conveyed  by  Iho  exaggerated  tenderncM  of  »  special  ki»?  Bitf 
wUilo  on  tbe  platform  and  among  the  portere  she  aaid  notliing  of  hmtif, 
She  Mkod  after  Theodora  and  heard  of  Uie  railw«y  oiaifi--derflcj  wiihi 
ahew  of  (lehglit.  "  He'd  like  to  ntnka  a  line  from  Hyde  Park  C-sratr  W  lU 
Tower  of  London,"  Mid  Fioronci',  witli  a  eniile,  Tlien  elio  askrd  after  6« 
children,  and  epeoiaily  for  the  baby  ;  but  tw  yet  who  spako  no  wof^  rf 
Harry  Claveiiug.  The  trunk  and  tha  bag  wers  nt  laat  found;  oad  ^ 
two  Indies  were  packed  into  a.  cnb,  and  had  Blarl«d.  Cocili.i,  iriien  lliif 
were  seated,  got  hold  of  Florence'*  hand,  and  pressed  it  wimlf. 
■'  Dcnruet,'  ehc  said,  "  I  am  ao  glad  to  have  you  with  iia  once  igaiD-* 
"  And  now,"  siid  Florence,  epeaklng  with  a  cnlmne«»  that  wa»  »btt« 
uimaturtd,  "  loll  me  idl  tliu  truth." 

All  the  truth  I  What  a  demand  it  waa.  And  yol  CVeilia  bd 
pxprctcd  that  none  less  would  ho  made  upon  her.  Of  eo«i*c  FioNaa 
iiiuat  have  known  that  there  waa  aouieihing  wrong.  Of  GonnB  *ii«  *M» 
aak  aa  to  her  lover  immediately  upon  her  arrival,  "  And  now  idl  P* 
all  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  Florence  1 " 

"  The  truth ,  then,  is  very  had  ?  "  mid  Florence,  gently.  "  Td\  nic  fit* 
of  all  whether  you  have  aeea  him.     I»  he  ill  1 " 

"  He  was  with  lis  on  Friday.     JTe  ia  not  ill.'' 

■'Tli;irik  God  for  that.  Jhis.'iiiylhing  luipi^fii.'d  to  liim  ?  ll.ikU 
iii-wyT' 

■■  xVo;   I  Ii.ivo  hcnnl  iiolliiiig  -il-f"!  iiir-noy." 
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Don't 


'•  Ko  ;  it  ia  not  that,     h  i.i  imt  lh.it  he  is  i 
hi'ard  him  spciik  of  you  on  Fri.liiv,— lliat  yoi 

<karc8t,  Iirst  (if  womtn' ''    Tliis  iv;i.i  iiiipnidoiit  c 

loving  woiii^in  ci'ukl  at  siidi  a  moment  have  ciidureil 

"Then  what  is  it?"  askud  riorence,  almost  b 
Cecilia;  if  it  he  .injthing  touching  liimstlf  or  his 
put  up  with  it,  ill  spite  of  anything  iny  brother  ii 
had  been  a  murderer,  if  that  were  pussihle,  I  won 
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eriily.     "Lock  licr?, 
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•'  !Ie  h  in  town,"  Mr^.  Burton  had  not  received  Harry's  note,  telling 
luT  of  his  journey  to  Cliivering,  licfore  she  had  k^fi  home.  Now  at  ito 
moment  it  w.is  waiting  for  her  in  Onslow  Crescent. 

"And  am  1  to  wee  him?  Cecilia,  why  cannot  you  tell  me  hW' 
ia?      In  Budi  a  c.-uo  I  siioiild  tell  you,— should  tell  you  1 1  W^lWl  t 


jM 
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ODce ;  because  I  know  that  you  are  not  a  coward.  Why  cannot  you  do  so 
to  Die  ?  ** 

"  You  have  heard  of  Lady  Ongar  ?  " 

"  Heard  of  her ; — ^yes.  She  ti-eated  Harry  very  badly  before  her 
marriage." 

*'  She  baa  come  back  to  London,  a  widow." 

'<  I  know  flhe  has.  And  Harry  has  gone  back  to  her  1  Is  that  it  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Harry  and  Lady  Ongar  are  to  bo  married." 

**No;  I  cannot  say  that.  I  hope  it  is  not  so.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  it." 

"  Then  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  Docs  she  object  to  his  marrying  me  ? 
What  has  she  to  do  between  us  ?  " 

"  She  wishes  that  Harry  should  come  back  to  her,  and  Harry  has 
been  unsteady.  He  has  been  with  her  often,  and  he  has  been  very  weak. 
It  may  be  all  right  yet,  Flo ;  it  may  indeed, — if  you  can  forgive  his 
weakness." 

Something  of  the  truth  had  now  come  home  to  Florence,  and  she  sat 
thinking  of  it  long  before  she  spoke  again.  This  widow,  she  knew,  was 
very  wealthy,  and  Harry  had  loved  her  before  he  had  come  to  Stratton. 
Harry^s  first  love  had  come  back  free, — free  to  wed  again,  and  able  to 
make  the  fortune  of  the  man  she  might  love  and  many.  What  had 
Florence  to  give  to  any  man  that  could  be  weighed  with  this?  Lady 
Ongar  was  very  rich.  Florence  had  already  heard  all  tliis  from  Harry,— 
was  very  rich,  was  clever,  and  was  beautiful ;  and  moreover  she  had  been 
Harry's  first  love.  Was  it  reasonable  that  she  with  her  little  claims,  her 
puny  attractions,  should  stand  in  Harry's  way  when  such  a  prize  as  that 
came  across  him  1  And  as  for  his  weakness ; — might  it  not  be  strength, 
nther  than  weakness ; — the  strength  of  an  old  love  which  he  could  not 
quellf  now  that  the  woman  was  free  to  take  him  ?  For  herself, — had  she 
not  known  that  she  had  only  come  second  ?  As  she  thought  of  him  with 
his  noble  bride  and  that  bride^s  great  fortune,  and  of  her  own  insignifi- 
cance, her  low  birth,  her  doubtful  prettiness, — prettiness  that  had  ever 
been  doubtful  to  herself,  of  her  few  advantages,  she  told  herself  that  she 
had  no  right  to  stand  upon  her  claims.  '*  I  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner," 
iho  said,  in  a  voice  so  soi\  that  Cecilia  strained  her  ears  to  catch  the 
words.  *'  I  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner.  I  would  not  have  come  up  to 
be  in  his  way." 

^  But  you  will  be  in  no  one's  way,  Flo,  unless  it  be  in  hers." 

"And  I  will  not  bo  in  hers,"  said  Florence,  speaking  somewhat 
louder,  and  raising  her  head  in  pride  as  she  spoke.  "  I  will  be  neither  in 
bers  nor  in  bit.     I  think  I  will  go  back  at  once." 

Cecilia  upon  this  ventured  to  look  round  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  was 
Tery  pale|  but  that  her  eyes  were  dry  and  her  lips  pressed  close  together. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  Mrs.  Burton  that  her  sister-in-law  would  take  it  in 
this  way, — that  she  would  express  herself  as  being  willing  to  give  way, 
and  that  she  would  at  once  surrender  her  lover  to  her  rival.    The  married 
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woman,  she  wlio  waa  already  happy  with  a  husband,  having  enlisted  all 
her  sympathies  on  the  side  of  a  marriage  between  Florence  and  Harry 
Clavering,  could  by  no  means  bring  herself  to  agree  to  this  view. 
No  one  liked  success  better  than  Cecilia  Burton,  and  to  her  success  would 
consist  in  rescuing  Harry  from  Lady  Ongar  and  securing  him  for 
Florence.  In  fighting  this  battle  she  had  found  that  she  would  hare 
against  her  Lady  Ongar — of  course,  and  then  her  husband,  and  Hany 
himself  too,  as  she  feared ;  and  now  also  she  must  reckon  Florence  also 
among  her  opponents.  But  she  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  faiiiog  in 
such  a  cause.     "  Oh,  Florence,  I  think  you  are  so  wrong,"  she  said. 

"  You  would  feel  as  I  do,  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

'^  But  people  cannot  always  judge  best  when  they  fed  the  most. 
What  you  should  think  of  is  his  happiness." 

"  So  I  do  ; — and  of  his  future  career." 

"  Career  I  I  hate  to  hear  of  careers.  Men  do  not  want  careers,  or 
should  not  want  them.  Could  it  be  good  for  him  to  marry  a  woman  who 
has  been  false — who  has  done  as  she  has,  simply  because  she  has  made  herself 
rich  by  her  wickedness  ?     Do  you  believe  so  much  in  riches  yourself? " 

"  If  he  loves  her  best,  I  will  not  bhime  him,"  said  Florence.  "  He 
knew  her  before  he  had  seen  me.  He  was  quite  honest  ai)d  told  me  all 
the  story.     It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  still  likes  her  the  best." 

AVheu  they  reached  Onslow  Crescent,  the  first  half-hour  was  spent  with 

the  children,  as  to  whom  Florence  could  not  but  observe  that  even  from 

their  mouths  the  name  of  Harry  Clavering  was  banished.     But  she  played 

with  Cissy  and  Sophie,  giving  them  their  little  presents  from  Strattoa; 

and  sat  with  the  baby  in  her  lap,  kissing  his  pink  feet  and  making  little 

soft  noises  for  his  behoof,  sweetly  as  she  might  have  done  if  no  terrible 

crisis  in  her  own  life  had  now  come  upon  her.     Not  a  tear  as  yet  bad 

moistened  her  eyes,  and  Cecilia  was  partly  aware  that  Florence's  weeping 

would  be  done  in  secret.     "Come  up  with  me  into  my  own  room;— I 

have  something  to  show  you,"  she  said,  as  the  uui'se  took  the  baby  at  last; 

and  Cissy  and  Sophie  were  at  the  same  time  sent  away  with  their  brotber. 

'^  As  I  came  in  I  got  a  note  from  Harry,  but,  before  you  see  that,  I  mnat 

show  you  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  on  Friday.     He  has  gone  down 

to  Clavering, — on  some  business, — for  one  day."     Mrs.  Burton,  in  ber 

heart,  could  hardly  acquit  him  of  having  run  out  of  town  at  the  moment 

to  avoid  the  arrival  of  Florence. 

They  went  upstairs,  and  the  note  was,  in  fact,  read  before  the  letter. 

'^  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  at  the  parsonage,"  said  Florence. 
"  You  see  he  says  ho  will  be  back  after  one  day." 
"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  tell  them,— of  this  change  in  his  proi^)ect8." 
''No,  dear,  no ;  you  do  not  yet  understand  his  feelings.    Bead  bis 

letter,  and  you  will  know  more.     If  there  is  to  be  a  change,  he  is  at  anj 

rate  too  much  ashamed  of  it  to  speak  of  it.     He  does  not  wish  it  himself. 

It  is  simply  this, — that  slie  has  thrown  herself  in  his  way,  and  he  has  not 

known  how  to  avoid  \iw'^ 
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Then  Florence  read  the  letter  very  slowly,  going  over  most  of  the 
sentences  more  than  once,  and  struggling  to  learn  from  them  what  were 
really  the  wishes  of  the  writer.  When  she  came  to  Harry's  exculpation 
of  Lady  Ongar,  she  believed  it  thoroughly,  and  said  so, — meeting,  however, 
a  direct  contradiction  on  that  point  from  her  sister-in-law.  When  she 
bad  finished  it,  she  folded  it  up  and  gave  it  back.  '^  Cissy,"  she  said, 
*'  I  know  that  I  ought  to  go  back.  I  do  not  want  to  see  him,  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  gone  away.^* 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  give  him  up  ?  " 
"Yes,  dearest." 

"  But  you  said  you  would  never  leave  him,  unless  he  left  you." 
«  He  has  left  me." 

"No,  Florence;  not  so.  Do  you  not  see  what  he  says; — that  he 
knows  you  are  the  only  woman  that  can  make  him  happy  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  said  that ;  but  if  he  had,  it  would  make  no  matter.  He 
understands  well  how  it  is.  He  says  that  I  could  not  take  him  now, — 
even  if  he  came  to  me  ;  and  I  cannot.  How  could  I  ?  What !  wish  to 
marry  a  man  who  does  not  love  me,  who  loves  another,  when  I  know  that 
I  am  regarded  simply  as  a  barrier  between  them ;  when  by  doing  so  I 
should  mar  his  fortunes  ?  Cissy,  dear,  when  you  think  of  it,  you  will  not 
wish  it." 

"  Mar  his  fortunes  1  It  would  make  them.  I  do  wish  it, — and  he 
wishes  it  too.  I  tell  you  that  I  had  him  here,  and  I  know  it.  Why 
should  you  be  sacrificed  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  self-denial,  if  no  one  can  bear  to  suffer  ?  " 
"  But  he  will  suffer  too, — and  all  for  her  caprices !  You  cannot  really 
think  that  her  money  would  do  him  any  good.  Who  would  ever  speak  to 
him  again,  or  even  see  him  ?  What  would  the  world  say  of  him  ?  Why, 
bis  own  father  and  mother  and  sisters  would  disown  him,  if  they  are  such 
as  you  say  they  are." 

Florence  would  not  argue  it  further,    but  went  to  her  room,  and 
remained  there  alone  till  Cecilia  came  to  tell  her  that  her  brother  had 
returned.     What  weeping  there  may  have  been  there,  need  not  be  told. 
Indeed,  as  I  think,  there  was  not  much,  for  Florence  was  a  girl  whose 
education  bad  not  brought  her  into  the  way  of  hysterical  sensations. 
The  Burtons  were  an  active,  energetic  people  who  sympathized  with  each 
other  in  labour  and  success, — and  in  endurance  also ;  but  who  had  little 
sympathy  to  express  for^the  weaknesses  of  grief.     When  her  children  had 
stumbled  in  their  play,  bruising  their  little  noses,  and  barking  their  little 
sfiinSi  Mrs.  Burton,  the  elder,  had  been  wont  to  bid  them  rise,  asking 
them  what  their  legs  were  for,  if  they  could  not  stand.    So  they  had  dried 
their  own  little  eyes  with  their  own  little  fists,  and  had  learned  to  under- 
stand that  the  rubs  of  the  world  were  to  be  borne  in  silence.    This  rub 
that  had  come  to  Florence  was  of  grave  import,  and  had  gone  deeper  than 
the  outward  akin ;  but  still  the  old  lesson  had  its  effect. 

Florence  rose  from  the  bed  on  which  she  was  lying,  and  i^i^^x^  Vv^ 
VOL.  XIV. — xo.  84.  Z\. 
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come  dowu.     '^Do  not  commit  yourself  to  him,  as  to  anythiug,"  »ud 

Cecilia. 

<*  I  understand  what  that  means/'  Florence  answered.  '*  He  thinks  u 
I  do.  But  never  mind.  He  will  not  say  much,  and  I  shall  say  less.  It 
is  bad  to  talk  of  this  to  any  man, — even  to  a  brother," 

Burton  also  received  his  sister  with  that  exceptional  affection  which 
declares  pity  for  some  overwhelming  misfortune.  He  kissed  her  lips, 
which  was  rare  with  him,  for  he  would  generally  but  just  touch  her 
forehead,  and  he  put  his  hand  behind  her  waist  and  partly  embraced  her. 
"  Did  Cissy  manage  to  find  you  at  the  station  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ; — easily." 

*'  Theodore  thinks  that  a  woman  is  no  good  for  any  such  purpose  as 
that,"  said  Cecilia.  '^  It  is  a  wonder  to  him,  no  doubt,  that  we  are  not 
now  wandering  about  London  in  search  of  each  other, — and  of  him." 

^'  I  think  she  would  have  got  home  quickei-  if  I  could  have  been  there," 
said  Burton. 

"  We  were  in  a  cab  in  one  minute ; — weren't  we,  Florence  ?  The 
difference  would  have  been  that  you  would  have  given  a  porter  sixpence, 
*^and  I  gave  him  a  shilling,  having  bespoken  hiin  before." 

'^And  Theodore's  time  was  worth  the  sizpenoe,  I  suppose,"  said 
Florence. 

**  That  depends,"  said  Cecilia.     "  How  did  the  synod  go  on  ?  " 

<'  The  synod  made  an  ass  of  itself; — as  synods  always  do.  It  b 
necessary  to  get  a  lot  of  men  together,  for  the  show  of  the  thing, — other- 
wise the  world  will  not  believe.  That  is  the  meaning  of  commiUees. 
But  the  real  work  must  always  be  done  by  one  or  two  men.  Come ;— FU 
go  and  get  ready  for  dinner." 

The  subject, — the  one  real  subject,  had  thus  been  altogether  avoided 
at  this  first  meeting  with  the  man  of  the  house,  and  the  evening  passed 
without  any  allusion  to  it.  Much  was  made  of  the  children,  and  much 
was  said  of  the  old  people  at  home ;  but  still  there  was  a  consciousness  over 
them  all  that  the  one  matter  of  importance  was  being  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. They  were  all  thinking  of  Harry  Clavering,  but  no  one  mentioned 
his  name.  They  all  knew  that  they  were  unhappy  and  heavy-hearted 
through  his  fault,  but  no  one  blamed  him.  He  had  been  received  in  tbt 
house  with  open  ai-ms,  had  been  warmed  in  their  bosom,  and  had  stung 
them ;  but  though  they  were  all  smarting  from  the  sting,  they  uttered  no 
complaint.  Burton  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  better  to 
pass  over  the  matter  thus  in  silence, — to  say  nothing  further  of  Hany 
Clavering.  A  misfortune  had  come  upon  them.  They  must  bear  it,  and 
go  on  as  before.  Harry  had  been  admitted  into  the  London  office  on  the 
footing  of  a  paid  clerk, — on  the  same  footing,  indeed,  as  Burton  himself 
though  with  a  much  smaller  salary  and  inferior  work.  Hiis  position  had 
been  accorded  to  him  of  course  through  the  Burton  interest,  and  it  was 
understood  that  if  he  chose  to  make  himself  osefUl,  he  could  rise  in  the 
business  aa  TbeodoTe  V^A  raesi,   ^\>X.\l^  tnoid  only  do  so  as  one  of  the 
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Burtons.  For  tbc  last  three  months  he  had  declined  to  take  his  salary, . 
alleging  that  private  affairs  had  kept  him  away  from  the  office.  It  was  to 
the  hands  of  Theodore  Burton  himself  that  such  matters  came  for  manage- 
ment, and  therefore  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  further  explanation, 
Harry  Clavering  would  of  course  leave  the  house,  and  there  would  be 
an  end  of  him  in  the  records  of  the  Burton  family.  He  would  have 
come  and  made  his  mark, — a  terrible  mark,  and  would  have  passed  on. 
Those  whom  he  had  bruised  by  his  cruelty,  and  knocked  over  by  bis 
treachery,  must  get  to  their  feet  again  as  best  they  could,  and  say  as  little 
as  might  be  of  their  fall.  There  are  knaves  in  this  world,  and  no  one  can 
suppose  that  he  has  a  special  right  to  be  exempted  from  their  knavery 
because  he  himself  is  honest.  It  is  on  the  honest  that  the  knaves  prey. 
That  was  Burton^s  theory  in  this  matter.  He  would  learn  irom  Cecilia 
how  Florence  was  bearing  herself;  but  to  Florence  herself  he  would  say 
little  or  nothing  if  she  bore  with  patience  and  dignity,  as  he  believed  ahB 
would,  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  her. 

But  he  must  write  to  his  mother.  The  old  people  at  Stratton  must 
not  be  h(i  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  going  on.  He  must  write  to  his 
piother,  unless  he  could  learn  from  his  wife  that  Florence  herself  had 
communicated  to  them  at  home  the  fact  of  Harry's  iniquity.  But  he 
asked  no  question  as  to  this  on  the  first  night,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing he  went  off*,  having  simply  been  told  that  Florence  had  seen  Harry's 
letter^  that  she  knew  all,  and  that  she  was  carrying  herself  like  an  angel. 

''  Not  like  an  angel  that  hopes  ?  "  said  Theodore. 

''  Let  her  alone  for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Cecilia.  '^  Of  course  she  must 
liave  a  few  days  to  think  of  it.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  you  will  never 
have  to  be  ashamed  of  your  sister." 

The  Tuesday  and  the  Wednesday  passed  by,  and  though  Cecilia  and 
Florence  when  together  discussed  the  matter,  no  change  was  made  in  the 
wishes  or  thoughts  of  either  of  them.  Florence,  now  that  she  was  in  town, 
had  consented  to  remain  till  ailer  Harry  should  return,  on  the  under- 
standing that  she  should  not  be  called  upon  to  see  him.  He  was  to  be 
told  that  she  forgave  him  altogether, — that  his  troth  was  returned  to 
him  and  that  he  was  free,  but  that  in  such  circumstances  a  meeting 
between  them  could  be  of  no  avail.  And  then  a  little  packet  was  made 
up,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him.  How  was  it  that  Florence  had  brought 
witli  her  all  his  presents  and  all  his  letters?  But  there  they  were  iu 
her  box  upstairs,  and  sitting  by  herself,  with  weary  fingers,  she  packed 
themi  and  leil  them  packed  under  lock  and  key,  addressed  by  herself 
to  Harry  Clavering,  Esq.  Oh,  the  misery  of  packing  such  a  parcel  I  The 
feeling  with  which  a  woman  does  it  is  never  encountered  by  a  man.  He 
chucks  the  things  together  in  wrath, — the  lock  of  hair,  the  letters  in  tlie 
pretty  Italian  hand  that  have  taken  so  much  happy  care  in  the  writing, 
the  jewelled  shirt-studs,  which  were  first  put  in  by  the  fingers  that  gave 
them.  They  are  thrown  together,  and  given  to  some  other  woman  to 
deliver.     But  the  girl  lingers  over  her  torture.     She  reads  the  letters 

31—1 
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again.  She  thinks  of  the  moments  of  bliss  which  each  little  toy  lias 
given.  She  is  loth  to  part  with  everything.  She  would  fain  keep  some 
one  thing, — the  smallest  of  them  all.  She  doubts, — till  a  feeling  of 
maidenly  reserve  constrains  her  at  last,  and  the  coveted  trifle,  Mritb 
careful,  painstaking  fingers,  is  put  with  the  rest,  and  the  parcel  is  made 
complete,  and  the  address  is  written  with  precision. 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  see  him,"  said  Florence.  "  You  will  hand  to  him 
what  I  have  to  send  to  him ;  and  you  must  ask  him,  if  ho  has  kept  any  of 
my  letters,  to  return  them."  She  said  nothing  of  the  shirt-studs,  but  lie 
would  understand  that.  As  for  the  lock  of  hair, — doubtless  it  had  been 
burned. 

Cecilia  said  but  little  in  answer  to  this.  She  would  not  as  yet  look 
upon  the  matter  as  Florence  looked  at  it,  and  as  Theodore  did  also. 
Harry  was  to  be  back  in  town  on  Thursday  morning.  He  could  not,  pro- 
bably, be  seen  or  heard  of  on  that  day,  because  of  his  visit  to  Lady 
Ongar.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  see  Lady  Ongar  before 
he  could  come  to  Onslow  Terrace,  with  possibility  of  becoming  once  more 
the  old  Harry  Clavering  whom  they  were  all  to  love.  But  Mrs.  Burton 
would  by  no  means  give  up  all  hope.  It  was  useless  to  say  anything  to 
Florence,  but  she  still  hoped  that  good  might  come. 

And  then,  as  she  thought  of  it  all,  a  project  came  into  her  head. 
Alas,  and  alas  I  Was  she  not  too  late  with  her  project  ?  Why  had  she 
not  thought  of  it  on  the  Tuesday  or  early  on  the  Wednesday,  when  it 
•  might  possibly  have  been  executed?  But  it  was  a  project  which  she 
must  have  kept  secret  from  her  husband,  of  which  he  would  by  no  means 
have  approved  ;  and  as  she  remembered  this,  she  told  herself  that  perhaps 
it  was  as  well  that  things  should  take  their  own  course  without  such 
interference  as  she  had  contemplated. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  there  came  to  her  a  letter  in  a  strange 
hand.  It  was  from  Clavering, — from  Harry's  mother.  Mrs.  Clavering 
wrote,  as  she  said,  at  her  son's  request,  to  say  that  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  could  not  be  in  London  as  soon  as  he  expected.  Mrs.  Barton 
was  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  really  ill,  and  none  of  the  family  were  to 
be  frightened.  From  this  Mrs.  Burton  learned  that  Mrs.  Clavering  knew 
nothing  of  Harry's  apostasy.  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  Harry  would 
write  as  soon  as  he  himself  was  able,  and  would  probably  be  in  London 
early  next  week, — at  any  rate  before  the  end  of  it  He  was  a  little 
feverish,  but  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  Florence,  of  course,  could 
only  listen  and  turn  pale. '   Now  at  any  rate  she  must  remain  in  London. 

Mrs.  Burton's  project  might,  after  all,  be  feasible ;  but  then  what  if 
her  husband  should  really  be  angry  with  her  ?  That  was  a  misfortune 
which  never  vet  had  come  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Showing  why  Harry  Claverinq  was  wanted  at  the  Rectory. 

The  letter  wliicli  had  Bummoned  Harry  to  the  parsonage  had  been  from 
his  mother,  and  had  begged  him  to  come  to  Clavering  at  once,  as  trouble 
had  come  upon  them  from  an  unexpected  source.  His  father  had 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Saul.  The  rector  and  the  curate  had  had  an  inter- 
view, in  which  there  had  beeli  high  words,  and  Mr.  Clavering  had  refused 
to  see  Mr.  Saul  again.  Fanny  also  was  in  great  trouble, — and  the  parish 
was,  as  it  were,  in  hot  water.  Mrs.  Clavering  thought  that  Harry  had 
better- run  down  to  Clavering,  and  see  Mr.  Saul.  Harry,  not  unwillingly, 
acceded  to  his  mother's  request,  much  wondering  at  the  source  of  this  new 
misfortune.  As  to  Fanny,  she,  as  he  believed,  had  held  out  no  encouraga- 
ment  to  Mr.  SauFs  overtures.  When  Mr.  Saul  had  proposed  to  her, — 
making  tliat  first  offer  of  which  Harry  had  been  aware, — nothing  could 
have  been  more  steadfast  than  her  rejection  of  the  gentleman's  hand. 
Harry  had  regarded  Mr.  Saul  as  little  less  than  mad  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  but,  thinking  of  him  as  a  man  very  different  in  his  ways  and 
feelings  from  other  men,  had  believed  that  he  might  go  on  at  Clavering 
comfortably  as  curate  in  spite  of  that  little  accident.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  going  on  comfortably;  but  Harry,  when  he  left 
London,  could  not  quite  imagine  how  such  violent  discomfort  should  have  * 
arisen  that  the  rector  and  the  curate  should  be  unable  to  meet  each  other. 
If  the  reader  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  back  a  little  and  explain  this. 

The  reader  already  knows  what  Fanny's  brother  did  not  know,— 
namely,  that  Mr.  Saul  had  pressed  his  suit  again,  and  had  pressed  it  very 
strongly  ;  and  he  also  knows  that  Fanny's  reception  of  the  second  offer 
was  very  different  from  her  reception  of  the  first.  She  had  begun  to 
doubt ; — to  doubt  whether  her  first  judgment  as  to  Mr.  Saul's  character 
had  not  been  imjust, — to  doubt  whether,  in  addressing  her,  he  was  not 
right,  seeing  that  his  16ve  for  her  was  so  strong, — to  doubt  whether  she 
did  not  like  him  better  than  she  had  thought  she  did, — to  doubt  whether 
an  engagement  with  a  penniless  curate  was  in  truth  a  position  utterly  to 
be  reprehended  and  avoided.  Young  penniless  curates  must  love  some- 
body as  well  as  young  beneficed  vicars  and  rectors.  And  then  Mr.  Saul 
pleaded  his  cause  so  well ! 

She  did  not  at  once  speak  to  her  mother  on  the  matter,  and  the  fact 
that  she  had  a  secret  made  her  very  wretched.  She  had  left  Mr.  Saul  in 
doubt,  giving  him  no  answer,  and  he  had  said  that  he  would  ask  her  again 
in  a  few  days  what  was  to  be  his  fate.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  tell  her 
mother  of  this  till  she  had  told  lierself  what  were  her  own  wishes.  She 
thoroughly  desired  to  have  her  mother  in  her  confidence,  and  promised 
herself  that  it  should  be  so  before  ]Mr.  Saul  renewed  his  suit.  He  was  n 
man  who  was  never  hurried  or  impatient  in  his  doings.     But  Fanny  put 
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off  the  interview  with  her  mother, — put  off  her  own  final  resolution,  till 
it  was  too  late,  and  Mr.  Saul  came  upon  her  again,  when  she  was  but  ill- 
prepared  for  him. 

A  woman,  when  she  doubta  whether  she  loves  or  ddte  not  love,  la 
inclined  five  parts  out  of  six  towards  the  man  of  whom  she  is  thinking. 
When  a  woman  doubts  she  is  lost,  the  cynics  say.  I  simply  assert,  being 
no  cjmic,  that  when  a  woman  doubts  she  is  won.  The  more  Fannj 
thought  of  Mr.  Saul,  the  more  she  felt  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  which 
she  had  first  taken  him, — that  he  was  of  larger  dimensions  as  regarded 
spirit,  manhood,  and  heart,  and  better  entitled  to  a  woman's  love.  She 
would  not  tell  herself  tliat  she  was  attached  to  him ;  but  in  all  her  argu- 
ments with  herself  against  him,  she  rested  her  objection  mainly  on  the 
fact,  that  he  had:  but  seventy  pounds  a  year.  And  then  the  threatened 
attack,  the  attack  that  was  to  be  final,  came  upon  her  before  she  was 
prepared  for  it  I 

They  had  been  together  as  usual  during  the  intervening  time.  It  was, 
indeed,  impossible  that  they  shovild  not  be  togetlier.  Since  she  had  first 
begun  to  doubt  about  Mr.  Saul,  she  had  been  more  diligent  than  heretofore 
in  visiting  the  poor  and  in  attending  to  her  school,  as  though  she  were 
recognizing  the  duty  which  would  specially  be  hers  if  she  were  to  marry 
such  a  one  as  he.  And  thus  they  had  been  brought  together  more  than 
ever.  All  this  her  mother  had  seen,  and  seeing,  had  trembled ;  but  she  had 
.  not  thought  it  wise  to  say  anything  till  Fanny  should  speak.  Fanny  was 
very  good  and  very  prudent.  It  could  not  be  but  that  Fanny  should  know 
how  impossible  must  be  such  a  marriage.  As  to  the  rector  he  had  no 
suspicions  on  the  matter.  Saul  had  made  himself  an  ass  on  one  occasion, 
and  there  had  been  an  end  of  it.  As  a  curate  Saul  was  invaluable,  and 
therefore  the  fact  of  his  having  made  himself  an  ass  had  been  forgiven  him. 
It  was  thus  that  the  rector  looked  at  it. 

It  was  hardly  niore  than  ten  days  since  the  last  walk  in  Cumberl/ 
Lane  when  Mr.  Saul  renewed  the  attack.  He  did  it  again  on  the  same 
spot,  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  Twice  a  week,  always  on  the  same 
days,  he  was  in  the  chapel  up  at  this  end  of  the  parish,  and  on  these  dajs 
he  could  always  find  Fanny  on  her  way  home.  When  he  put  his  head  in 
at  the  little  school  door  and  asked  for  her,  her  mind  misgave  her.  He  had 
not  walked  home  with  her  since,  and  though  he  had  been  in  the  school 
with  her  often,  had  always  left  her  there,  going  about  his  own  business, 
as  though  he  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  her  company.  Now  the  time 
had  come,  and  Fanny  felt  that  she  was  not  prepared.  But  she  took  up  her 
hat,  and  went  out  to  him,  knowing  that  there  was  no  escape. 

"  Miss  Clavering,"  said  he,  "  have  you  thought  of  what  I  was  saying 
to  you  ?  "  To  this  she  made  no  answer,  but  merely  played  with  the  point  of 
the  parasol  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  "  You  cannot  but  have  ihon^hi 
of  it,"  he  continued.  <*  You  could  not  dismiss  it  altogether  fit)m  your 
thoughts." 

**  I  have  tlio\\g\\l  o>)o\x\.  \V,  o^  ^qw-wr^  ^\^  ^<i. 
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"  And  what  does  your  mind  saj  ?  Or  rather  what  does  your  heart  say  ? 
Both  should  speak,  but  I  would  sooner  hear  the  heart  first.*' 

'*  I  am  sure,  Mr.  8au1,  that  it  is  quite  impossible.*' 

"  In  what  way  impossible  ?  " 

"  Papa  would  not  allow  it." 

"  Have  you  asked  him  ?  " 

«*  Oh,  dear,  no." 

"  Or  Mrs.  ClaTering  ?  " 

Fanny  blushed  as  she  remembered  how  she  had  permitted  the  days  to 
go  by  without  asking  her  mother*s  counsel.  ''  No  ;  I  have  spoken  to  no 
one.     Why  should  I,  when  I  knew  that  it  is  impossible  ?  " 

"  May  I  speak  to  Mr.  Clarering  ?  "  To  this  Fanny  made  no  immediate 
answer,  and  then  Mr.  Saul  urged  the  question  again.  "May  I  speak  to 
your  father? " 

Fanny  felt  that  she  was  assenting,  even  in  that  she  did  not  answer  such 
a  question  by  an  immediate  refusal  of  her  permission  ;  and  yet  she  did 
not  mean  to  assent.  "  Miss  Clarering,"  he  said,  "  if  you  regard  me  with 
affection,  you  have  no  right  to  refuse  me  this  request.  I  tell  you  so  boldly. 
If  you  feel  for  me  that  love  which  would  enable  you  to  accept  me  as  your 
husband,  it  is  your  duty  to  tell  me  so, — ^your  duty  to  me,  to  yourself,  and 
to  your  God." 

Fanny  did  not  quite  see  the  thing  in  this  light,  and  yet  she  did  not 
wish  to  contradict  him.  At  this  moment  she  forgot  that  in  order  to  put 
herself  on  perfectly  firm  ground,  she  should  have  gone  back  to  the  first 
hypothesis,  and  assured  him  that  she  did  not  feel  any  such  regard  for  him. 
lilr.  Saul,  whose  intellect  was  more  acute,  took  advantage  of  her  here,  and 
chose  to  believe  that  that  matter  of  her  affection  was  now  conceded  to  him. 
He  knew  what  he  was  doing  well,  and  is  open  to  a  charge  of  some  Jesuitry. 
"  Mr.  Saul,"  said  Fanny,  with  grave  prudence,  "  it  cannot  be  right  for 
people  to  marry  when  they  have  nothing  to  live  upon."  When  she  had 
shown  him  so  plainly  that  she  had  no  other  piece  left  on  the  board  to  play 
thin  this,  the  game  may  be  said  to  have  been  won  on  his  side. 

"  If  that  be  your  sole  objection,"  said  he,  **  you  cannot  but  think  it 
right  that  I  and  your  father  should  discuss  it."  To  this  she  made  no 
reply  whatever,  and  they  walked  along  the  lane  for  a  considerable  way  in 
silcnoe.  Mr.  Saul  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  the  interview  over 
now,  feeling  that  at  any  future  meeting  he  would  have  Stronger  power  of 
assuming  the  position  of  an  accepted  lover  than  he  Would  do  now. 
Another  man  would  have  desired  to  get  from  her  lips  a  decided  word  of 
lore, — to  take  her  hand,  perhaps,  and  to  feel  some  response  from  it, — to 
go  further  than  this,  as  is  not  unlikely,  and  plead  for  the  happy  indul- 
gences of  an  accepted  lover.  But  Mr.  Saul  abstained,  and  was  wise  in 
abstaining.  She  had  not  so  far  committed  herself,  but  that  she  might 
even  now  have  drawn  back,  had  he  pressed  her  too  hard.  For  hand- 
pressing,  and  the  titillations  of  love-making,  Mr.  Saul  was  not  adapted  ; 
but  he  was  a  man,  who  having  once  loved,  would  love  on  to  the  end. 
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Tho  wny,  Lowever,  wus  loo  long  to  be  completed  muioiit  uffas 
speech.  Fannj-,  aa  she  walketi,  was  Etniggling  to  find  some  worfi  I7 
Ti'liich  she  might  still  hold  her  ground,  Imt  the  words  were  not  fcrih- 
coming.  It  seemed  to  herself  that  aha  wus  being  carried  away  by  tha 
man,  beeanse  she  had  suddenly  lost  her  remcmbnmee  of  all  m^itei 
The  more  ehe  etruggled  the  more  she  failed,  and  nl  last  gate  it  up  in 
despair.  Let  Mr.  Sniil  sny  what  he  would,  it  was  inipossille  thai  tbjr 
shouiJ  be  married.  Al!  his  arguments  about  duty  were  nonsenw.  It 
could  not  he  ht-r  duty  to  marry  a  man  who  would  have  to  giaita  ia  hit 
attempt  to  keep  her.  She  wiahed  she  had  told  him  at  first  lliat  abe  Hi 
not  love  liira,  but  that  seemed  to  bo  too  late  now.  Tlio  moment  (kuAt 
was  itt  the  house  she  would  go  to  her  mother  and  tell  her  everything. 

"  Miaa  Claveriog,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  see  your  fatlier  to-raorrow." 

"  No,  no,"  she  ejaculated. 

"  I  alvill  certainly  do  so  in  any  erent.  I  shall  eiihcr  tell  him  ^  I 
must  leave  the  pari^, — explaining  to  him  why  I  must  go;  orlikalli^ 
liim  to  let  me  remain  here  in  the  hope  that  I  may  become  hia  scn-in-lw. 
You  wilt  not  now  tell  me  that  I  am  to  go  i "  Fanny  waa  again  olwi. 
her  memory  failing  her  aa  to  either  negative  or  affirmative  that  would  t* 
oF service,  "To  stay  here  hopeless  wouid  be  impossible  to  me.  S<wl 
am  not  hopeltss.  Now  I  atti  full  of  hope.  I  think  I  cuuld  be  haigfj, 
though  I  had  to  wait  as  Jacob  waited." 

"And  perhaps  have  Jacob's  conwlallon,"  said  Fanny.  She  was  lost 
by  the  joke  and  he  knew  it.  A  grim  smile  of  satisfaction  crossed  his  tbb 
f;ice  as  heheardit,  and  there  w.is  a  feeling  of  triumph  at  his  heart.  "l»ni 
hardly  filled  to  he  a  palriardi,  .13  tlie  palriarcl.s  wee  of  el  I,"  ho  ^niJ, 
'■  Thougli  "lie  seven  years  should  be  pruloiiged  to  fourlctn  1  do  not  tliiiik 
1  should  seek  any  Ltah." 

They  wire  icon  at  the  g.ilo,  .nml   liia  work  for  that  irveiiliij  was  J-i  . 
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lor  own  bedroom,  preparing  the  words  that  she  would  use.  The  intcr- 
iew  ehe  knew  would  be  difficult, — much  more  difficult  than  it  would 
lave  been  before  her  List  walk  with  Mr.  Saul ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
bat  filie  could  not  quite  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  it  was  that  she 
vished  to  say.  She  waited  till  she  should  hear  her  mother's  step  on  the 
tairs.  At  Lost  Mrs.  Clarering  came  up  to  dress,  and  then  Fanny  following 
ler  quickly  into  her  bedroom,  abruptly  began. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  **  I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  much." 

"  Well,  my  dear  ?  " 

'*  But  you  mustn't  be  in  a  hurry,  mamma."  Mrs.  Clavering  looked  at 
ler  watch,  and  declaring  that  it  still  wanted  three-quarters  of  %a  hour  to 
tinner,  promised  that  she  would  not  be  very  much  in  a  hurry. 

"  Mamma,  Mr.  Saul  has  been  speaking  to  me  again." 

"  Has  he,  my  dear  ?  You  cannot,  of  course,  help  it  if  he  chooses  to 
peak  to  you,  but  he  ought  to  know  that  it  is  very  foolish.  It  must  end 
Q  his  having  to  leave  us." 

"  That  is  what  he  says,  mamma.  lie  says  he  must  go  away  un- 
ess " 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"  Unless  I  will  consent  that  he  shall  remain  here  afs " 

"  As  your  accepted  lover.     Is  that  it,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  Then  he  must  go,  I  suppose.  What  else  can  any  of  us  say  ?  I 
hall  be  sorry  both  for  his  sake  and  for  your  papa's."  Mrs.  Clavering  as 
he  said  this  looked  at  her  daughter,  and  saw  at  once  that  this  edict  on 
ler  part  did  not  settle  the  difficulty.  There  was  that  in  Fanny's  face 
^hich  showed  trouble  and  the  necessity  of  further  explanation.  "  Is  not 
hat  what  you  think  yourself,  my  dear  ?  "  Mrs.  Clavering  asked. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  he  had  to  leave  the  parish  on  my  account." 

"  We  all  shall  feel  that,  dearest ;  but  what  can  we  do  ?  I  presume 
on  don't  wish  him  to  remain  as  your  lover  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  mamma,"  said  Fanny. 

It  was  then  as  Mrs.  Clavering  had  feared.  Indeed  from  the  first  word 
hat  Fanny  had  spoken  on  the  present  occasion,  she  had  almost  been  sure 
►f  the  facts,  as  they  now  were.  To  her  father  it  would  appear  wonderful 
hat  his  daughter  should  have  come  to  love  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Saul,  but 
^Irs.  Clavering  knew  better  than  he  how  far  perseverance  will  go  with 
iromen, — perseverance  joined  with  high  mental  capacity,  and  with  high 
jpirit  to  back  it.  She  was  grieved  but  not  surprised,  and  would  at  once 
bave  accepted  the  idea  of  Mr.  Saul  becoming  her  son-in-law,  had  not  the 
poverty  of  the  man  been  so  much  against  him.  "  Do  you  mean,  my  dear, 
that  you  wish  him  to  remain  here  tiftev  what  he  has  said  to  you  ?  That 
vrould  be  tantamount  to  accepting  him.  You  understand  that,  Fanny  ^— • 
A,  dear?" 

"  I  suppose  it  would,  mamma." 

"  And  is  that  what  you  mean  ?     Come,  dearest,  tell  me  the  whole  oC 
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it.     Wliat  Lave  you  said  to  him  yourself?     What  has  he  b^n  led  to 
think  from  the  answer  you  have  given  him  to-day  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  he  means  to  see  papa  to-morrow." 

"  But  is  he  to  see  him  with  your  consent  7  "  Funny  had  hitherto 
placed  herself  in  the  nook  of  a  boW-window  which  looked  out  into  the 
garden,  and  there,  though  she  was  near  to  the  dressing-table  at  which  her 
mother  was  sitting,  she  could  so  far  screen  herself  as  almost  to  hide  her 
ihco  "when  she  was  speaking.  From  this  tetreat  her  mother  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  her ;  so  she  rose,  and  going  to  a  sofa  in  the  room, 
bade  her  daughter  come  and  sit  beside  licr.  <'  A  doctor,  tny  dear,  can 
never  do  any  good,"  she  said,  "  unless  the  patient  wDl  tell  him  etery- 
thing.  Have  you  told  Mr.  Saul  that  he  may  see  papa, — as  coming  from 
you,  you  know  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma  ; — I  did  not  tell  him  that.  1  told  him  that  it  would  be 
altogether  impossible,  because  wo  should  be  so  poor." 

"  He  ought  to  have  known  that  himself." 

'^  But  I  don't  think  he  ever  thinks  of  such  things  as  that,  mamma.  I 
can't  tell  you  quite  Avhat  he  said,  but  it  went  to  show  that  he  didn't 
regard  money  at  all.'' 

"  But  that  is  nonsense  ;  is  it  not,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  What  he  means  is,  not  that  people  if  they  are  fond  of  each  other 
ought  to  marry  at  once  when  they  have  got  nothing  to  lire  upon,  but 
that  frhey  ought  to  tell  each  other  so  and  then  be  content  to  wait  I 
suppose  he  thinks  that  some  day  lie  may  have  a  living." 

**  But,  Fanny,  are  you  fond  of  him ; — and  have  you  ever  told 
him  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  told  him  so,  mamma." 

"  But  you  are  fond  of  him  ? "  To  this  question  Fanny  made  no 
answer,  and  now  Mrs.  Clavenng  knew  it  all.  She  felt  no  indinalion  to 
scold  her  daughter,  or  even  to  point  out  in  very  strong  language  hotr 
foolish  Fanny  had  been  in  allowing  a  man  to  engage  her  affections  merel/ 
by  asking  for  them.  The  thing  was  a  misfortune,  and  should  have  been 
avoided  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Saul  from  the  ptuish  after  his  first  decb- 
ration  of  love.  He  had  been  allowed  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  the  rector's 
comfort,  and  the  best  must  now  be  made  of  it.  That  Mr.  Saul  must  now 
go  was  certain,  and  Fanny  must  endure  the  weariness  of  .an  attachmeot 
with  an  absent  lover  to  which  her  father  would  not  consent.  It  was  rery 
bad,  but  Mrs.  Clavering  did  not  think  that  she  could  make  it  better  bj 
attempting  to  scold  her  daughter  into  renouncing  the  man. 

"I  suppose  you  would  like  me  to  tell  papa  all  this  before  Mr.  Sinl 
comes  to-morrow  ?  " 

*'  If  you  think  it  best,  mamma." 

**  And  you  mean,  dear,  that  you  would  wish  to  act;e|yt  Wm,  ovij  ^ 
he  has  no  income  ?  " 

"  I  think  80,  mamma." 

"  Have  you  lo\4  \\\m  «o1  "^ 
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"  I  did  not  fell  bim  so,  but  he  understands  it." 

"  If  you  did  not  tell  him  so,  you  might  still  think  of  it  again." 

But  Fanny  had  surrendered  herself  now,  and  was  determined  to  make 
ro  further  attempt  at  sending  the  garrison  up  to  the  wall.  "  I  am  sure, 
mamma,  that  if  he  were  well  off,  like  Edward,  I  should  accept  him.  It 
18  only  because  he  has  no  income." 

"  But  you  have  not  told  him  that  ?  " 

"I  would  not  tell  him  anything  without  your  consent  and  papa's. 
He  fttid  he  should  go  to  papa  to-morrow,  and  I  could  not  prevent  that. 
I  did  say  that  I  knew  it  was  quite  impossible." 

The  mischief  was  done  and  there  wns  no  help  for  it.  Mrs. 
ClaTcring  told  her  daughter  that  she  would  talk  it  all  over  with  the 
rector  that  night,  so  that  Fanny  w«is  able  to  come  down  to  dinner  without 
foiring  any  further  scene  on  that  evening.  I5ut  on  the  following  morning 
rte  (lid  not  appear  at  prayers,  nor  was  she  present  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Her  mother  went  to  her  early,  and  she  immediately  asked  if  it  was  con- 
sidered neces!!ary  that  she  should  see  her  fiither  before  ^Ir.  Saul  came. 
Bnt  this  was  not  required  of  her.  *'  Papa  says  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering.  "  I  told  him  bo  myself,"  said  Fanny, 
Winning  to  whimper.  "  And  there  must  be  no  engag(>mcnts,"  sjiid  ^Irs. 
Clavering.  **No,  mamma.  I  haven't  engaged  myself.  I  told  him  it 
vaa  impossible."  "And  papa  thinks  that  Mr.  iSaul  must  leave  him," 
continued  Mrs.  Clavering.  "I  knew  papa  would  say  that; — but, 
mamma,  I  shall  not  forget  him  for  that  reason."  To  this  Mrs.  Claverinir 
iwde  no  reply,  and  Fanny  was  allowed  to  remain  upstairs  till  Mr.  Saul 
liad  come  and  gone. 

Very  soon  after  breakfast  Mr.  Suul  did  come.  Ilis  presence  at  tho 
Wctory  was  so  common  that  the  servant*^  were  not  generally  sunimnnod  to 
announce  his  arrivals,  but  his  vL-^its  were  made  to  Mrs.  Clavering  and 
Fanny  more  often  than  to  the  rector.  On  this  occasion  he  rang  the  bell, 
■nd  asked  for  Mr.  Clavering,  and  was  shown  into  the  rector's  so-called 
itndy,  in  a  way  that  the  maid-servant  felt  to  be  unusual.  And  the 
twlor  was  sitting  uncomfortably  prepared  for  the  visit,  not  having  had 
1m  after-breakfast  cigar.  He  had  been  induced  to  declare  that  ho  was  not, 
•nd  would  not  be,  angry  with  Fanny ;  but  ISIr.  Saul  was  left  to  such 
indignation  flfl  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  express.  In  his 
opinion,  the  marriage  was  impossible,  not  only  because  there  was  no 
^noney,  but  because  Mr.  Saul  was  Mr.  Saul,  and  because  Fanny  Claverincr 
*M  Fanny  Clavering.  Mr.  Saul  was  a  gentleman ;  but  that  was  all  that 
•wild  be  said  of  him.  There  is  a  class  of  country  clergymen  in  England, 
•f  ^hom  Mr.  Clavering  was  one,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Fielding,  another, 
*hich  is  BO  closely  allied  to  the  squirearchy,  as  to  possess  a  double 
'taitity.  Such  clergymen  are  not  only  clergymen,  but  they  are  countrj* 
C^tlemen  also.  Mr.  Clavering  regarded  clergymen  of  his  class, — of  the 
^''ntfy  gentlemen  doss,  as  being  quite  distinct  from  all  others, — and  as 
*^«»g,  I  may  way,  rer/  much  liighrr  than  all  othero,  without  reference 


to  any  money  qucflion.  When  meeting  liia  brollier  nekan  nu^iOlli  J 
he  had  quile  a  different  tone  in  addressing  tbBin, — os  ihey  might  bdai;  ] 
to  hia  class,  or  to  another.  There  was  aa  offence  in  this.  Hit 
clerical  country -gentlemen  understood  *it  all  as  though  there  wen  (oaw 
secret  sign  or  ehibboleth  between  ihem ;  but  ihe  onUidera  had  M  J 
complaint  to  muke  of  arrogance,  and  did  not  fed  theniseives  aggtiemi  i 
They  hnrdiy  knew  that  there  was  an  inner  clerical  litmilkrity  to  »liiA  I 
ihey  were  not  adinilted.  But  now  that  there  was  a  young  cnrate  from  the 
outer  circle  demanding  Mr.  Claveriug's  daughter  in  ni.-vrriagc,  uul  thU 
without  a  ehilling  in  h:a  pocket,  Mr.  Clavenng  Mt  that  the  ey««  of  [l>« 
offender  niuat  be  opened.  The  nuia»nee  to  hira  wai  very  great,  bnl  Hut 
opening  of  Mr.  Sanl'a  eyes  was  a  duty  from  which  ho  cciiUl  not  iliriuk. 

Uc  got  up  when  the  curate  entered,  and  greeted  hia  curate,  as  tbongli 
he  were  unaware  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  visit.  The  whole  burin 
of  the  story  was  to  be  thrown  upon  Mr.  Sanl.  But  that  gentleman  wni  ii« 
long  in  casting  iho  burden  from  his  ahouldera.  "  Mr.  Clavaring,"  1" 
mid,  "  I  have  come  to  aik  your  permiaaon  to  be  a  suitor  for  JW 
danghter's  hand." 

The  rector  was  almost  taken  aback  by  the  abroplness  of  ihc  rtqiML 
"  Quite  impossible,  Mr.  Saul,"  he  aaid — "  quile  impoasibli;.     I  am  teU  bf 
Mre.  Clavering  that  you  were  speaking  to  Fanny  again  about  this  jesKr- 
(lay,  and  I  must  say,  that  I  think  you  have  been  behaving  very  badlv," 
"  In  what  way  have  I  beliarcd  badly  ?  " 
"  In  cndtMiTouring  to  gain  her  affections  behind  my  hatk.' 
"  But,  Mr.   Clavoring,  how  otherwise  could  I  gain   ihuni  ?   lliw  olliT- 


'^I.ouk    ■ 


I   doi 


Ihihk   thai 


Ih.-ro  U  :, 


a  penny,     I  have  inA 
hear  nie  out  if  you  ] 

'ocii  my  ilaughlir  ^ 
!>>aso,  sir,— since  I 

nco  1  li,-;n-d  of  ll.i^  maJm.-,- 
leard  of  this  ni.i.hifss  hir  I:T 

liiotlicr  lulls  me  that  s 

10  h  quae  aware  of 

ihut  f;ict.     Y<.ur  cw-.-iini  n-  M 

with  such  a  propositi, 
must  do  one  of  two  fl 

,  i.  un  ai>M,nii,y  if 
n?fl,  Mr.  Paul.      Y( 

it  is  nothing  wor.-e.     Noiv  viu 

tills  shall  he  at  :m  one 

"  I  cfrlainly  shall 

dait^htrr  will  beat  an 

altogcllicr,  or  yen 
not  prcmiso  you  tli: 
riid." 

mst  h-avc  liio  paii--!,," 

I  my  hopw  ;h  thty  nvanl;'"' 

■■Tliui,  Mr.  S.1UI, 

I.c^^oncryougo, 

0  bL-ltcr." 

A  d:irl:  elou.I  c:ii 

e  ,n<T.>s.*  Mr.  ftml' 

lL->,w  a.  h,.   hwrj  l!i,=.  M 

w..r<Is.      "That  U  tW 
if  he  l.;iJ  off.nd.d  v.,i 

w.iy  in  which  yon 
,■•  he  said. 

would   sind  away  your  gnDcm 

'■  I  do  nr.t  «i>h  U> 
what  I  say  to  you  no» 

le  unnooess.iriIy  Iia 
I  Kiy  to  you  not  a 

rsh,-  Mid  Mr,  Clavcring,  "•» 
my  cur.ilp,  but  as  to  *  »"' 

suitor   fur   my  dmightir's   hand.     Of  course  I  cannot  t 
you  out  of  the  paris\i  nl  a  ia'j's  Tvti\\y:,    IWqw  that  well  Qwa^  J 
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your  feelings  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  make  you  aware  tliat  you  should  go 
at  once." 

"  And  that  is  to  be  my  only  answer  ?  '* 

"  What  answer  did  you  expect  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  thinking  so  much  lately  of  the  answers  I  might  get  from 
your  daughter,  that  I  have  not  made  other  calculations.  Perhaps  I  had 
no  right  to  expect  any  other  than  that  you  have  now  given  me." 

"  Of  course  you  had  not.     And  now  I  ask  you  again  to  give  her  up." 

"  I  shall  not  do  that  cei*tainly." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Saul,  you  must  go ;  and,  inconvenient  as  it  will  be  to 
myself, — terribly  inconvenient,  I  must  ask  you  to  go  at  once.  Of  course 
[  cannot  allow  you  to  meet  my  daughter  any  more.  As  long  as  you 
remain  she  will  be  debarred  from  going  to  her  school,  and  you  will  be 
lebarred  from  coming  here." 

"  If  I  say  that  I  will  not  seek  her  at  the  school  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  have  it.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  you  should  remain 
n  the  parish.     You  ought  to  feel  it." 

"  Mr.  Clavering,  my  going, — I  mean  my  instant  going, — is  a  matter  of 
vhich  I  have  not  yet  thought.  I  must  consider  it  before  I  give  you  an 
mswer." 

"  It  ought  to  require  no  consideration,"  said  Mr.  Clavering,  rising  from 
lis  chair, — "  none  at  all ;  not  a  moment's.  Heavens  and  earth  I  Why, 
vhat  did  you  suppose  you  were  to  live  upon  ?  But  I  won't  discuss  it. 
'.  "will  not  say  one  more  word  upon  a  subject  which  is  so  distasteful  to  me. 
fou  must  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you." 

Mr.  Saul  then  departed,  and  from  this  interview  had  arisen  that  state 
>f  things  in  the  parish  which  had  induced  Mrs.  Clavering  to  call  Harry  to 
heir  assistance.  The  rector  had  become  more  energetic  on  the  subject 
han  any  of  them  had  expected.  He  did  not  actually  forbid  his  wife  to 
ice  Mr.  Saul,  but  he  did  say  that  ^Ir.  Saul  should  not  come  to  the 
ectory.  Then  there  arose  a  question  as  to  the  Sunday  services,  and  yet 
tfr.  Clavering  would  have  no  intercourse  with  his  curate.  He  would  have 
10  intercourse  with  him  unless  he  would  fix  an  inmiediatc  day  for  going, 
>r  else  promise  that  he  would  think  no  more  of  Fanny.  Hitherto  he  had 
lono  neither,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Clavering  had  sent  for  her  son. 
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Theue  are  few  contrasts  more  striking  than  that  which  is  presented  by 
the  memoirs  of  Goldoni  and  Alfieri.  Both  of  these  men  bore  names 
highly  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Italian  literature.  Both  of  them 
were  framed  by  nature  with  strongly  marked  characters,  and  fitted  to 
perform  a  special  work  in  the  world.  Both  hare  left  behind  them  records 
of  their  lives  and  literary  labours,  singularly  illustratirc  of  their  pecnliar 
differences.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  we  see  more  clearly  the 
philosophical  value  of  autobiographies,  than  in  these  vivid  pictures  \vhich 
the  great  Italian  trngedian  and  comic  author  have  delineated.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  Albert  DUrer, 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  are  their  portraits  painted  by 
themselves.  These  pictures  exhibit  not  only  the  lineaments  of  the 
masters,  but  also  their  Art.  The  hand  which  drew  them  was.  the  hand 
which  drew  the  "Last  Supper,'*  or  the  "IVIadonna  of  the  Tribune:" 
colour,  method,  chiaroscuro,  all  that  makes  up  manner  in  painting,  may 
be  studied  on  the  same  canvas  as  that  which  faithfully  represents  the 
features  of  the  man  whofie  genius  gjive  liis  style  its  special  character.  We 
seem  to  understand  the  clear  calm  majesty  of  Leonardo's  manner,  the  silver- 
gray  harmonies  and  smooth  facility  of  Andrea's  Madonnas,  the  better  for 
looking  at  their  faces  dra^-^n  by  their  own  hands  at  Florence.  And  if 
this  be  the  case  with  a  dumb  picture,  how  far  higher  must  be  the  interest 
and  imi)ortance  of  the  written  life  of  a  known  author.  Not  only  do  ve 
recognize  in  its  composition  the  style  and  temper  and  habits  of  thonght 
which  are  familiar  to  us  in  his  other  writings;  but  we  also  hear  from  liia 
own  lips  how  these  were  formed,  how  his  tastes  took  their  peculiar 
direction,  what  circumstances  acted  on  his  character,  what  hopes  he  had, 
and  where  he  failed.  Even  should  his  autobiography  not  bear  the  marks 
of  uniform  candour,  it  probably  reveals  more  of  the  actual  truth,  more  cf 
the  man's  real  nature  in  its  height  and  depth,  than  any  memoir  written 
by  friend  or  foe.  Its  unconscious  admissions,  its  general  spirit,  and  lh<i 
inferences  which  we  draw  from  its  perusiil,  are  far  more  valuable  than 
any  mere  statement  of  facts  or  external  analysis,  however  scientific* 
When  we  become  acquainted  with  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  die 
conception  or  attended  the  production  of  some  masterpiece  of  literature,  a 
new  light  is  thrown  upon  its  beauties,  fresh  life  bursts  forth  from  eveiy 
chapter,  and  we  seem  to  have  a  nearer  and  more  personal  interest  in  its 
success.  What  a  powerful  sensation,  for  instance,  is  that  which  we 
experience  w\\cn,  si^et  %lw^^\iv^  ^\^  DtdMvt  <md  Fail  of  the  i?w«"* 
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Empire,  Gibbon  tells  us  how  the  thought  of  writing  it  came  to  him  upon  the 
Capitol,  among  the  ruina  of  dead  Rome,  and  within  hearing  of  the  mutter 
of  the  monks  of  the  Ara  Cccli,  and  how  he  finished  it  one  night  by  Lake 
Geneva,  and  laid  his  pen  down  and  walked  forth  and  saw  the  stars  above 
his  terrace  at  Lausanne. 

The  memoirs  of  Alfieri  and  Goldoni  are  not  deficient  in  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  good  autobiogrnphy.  They  seem  to  bear  upon  their 
face  the  stamp  of  truthfulness,  they  illustrate  their  authors'  lives  with 
marvellous  lucidity,  and  they  are  full  .of  interest  as  stories.  But  it  is 
to  the  contrast  which  they  present  that  our  attention  should  be  chiefly 
drawn.  Other  biographies  may  be  as  interesting  and  amusing.  None 
show  in  a  more  marked  manner  two  distinct  natures  endowed  with 
genius  for  one  art,  and  yet  designed  in  every  possible  particular  for 
different  branches  of  that  art.  Alfieri  embodies  Tragedy  :  Goldoni  is 
the  spirit  of  Comedy.  They  are  both  Italians  :  their  tragedies  and 
comedies  are  by  no  means  cosmo|jplitan ;  but  this  national  identity  of 
character  only  renders  more  remarkable  the  individual  divergences  by 
which  they  were  impelled  into  their  different  paths.  Thalia  seems  to  have 
made  the  one,  body,  soul  and  spirit ;  and  Mel|)omene  the  other  ;  each 
goddess  launched  her  favourite  into  circumstances  suited  to  the  evolution 
of  his  genius,  and  presided  over  his  development,  so  that  at  his  death  she 
might  exclaim, — Behold  the  living  model  of  my  Art  I 

Goldoni  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  1707;  he  had  already  reached 
celiibrity  when  Alfieri  Saw  the  light  for  the  first  time  in  1749,  at  Asti. 
Goldoni's  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Modena,  who  had  settled  in  Venice, 
and  there  lived  with  the  prodigality  of  a  rich  and  ostentatious  bourgeois. 
"Amid  riot  and  luxury  did  I  enter  the  world,"  says  the  poet,  after 
rnumerating  the  banquets  and-  theatrical  displays  with  which  the  old 
Goldoni  entertained  his  guests  in  his  Venetian  palace  and  country-house. 
Venice  at  that  date  was  certainly  the  proper  birthplace  for  a  comic  poet. 
The  splendour  of  the  Renaissance  had  thoroughly  habituated  her  nobles 
to  pleasures  of  the  sense,  and  had  enervated  their  proud,  maritime 
character,  while  the  great  name  of  the  republic  robbed  them  of  the 
caution  for  which  they  Used-  to  be  conspicuous.  Yet  the  real  strength  of 
Venice  was  almost  spent,  and  nothing  remained  but  outward  splen- 
dour and  prestige.  Ever}^thing  was  gay  about  Goldoni  in  his  earliest 
childhood.  Puppet-shows  were  built  to  amuse  him  by  his  grandfather. 
"  My  mother,"  he  says,  "  took  charge  of  my  education,  and  my  fiither  of 
my  amusements." 

Let  us  tnrn  to  the  opening  scetie  in  Alfieri*s  life  and  mark  the  difference. 
A  father  above  sixty,  "  noble,  wealthy,  and  respectable,"  who  died  before  his 
ron  had  reached  the  age  of  one  year  old.  A  mother  devoted  to  religion,  the 
widow  of  one  marquis,  and  after  the  death  of  a  second  husband,  Alfieri's 
father,  married  for  the  third  time  to  a  nobleman  of  ancient  birth.  These 
were  Alfieri's  parents.  He  was  born  in  a  solemn  palazzo  in  the  coimtry 
town  of  Asti,  and  at  the  age  of  five  already  longed  for  death  aA  an  e«c».\^ 
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from  disease  and  other  earthly  troubles.    So  noble  and  so  weiilthy  was  the 
youthful  poet  that  an  abb^  waa  engaged  to  carry  on  his  education,  bnt 
not  to  teach  him  more  than  a  count  should  know.     Except  this  worthy 
man  he  had  no  companions  whatever.      Strange    ideas   possessed  the 
boy.      He   ruminated   on   his   melancholy,   and    when  eight  years  old 
attempted  suicide.     At  this  age  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Tarin, 
attended,  as  befitted  a  lad  of  his  rank,  by  a  manservant,  who  was  to  remain 
and  wait  on  him  at  school.     Alfieri  stayed  here  several  years  without 
revisiting   his   home,  tyrannized  over  by  the    valet   who  added  to  his 
grandeur,  constantly  subject  to  sickness,  and  kept  in  almost  total  ignorance 
by  his  incompetent  preceptors.      The  gloom  and  pride  and  stoicism  of  his 
temperament  were  augmented  by  this  austere  discipline.      His  spirit  did 
not  break,  but  took  a  haughtier  and  more  disdainful  tone.     He  became 
familiar  with  misfortunes.     He  learned  to  brood  over  and  intensify  his 
passions.      Every  circumstance  of  his  life  seemed  strung  up  to  a  tragic 
pitch.     This  at  least  is  the  impression  which  remains  upon  our  mind 
nfler  reading  in  his  memoirs  the  narrative  of  what  must  in  its  details  liave 
been  a  common  schoolboy's  life  at  that  time.    Meanwhile,  what  had  become 
of  young  Goldoni  ?    His  boyhood  was  as  thoroughly  plebeian,  varioiw, 
and  comic,  as   Aifieri's  had   been   patrician,  monotonous,  and  tragical. 
Instead  of  one  place  of  residence,  we  read  of  twenty.  ^  Scrape  succeeds  to 
scrape,  adventure  to  adventure.     Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  some  book 
learning  also,  flow  in  upon  the  boy,  and  are  eagerly  caught  up  by  Lim 
and  heterogeneously  amalgamated  in  his  mind.     Alfieri  learned  nothing, 
wrote  nothing,  in  his  youth,  and  heard  his  parents  say — "  A  nobleman  need 
never  strive  to  be  a  doctor  of  the  faculties."    Goldoni  had  a  little  medicine 
and  much  law  thrust  upon  him.     At  eight  lie  wrote  a  comedy,  and  ere 
long  began  to  read  the  plays  of  Plautus,    Terence,   Aristophanes,  and 
Machiavelli.     Between  the  nature  of  the  two  poets  there  was  a  marked 
and  characteristic  difference  as  to  their  mode  of  labour  and  of  acquiring 
knowledge.    Both  of  them  loved  fame,  and  wrought  for  it;  but  Alfieri  did 
so  from  a  sense  of  pride  and  a  determination  to  excel ;  while  Goldoni  loved 
the  approbation  of  his  fellows,  sought  their  compliments,  and  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  smiles.     Alfieri  wrote  with  labour.     Each  tragedy  lie 
composed  went   through  a  triple   process  of  composition,  and  received 
frequent  polishing  when  finished.     Goldoni  dashed  ofif  his  pieces  with  the 
greatest  ease   on   every  possible  subject.      He  once   produced  sixteen 
comedies  in  one  theatrical  season.      Alfieri's  were   like  lion's  whelps- 
brought  forth  with  difldculty,  and  at  long  intervals ;    Goldoni's,  like  the 
brood  of  a  hare — many,  frequent,  and  as  agile  as  their  parent.    Alfieri 
amassed  knowledge  scrupulously,  but  with  infinite  toil.     He  mastered 
Greek  and  Hebrew  when  he  was  past  forty.     Goldoni  never  gave  himself 
the  least  trouble  to  learn  anything,  but  trusted  to  the  ready  wit,  good 
memory,  and  natural  powers,  which  helped  him  in  a  hundred  strange 
emergencies.     Power  of  will  and  pride  sustained  the  one ;  facility  and  a 
good-humoured  \au\tj  l\i^  o\\iQX,    TLVk.\a  contrast  was  apparent  at  a  reiy 
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ly  age.  "We  have  seen  how  Alfieri  passed  his  time  at  Turin,  in  a  kind 
iristocratic  prison  of  educational  ignorance.  Goldoni^s  grandfather  died 
3n  he  was  five  years  old,  and  left  his  family  in  great  embarrassment. 
i  poet's  father  went  off  to  practise  medicine  at  Perugia.  His  son 
owed  him,  acquired  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  that  town,  and 
a  proceeded  to  study  philosophy  alone  at  Rimini.  There  was  no 
iservant  or  academy  in  his  case.  He  was  far  too  plebeian  and  too  free. 
i  boy  lodged  with  a  merchant,  and  got  some  smattering  of  Thomas 
Liinos  and  the  Peripatetics  into  his  small  brain,  while  he  contrived  to 
n  a  friendship  with  an  acting  company.  They  were  on  the  ^ving  for 
lice  in  a  coasting  boat,  which  would  touch  at  Chiozza,  where  Goldoni's 
:her  then  resided.  The  boy  pleased  them.  "Would  he  like  the  voyage  ? 
s  offer  seemed  too  tempting,  and  away  he  rushed,  concealed  himself  on 
rd,  and  made  one  of  a  merry  motley  shipload.  "  Twelve  persons, 
>r9  as  well  as  actresses,  a  prompter,  a  machinist,  a  storekeeper,  eight 
lestics,  four  chambermaids,  two  nurses,  children  of  every  age,  cats, 
s,  monkeys,  parrots,  birds,  pigeons,  and  a  lamb  ;  it  was  another  Noairs 
."  The  young  poet  felt  at  home ;  how  could  a  comic  poet  feel  other- 
e?  They  laughed,  they  sang,  they  danced;  they  ate  and  drank,  and 
^'ed  at  cards.  "  Macaroni  I  Every  one  fell  on  it,  and  three  dishes  were 
cured.  We  had  also  alamodo  beef,  cold  fowl,  a  loin  of  veal,  a  dessert, 
i  excellent  wine.  What  a  charming  dinner  1  No  cheer  like  a  good 
>etite."  Their  harmony,  however,  is  disturbed.  The  premiere  amoureuse^ 
0,  in  spite  of  her  rank  and  title,  was  ugly  and  cross,  and  required  to  be 
xed  with  cups  of  chocolate,  lost  her  cat.  She  tried  to  kill  the  whole 
it-load  of  beasts — cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  pigeons,  even  the  lamb 
od  in  danger  of  her  wrath.  A  regular  quarrel  ensued,  was  somehow 
at  peace,  and  all  began  to  laugh  again.  This  is  a  sample  of  Goldoni'a 
Qth.  Comic  pleasures,  comic  dangers;  nothing  deep  or  lasting,  but 
;lit  and  shadow  cheerfully  distributed,  clouds  lowering  with  storm,  a 
itant  growl  of  thunder,  then  a  gleam  of  light  and  sunshine  breaking 
erhead.  He  gets  articled  to  an  attorney  at  Venice,  then  goes  to  study 
w  at  Pavia  ;  studies  society  instead,  and  flirts,  and  finally  is  expelled  for 
riting  satires.  Then  he  takes  a  turn  at  medicine  with  his  father  in  Friuli, 
d  acts  as  clerk  to  the  criminal  chancellor  at  Chiozza. 
Every  employment  seems  easy  to  him,  but  he  really  cares  for  none 
it  literature.  He  spends  all  his  spare  time  in  reading  and  in  amuse- 
ents,  and  begins  to  write  a  tragic  opera.  This  proves,  however, 
■^neatly  unsuccessful  and  he  burns  it  in  a  comic  fit  of  anger.  One 
iighable  love-affair  in  which  he  engaged  at  Udinc  exhibits  his  adven- 
fes  in  their  truly  comic  aspect.  It  reminds  us  of  the  scene  in  Don 
iovanni^  whore  Leporello  personates  the  Don  and  deceives  Donna  Elvira, 
oldoni  had  oflen  noticed  a  beautiful  young  lady  at  church  and  on  the 
iblic  drives :  she  was  attended  by  a  waiting-maid,  who  soon  perceived 
At  Her  mistress  had  excited  the  young  man's  admiration,  and  who 
^Qiised  to  befriend  him  in  his  suit,     Goldoni  was  told  to  repair  at  night 
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to  the  palace  of  his  mistress,  and  to  pour  his  passion  forth  henetth  ber 
window.  Impatiently  he  waited  for  the  ti*jrsting  hour,  ootmed  his  lore- 
sentenceSy  and  gloried  in  the  romance  of  the  adventure.  When  night 
camo,  he  found  the  window,  and  a  reiled  figure  of  a  lady  in  the  tuoonlightf 
whom  he  supposed  at  once  to  be  his  mistress.  Her  he  eloqaenllj 
addressed  in  the  true  style  of  Borneo's  rapture,  and  she  answered  him. 
Night  after  night  this  happened,  but  sometimes  he  was  a  little  troubled 
by  a  soimd  of  ill-suppressed  laughter  interrupting  the  tete-h-tSte,  Mean- 
while Teresa,  the  waiting-maid,  receired  from  his  hands  costly  presentB 
for  her  ^nistress,  and  made  him  promised  on  her  part  in  eiLchange.  As 
slie  proved  unable  to  fulfil  them,  Goldoni  grew  suspicious,  and  at  la$t 
discovered  that  the  veiled  figure  to  whom  he  had  poured  out  his  tale  of 
love  was  none  other  than  Teresa,  and  that  the  laughter  had  proceeded 
from  her  mistress,  whom  the  faithless  waiting-maid  regaled  at  her  lever's 
expense.  Thus  ended  this  ridiculous  matter.  Goldoni  was  not,  howeter, 
cured  by  his  experience.  One  other  love-affair  rendered  Udine  too  hot 
to  hold  him,  and  in  consequence  of  a  third  he  had  to  fly  from  Venice  and 
leave  his  proppects,  which  were  just  about  to  flourish.  At  length  he 
married  comfortably  and  suitably,  settling  down  into  a  quiet  life  with 
a  woman  whom,  if  he  did  not  love  her  with  passion,  he  at  least  respected 
luid  admired.  Goldoni,  in  fact,  had  no  real  passion  in  his  nature.  Alfieri, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  the  sport  of  volcanic  ebullitions  of  the  most 
ungovernable  hate  and  love,  and  joy  and  sorrow.  The  chains  of  lore 
which  Goldoni  courted  so  willingly,  Alfieri  regarded  with  the  greatest 
Rhync'88.  But  while  Goldoni  healed  his  heart  of  all  its  bruises  in  a  ireek 
or  so,  the  tragic  poet  bore  about  him  wounds  that  would  not  close.  He 
enumerates  three  serious  passions  which  possessed  his  whole  nature,  and 
at  times  deprived  him  almost  of  his  reason.  A  Dutch  lady  first  Won  his 
heart,  and  when  he  had  to  leave  her  Alfieri  suffered  so  intensely  that 
he  never  opened  his  lips  during  the  course  of  a  long  journey  through 
'  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont.  Fevers,  and  suicides  attempted 
but  interrupted,  marked  the  termination  of  this  tragic  amour.  His  second 
passion  had  for  its  object  an  English  lady,  with  whose  injured  husband  he 
fought  a  duel,  although  his  collar-bone  was  broken  at  the  time.  The 
lady  proved  unworthy  of  Alfieri  as  well  as  of  her  husband,  and  the  poet 
lefl  her  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  hopelessness  and  intellectual  prostra- 
tion. At  last  he  formed  a  permanent  affection  for  the  wife  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  the  Countess  of  Albany,  in  close  friendship  with  whom 
he  lived  afler  her  husband  s  death.  The  society  of  this  lady  gare  him 
perfect  happiness ;  but  it  was  founded  on  her  lofty  beauty,  the  pathos  of 
her  situation,  and  her  intellectual  qualities.  Melpomene  presided  at  this 
union,  while  Thalia  blessed  the  nuptials  of  Gk)ldoni.  How  characteristic 
also  were  the  adventures  which  this  pair  of  lovers  encountered  I  Goldoni 
once  carried  his  wife  upon  his  back  across  two  rivers  in  their  flight  fitmi 
the  Spanish  to  the  Austrian  camp  at  Einrini,  laughing  and  groaning,  and 
perceiving  the  Wmout  o^  \\\a  ^\\xx»j6«ii  tJ\^^  Mm^i.    Alfieri,  on  an  occa- 
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non  of  eren  greater  difficulty,  was  stopped  with  his  illustrious  friend  at 
die  gstc8  of  Paris  in  1792.  Tliej  were  fljiug  in  post-chaises,  with  their 
serrantft  and  their  baggage,  from  the  deroted  city,  when  a  troop  of 
tansculotUs  rushed  on  them,  surged  around  the  carriage,  called  them 
aristocrats,  and  tried  to  drag  them  off  to  prison.  Alfieri  with  his  tall 
gaunt  figure,  pallid  face,  and  red  voluminous  hair,  stormed,  raged,  and 
xaised  his  deep  bass  roice  above  tlie  tumult.  For  half-an-hour  he 
fought  with  them,  then  made  his  coachmen  gallop  through  the  gates, 
and  ttSarcelj  halted  till  thcj  got  to  Gravelines.  By  this  prompt  move- 
ment thej  escaped  arrest  and  death  at  Paris.  These  two  scenes  Would 
make  agreeable  companion  pictures :  Qoldoni  staggering  beneath  his  wife 
aerofls  the  muddy  bed  of  an  Italian  stream — the  smiling  writer  of  agree- 
able playa,  with  his  half-tearful  helpmate  ludicrous  in  her  disasters; 
Alfieri  mad  with  rage  among  Parisian  Msenads,  his  princess  quaking  in 
her  carriage,  the  air  hoarse  with  cries,  and  death  and  safety  trembling 
in  the  balance.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  one  man  wrote  La  Donna 
dtf  Oarbo  and  the  Cortese  VenezianOy  while  the  other  was  inditing  essays 
on  Tyranny  and  dramas  of  Antigone^  Timoleon,  and  Brutus, 

The  difference  between  the  men  is  seen  no  less  remarkably  in  regard  to 
courage.  Alficri  was  a  reckless  rider,  and  astonished  even  English  hunts- 
men by  his  desperate  leaps.  In  one  of  them  he  fell  and  broke  his  collar- 
bone, but  not  the  less  he  held  his  tryst  with  a  fair  lady,  climbed  her  park 
gates,  and  fought  a  duel  with  her  husband.  Goldoni  was  a  pantaloon  for 
cowardice.  In  the  room  of  an  inn  at  Desenzano  which  ho  occupied 
together  with  a  female  fellow-traveller,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  them 
by  a  tliief  at  night.  All  Goldoni  was  able  to  do  consisted  in  crying  out 
for  help,  and  the  lady  called  him  "  M.  Abbe  "  ever  after  for  his  want  of 
pluck.  Goldoni  must  have  been  by  far  the  most  agreeable  of  the  two. 
In  all  his  changes  from  town  to  town  of  Italy  he  found  amusement  and 
brought  gaiety.  The  sights,  the  theatres,  the  society,  aroused  his  curi- 
osity. He  trembled  with  excitement  at  the  performance  of  his  pieces, 
made  friends  with  the  actors,  taught  them,  and  wrote  parts  to  suit  their 
qualities.  At  Pisa  he  attended  as  a  stranger  the  meeting  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy,  and  at  its  close  attracted  all  attention  to  himself  by  his  clever 
improvisation.  He  was  in  truth  a  ready-witted  man,  pliable,  full  of 
resource,  bred  half  a  valet,  half  a  Roman  grajciilus.  Alfieri  saw  more  of 
Europe  than  Goldoni :  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  England, 
Spain,  all  parts  of  Italy,  he  visited  with  restless  haste.  From  land  to  land 
he  flew,  seeing  no  society,  enjoying  nothing,  dashing  from  one  inn  door  to 
another  with  his  servants  and  his  carriages,  and  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
splendid  stud  of  horses  which  he  took  about  with  him  upon  his  travels. 
He  was  a  lonely,  stiff,  self- engrossed,  indomitable  man.  He  could  not  rest 
at  home  :  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  vassal  of  a  king  and  breathe  the  air 
of  courts.  So  he  lived  always  on  the  wing,  and  ended  by  exiling  himself 
from  Sardinia  in  order  to  escape  the  trammels  of  paternal  government 
As  for  his  tragedies,  he  wrote  them  to  win  laurels  from  posterity.     He 
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never  cared  to  see  them  acted ;  ho  bidlied  even  his  printers  and  correcton; 
he  cast  a  glove  down  in  defiance  of  his  critics.  Goldoni  sought  the  smallest 
meed  of  approbation.  It  pleased  him  hugely  in  his  old  age  to  be  Italian 
master  to  a  French  princess.  Al fieri  openly  despised  the  public,  Goldoni 
wrote  because  he  liked  to  write ;  Alfieri,  for  the  sake  of  proving  his  superior 
powers.  Against  Alfieri's  hatred  of  Turin  and  its  trivial  solemnities,  m 
have  to  set  Goldoni*s  love  of  Venice  and  its  petty  pleasures.  He  would 
willingly  have  drunk  chocolate  and  played  at  dominoes  or  picquet  all  liis 
life  on  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  when  Alfieri  was  crOlssing  the  sierras  on 
his  Andalusian  horse,  and  living  on  a  frugal  meal  of  rice  in  solitude. 
Goldoni  glided  through  life  an  easy  man,  with  genial,  venial  faults;  with 
a  clear,  gay,  gentle  temper  ;  a  true  sense  of  what  is  good  and  just ;  and 
a  heart  that  loved  diffusively,  if  not  too  warmly.  Many  were  the  checb 
and  obstacles  thrown  on  his  path,  but  round  them  or  above  them  he  passed 
nimbly,  without  scar  or  scathe.  Poverty  went  close  behind  him,  but 
he  kept  her  off,  and  never  felt  the  pincli  of  need.  Alfieri  strained  and 
strove  against  the  barriers  of  fate  ;  a  sombre,  rugged  man,  proud,  candid, 
and  self-confident,  who  broke  or  bent  all  opposition  cin  his  path  ;  now 
moving  solemnly  with  tragic  pomp,  now  dashing  passionately  forward  by 
the  might  of  will.  Goldoni  drew  his  inspirations  from  the  moment  and 
surrounding  circumstances.  Alfieri  pursued  an  ideal,  slowly  formed,  but 
strongly  fashioned  and  resolutely  followed.  Of  wealth  he  had  plenty  and 
to  spare,  but  he  disregarded  it,  and  was  a  Stoic  in  his  mode  of  life.  He 
was  an  unworldly  man,  and  hated  worldliness.  Goldoni,  but  for  his 
authorship,  would  certainly  have  grown  a  prosperous  advocate,  and  died  of 
gout  in  Venice.  Goldoni  liked  smart  clothes ;  Alfieii  went  always  in 
black.  Goldoni's  fits  of  spleen — for  he  was  melancholy  now  and  then- 
lasted  a  day  or  two,  and  disappeared  before  a  change  of  scene.  Alfieri 
dragged  his  discontent  about  with  him  all  over  Europe,  and  let  it  inter- 
rupt his  work  and  mar  his  intellects  for  many  months  together.  Alfieri 
was  a  patriot,  and  hated  France.  Goldoni  never  speaks  of  politic,  and 
praises  Paris  as  a  heaven  on  earth.  The  genial  moralizing  of  the  latter 
appears  childish  by  the  side  of  Alfieri's  terse  philosophy  and  pregnant 
remarks  on  the  development  of  character.  What  suits  the  page  of 
Plautus  would  look  i)oor  in  QCdipus  or  Agamemnon.  Goldoni's  memoirs 
cire  diffuse  and  flippant  in  their  light  French  dress.  They  seem  written 
to  please.  Alfieri's  Italian  style  marches  with  dignity  and  Latin  terse- 
ness, lie  rarely  condescends  to  smile.  He  writes  to  instruct  the  world 
and  to  satisfy  himself.  Grim  humour  sometimes  flashes  out,  as  when  Le 
tells  the  story  of  the  Order  of  Homer,  which  he  founded.  How  different 
from  Goldoni's  naive  account  of  his  little  ovation  in  the  theatre  at  Paris! 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  carry  on  this  comparison,  already  tedious.  The 
life  of  Goldoni  was  one  long  scene  of  shifts  and  jests,  of  frequent  triumpiis 
and  some  failures,  of  lessons  hard  at  times,  but  kindly.  Passions  and 
ennuif  flashes  of  heroic  patriotism,  constant  suffering  and  stoical  endurance, 
art  and  love  ideaWaed,  ?\\\\\^\)ci^\\^^^^^  Mdw*     Goldoni  clung  mudito 
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la  fellow-men,  and  shared  tbeir  pains  and  pleasures.  Alfieri  spent  many 
ifliii  jears  in  almost  absolute  solitude.  On  the  whole  character  and  deeds 
rfdie%De  man  was  stamped  Comedy:  the  other  was  own  son  of  Tragedy. 

If,  after  reading  the  autobiographies  of  Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  we  turn  to 
li  perusal  of  their  plays,  we  shall  perceivo  that  there  is  no  better  com- 
KDtiry  on  the  works  of  an  artist  than  his  life,  and  no  bettor  life  than 
M  written  by  himself.  The  old  style  of  criticism,  which  strove  to  sepa- 
itt  an  author's  productions  from  his  life,  and  even  from  the  age  in  M-hich 
•  Jired,  to  set  up  an .  arbitr«iry  canon  of  taste,  and  to  select  one  or  two 
Kit  painters  or  poets  as  ideals  because  they  seemed  to  illustrate  that 
■on,  has  passed  away.  We  arc  beginning  to  feel  that  art  is  a  part  of 
■toiy  and  of  physiology.  That  is  to  say,  the  artist's  work  can  only  be 
yktly  understood  by  studying  his  age  and  temperament.  Goldoni's  ver- 
idfitj  and  want  of  depth  induced  him  to  write  comedies.  The  merry 
femen  passed  at  Venice  in  its  years  of  decadence  proved  favourable  to 
■  genius.  Alfieri's  melancholy  and  passionate  qualities,  fostered  in  soli- 
wky  and  aggravated  by  a  tyranny  he  could  not  bear,  led  him  irresistibly 
B  tragic  composition.  Though  a  noble,  his  nobility  only  added  to  his 
ode,  and  insensibly  his  intellect  had  been  imbued  with  the  democratic 
atimcntB  which  were  destined  to  shuke  Europe  in  his  lifetime.  This,  in 
M,  was  a  tragic  circumstance,  bringing  him  into  close  sympathy  with 
be  Brutus,  the  Prometheus,  the  Timoleon  of  ancient  history.  Goldoni's 
br^ouiV,  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  he  was  bom  and  bred,  was  esscn- 
U7  comic.  The  true  comedy  of  manners,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
fak^)eare*s  fancy  or  Aristophanic  satire,  is  always  laid  in  middle  life. 
AoQgh  Goldoni  tried  to  write  tragedies,  they  were  unimpassioned,  dull,' 
ad  lame.  He  lacked  altogether  the  fire,  high-wrought  nobility  of  sen- 
bent,  and  sense  of  form  essential  for  tragic  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
Alfieri  composed  some  comedies  before  his  death  which  were  devoid  of 
kiDour,  grace,  and  lightness.  A  strange  elephantine  eccentricity  is  their 
ttnoBt  claim  to  comic  character.  Indeed,  the  temper  of  Alfieri,  ever  in 
extremes,  led  him  even  to  exaggerate  the  qualities  of  tragedy.  He  carried 
h  severity  to  a  dull  and  monotonous  extent.  His  chiaroscuro  was  too 
*t«g  ;  virtue  and  villany  appearing  in  pure  black  and  white  upon  hia 
piges.  His  hatred  of  tyrants  induced  him  to  transgress  the  rules  of 
probability,  so  that  it  has  been  well  said  that  if  his  wicked  kings  had 
'(•Dy  had  such  words  of  scorn  and  hatred  thrown  at  them  by  their  victims 
iey  were  greatly  to  be  pitied.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pithy  laconisms 
We  often  a  splendidly  tragical  effect.  There  is  nothing  in  the  modern 
^"Bna  more  rhetorically  impressive  than  the  well-known  dialogue  between 
Antigone  and  Creon  : — 

""Cr.  Scegliesti? 

^AnU  Ho  Bcelto. 

"  Cr.  Emon  ? 

"ilffl.  Mortc. 

«» Or.  L'avrai !  " 
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Goldoni^B  comedies,  again,  have  not  enough  of  serious  thought  or  of  true 
creative  imagination  to  be  works  of  high  art.  They  lean  too  much  tci  the 
Bide  of  farce  ;  they  have  none  of  the  tragic  salt  which  gives  a  digAitj  to 
Tartuffe.     They  are,  in  a  word,  almost  too  comic. 

The  contrast  between  these  authors  might  lead  us  to  raise  the  question 
long  ago  discussed  by  Socrates  at  Agathon's  banquet — Can  the  same  m&n 
write  both  comedies  and  tragedies  ?  We  in  England  are  accustomed  to 
read  the  serious  and  comic  plays  of  Shakspearoi  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  to 
think  that  one  poet  could  excel  in  either  branch.  The  custom  of  tiie 
Elizabethan  theatre  obliged  this  double  authorship;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Sbakspoare^s  comedies  are  not  such  comedies  aa  Greek  or  Bomaa 
or  French  critics  would  admit.  They  are  works  of  the  purest  imagination, 
wholly  free  from  the  laws  of  this  world  ;  while  the  tragedies  of  Fletcbn 
have  a  melodramatic  air  equally  at  variance  with  the  classical  Melpomene. 
It  may  very  seriously  be  doubted  whether  the  same  mind  could  produce, 
with  equal  power,  a  comedy  like  the  Cortese  Veneziano  and  a  tragedy 
like  Alfieri's  Brutus.  At  any  rate,  returning  to  our  old  position,  we  find 
in  these  two  men  the  very  opposite  conditio^s  of  dramatic  genius.  They 
arc,  as  it  were,  specimens  prepared  by  Nature  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  analyze  genius  in  its  relations  to  temperament,  to  life,  and  to  external 
circumstances. 
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W£  were  sitting  and  lying  about  in  the  broad  verandah  one  warm 
eTeningy  at  Ballandra,  eating  grapes  and  peaches,  and  drinking  white 
Yering.  It  was  late  in  an  Australian  summer.  For  weeks  and  months 
had  the  sun  burned  through  cloudless  skies  and  over  a  thirsty  land. 
Again  and  again  had  the  short  mild  night  been  followed  by  the  long  hot 
day.  The  springs  and  creeks,  "  the  waters  forgotten  of  the  footstep/'  had 
hidden  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  sun-tormented  earth.  Dusty  were 
the  smooth  winding  forest  tracks — crisp  and  dry  the  leaves  of  the  great 
evergreens,  which  stood  white-stemmed  and  weird  in  the  starlight.  As  we 
sat  looking  out  over  the  great  river-fiats,  we  could  faintly  discern  long  dark 
lines  which  we  knew  to  be  droves  of  cattle,  moving  slowly  towards  the 
deep  cool  reaches  of  the  river.  Deep  and  hollow  sounded  their  lowings 
throngh  the  still  night  air. 

Wc  sat  dreamily  sipping  our  wine  in  silence,  while  these  ''  scenes  and 
sounds  of  a  far  clime  *'  passed  before  us — the  calm  starlit  night,  the 
delicious  sense  of  utter  repose,  the  flower-laden  air.  Then  our  host,  old 
Hector  McDiarmid,  suddenly  roared  out, — 

**  What  are  ye  all  thinking  about,  my  boys  ?     I  believe  I  was  asleep 

myself ! " 

•*  Thinking,"  said  Jack  Barton,  "  what  capital  tipple  for  a  summer 
evening  this  white  Yering  is ! — if  it*s  well  iced,  mind  you, — must  be 
iced,  you  know,"  continued  Jack,  with  great  earnestness. 

"  In  the  great  days  to  come  of  Australian  vineyards,"  cried  Iledgate, — 
"  and  it  will  be  hard  if  sun,  soil,  and  grapes  like  these,"  said  he,  extending 
his  arms  to  the  fruit-dishes,  "  shouldn't  give  us  wine  to  drink  and  to  boast 

of; in  those  days  let  us  remember  Paul  Castleton's  early  efforts  in  the 

good  cause.     He  made  wine " 

"And  his  friends  drank  it,"  interrupted  Captain  0*Donnell;  <*and 
why,  indeed,  wouldn't  they  ?     It's  proud  Td  be  to  be  his  friend  meself. 

Vd " 

**  Mr.  0*Donnell,"  said  Redgate,  with  dignity,  "  will  you  permit  me  to 

finish  the  not  very  lengthy  sentence  I  had  commenced  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  I  won't,  then.  I  stopped  ye  on  purpose.  Didn't  I  know 
"What  was  coming  ?  and  you'd  have  been  into  it  in  another  second,  and 
then  what  chance  would  we  have?  the  Acclimatization  Society — devil 

a  less '' 

'•  Go  on  with  your  speech,  my  dear  Redgate,  I  pray  you ;  Fm  sure 
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it's  meant  to  be  very  pleasant  and  instructive,  and  all  that,"  struck  in 
Barton.     **  What  was  it  ?  " 

**  I  was  going  to  say,  that  we'd  better  have  another  bottle  and  listen  to 
Mac's  idea ;  for  I'm  sure  he's  got  one, — ^he  always  has  when  he  looks 
like  that." 

Hector  McDiannid  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  red-bearded  old  Scot.  He  had 
been  many  years  in  Australia.  Of  the  perils  which  made  up  the  every- 
day life  of  the  pioneer- squatter  he  had  had  his  share.  Possessed  of 
vast  personal  strength,  and  a  constitution  utterly  unassailable  by  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  hunger  or  thirst,  he  had  staked  life  against  the 
many  hazards  of  the  bush,  and  risen  a  winner — a  winner  of  the  bread 
flats  and  rich  forests  of  Ballandra,  and  the  great  herds  which  fed  over 
them.  Simple  as  a  child,  kind  as  a  woman,  and  fearing  nothing  upon 
earth, — such  was  old  Hector  McDiarmid. 

In  all  the  pleasant  west  country  was  no  pleasanter  place  than  Ballandra. 
You  stayed  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  as  you  pleased.  If  you  shot,  there 
was  abundance  of  game,  guns,  and  dogs.  If  you  rode,  there  was  everjr 
conceivable  variety  of  horse.  You  might  read,  you  might  boat,  you 
might  write  that  pamphlet  which  was  to  overthrow  the  ministry,  or 
you  might  do  nothing  at  all.  In  all  of  wliich  employments  and  recrea- 
tions you  felt  from  the  first  hour  that  you  had  not  only  the  concurrence 
of  your  host,  but  his  warmest  approbation. 

McDiarmid  was  rich  beyond  his  wants  or  cares.  Unmarried,  and 
with  no  thought  of  marriage,  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had 
half-a-dozen  of  the  younger  men  of  the  district  (pretending  to  help  him  to 
muster  cattle),  the  efFervescence  of  whose  spirits  he  enjoyed  deeply.  Old 
as  he  was,  his  feats*  of  strength,  when  we  coaxed  him  to  exhibit,  were 
marvellous.  His  eye  was  still  as  true  and  his  nerve  steady  as  in  the  days 
when  his  rifle  had  more  than  once  saved  his  life.  And  when  he  tvmld  tell 
us, — for  he  spoke  very  charily  of  deeds  which  went  to  make  a  large  share 
of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  district, — his  "  owre  true  tale  "  often  made  us 
grave  enough. 

*  Well,  ye  disrespectful  dogs,  I'll  just  tell  you  my  idea;  it's  a  grand 
one.  I'm  just  going  clean  mad  about  those  kangaroos  that  are  eating  ine 
up  completely.  That's  no  news,  ye'U  say.  Eh,  but  it's  got  beyond  a  joke. 
I'm  not  pushed  for  a  thousand  or  two,  I  may  say  without  boasting ;  but 
were  I  the  poor  man  I  once  was,  looking  to  my  fat  cattle  to  meet  my  bills 
or  else  lose  the  bonny  hard-won  station,  where  would  I  be  now  ?  Many 
a  time  in  years  past  have  I  spared  the  i)oor  furry  brutes,  when  Bran  and 
Barefoot  and  Fingal  had  their  muzzles  buried  in  their  flanks,  for  surely  I 
trusted  that  all  forest  things  would  disappear  before  civilization.  All  history 
is  our  warrant  for  wild  beasties,  ay,  and  all  aboriginal  craters,  fading  away 
before  the  great  Aanglo-Saaxon.  But  there  the  brutes  abide,  every  one 
of  them  eating  as  much  grass  as  two  sheep,  forbye  what  they  trample 
and   spoil.     There  are  thousands  of  great  big  foresters  on  the  run  if 


there's  one,  this  tninute.  They've  inci'east^d  nke  rabbits  of  late  years, 
and  tlie  old  run  is  now,  what  no  white  man  ever  saw  it  before,  short 
of  grass." 

Here  tlie  old  man  paused,  with  aa  expreuion  of  ruefulDess  almost 
Indicrotis.  It  was  aa  if  he  had  said,  "The  Bank  of  England — Iialf-a-crown 
in  the  pound,  think  of  that  I  "  Indeed  it  was  a  very  serious  affair,  and 
productive  of  severe  loss,  though  not  so  ruinous  as  it  would  Jiave  been 
to  a  man  of  smaller  means.  Yet  McDiarmid  had  not  quite  weaned  him- 
self from  the  idea  that  the  condition  of  his  yearly  drains  of  fat  cattle  was 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  It  was  certain  that  the  enormous  flock 
of  kangaroo  had  consumed  the  herbage  so  completely  wliich  formed  the 
food  of  ihe  herds  of  cattle  that  these  valuable  and  highly  bred  animals 
were,  though  not  starving,  ho  much  reduced  in  condition  as  to  be  little 
more  than  half  of  their  former  value. 

The  verandah  looked  out  on  a  shaven  lawn,  which  was  much  loved  by 
oar  host.  It  was  entirely  of  English  grasses,  and  the  carelul  superin- 
tendence of  it  formed  a  great  part  of  the  old  man's  employment,  Even  in 
this  fiery  season  it  was  comparatively  green,  and  afforded  a  grateful  relief 
to  the  eye.  As  he  spoke,  a  dozen  tall  dusky  upright  Ibrma  sailed  over 
the  high  rail-fence  which  bounded  the  garden.  Some  fell  to  munching 
Uac's  dogstai!  and  cocksfoot  in  the  degraded  position  of  "  all  fours," 
sacrificing  uprightness  to  appetite.  Others  "  Kit  up,"  erect,  and  crossing 
their  sinewy  arms  or  forelegs  across  iheir  chests,  looked  about  them  "  as 
nat«ral  aa  a  white  man."  One  huge  brute,  towering  a  couple  of  feet 
above  his  companions,  showed  his  lighter-coloured  fur,  about  sixty  yards 
from  UB,  clearly  in  the  starlight. 

"Saw  ye  ever  the  hke  of  that?"  groaned  Mao.  "  It's  the  blessing 
of  Providence  they'll  no  want  into  a  man's  bedroom,  for  they'll  no  he 
kept  oot.  Am  I  any  kind  of  kin  to  yon  Pharaoh,  think  ye,  that  a 
plague  of  these  brutes  has  come  against  me?  What  pay  ye,  lads?" 
Ijeaving  ua  to  deliberate  upon  this  view  of  the  question,  he  slipped  quietly 
into  a  dressing-room,  and  reappeared  with  a  long  heavy  rifle,  pretty  well 
knowu  in  these  parts,  and  letting  drive  without  more  ado,  down  came  the 
"  old  man "  kangaroo  with  a  thud  like  a  buffalo.  The  rest  of  tlio 
maraudtTB  retreated  with  a  silence  and  celerity  as  wonderful  as  their 
approach.  We  saw  them  top  the  high  raiJ-fence,  with  the  same  gravity, 
the  pame  stately  stride,  tha  same  enormous  bouml,  looking  in  the  half 
hghl  like  a  steeple-chase  of  Ghouls.  There  remained  one  "old  man," 
however,  a  solemn  fact.  He  lay  dead  under  a  choice  young  pine,  and 
measured  ten  Icet  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

"Noo,  laddies,  ye've  ocular  proof  of  my  woes  and  oppression,"  recom- 
menced Mac.  "  My  life's  a  burden  to  me.  I've  tried  dogs.  There's 
tweniy  deerhonnds  at  the  back  that  can  pull  down  anything  from  a  ban- 
dicoot to  a  wild  bull.  But  what  of  that  1  Tiie  puir  brutes  are  cut  and 
gashed  and  ripped  till  there's  hardly  hide  on  them  to  hold  stitches.  And 
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they're  wearied   oat  till  Siey'll  hardly  zifle  to  follow  the  ererlastiiig 


vermin." 


''  Doii*t  you  shoot  a  lot  of  them  ?  "  put  in  Jack  Barton,  in  a  soothing 
tone  of  voice.  ''  I  should  think  a  fellow  in  a  week  might  make  a  goodish 
bag,  eh  ?  " 

^  Shoot  them !  I  believe  they  breed  faster  than  rabbits,  and  tlieii 
they're  like  the  crows ;  they  misdoot  the  auld  iron,  and  just  gae  hop,  hop, 
hopping  fifty  yards  out  of  range.  Well,  we  maun  die  fechting.  Pll  no 
give  in.  And  now,  ye'll  have  my  idea.  We*ll  have  a  '  finchel,'  as  they 
call  it  in  the  Highlands  —  that  is,  a  grand  ^  drive.*  We'll  get  all  the 
neighbours,  strangers,  friends,  foes,  and  acquentances,  and  then  we'll  see 
how  many  of  the  villains  we  can  drive  into  the  bran  new  yard  that  they 
Yankee  trapper  bodies  have  just  finished.  They're  douce-like  duels,  and 
I've  promised  them  all  the  skins  for  their  trouble." 

The  proposition  was  received  with  delight  by  every  man  of  us;  and 
next  day  we  organized  our  plan  in  detail.  We  wrote  hard  till  lunch- 
invitations,  of  course.  We  also  sent  an  advertisement  to  the  local 
thunderer,  the  Ballandra  Sentineif  annoimcing  the  ''  Kangaroo  Drive " 
for  a  certain  day. 

Every  one  came,  and  brought  some  one  else.'  The  proverbial  hospitality 
of  Ballandra  attracted  some,  the  sport  more.  Besides,  it  was  the  idle  time 
of  year.  The  harvest  was  threshed,  the  sheep  were  shorn,  the  calves 
branded,  the  &t  cattle  not  started.  Like  England  at  Christmas,  Canada 
in  a  fix)st,  India  in  ''  the  rains,"  and  Swan  Hiver  all  the  year  round,  there 
was  little  or  nothing  to  do.  So  every  one  for  miles  round  about  adopted 
the  notion  of  a  week's  sport  with  cheerful  promptitude  and  a  clear 
conscience. 

As  we  were  recovering  from  our  epistolary  fatigues,  afiSrmative  answen 
began  to  pour  in.  All  the  neighbours,  McTavish,  Sedley,  Jones,  Lecroix, 
and  the  rest, — they  would  all  come.  It  was  '^  the  thing  "  to  help  a  neigh- 
bour. Besides,  they  might  want  the  smart  riders  and  good  horses  of 
Ballandra  in  a  day  of  need.  All  the  stockmen,  we  heard  by  word  of 
mouth,  were  coming,  from  the  Moyne  to  the  Glenelg ;  partly  for  the  fun, 
for  which  they  did  not  care  much,  partly  for  the  grog,  for  which  they 
cared  a  great  deal.  All  the  boys  made  it  clear  that  none  of  them  would 
stay  away.  It  was  a  glorious  excuse  for  leaving  home,  and  for  showing 
off  one's  horse.  It  proffered  unlimited  gallopping,  yelling,  and  bloodshed, 
singularly  combined  in  the  cause  of  duty.  Even  the  doctor  thought 
he  would  probably  look  in  ;  casualties  might  occur.  In  fine  fiumers, 
bankers,  drapers,  butchers,  bakers,  black  fellows,  every  one  who  could  get 
a  horse  or  a  holiday,  came  to  our  mighty  himt. 

Our  host  made  stupendous  preparations  for  the  company.  Two 
bullocks  were  killed ;  a  good  shot  was  told  off  with  O'Donnell  to  beat 
the  river  and  lagoons,  and  strings  of  wild  ducks,  pigeons,  and  a  couple  of 
noble  wild  turkeys,  speedily  adorned  the  larder.    Impromptu  stabling  was 
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deyised ;  levies  were  made  upon  adjoining  establisbments  for  table  neces- 
saiies  and  bedding  ;  all  the  available  hacks  were  got  in  for  remount 
service;  and  after  a  week's  incessant  activity  we  rested,  satisfied  that 
either  everything  was  done  or  that  nothing  more  could  be  done, — ^which 
came  to  the  same  thing. ' 

On  Monday  the  guests  began  to  arrive  :  in  the  forenoon  principally 
those  who  lived  close  to  Ballandra — ^that  is,  from  ten  to  thirty  miles.  Also 
boys  in  great  numbers,  nervously  amdous  not  to  be  late.  In  the  after- 
noon the  procession  was  continuous  of  hacks,  dog-carts,  buggies,  mail- 
phaetons,  &c.,  as  people  preferred  to  ride  or  drive.  By  sundown 
the  house  was  full;  the  kitchen  and  men's  huts  crowded  ;  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  the  green  before  the  ''  huts,"  all  studded  with 
every  variety  of  man  and  boy  possible  under  the  existing  laws  of  species. 
Most  of  the  gentry  lounged  about  the  verandah  or  sat  on  the  lawn,  now  as 
dry  as  a  deal  table.  The  small  farmers,  stockmen,  and  '^  people  "  generally 
sat  upon  fences,  or  logs,  or  carts,  and  smoked  and  chaffed  unconstrainedly. 

Our  evening  festivities  were  genial  but  not  protracted,  for  to-morrow 
was  to  be  the  day  of  battle,  and  rumours  were  afloat  of  a  start  so  very 
early  as  to  strike  the  town-bred  guests  with  aifi-ight.  Every  man  was 
expected  to  make  his  own  sleeping  arrangements.  As  nearly  all  had 
had  the  requisite  apprenticeship  in  camping  out — for  sport  or  work— 
this  was  held  to  be  all  that  the  most  exacting  Sybarite  could  require  in 
such  weather. 

McDiarmid  sounded  the  reveilleesX  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  say  about 
3.30  A.1L  He  was  also  good  enough  to  notify  that  every  one  not  dressing 
immediately  would  be  lefl  behind.  The  boys  and  many  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced were  thereby  goaded  into  an  excited  and  comfortless  style  of 
dressing.  But  we  of  the  ancient  habituds  of  Ballandra  knew  better. 
We  knew  that  Mrs.  Teviot,  the  housekeeper,  could  not  have  her  cold 
rotmds  and  hot  steaks,  her  wild  turkey  hash  and  devilled  drumsticks,  her 
jam,  honey,  fresh  butter,  eggs,  and  short-cake  and  porridge,  marshalled  at 
any  such  supernatural  hours.  So  we  of  the  committee  and  a  dozen  or 
two  more  '^  old  hands  "  strolled  quietly  down  to  the  calm  cool  river,  lying 
bright  in  the  crimson  dawnlight,  and  had  a  welcome  dip.  The  water  was 
deliciously  cool,  but  the  air  was  so  mild  and  warm  that  we  sat  on  the 
rock  or  lounged  about  after  coming  out,  watching  the  blue  and  white 
cranes,  the  golden-burnished  ibis,  the  pelicans  and  the  spoonbills,  as  they 
fished  in  the  shallows,  or  stood  (principally  on  one  leg)  in  dignified  repose. 
So  we  loimged  and  trifled  till,  in  a  wave  of  billowy  gold  and  purple,  the 
"  glorious  sun  uprist ; "  and  then  the  woods  woke  up  with  warble  and 
chatter,  the  stockmen  shook  themselves,  lit  their  pipes,  and  were  dressed 
for  the  day.  Whips  began  to  ring,  running  in  the  horses  from  the 
paddock.  Business  becoming  imminent,  we  betook  ourselves  to  our 
simple  apparelling  in  earnest,  and  about  an  hour  after  sunrise  we  sat 
do¥m  to  a  breakfast  that  yet  lives  in  dreams. 

85—2 
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Before  breakfast  commenced  we  had  heard  a  few  whips  "going,**  and 
a  rolling  thunder  of  gallopping  hoofs  which  we  knew  to  be  the  troop  of 
riding  horses  which  had  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  great  horse- 
paddock,  and  '^  run  in  "  to  the  horse- yard — a  spacious  railed  enclosure, 
with  smaller  yards  abutting  on  to  it.  Therefore,  directly  the  after- 
breakfast  pipe  was  finished,  every  man  shouldered  his  bridle,  and  took  his 
way  down  to  the  horse-yard.  Here  was  the  commencement  of  the  day*8 
exciting  duties.  Every  one  had  a  bridle,  by  which  he  desired  to  connect 
himself  with  a  horse.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  in 
the  yard — blacks,  browns,  bays,  gi-ays — all  colours,  values,  sizes,  ages, 
from  Mr.  Hollymoimt's  Mameluke,  up  to  fourteen  stone  with  any  hounds 
in  Britain,  to  Dicky  Wilder^s  Timor  pony ;  from  the  doctor's  venerable 
chestnut,  quiet  and  sagacious  enough  almost  to  pay  a  medical  visit  on  his 
own  account,  to  Frank  Smasher's  black  colt,  backed  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Australian  horse  runs  up  to  the 
colonist,  who  simply  signifies  his  desire  by  whistling.  This  is  not  precisely 
true.  Those  horses  which  are  quiet,  generally  make  some  effort  at  evasion, 
unless  when  hobbled  or  lowered  in  spirit  by  travelling.  The  horses 
which  are  young,  nervous,  or  vicious,  bolt  about  the  yard  in  utter  dis- 
regard to  the  owner's  feelings  and  his  dignity,  and  are  only  cornered  with 
the  help  of  numbers  and  forced  to  submit.  When  a  great  number  are 
mixed  together,  they  excite  one  another  to  rebellion,  and  complicate  con- 
fusion in  every  way. 

Thus  this  morning  we  had  before  our  embarrassed  view  a  chaos  of 
heads  and  tails — principally  the  latter  for  the  first  twenty  minutes— every 
man  trying,  like  hunting-men  at  a  hand  gate,  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
himself,  regardless  of  his  friends.  Cries  of  "  Hang  tliat  colt  of  yours, 
Jones ;  he's  run  over  the  top  of  me :  you're  always  riding  a  colt  1 " 
"  Brown,  why  on  earth  did  you  bring  that  kicking  mare  of  yours  here?" 
"Wilson,  lend  us  a  hand  with  the  filly;  she  won't  take  a  minute," 
"  Mr.  Robinson,  may  I  venture  to  ask  respectfully  if  you  are  on  friendly 
terms  acquainted  with  that  white-legged  chestnut,  against  whose  hind-legs 
you  brushed  this  moment?  That  horse,  sir,  is  Mr.  Leech's  Cannibal; 
he  has  killed  two  men,  and  for  private  .reasons  has  just  missed  the  chance 
of  killing  a  third  I  "  Mr.  Kobinson  goes  and  sits  on  the  rails  to  recover 
himself. 

At  length  all  the  horses  are  caught,  and  in  much  shorter  time  than 
might  be  expected.  Anon  we  are  all  mounted  and  away,  the  younger  men 
and  boys  "lashing"  their  horses  over  the  great  gum-tree  logs,  which, 
offering  jumps  suited  to  all  comers,  lay  thinly  scattered  over  the  great 
fiat  which  fringed  the  river.  Between  the  operation  of  the  heat  and  the 
competitive  energies  of  the  cattle-herds  and  the  fiocks  of  kangaroo, 
the  vast  natural  meadow  was,  as  one  of  the  stockmen  feelingly  ob- 
served, "as  bare  of  grass  as  the  palm  of  your  hand;"  while  another 
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ively  professed  liia  belief  "  that  you  could  hunt  a  flea  acrosa  it  with  a 

Few  of  the  depredators  were  visible  nt  this  Iiour  of  the  day  on  the  flat, 
Buragh  the  night  would  see  it  thickly  dotted  with  their  dm-k  quaint  forms  : 

V  they  were  lying  in  groups  at  the  bases  of  the  white  and  red  gum-treos 
of  the  forest  wliich  we  were  just  entering.  The  well-bred  short-horos  of 
the  Ballandra  herd  soon  began  to  meet  our  eyes  in  "  mobs"  or  droves,  and 
their  manifest  low  condition  drew  forth  angry  comments  from  the 
squatters  and  their  retainers. 

The  yard,  which  was  to  hold  our  game,  could  they  be  induced  to 
enter  it,  was  a  large  enclosure  of  split  timber,  with  saplings  and  branches 
placed  vertically  against  the  nuls,  so  as  to  augment  the  appearance  of 
height  and  solidity.  A  kangaroo  can  jump  as  tiigh  ns  a  deer,  so  that 
extraordinary  fencing  is  needed.  This,  bowevtr,  was  but  the  strong  room, 
as  it  were — the  final  prison,  which  entered,  "  left  hope  behind."  Longer 
enclosures,  called  "  lanes,"  led  in  circuitous  fushion  to  this  oubliette. 
Behind  these  again  were  the  "wings" — long  lines  of  fencing,  gradually 
closing  is  towards  these  lanes,  and  far  apart — indeed,  out  of  sight — at 

Captain  O'Donnell  divided  us  into  companies,  and  with  military 
decision  and  brevity  gave  lis  our  instructions  and  routes. 

Our  commanding  officer,  who  had  put  on  his  parade  expresaon  (which 
he  could  adopt  with  great  suddenness  and  completeness  whenever  it  so 
pleased  him,  and  which  transformed  the  gay,  rollicking  O'Donneli  into  a 
stern,  hard-looking  man,  without  a  trace  of  sympiithy  or  humour),  made  a 
grand  military  disposition  of  the  forces.  Partly  from  MuDiarmid's  direc- 
tion, imd  partly  from  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  run,  acquired  in 
his  numerous  shootiDg  excursions  over  it,  he  despatched  one  party  after 
another  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  An  active  young  neighbour  waa  told 
off  in  comiiiund  of  a  party  to  beat  the  Eitrick  plain.  "  Cold  Morning,"  a 
tame  aboriginal,  of  bound-like  qnaUties,  led  another  band  to  rouse  the 
long-tails  out  of  the  "  green  gully."  Every  creek,  gully,  fiat,  and  range 
had  a  few  well-known  bushmen  allotted  to  it,  who  were  accompanied 
by  a  proportion  of  volunteers.  The  general  order  was  to  keep  wide  and 
quiet  till  we  got  near  the  wings,  and  then  to  rush  there  and  go  "  like 

Turning  our  horses'  heads  different  "ways,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  all  but 
our  immediate  adherents.  By  this  time  the  sun  was  not  to  be  denied. 
It  waa  of  a  lurid  copper-colour,  and  the  air  was  full  of  a  misty  haze, 
fairly  tremulous  with  the  heat.  Trees  were  plentiful,  but  sliode  wns 
there  none.  Yet  the  horses  bounded  on,  and  the  men  were  in  high 
spirits  and  full  of  vigour. 

Our  co5liunc  was  light  to  a  fault.  A  shirt,  trowsers,  and  boots  were 
the  whole  equipment  of  the  stockmen  and  farmers.  A  silk  coat,  a  puggree, 
hoots,  and  white  cords,  adorned  the  wealthier.    A  during  swell  or  two  rode 
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in  knickerbocken  and  brown  Russian  boots,  still  more  dehisiYe  as  to 
the  temperature.  But  all  honour  -to  the  genial  Australian  climate.  Hot 
it  was,  yet  the  heated  air  was  dry  and  fresh,  and  lacked  the  deadly  subtlety 
of  the  tropics.  There  you  go  about  (if  you  happen  to  be  yoimg  and 
foolish,  as  is  generally  the  case)  rejoicing  in  your  strength,  and  thinking 
the  heat  of  no  particular  consequence,  when  down  you  go  with  a  sun- 
stroke, to  die  before  the  day  is  out,  or  to  lie  moaning  for  a  month 
like  a  wounded  jackal.  Little  recked  our  band  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Many  of  the  younger  men — ^natives  of  the  coimtry — ^had  nothing  on  thdr 
heads  but  shallow  straw-hats,  made  of  the  cabbage-tree — encircled  by  a 
broad  bladk  ribbon.  And  yet  these  fellows  would  go  gallopping  about 
all  day,  or  mowing,  reaping,  cattle-branding,  any  violent  work,  with 
impunity.  They  would  come  in  at  night,  after  all  this,  to  eat  beefsteaks, 
and  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  the  keen  breeze  of — ^let  us  say — a  North  Britii^ 
spring  were  bracing  nerve  and  sinew. 

Through  the  broad  glades  of  the  southern  forest  we  held  our  way 
merrily.  Now  over  wide  flats  like  brown  billiard-tables ;  now  under  giant 
white-barked  weird  encal3rpti :  sometimes  over  piles  of  lava  and  scoria, 
through  the  clefls  of  which  the  grass  grew  broad  and  green  in  the  eaify 
summer.  We  scared  the  wood-duck  from  the  dry  lakes,  and  the  turkeys 
from  the  burnt  grass.  Clouds  of  parroquets  flashed  around  us  like  dusters 
of  winged  emeralds  and  rubies — as  onward  and  onward  still  we  rode,  until 
we  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  run  and  commenced  to  conoentrate  the 
forces  of  the  "  finchel." 

Large  flocks  of  kangaroo  had  from  time  to  time  risen  firom  their 
noonday  camps,  and  fled  before  us.  As  we  now  began  to  view  oar 
fellow-hunters  we  had  in  sight  a  continuous  stream  of  terrified  animals, 
hurrying  to  a  common  centre  ;  the  larger  males — ^the  ^'  old  men,*'  as  they 
are  called — ^towered  above  the  flying  bucks,  flying  does  and  joeys,  the  half- 
grown  bucks,  does,  and  young  ones.  The  wallaby, — ^a  smaller  variety, 
and  bearing  the  same  analogy  to  its  larger  confrere,  the  forester,  as  Ae 
rabbit  does  to  the  hare — ^might  be  seen  scuttling  along  in  the  m^l^e — 
joining  perforce  with  the  main  troop,  and  sometimes  making  vain  attempts 
to  double  back :  attempts  which  generally  landed  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  army  of  dogs  in  the  rear,  where  they  were  instantly  snapped  up  and 
disappeared. 

We  were  now  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wings.  The  spectacle  was 
remarkable.  The  long  line  of  horsemen,  at  tolerably  equal  distances,  were 
closing  on  the  flying  host  of  fur-clad  two-legged  creatures,  hopping  and 
bounding  frantically  before  them.  As  they  approached  the  eastern  wing 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  horsemen  spread  themselves  in  that  direction, 
keeping  behind  them,  and  forming  a  continuous  Une  with  the  end  of  the 
fence.  The  western  side  was  lefb  comparatively  open,  so  as  to  permit 
that  flank  of  the  body  of  game  to  extend  itself  easily.  The  leading 
kangaroo,  so  guided,  ran  up  what  appeared  to  be  an  unconnected  fence. 
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The  pace  now  became  better.    Up  go  the  leaders,  fearing  no  eril  and 

doubtless  hoping  for  a  torn  to  the  right  and  general  escape.     Not  so.     The 

western  wing  is  now  sighted.     The  opening  between  the  two  wings  is  not 

more  than  500  yards,  and  rapidly  narrows.     At  a  wave  from  the  Captain^s 

hand  ^y  eager  riders  spur  across,  and  every  five  yards  from  fence  to 

fence  is  filled  by  a  horseman.     If  they  do  not  turn  and  ''break"  now  they 

are  lost. 

The  moment  has  arrived.     It  is  the  charge  down  the  hill  at  Waterloo. 

It  is  Marengo  when  Desaix  comes  up.     Mac  gives  the  equivalent  order  to 

"  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them !  "  and  taking  old  Bushranger  by  the  head, 

races  desperately  up  to  their  tails.     The  younger  portion  of  the  company 

had  been  ready  and  more  than  willing  for  an  hour  back ;  and  when  the 

glorious  signal  was  given, 

such  a  yell  was  there, 

As  if  men  fought  on  earth  below, 
And  fiends  in  upper  air  ! 

The  wild  centaurs  of  lads  picked  up  their  nags,  and  all  but  jumped 
on  the  backs  of  the  crowded  and  frantic  animals.  All  who  could  ride, 
and  all  who  could  not,  delivered  themselves  over  to  the  delirium  of  the 
moment.  The  long  heavy  whips  of  the  stockmen  rose  and  fell  like  a 
forest  of  flails,  while  their  reports  rang  like  musketry.  The  dogs,  sternly 
repressed  up  to  this  moment,  barked  and  worried  liked  demons.  The 
rear  of  the  mass  pressed  madly  on  the  leading  animals,  which,  with  a  fence 
on  either  side,  and  all  Gehenna  ''  maddening  in  the  rear,"  had  no  choice 
but  to  go  forward. 

Up  the  fast  closing  straight  running  they  flew,  with  the  speed  of  a 
dream.  Another  half-mile  is  gained,  and  the  vast  herd  is  approaching 
the  fatal  enclosure.  But  the  vanguard,  whose  delicate  instinct  has  been 
dominated  temporarily  only,  scents  the  coming  evil,  and  slackening  pace 
falls  back  on  the  main  body.  Tremendous  confusion  is  created.  By  the 
concussion,  dozens  of  the  younger  animals  are  knocked  over  by  the  weight 
and  impetus  of  the  older  ones.  The  whole  herd  are  now  mingled  in 
one  trampling  whirlwind  of  dust.  The  front,  jammed  by  the  rear,  in 
▼ain  try  to  charge  back.  Every  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
Ciittle  musters  recognizes  this  as  the  turning  moment  of  the  contest.  If 
the  herd  "  breaks,"  or  turns  its  flank  outward,  a  thousand  horse  would 
not  stop  them,  and  the  day's  work  is  thrown  away. 

"  Stick  to  them,  my  lads,"  shouts  Captain  Blake,  double-thonging  with 
a  hunting-whip  like  a  maniac. 

"  Back  up,  for  dear  life,"  roars  old  Mac,  with  his  features  glowing  with 
excitement  and  wrath,  as  lie  waves  his  broad-leafed  hat,  and  shies  it 
desperately  amid  the  host. 

These  exhortations  were  barely  needed  by  any  but  the  town-bred  and 
inexperienced  members  of  the  himt.  Every  old  hand  and  every  bush- 
bred  lad  was  going  it  like  an  Irish  sergeant  at  a  forlorn  hope.    Their  yells 
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and  cries  were  redoubled.  The  dogs  raged  with  demoniac  energy.  The 
trained  horses  of  the  stockmen  bit  and  kicked  as  they  tamed  heads  or  tails 
alternately  to  the  foe.  None  broke  the  line.  The  rear  was  forced  bodily 
on  to  the  front  rank,  which,  confused  and  overpowered,  once  more  took  to 
the  open.  Afler  a  short  distance  rattled  over  at  fair  hunting  pace,  lo !  a 
turn  to  the  right  appears  leading  back  towards  the  route  by  which  they  had 
entered.  Down  the  lane  they  go  like  a  whirlwind,  followed  by  the  whole 
herd  ;  and  after  passing  down  a  lane,  turning  still  more  in  the  line  of  the 
escape  route,  debouche  into  a  large  enclosure  having  no  outlet  whatever. 
It  is  the  strong  yard.  For  one  moment  the  whole  line  of  horsemen  '^  blocks  " 
the  passage  by  which  they  had  entered.  Another — and  two  men  simul- 
taneously pull  sliding  lines,  and  a  wall  of  canvas  eight  feet  high  stands 
between  them  and  the  outer  world. 

Now  there  are  great  breath-takings,  loosenings  of  girths,  and  general 
return  to  the  realms  of  common  sense.  Apologies  are  made  to  any  one 
who  has  got  in  the  way,  and  been  sworn  at  in  the  hurry  of  business. 
Now  recommences  the  reign  of  chaff  among  the  stockmen,  too  busy  for 
conversation  of  late,  and  being,  to  do  them  justice,  men  capable  of  doing 
several  hours'  work  in  one,  when  needs  must. 

Now  that  we  had  got  the  kangaroo,  the  next  question  was,  What  were 
we  to  do  with  them  ?  The  duty  of  the  historian  becomes  painful.  Thej 
were  all  to  be  killed!  Yes,  dreadful  as  it  soimds — butchered  in  cold 
blood.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  We  have  our  tendernesses 
like  other  people,  and  hate  needless  cruelty.  But  the  lives  of  these 
animals  represented  an  annual  loss  of  a  couple  of  thousands  a  year, 
at  least ;  and  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  welfare  of  Christian  men,  women, 
and  children  thereon  depending,  must  be  preferred  to  that  of  brutes, 
however  directly  inoffensive. 

Mac  and  his  squatter  friend,  and  the  stockmen,  were  thinking  more 
of  the  despoiled  pastures  and  diminished  reputation  of  Ballandra,  than  of 
abstract  questions  of  humanitarianism.  So  arming  themselves  with  heavy 
sticks  they  entered  the  yard.  Then  every  one  else  adopted  a  weapon,  and 
hasted  to  the  slaughter — one  or  two  had  got  hold  of  swords  ;  some  had 
heavy-handled  hunting-whips — one  an  Indian  hogspear.  The  boys 
rushed  to  the  prey.  Then  the  slaughter  (^mmenced.  Every  one  was 
rather  excited  by  the  chase,  so  afler  the  first  few  moments  every  one 
went  in  savagely  enough.  The  kangaroo  is  easily  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
heaj ;  if,  with  an  '^  old  man  "  at  bay,  you  have  nerve  enough  to  stand 
still  for  his  rush  (for  at  such  a  time  he  charges  like  a  wild  bull),  and  to 
strike  him  fair  between  the  ears,  he  will  fall  as  if  shot.  So  the  sticks 
were  the  favourite  weapons. 

Mac  led  the  way,  striking  down  right  and  lefl  with  a  great  she-oak 
sapling.  The  stockmen,  who  occasionally  had  some  practice  in  killing 
calves  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale,  and  in  the  same  fashion,  were  decidedly 
the  most  efficient  macropicides,  though  all  the  laymen  assisted  manfully* 
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After  all,  killing  a  kangaroo,  like  many  other  arts  and  aooomplisbments, 
is  not  80  easy  as  it  looks.  He  is  an  agile  beast,  and  if  elderly,  fierce. 
So  when  the  youthful  townsmen  essayed  this  cheap  form  of  heroism,  they 
were  occasionally  deceived.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  trapped 
creatures  were  huddled  together  too  confused  and  terrified  for  further 
flight  or  resistance  ;  but  one  fiyiog  buck,  like  the  solitary  Mameluke  at 
the  citadel  of  Cairo,  dared  the  impossible,  and  took  the  canvas-wall  fair. 
On  the  other  side  was  an  individual  who  might  be,  described  as  a 
gentleman  in  difficulties.  Mr.  Neuchamp  was  the  fortunate  piroprietor 
of  a  horse,  a  late  purchase,  which  he  had  invested  in  against  the  advice 
of  his  squatter  host.  This  valuable]  animal  when  tied  up  invariably 
broke  his  bridle.  When  left  loose  on  "  parole,"  he  immediately  started 
off  foT  the  place  where  he  was  bred,  about  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles 
distant.  On  this  occasion,  being  over-excited  by  the  chase,  he  utterly 
declined  to  let  Mr.  Neuchamp  get  off — ^making  ready  to  kick  at  him  as  he 
alighted— or  to  stand  still,  or  to  go  away  from  the  yard,  rearing  despe- 
rately when  moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  While  his  perplexed  rider 
was  mentally  questioning  the  horsemanship  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
old  country,  and  which  he  trusted  (and  indeed  asserted)  was  to  awe  the 
natives  of  this  new  one,  the  flying  buck  aforesaid  leapt  the  canvas,  and 
dropping  upon  Mr.  Neuchamp,  as  if  from  the  clouds,  at  once  decided 
the  question  of  dismounting.  In  one  agonized  moment  he  lay  gasping  on 
the  turf  in  one  direction,  the  yet  more  astonished  kangaroo  in  another  ; 
and  Mr.  Neuchamp  only  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  when  slightly 
recovered,  to  behold  his  horse  and  his  marsupial  antagonist  going  best 
pace  in  opposite  directions — the  former,  as  usual,  heading  straight  across 
country  for  Warranup. 

The  long,  long  summer  day  was  nearly  done — the  tireless  sun  was 
lingering  to  his  rest  behind  the  far  blue  range  in  red  golden  glories — the 
air  was  cool  as  we  rode  soberly  home  to  Ballandra,  dusty,  tired,  hungry, 
and  blood-stained.  Yet  was  the  feeling  not  unpleasant  as  we  let  our 
horses  go  in  the  horse-paddock,  knowing  that  a  season  of  well-earned  rest 
and  delectation  awaited  us.  Happy  the  man  who,  when  tlie  hour  arrives, 
doubts  not  of  appetite  or  the  meal  that  is  to  satisfy  it. 

As  we  came  up,  each  man  bearing  his  saddle  and  bridle,  old  Mrs. 
Teviot  greeted  us  with  looks  of  astonishment  and  a  mountain  of  towels, 
foreboding  of  the  cool  swim  in  the  quartz-pebbled  river,  which  was  de 
rigueur  after  such  a  day.  '^  £h  !  gudesake,  look  at  the  laddies !  Just 
fearsome  !  And  did  ye  kill  a*  the  puir  beasties  ?  Weel-a-weel,  it*s  sair 
work  shedding  the  bluid  o*  sae  mony  o*  the  Lord*s  creatures.  But  ye 
gentlemen  ken  a'  aboot  it,,  nae  doot ;  it^s  no  for  me  to  judge.  Puir  Maister 
McDiarmid  8  sair  fashed  and  disjeckit  like.  He  just  canna  sleep  at  nicht. 
Nae  doot  we  maun  live  in  the  land  and  multiply,  and  we  canna  live  for 
thae  landloupin*  thieves  o*  kangaroo.  Noo,  dinna  swim  a*  the  nicht,  for 
the  denner's  a*  but  waitin'  on  yc." 
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In  dozens  we  pitched  onrselves  off  the  tall  rock,  one  after  the  other  like 
Bchool-boys,  into  the  deep  cool  river  reach,  now  &st  shadowing  oyer  in  the 
long  twilight.  Who  swims  not  loses  a  pleasure  of  the  choicest,  in  all  lands 
where  the  sun  shines  strongly.  We  came  up  cooled  and  freshened  to  the 
inmost  nerve,  and  before  dinner  proceeded  to  comfort  the  inner  gentleman 
with  deep  draughts  of  the  well-cooled  and  delicate  Yering. 

And  the  dinner !  But  let  us  respect  the  sacred  reserves  of  that  immortal 
meal.  None  but  men  who  like  us  had  ridden  and  toiled,  pure  from  the 
base  compromise  of  lunch,  could  have  performed  such  a  feat  as  was  then 
performed. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  were  new  to  bush  life  asked  themselves 
sternly,  why  they  did  not  so  toil  and  so  enjoy,  daily,  continually  ?  Why, 
this  was  life — ^Ufe  to  the  very  finger  tips !  It  was  a  new  revelation ! 
Henceforth  they  would  live  in  the  wilderness,  exist  on  horseback,  and  be 
demigods. 

The  night  wore  on,  all  violet-blue  and  silver-starred.  Tales  were 
told.  Songs  were  sung.  Long  we  sat  and  gossipped,  and  lay  about  on  the 
lawn*s  dewless  grass,  fiur  into  the  kind  cool  night.  No  fears  had  we  in  onr 
(U  fresco  indulgence.  No  viewless  foe  lurked  in  the  flower-scented  air, 
or  the  low  faint  sigh  of  the  river-oaks.  Why  go  to  bed,  why  go  at  aU? 
Had  sleep  fairer  dreams  than  these  ?  It  was  Aidenn,  would  it  but  last,— 
lotus-land;  and  wc  world- worn  wayfiurers,  dreaming  on  the  bank  of  the 
lulling  water,  *in  a  land  of  changeless  summer. 

So  wore  the  night  The  next  day  saw  the  departure  of  all  save  a  few 
firiends,  who  stayed  to  keep  Mac  company.  But  for  years  after  among  the 
chronicles  of  the  west,  the  memory  will  be  fresh  of  the  jests  and  the 
adventures,  the  hospitality  and  good-fellowship,  of  the  great  Ballandra 
Kangaroo  drive. 
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I. 

Behold,  the  Waster*s  peace  is  here: 

Dead  silence  after  battle-bray. 
Unlike  the  western  spring-tide  dear, 

When  English  fields  are  hushed  in  May, 
With  populous  calm  of  tender  sound 

Of  leaf  and  insect,  fold  and  herd, 
And  wild  birds  revelling  all  around, 

Here  sickly  Nature  hath  no  word. 
The  ancient  World^s-debate  is  still 

In  desolate  rest,  even  since  that  day 
When  up  yon  western  homed  hill* 

The  long  day*s  strife  did  roll  and  roar. 

Till  broke  the  Christian  arm  and  sword. 
And  their  faint  few  might  strike  no  more. 

The  controversy  of  the  Lord 

His  mindful  mountains  hear,  until 

Their  ancient  strength  shall  melt  away. 

n. 

Thine  is  the  quiet  of  the  Dead. 

Yet  hast  thou  known  another  scene, 
What  time  the  words  of  Peace  were  said 

Between  thy  peaks,  Kurdn  Hattin : 
When  He  in  whom  we  live 
Bless'd  those  who  love,  spare,  toil,  forgive — 
All  Earth's  imknowing  race  in  turn. 

It  may  not  fail,  it  hath  not  passed. 

It  holds  for  aye,  from  first  to  last. 

The  amplest  blessing  spoken  then 

On  all  the  sighing  sons  of  men : 
"Blessed  are  they  who  mourn." 

*  Hill  of  Kurun  Hattin — scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  most  probably,  and 
Saladin*s  victory  over  the  last  Cmsadera. 
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m. 

He  shall  not  reign,  His  people  cried. 

They  have  their  will — He  holds  His  hand. 
And  still  the  Turkish  scourge  is  plied, 
The  wasting  curse  of  man  and  beast ; 
And  Desert  tribes,  like  Desert  sand, 

All  the  fierce  children  of  the  East, 
Gro  up  as  locusts  on  the  land. 


But  yester-eve  we  lingered  late, 

(Being  somewhat  worn  with  sun  and  speed), 
To  watch,  beneath  Tiberias'  gate. 

The  wild  Haw&ra  play  jereed. 
Like  swallow  wheel'd  each  wiry  steed. 

Until  the  thief  who  him  bestrode 
Deck'd  with  all  colours  of  the  Mede, 

Looked  wing'd  and  bird-like  in  his  selle. 

So  lithe  and  light  he  rode. 
Upon  the  broken  battlement, 

All  cloven  the  day  when  Safed  fell 
In  one  wide  carnage,  earthquake-rent. 

The  women  gazed  and  sang  by  turns. 
They  held  their  Bair&m  feast  that  day 

With  game  of  war  and  sport  of  love. 
Their  Syrian  spring  burn'd  fiercely  gay. 

And  whispering  waved  the  palms,  above 
Volcanic  fire  that  heaves  and  burns. 


IV. 

The  lovely  lake  fills  up  the  caves 

Which  once  were  as  the  mouth  of  hell ; 
The  flowers  laugh  careless  over  graves  ; 

And  though  we  mourn  that  Beauty  dies, 
She  hath  her  day,  and  it  is  well. 
A  little  while  she  flies, 
AH  marred  and  weeping,  like  Lovers  queen 

From  Diomede's  spear-head  keen  and  gray, 
Yet  ever  again  where  she  hath  been. 
Renewed  yet  changeless,  night  and  day, 
She  triumphs  o'er  the  scene. 
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As  with  the  breathing  of  €rod*s  breath, . 

So  dies  she  ever,  and  is  born. 

Hers  are  the  gates  of  eve  and  mom, 

Whence  she  doth  marshal  cloud  and  light, 
Like  hosts  with  banners  manifold, 
From  crimson  wild  to  burning  gold. 

To  flame  o*er  fair  things  and  forlorn. 
She  is  a  sign  of  God  to  man, 

Even  when  his  weariest  work  is  done. 

Though  smoke  of  labour  blot  the  sun, 
And  din  of  trade  offend  the  skies, 

And  all  the  dancing  streams  that  run 
Be  clogged  with  mills  and  foul  with  dyes,-— 
Yet  falls  the  night,  and  mom  doth  rise 

In  beauty  over  all  things  mean; 
And  in  the  glory  of  thine  eyes 

Sadness  grows  dear  and  dulness  bright, 
O  Mistress,  O  our  Queen! 
The  broad  white  stars  obey  thy  hand 

On  purple  dark  of  desert  Night ; 
Thy  strength  is  with  the  pitying  moon. 
Which  comforts  earth  for  fire  of  noon 

With  clear  cold  floods  of  dewy  light. 
And  o*er  the  savage  Northern  sea 
Hours  of  long  sunset  glow  for  thee 

In  nameless  hues  of  unthought  sheen. 


V. 

Feel  bit  and  rein,  draw  girths,  and  mount. 

Yet  gaze  along  the  silent  shore 
Ere  this  delight  shall  join  the  account 

Of  all  that  we  shall  see  no  more. 
The  bright  lake  mirrors  slope  and  cliff. 
Each  standing  on  its  shade,  as  if 

The  "Peace,  be  still"  were  lately  said. 
The  sharp-leaved  oleanders  glow 
For  miles  of  marge:  a  light  of  snow 
Rests  on  the  northern  waves,  below 

Old  Hermon's  triple  head. 
In  many  a  dream,  beloVed  Sea, 
Our  souls  shall  walk  again  by  thee. 

R.  St.  J.  T. 
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Until  a  few  years  back  no  European  capital,  not  even  Rome  herself,  had 
resisted  the  march  of  time  like  Vienna.  The  boundary  where  country 
ended  and  town  began  might  still  be  traced  along  the  low  rampart  over 
which  Napoleon  twice  strode  in  triumph.  After  a  traveUer  from  the 
south  or  west  had  come  to  terms  with  the  watch-dogs  of  that  feeble  liae 
of  circumyallation,  he  had  to  thread  the  faubourgs  of  the  Wieden  or 
Mariahilf.  From  these  endless  and  hideous  suburbs  he  emerged,  yawning 
with  disappointment  and  fatigue,  not  into  bright  and  crowded  streets,  bat 
on  to  a  belt  of  parched  common,  in  summer  terrible  for  sun  and  sand,  in 
winter  an  almost  impassable  Malebolge  of  mud  and  snow.  The  grass 
was  flat  for  a  space,  and  then  became  a  glacis,  the  slope  of  which  being 
pierced  at  intervals  by  roads  and  paths,  revealed  in  glimpses  tiers  of  masonry 
and  slanting  turf,  that  told  how  some  Austrian  Yauban  or  Ck>nnontaigne 
had  made  safe  the  city's  ancient  circuit  in  the  days  when  the  Turkish 
horsetails  fluttered  on  the  keep  of  Buda,  and  the  Spahis  flaunted  their 
scarlet  gowns  about  the  Bisamberg  and  the  Prater.  From  those  curtains 
and  bastions  Solyman  the  Magnificent  had  recoiled  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  when  old  Niclas  Salm  taught  the  Swabians  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  Ottoman  power.  Behind  the  crumbling  covered  way 
and  half- choked  ditch,  hung  the  front  of  the  Imperial  Burg,  the  palace 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
while  on  the  right  soared  into  the  clouds  the  airy  but  still  imperfect 
steeple  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  A  set  of  arched  inlets  bui^wed 
under  the  Piano-nobile  of  the  Burg  gave  entrance  into  a  quadrangle, 
where  stood  charged  and  pointed  a  battery  of  brass  guns,  whose  throats 
yawned  towards  a  tunnel  in  the  opposite  wall  of  the  palace.  Plunging 
through  this,  the  traveller  reached  the  core  of  Vienna — a  tangle  of  narrow 
and  sordid  streets,  which,  twisting  about  like  serpents  to  right  and  left, 
struggled  in  tortuous  coiu^s  down  to  the  Danube,  and  on  other  sides 
doubled  back  again  to  the  glacis.  But  even  in  Austria  Amurath  does 
not  for  ever  succeed  to  Amurath.  Mensdorff  has  at  length  followed  upon 
Mettemich.  The  K.  K.  myrmidons  no  longer  exact  the  surrender  of 
bibles,  daggers,  and  other  carnal  weapons.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
show  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  a  passport  furnished  with  the  signature  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Palmer  &  Son.  The  mimicipal  s&diles  have  now, 
afler  years  of  parsimony,  begun  to  beautify  and  enlarge  their  capital 
Copying  the  plans  prepared  by  the  restless  activity  of  the  French  invader 
in  1809,  they  have  rescued  the  glacis  from  its  mere  military  destination, 
laid  flat  the  slope  which  mounted  to  the  coimterscarp's  edge,  filled  up  the 
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ditch,  thrown  down  the  scarp,  and  thizs  improyed  the  approaches  from 
every  quarter.  On  the  glacis  itself  are  the  beginnings  of  a  new  region, 
which  already  boasts  bridges  of  it^  own,  and  is  gay  with  such  gardens, 
lakes,  temples,  statues  as  the  city's  exchequer  can  afford ; — ^while  private 
and  public  palaces,  sumptuous  in  colour,  gold,  and  sculpture,  are  springing 
up  along  a  spacious  boulevard  well  lined  with  trees,  dotted  with  seats 
for  the  people's  comfort,  divided  into  alleys  for  different  sorts  of  traffic, 
and,  when  night  &lls,  illuminated  by  the  gas  that  blazes  from  a  treble  row 
of  burners.  ' 

Tet  ancient  Vienna  is  not  quite  gone.  In  the  inner  city  demolition 
and  improvement  are  slow  of  foot.  Though  at  every  comer  newspapers 
are  freely  hawked,  though  the  military  no  longer  swagger  along  the  Graben 
as  if  they  were  the  lords  of  the  State,  some  signs  of  the  LUstige  Wien 
linger  in  the  streets.  Fiacres  drive  as  sharply  and  as  surely  as  of  old. 
Idlers  who  will  not  work  still  hamper  the  passage  of  the  industrious  along 
the  narrow  pavements.  Admiring  crowds  still  run  after  the  bands  which 
are  the  only  certain  glory  of  the  Austrian  army.  Those  who  wisely  seek, 
still  discover  taps  of  that  excellent  beer  whose  orient  glow  outshines  the 
glitter  of  Tokay. 

The  best  map  of  the  general  geography  of  the  Imperial  capital  is  the 
coloured  £ice  of  a  target.  The  gold  is  the  inner  city.  The  red  ring 
round  this  is  the  glacis.  The  blue  coil  covers  the  suburbs.  The 
black  circle  beyond  covers  the  suburban  villages.  On  the  north  the 
inner  city  is  flanked  by  an  artificial  stream  called  the  Danube  Canal, 
which  strikes  the  gold  at  a  tangent,  so  that,  on  this  side,  the  red  ring 
is  not  a  glacis  but  a  ditch.  From  the  south  the  Wien  oozing  across 
the  glads,  pours  its  foul  odours  into  the  Danube  Canal.  The  fiiubourgs 
consist  of  straight  ugly  streets,  with  houses  and  shops,  mostly  mean 
and  straggling  ;  for  here  the  dingy  d3ma8ties  of  King  Dirt  and  King 
Dilapidation  have  not  yet  been  dethroned  by  the  modem  builder's 
revolutionary  trowel.  While  amidst  this  poor  and  tumbling  region,  and 
on  its  margins,  masons  who  were  never  architects  have  foisted  palaces 
designed  with  just  so  much  art  and  taste  as  might  suffice  for  a  bam, 
besides  barracks,  storehouses,  custom-houses,  stables,  and  other  stuccoed 
receptacles  of  civil  and  military  lumber.  Little  movement  enlivens  these 
murky  purlieus,  except  along  the  approaches  to  the  three  railways  which 
enter  Vienna  from  west,  south,  and  north,  and  even  there  the  circula- 
tion is  not  very  brisk.  The  inner  city  is  of  such  narrow  extent,  that  a 
moderate  walker,  entering  it  from  the  glacis,  and  coming  out  on  the  opposite 
side,  can  easily  cross  the  whole  diameter  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
the  secondary  arteries  of  this  dense  labyrinth  are  too  narrow  and  crooked 
to  be  commodious  for  heavy  and  frequent  business,  so  that  by  this  means 
the  main  tide  of  locomotion  is  sucked  into  a  single  conduit,  which,  being 
itself  of  provincial  rather  than  of  metropolitan  dimensions,  is  generally 
well-packed  with  carriages,  waggons,  and  foot-passengers.  The  Stefims- 
platz  is  the  heart  of  the  current.     Standing  before  the  front  of  the 
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cathedral,  we  may  observe,  thanks  to  demolitions  just  ended,  ihat  the 
streets  here  in  point  run  after  the  fashion  of  the  letter  F.  At  the  top 
joint  is  the  church,  to  the  left  the  Kamthner  Strasse  runs  outwards  to  the 
glacis,  to  the  right  the  Rothenthurm  Strasse  down  hill  to  the  Danube 
Canal,  over  which  by  bridge  is  the  chief  access  to  the  Prater.  The  first 
piece  of  the  perpendicular  shank  of  the  F  is  the  Graben,  the  cross-bar  is 
the  Kohlmarkt,  whence,  through  the  tunnel  already  named,  is  reached, 
first  the  nest  of  palaces,  offices,  and  museums  called  the  Burg,  and  after- 
wards the  glacis.  The  foot  of  the  shank,  bending  away  firom  the  point 
where  the  Kohlmarkt  flows  out  of  the  Graben,  continues  onwards  past 
the  piazzas  called  the  Hof  and  Freyung,  till  in  this  way  again  the  green 
is  gained  by  what  in  old  times  was  the  Schotten  Thor,  or  Scottish  Gate. 
Whoever  considers  it  an  exhilarating  pastime  to  look  at  the  dirtiest  and 
slowest  of  European  omnibuses,  and  be  pushed  into  gutters  and  under  the 
wheels  of  fiacres,  should  spend  his  days  in  the  Stefansplatz  and  the 
Kamthner  Strasse.  But  the  fldneur  of  Parisian  perceptions  will  find 
little  amusement  out  of  the  Kohlmarkt  and  Graben. 

Whereas  most  great  cities  have  an  architectural  physiognomy  of  their 
own,  the  Imperial  capital  has  no  air  distinctive  enough  to  make  what 
Germans  would  call  a  StadUindividuum.  Containing  a  few  buildings 
specifically  Italian,  and  others  of  specifically  German  cast,  the  predomi* 
nating  style  is  a  compromise  between  north  and  south,  a  barbaric  renais- 
sance which  owes  its  bastard  birth  to  Germanized  Italians  and  Italianized 
Germans.  The  Austrians  never  were  a  "  culture-people,"  but  their 
lialian  antecedents  have  taught  them  some  sympathy  with  Italian  art, 
and  they  have  often  brought  architects  across  the  Alps  to  beautify  their 
cities.  Whether  from  bad  taste  in  the  employers,  or  ignorance  in  the 
employed,  the  results  have  here  been  insignificant.  For  instance,  although 
the  Graben  is  not  devoid  of  superficial  charm,  and  wears  a  brighter,  more 
natural  look  than  the  Grecian  mockeries  of  Munich  and  the  peopled  soli- 
tudes of  Berlin,  its  buildings  are  chiefly  of  the  nondescript  sort.  Houses 
with  steep  roofs  and  dormers  are  jumbled  against  houses  topped  with 
parapets  over  which  no  tiles  appear ;  stone  fa9ades,  with  balconies,  scrolls 
and  portals,  lean  on  plastered  fronts  without  ornaments  or  mouldings; 
hel-etages  and  mezzanins  of  dwelling  apartments  and  show-saloons  elbow 
garrets  and  lumber-rooms.  There  are  no  frowning  cornices  or  fine  pro- 
files, no  fascinating  curiosities  of  outline,  no  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  no  breaks  of  perspective.  One  main  defect,  inexcusable  in  a 
climate  where  sun  abounds,  is  the  exaggerated  area  of  openings  as  com- 
pared with  wall.  Great  architectm*e  is  sparing  of  windows,  for  when  glass 
takes  the  place  of  solids  there  is  always  an  apparent  loss  of  dignity  and 
strength.  In  all  the  Graben  there  is  one  gateway  worth  notice,  an 
entrance  next  a  shop,  fianked  by  two  heavy  AUantes.  .At  the  end 
near  the  Stefansplatz  there  were  some  gabled  deformities  which  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  whole ;  but  these  malerisch  accidents  of  brick 
and  mortar  have  been  abolished.    How  a  city  so  bankrupt  as  Vienna 


funds  to  rebuild  the  ruins,  aeemB  an  unanswerable  problem. 
^afis  of  Vienna  are  not  amnptuous  in  fronlaye  or  fittings.  The 
aliopB  have  neither  the  Bplendour  nor  the  supplies  which  would  be 
found  in  many  provincial  cities  of  England  and  France.  Mimy  of 
theni,  however,  have  well-painteJ  emblems,  and  some  of  the  houses 
are  riuhly  bedizened  with  metailic  leMere.  A  row  of  fiacres  helpa  to 
narrow  the  roadway,  where,  beside  some  striped  marquees  erected  for 
the  sale  of  beer,  ices,  and  wine,  ia  a  growth  of  twiated  and  gilded  stone, 
meant  to  be  commemorative  or  suggestive  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  while 
luriher  on  water  plashes  over  the  brim  of  a  somewhat  primmval  basin. 

The  private  equipages  of  Vienna,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
court,  are  of  lumbering  and  unfinished  build ;  the  horses,  though  fleet, 
wiry  beasts,  have  not  the  Bieek  showy  air  wanted  for  street  effect ;  the 
JeLus  and  lackeys  are  ill  clad  and  appointed.  He  must  indeed  have 
ingenious  eyes  who  discerns  those  armies  of  Hussars,  Heyducs,  Pandours, 
and  other  bnrbaric  creatures  to  whose  picturesque  jireseuce  imaginative 
travellers  ascribe  that  aemi- oriental  air  which  they  fondly  believe  to  per- 
vade the  streets  of  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fiacres  are  tlie  beat  in 
Enrope.  At  the  central  stand,  the  broughams  for  winter  and  the  caleches 
for  summer  use  seem  to  be  always  bran  new,  and  the  drivers'  pace  is  more 
killing  than  that  of  any  other  coachmen  except  the  Istvoschiks  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  love  of  the  laey'Viennese  for  carriage-exercise  almost 
exceeds  that  of  the  Neapolitans ;  four  centuries  ago  ^neas  Sylvius  noted 
with  wonder  the  univercal  predominance  of  this  passion.  The  fiacre- 
drivera  are  the  spoilt  children  of  the  public ;  it  is  usual  to  remunerate 
them  on  the  most  reckless  scale.  As  natives  seldom  give  less  than  a  florin 
for  H  course  of  two  or  three  minutes'  duration,  attempts  to  nail  tlie  men  to 
the  tariff  provoke  torrents  of  slung.  The  Viennese  have  an  oriental  toler- 
ance of  obscene  objurgations :  any  foul-mouthed  roilian  who  out-Herods 
hia  neighbour  is  sure  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  is  likely  to  be  called  a  wit. 

Outiide  the  ahopa  and  cafe  lounge  white-coated  officers,  and  civilians 
whose  toilettes  have  cost  them  much  trouble  yet  produced  small  commen- 
surate result.  Austrian  ladies  of  the  better  sort  do  not  go  on  foot,  so  that 
the  female  honours  of  the  pavement  are  done  by  Flirstia  Phryne,  Grafia 
Lain,  and  other  like  Friiuleins,  assisted  perhaps  by  amateur  hooriea,  mostly 
black-eyed  and  black-haired,  tall,  loose  in  look  and  gait,  decently  dressed, 
whose  affection,  if  not  always  given  for  money'a  sake,  may  freely  be  got 
for  love.  This  method,  which  enconragea  corruption  by  removing  one 
of  iia  chief  reproaches  and  gilding  it  with  a  pretence  of  sentiment, 
brands  llio  courBe  of  Vienna  life,  in  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  at 
least,  with  a  pre-eminence  in  a  form  of  depravity  that  the  more  easily 
escapes  notice  since  it  has  long  since  taken  iia  place  as  a  recognized  aocial 
institution,  and  knows  neither  scruples,  blushes,  nor  remorse. 

An  cvouing  stroll  up  to  the  Graben  and  Kohlmarkl  may  be 
conveniently  prolonged  tlirough  the  Schwibbogen — for  thus  the  tunnel 
of  the  Burg  is  called — into  the  Fulacc  Square,  called  the  Franzensplatz. 
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•  

Here  the  admirers  of  the  Imperial  House  may  tany  to  oontemplifte  the 

grayen  image  of  Kaiser  Franz  standing  in  stiff  chanoeiy  attitade  on  a 
loflj  pedestal,  whose  saperscription  explains  what  no  one  would  other- 
wise have  guessed,  that  the  defunct  Hapsburg  ruled  his  people  in  k)?e. 
At  the  feet  of  the  gaoler  of  Silvio  Pellico  crouch  Fortitude,  Religion, 
Peace,  and  Justice.  Had  he  been  represented  as  trampling  on  those 
Tirtues  the  sculpture  would  have  lost  nothing  in  historic  truth,  and  would, 
besides,  have  served  as  a  conmientary  on  the  motto  annexed — Ajnorem 
meum  populis  meis,  A  probable  explanation  of  the  methods  of  govern- 
ment heretofore  employed  by  that  sovereign  may  be  seen  in  front  of  the 
adjoining  fa9ade  of  the  quadrangle.  On  a  long  guard-house  with  a  row 
of  benches  outside  repose  the  grim  forms  of  the  Austrian  soldiery  ;  while 
an  apparatus  of  arms,  artillery,  standards,  double-pated  eagles,  schwarz- 
gelh  chequers,  and  other  congenial  tools  and  emblems,  complete  the 
characteristic  and  symbolical  picture  of  K.  K.  majesty.  Diving  thiongh 
an  archway  next  the  watch,  we  pass  from  the  palace  into  the  open,  wh^e 
a  strip  of  levelled  glacis  has  been  screened  from  the  road  by  an  iron 
railing  topped  with  gold  spear-heads,  planted  with  trees,  diversified  by 
paths,  beds,  benches,  and  fountains,  so  as  to  afford  shade  and  rest  amid 
the  smnmer^s  heat.  The  largest  portion  of  this  garden  is  less  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  design  or  splendour  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  than  for  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  public  are  shut  out.  Such  exclusion  must  rest 
on  the  dog  and  the  manger  principle,  for  royalty  seldom  if  ever  presses 
the  turf  or  gravel  with  its  sublime  heel.  The  Imperial  precincts  stq) 
at  a  little  hill  which  boimds  the  esplanade  of  the  Burg  Thor,  whose  Boric 
propylfea  are  threaded  by  the  thoroughfare  that  rims  into  the  Kohlmarkt. 
On  this  esplanade  are  Femkorn's  bronze  statues  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Archduke  Charles.  Eugenio  Yon  Savoye — ^for  thus  the  Italian 
abbe,  snubbed  by  France  and  turned  to  account  by  Germany,  loved  to 
write  his  name — ^was  placed  on  his  coign  of  vantage  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  war.  The  "  edle  Ritter,"  as  the  barrack  doggerel 
of  Austria  styles  the  conqueror  of  Zenta  and  Turin,  costumed  as  a 
military  cavalier,  with  the  hat  and  clubbed  hair  of  the  grand  siecle^  sits 
a  battle-horse  of  the  ponderous  old  Flanders  breed,  who  rears  up  at 
a  steep  angle,  so  as  to  throw  an  uncomfortable  weight  of  gun-metal  on  his 
hindquarters.  The  pedestal,  an  elaborate  compound  of  bronze  and  marble, 
looks  double  the  proper  size  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  standing  provided 
by  Michel  Angelo  for  the  horse  of  the  Capitol,  while  its  simplicity  and 
apparent  strength  are  hurt  by  metal  scrolls,  mouldings,  shields,  figures, 
dates,  and  other  devices.  The  animal's  forelegs  are  stiff,  and  the  head 
hugs  the  neck  too  closely,  so  that  the  outlines  of  this  part  are  indistinct 
The  hindquarters  are  vigorous  and  well  modelled.  Then  the  rider's  seat 
is  adapted  to  a  quiet,  not  to  a  prancing  horse,  an  error  which  spoils  Peter 
the  Great's  equestrian  figure  on  the  Isaak's  Platz  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Modem  works  are  seldom  presentable  from  more  than  a  single  point  of 
view;   while  the  andeat  and  medisBval  artist,  whether  in  a  building, 
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Btatae,  or  ivory,  remembered  that  a  bad  profile  would  spoil  a  perfect  front. 
Prince  Eugene  is  in  the  usual  case  ;  and  what  is  unfortunate,  both  he  and 
his  steed  are  best  seen  from  the  rear.  At  present  the  tint  of  the  group — 
a  yellow  bronze  not  of  the  real  golden  hue — repeats  the  colour  of  the 
plaster  facades  of  the  Burg  which  run  behind,  so  that  to  a  person  approach- 
ing from  the  glacis,  man  and  horse  are  not  enough  detached  from  their 
background.  The  Archduke  Charles  should  be  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  horse  plunges  up  in  a  daring  attitude  ;  the  victor  of 
Aspem  waves  a  flag  with  triumphant  gesture ;  the  lines  of  the  composition 
are  full  of  energy  and  slancio.  If  the  execution  is  less  elaborated  than  in 
the  companion  piece,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  bronze  Archduke  well 
embodies  the  idea  which  tlie  action  given  to  him  and  to  his  horse  ought  to 
express — movement ;  while  the  Prince,  in  his  attitude  of  unstable  equili- 
brimn,  fails  to  present  the  notion  which  his  image  seeks  to  convey — repose. 

Behind  the  tail  of  the  Archduke's  charger  begins  the  second  garden, 
which  is  smaller  and  meaner  than  the  first,  devoted  to  the  recreation  of 
the  vulgar,  and  hence  termed  the  Volksgarten.  Here  there  is  shadow 
enough  to  protect  the  lounger  from  the  sun.  Some  parched  grass,  a  few 
beds  of  azaleas,  asters,  and  geraniums,  two  marble  basins,  and  several. 
gravel  walks,  enliven  an  enclosure  hardly  bigger  in  area  than  the  green 
of  an  average  London  square.  At  the  far  end  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  whose  Doric  facade,  being  jammed  imder  a 
neighbouring  bastion,  instead  of  being  perched  on  its  summit,  wears  a  look 
of  meanness  and  caricature,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  pomp  of  the  place. 
Next  the  Ardiduke '  Cliarles  is  the  comer  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

We  have  remarked,  on  another  occasion,  that  the  Austrians  proper 
are  an  inhospitable  set,  and  satisfied  with  society  in  very  homosopathic 
doses.  There  is,  however,  no  other  city  in  Europe  where  such  ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  amusement  of  all  classes,  or  where  such  pro- 
vision as  exists  is  so  greedily  used.  The  climate  of  Vienna  is  fickle, 
quickly  rushing  from  tlie  temperature  of  the  torrid  to  the  temperature 
of  the  frigid  zone,  abounding  in  treacherous  gusts  of  hot  and  cold,  in 
dust-storms,  whirlwinds,  and  all  the  other  weapons  of  the  armoury  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air.  But  the  summer  season  has  something 
of  the  radiant  glow,  the  Elysian  warmth,  of  Italy,  so  that  there  exist 
all  the  atmospheric  conditions  necessary  for  a  sauntering,  lounging, 
jovial  out-door  existence.  The  beautiful  island,  called  the  Prater,  is 
little  frequented  by  the  Viennese  of  the  better  sort,  except  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  then  more  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  clothes,  carriages, 
and  horses,  than  as  a  park  haunted  for  exercise  and  health.  In  summer, 
when  the  umbrageous  glades,  the  bosky  paths,  the  fresh  turf,  the  grazing 
deer,  should  tempt  people  pent  in  a  populous  city  to  a  moment  of  cool 
repose,  the  Viennese  prefer  to  flock  to  beer-gardens  and  guinguettes.  These 
abound  in  all  quarters,  are  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  from  the  smart  enclosure 
with  gilt  railings,  painted  kiosks,  spruce  attendants,  and  fine  company. 
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to  the  mere  tabaret  with  its  scrap  of  dusty  grass  m  front  of  the||^^H 
street,  ita  rough  benches,  slipshod  n-aiters,  and  dirly  giiesM.  Tha  ^^^H 
always  good,  the  nmaic  often  matchless,  especially  in  the  seiui-orirf^^^l 
Volkfegarten.  ^^H 

This  scene  of  creature  comforts  deserves  a  moment's  special  "H^^^H 
Beneath    a  group  of  trees  are  two  rotundas  for  niUitic,  a  KuiM^^^f 
promenading  or  dancing,  a  Ecore  or  so  of  little  white  tables,  a  ft-w  '>4^H 
vhite  wooden  chairs,  with  a  sufficient  appendix  of  grass  and  gmrut'J^H 
whole  separated  on  certain  evtnings  from  the  rest  of  the  VolksgarteDln 
barriers  improvised  of  nets  and  poles.     On  such  occasions  th«  gndlH 
presents  a  Bparkhng  spectacle.     An  orchestra,  conducted  by  the  yoang*. 
Strauffi,  occupies  the  pavilion  of  tbe  Kursaal,  and  a  band  from  one  of  lh< 
regiments  in  gaiTJaon  plays  in  the  outer  rotunda.     Tbe  tables  are  crowded 
■with    military  and    civilians,  lounging,  smoking   cigars  and    cigarette^ 
sipping  coffee  or  swilling  beer:  with  gaily-dressed  ladies,  staring,  chat- 
ting, nibbling  ices,  and  munching  cakes ;  while  between  the  orchMtru  ■ 
current  of  walkers  sways  to  and  fro.     The  aristocracy  are  seldom  presait, 
partly  because  at  the  season  when  out-door  pastimes  become  pleasant  the 
grand  world  begins  to  quit  Vienna ;  partly  because  in  the  narrow  liinits  j 
of  the  Volksgartcn  they  cannot  well  escape  degrading  contact  with  tl^ 
middle-class  element  of  which  the  company  chiefly  consists.     Diplomiej  d 
musters  in  force,  and  a  group  of  Fetiala  usually  clusters  near  the  eatrj  I 
of  the  EnrEas],     They  talk  languidly,  but  they  seem  to  be  secUing  tlw  | 
fate  of  Europe,  for  round  about  them,  with  ears  pricked  up,  hover  tbe  ' 
representatives   of  the  Vienna  press,  ready  to  torture  every  frown  er    ' 
smile   into  somo  grave  fiict  in  the  destinies  of  mankind.      Klxi  sin  llie 
countess   from    Constat ii.ophs   wlio,   accompani.-d   by   a  wriiikkd  h:""" 
(lan,  tricked  out  in   the   most   flaunting  toilette   that   can   be   devised  ij 
llie  mantua-makirs  of  the  Kolilmarkt,  and  enr.melled  with   chalk  aod 
rouge,  casts  Irom  time  to  lime  Ufiuure  glances  at  ihe  diplomatic  Ji«n' 
meiit.      Hard   hy  w^me  amateur  JeKcbel  parades  her  conquests  iHfoR'  lii* 
eyes  of  all  the  worl'.l,  mid  outdoes  the  scan.lal  of  prof^^sioii:d  sin.   Ancikr 
table  h^s  a  military  garrison.      The  oflieers  have  well-built.  WLl]-^.i.«*n.-J 
figures,  and  expressivi;,  manly  faces.      They  wiar  the  whlti.'  Watfcn-lP-'ct! 
of  the  line,  (iiced  with  crimson,  cherry,  m;mve,  oranjje,  bluo.  in  Jl  ^U>^ 
and  specii's,  fo  as  lo  afford   distinctive  marks  to  each  of  eighty  n-gimHi* 
The  predominating  piincby   U  brigiilened    by   the  cokalt   tunics  of  I*"* 
c.ncrals,  the  preen  coals  and  plumes  of  the   imperial  aiaes-de-camp.  ib^ 
gray  suirs  and   cock.s'   feathers  of  the   .M-erB,  the  bn.wii  frocks  ai;ii  fil' 
Ore 
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but  exicli  Bights  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  more  central  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  officers  are  superior  in  breeding  and  appearance  to 
those  of  France,  "which  follows  from  the  relative  infusion  of  the  aristo- 
cratic element  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  respective  services.  In  the 
Austrian  army  thiity-three  out  of  every  hundred  officers  are  of  blue 
blood,  while  in  the  army  of  France  scarcely  ten-  per  cent,  of  the  corps 
of  officers  belong  to  noble  families.  It  is  not  safe  to  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  figures  may  explain  Austria^s  late  defeats,  for  in  the 
Prussian  army  the  bourgeois  class  is  much  more  weakly  represented  than 
in  the  Austrian — to  the  extent,  namely,  of  not  more  than  fifly  per  cent. 
Neither  is  there  any  ground  for  the  prevalent  notion  that  Austrian  officers 
are  the  efiTeminate  slaves  of  kid-gloves,  varnished  boots,  and  ornamental 
tailoring.  They  bestow  so  much  attention  to  the  neatness,  cleanness,  and 
fit  of  their  uniforms  as  beseems  the  wearers  of  the  Hapsburg  livery ;  but 
the  siere  foppery  of  male  dress  is  not  a  Viennese  epidemic. 

On  festive  evenings  the  tables  of  the  Volksgarten  are  always  dotted 
with  giant  glasses  of  that  excellent  beer  which,  like  Bohemian  pheasants, 
Hungarian  Tokay,  and  Styrian  iron,  is  an  article  that  cannot  be  matched 
out  of  Austria.  The  empire  has  above  3,200  breweries,  and  the  product 
of  the  mash-tuns,  besides  comforting  millions  of  thirsty  souls,  helps  the 
country's  revenues  with  the  duty  levied  on  it  as  an  article  of  primary 
consumption  ;  and  if  the  flavour  of  the  bottled  liquid  could  be  brought  up 
to  that  of  the  draught,  Austrian  competition  would  siurely  endanger  the 
prospects  of  Burton- upon-Trent.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  the  so-called  '*  Leitmeritzer  '*  begins  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  to 
pale  ale.  The  biggest  Austrian  brewery,  viz.  that  of  Dreher,  at  Klein- 
Schwechat,  near  Vienna,  cannot,  however,  compare  in  importance  with  one 
of  our  great  English  establishments.  Barclay  and  Perkins  brew  at  least 
14,000,000  gallons  a  year,  and  employ  1,800  hands,  while  Dreher  may  brew 
5,000,000,  and  employs  800  hands.  The  total  amount  of  beer  annually  made 
in  Austria  is  172,000,000  gallons,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  British 
yield,  and  hardly  15  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  little  Bavaria.  On  this 
showing  the  Bavarians  should  be  terrible  topers,  but  a  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  their  product  travels  abroad.  The  Austrian  malt  liquor  is  not, 
except  in  the  cities,  a  common  drink  for  the  humbler  chisses ;  for  wine,  even 
out  of  the  grape  countries,  is  a  cheaper  beverage.  Tastes  can  neither  be 
disputed  nor  described,  and  so  those  whose  ill-luck  has  prevented  them 
drinking  Vienna  beer  must  be  satisfied  to  hear  that  it  is  Jess  bitter,  less 
capiteux,  and  more  ethereal  in  flavour  than  Bass  and  AUsopp,  weaker 
in  alcohol,  and  more  neutral  in  taste  than  other  German  beers — above 

• 

all,  that,  when  poured  into  a  glass  fresh  from  a  cask  just  brought  up  from 
the  ice-cellar,  it  glows  like  fluid  amber,  and  is  crowned  with  a  delicate 
beading  of  bubbles,  which  are  true  bubbles  of  the  air,  and  not  like  the 
soapy  foam  of  Scotch  ale,  bubbles  of  the  earth.  To  sip  from  a  glass  of 
Lager,  puffing  wreaths  from  a  cigarette  of  choice  Latakia,  while  you  gaze 
vaguely  up  to  a  sky  flaming  with  the  gold  and  crimson  of  a  Danubiaa 
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sunset,  and  catch  the  rhythm  of  waltzes  and  mazurkas — ^this  ia  the  per- 
fection  of  ignorant   and  mechanical  bliss.     And  nowhere   else  is  such 
blessedness  so  surely  to  be  found.     For  here  is  material  luxury  enough 
to  lap  the  being  into  a  Sybaris  of  indolence  and  delight,  no  beauty  but 
the  beauty  of  the  heavens  to  trouble  the  vision,  no  sound  but  the  ham 
of  silver  voices  and  the  voluptuous  pulsations  of  music  to  agitate  ths 
ear.     Here  no  monumental  splendours  beckon  up  the  ghosts  of  vaxuahed 
greatness  to  agitate  the  spirit  with  tales  of  the  glorious  and  good,  no 
enchanting  breath  of  the  balmy  south  melts  the  heart  to  poetry,  romance, 
and  love.     Such  feelings,  sublime  or  soft,  are  far  from  the  Volksgarteo, 
far  from  Vienna.     The  genius  of  the  place  is  one   who   bids  you  live 
while  you  live,  for  to-morrow  you  die.     And  by  living  he  means  the 
life  of  the  body  and  the  death  of  the  soul — eternal  jollity  of  the  superficial 
sort — eating,  drinking,  dancing,  gambling,  with  all  the  round  of  the  pas^ 
times  that  best  help  to  du^ib  forgetfulness  of  whatever  might  enlarge  and 
educate  the  mind. 

From  the  Volksgarten  we  proceed,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  new 
part  of  Vienna.  In  Metternich^s  time  architectural  improvement  kept 
pace  with  other  sorts  of  Austrian  innovation.  While  building  on  the 
large  scale  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  Berlin  and  Munich — ^yes,  even  in 
Carlsruhe  and  Stuttgart — in  Vienna  not  a  brick  was  laid.  The  revolu- 
tionary impetus  of  1848  drove  the  Swabian  mind  into  certain  new 
grooves,  producing,  besides  other  feelings,  a  desire  to  see  the  capital 
beautified,  or  at  least  enlarged.  After  nine  years  of  hesitation  it  was 
decided  to  connect  the  inner  city  ^vith  the  suburbs,  by  girdling  the 
glacis  with  two  circular  boulevards.  The  area  between  these  was  to  be 
filled  with  streets  and  squares,  the  plan  of  the  whole  to  have  specific 
reference  to  beauty  as  well  as  to  use.  The  situation  was  admirable,  but 
money  was  scarce,  and  could  only  be  got  by  fatal  sacrifices  of  assthetic 
efifect.  The  original  design  included  the  erection  of  a  series  of  public 
edifices.  Accommodation  of  this  sort  was  urgently  wanted.  Decent 
lodgment  was  needed  for  the  Opera,  the  University,  the  Public  Library, 
the  Museums,  the  Municipality,  the  Parliament,  and  so  forth.  The 
fimds  requisite  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme  were  to  be  realized  by 
the  sale  of  parts  of  the  glacis  as  building  room  for  private  speculation. 
But  in  order  to  ensure  financial  success,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  to  the 
hammer  the  veiy  plots  of  ground  which  should  have  been  reserved  for 
public  purposes.  Thus  imrivalled  opportunities  were  lost :  systematic 
embellishment  became  impossible  ;  mere  masonry  grew  up  at  the  points 
where  real  architecture  was  most  required  ;  dwelling-houses,  built  in  view 
of  the  largest  and  quickest  returns  from  the  tenants  of  apartments  and 
shops,  took  the  place  of  official  constructions,  consigning  some  of  the 
best  of  these  to  holes  and  corners,  where  their  magnificence  was  either 
wasted  of  marred  by  contact  with  neighbouring  deformity.  Such  being 
the  conditions  imder  which  the  sediles  have  had  to  work,  no  wonder  if, 
in  spite  of  remarkabLe  successes  of  detail,  the  general  result  bids  fidr  to 
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be  something  like  failure.  Outside  the  ICamthner  Thor,  then,  or  Gate  of 
Garinthia,  which,  unlike  the  Burg  Thor,  is  merely  a  subjectiye  barrier,  a 
street  has  been  thrust  upon  the  glacis,  so  as  to  embrace  a  short  chord  of 
the  inner  city.  On  emerging  from  the  K'amthner  Strasse,  the  spectator 
finds  a  boulevard  of  Parisian  proportions,  branching  right  and  lefl — ^in 
other  words,  to  west  and  east  of  him.  On  the  right  hand  the  so-called 
Opem  and  Burg  Rings  run  towards  the  Volksgarten,  terminating 
abmptly  on  the  glacis.  On  the  lefl  the  Kamthner,  Kolowrat,  Park,  and 
Staben  Rings  continue  in  the  direction  of  the  Danube  Canal,  closing  with 
the  new  Kursaal  of  the  Stadt  Park. 

Austria's  impoverishment  was  complete  enough  even  before  the 
advent  of  those  humane  locusts  whose  well-bred  but  wholesale  devas- 
tations have  caused  to  the  industry  and  agriculture  of  the  invaded 
provinces  double  the  damage  which  would  have  been  euffiered  from 
phmder  conducted  on  more  brutal  and  more  sporadic  principles.  How- 
ever, even  if  the  empire  were  to  suspend  payment,  the  municipality  of 
Vienna  would  contrive  to  beg  or  borrow  a  few  millions  of  florins  for  the 
completion  of  Niill  and  Siccardsburg's  new  opera-house,  which  forms  the 
ibciis  of  the  Ring  Strasse.  It  would  of  course  be  dull  to  describe  and 
premature  to  judge  a  building  still  partly  covered  with  scaffolding,  to 
whose  walls,  moreover,  the  exterior  ornamentation  has  not  yet  been 
Implied.  Some  Austrian  critics  think  the  new  opera  would  require  a 
coarse  of  Banting  to  reduce  it  to  elegant  proportions,  and  its  tendency 
to  overgrown  width  must  be  admitted.  Others  fancy  that  the  facades 
are  too  thickly  set  with  pilasters.  Still  at  its  present  stage  it  has  a  look 
of  greater  originality  than  its  new  French  rival,  while  its  renaissance 
model,  with  the  appropriate  courses  of  airy  arcades,  arches,  porticos,  attics, 
seems  a  more  romantic  and  congenial  home  for  the  lyric  drama  than  the 
ponderous  orders  and  domes  of  the  classical  temple  of  the  Boulevards. 
A  feature  of  the  new  Austrian  theatre  will  be  a  loggia  decorated  with 
scenes  suggestive  of  the  masterpieces  of  operatic  art.  On  one  wall  Figaro 
will  scamper  afler  Rosina,  and  apply  the  soapsuds  to  Bartolo*s  reluctant 
beard.  On  another,  the  awful  Sarastro  will  admonish  Papageno  and 
Tamina  in  respect  of  the  conduct  to  be  observed  in  the  sanctuary  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  Opposite  the  new  opera,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boule- 
vard, is  a  palatial  edifice  for  apartments  or  shops,  called  the  Hein- 
lichshof.  This  block  of  rcnalssanco  building  consists  of  a  basement,  a  low 
mezzanin  or  enirtaol^  a  beUctage  of  lofly  dimensions,  three  stories  of  fair 
height  above,  with  dwarfed  flanking  towers  forming  attics  on  the  top,  the 
whole  planned  in  flats  and  divided  by  inner  yards  and  courts,  which  give 
sir,  light,  and  access  to  the  several  compartments  of  this  vast  architectural 
warren.  The  basement  is  built  of  courses  of  wliite  stone,  with  joints 
deeply  channelled  in  the  rusticated  Italian  style,  and  arclied  openings  for 
shops.  The  face  of  Uie  next  four  stories  is  red,  while  the  final  story 
and  attics  are  decorated  with  detached  figures  coloured  in  fresco  on  a 
background  of  blazing  gold.      There  are  no  orders  on  the  ftoni^  but 
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the  windows  and  string-courses  are  adorned  with  grotesque  scrolls,  masks, 
helmets,  heads,  and  every  other  sort  of  sculptured  adjunct.     The  whole 
is  topped  by   an   architrave   raised    on   a   row   of  term-like    consoles, 
the   cornice  being   capped  on    the    wings    by    a    balustrade,   between 
the  towers  by  a  line  of  light  mouldings,  along  which,  to  break  the  sky-line, 
are  placed,  in  stone  vases,  a  few  gigantic  plants  of  green  oactus.     It  seems 
useless  to  write  criticism  of  detail  on  objects  not  in  the  beat  of  ordinary 
travellers.     Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,   that  if  the  Heinrichshof  were  legs 
heavily  charged  with  ornament^  if  by  means  of  heavy  jambs  and  hoods, 
or  other  masonic  devices,  an  air  of  greater  firmness  were  given  to  the 
shops  in  the  basement,  if  the  window-surface  were  reduced,  if  the  consoles 
of  the  entablature  looked  as  well  in  profile  as  they  do  when  viewed  in 
front — if,  in  fine,  the  cornice  had  been  of  a  more  massive  build,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  architect,  Hansen,  would  have  been  one  of  the  best 
productions   of  these    degenerate   days.      Our  timorous    modern  taste, 
which  calls  clear  colours  tawdry,  cannot  appreciate  the  beauty  of  build- 
ings like   the  Palazzo  Brignole  Rasso  at  Genoa  and  the  Red  Hospital 
of  the  Sforzas  at  Milan.     What,  indeed,  say  our  critics,  could  hav^  beeo 
more  barbarous  than  that  elephantine  colossus  with  which  that  bungler 
Pericles  defaced  the  temple  of  Pallas  Athen^  ?     What  so  hideous  as  a 
Parthenon  with  pediment  gilt   and  painted  by  Phidias  ?     What  more 
vulgar  than  a  Venus  fi:om  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles,  hung  with  bracelets 
and  tinted  pink  ? 

We  cannot  attempt  to  particularize  the  other  notable  sights  of  tbe 
Ring  Strasse,  but  the  palace  now  occupied  by  the  Archduke  Wilhelm 
deserves  notice  as  a  fine  specimen  of  modern  renaissance.  It  consists 
of  a  middle  block,  and  two  wings  thrown  far  enough  back  to  prevent 
monotony  of  plan,  the  whole  faced  with  deeply  channelled  yellow  stone- 
The  windows  are  smaller  thnn  the  prevalent  model,  and  free  from  orna- 
ments or  orders  :  the  great  doorway  is  simple  and  solid,  the  balconies  are 
of  rusticated  work,  with  hewn  props  for  pillars,  the  cornice  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  coluinniated  balustrade.  This  building  belongs  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Erzherzog  Carl  Hotel,  who  will  hereafter  transfer  his 
establishment  hither.  Nearly  opposite  the  future  hotel  is  Zanetti's  palace 
of  the  Prince  of  WUrtemberg,  a  neo-Napoleonic  deformity,  plated  orer 
with  pillars,  and  crowned  with  a  hideous  truncated  dome.  Abore  the 
entrance  is  a  pediment  which  seems  to  have  slid  down  from  the  top  of  the 
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palace,  and  is  filled  with  sculpture  of  the  Edgeware  Road  sdiool,  descrip- 
tive of  what  appear  to  be  military  incidents  in  the  fasti  of  the  House  oi 
Wiirtemberg.  This  edifice,  the  work  of  an  artist  from  Munich,  is  the 
architectural  Zero  oi  the  Ring,  and  its  ugliness  will  be  more  apparent  on  » 
the  compleijion  of  Fersters  Palace  for  the  Erzherzog  Ludwig  Victor—* 
performance  that  seems  to  promise  well.  Nor  can  much  be  said  for  ^^ 
bulbous  minarets  of  Garben's  new  Kursaal,  which  marks  the  beginning  o» 
the  Stadt  Park,  the  ^rmination  of  the  boulevard,  and  the  end  of  ^^ 
present  promenade.  W 
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